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THE  « TURNING-POINT"  IN  THE   FORTUNES   OP 
"THE  HOUSE   OF  CARLISLE-" 

^*  Tbare  is  a  tide  in  tbe  affiura  oCmm, 
Which  token  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fiurtnne." 

Thvbb  ia  a  magnificence  in  the  geolc4;ic  idea  of  one  Taat  tidal  wave 
oreHng  the  world,  and  learing  no  creek  or  inlet  unvisited,  but  paaaing 
with  inevitable  certainty  in  ita  ebb  from  one,  to  its  tide  of  flooa  in  the 
neit*  True  it  is,  that  in  contrayention  to  this  theory  and  our  motto 
sJike,  poets,  when  they  would  symbolize  an  uneyeatful  Ufe,  call  up  the 
image  of  a  **  tideless  sea,"  as  though  such  a  thing  were  **  in  rentm  na- 
tune,"  and  b^drographers  come  with  their  tables  of  obsenration  to  assure 
us  of  a  <'  no  tide  in  the  Mediterranean!"  Now,  both  these  last  fallacies 
I  must  meet  with  what  ia  called,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  a  **  direct  ne- 
gative/' I  believe  there  never  lived  or  v^etated  son  of  clay,  though 
*'dun  as  the  fat  weed  which  rots  itself  on  Lethe's  wharf,"  who  had  not 
his  crisis  or  turning-point  in  life,  from  which  his  after  destinies  took 
shape  and  direction ;  and  as  to  the  Mediterranean  phenomenon,  and  the 
byarographic  conclusion  <—  *'  anche  to  eono  pit  tore  J  ^  I  am  an  hydro- 
grapher  in  a  small  way  myself,  and  nroduce  my  counter-observations 
and  data  to  confute  them.  I  once  maae  out  a  ten-day  sojourn  in  Venice, 
and  a  wonderful  feat  I  consider  it  to  have  accomplished,  in  a  doomed  city, 
on  which  Emilia's  curse  on  her  graceless  lago,  when  she  wished  him  to 
"  rot  half  a  grain  a  day,"  may  he  said  to  have  descended  in  a  propor- 
tioned ratio — for  Venice  seems  to  be  rolling  ''minwise,"  many  grains 
daily — ^yet  even  there,  in  that  *'  mildewed  city,  in  its  dull  lagoon  and 
dow  canal,  I  could  recognise  the  power  of  the  general  law.  I  saw  tidal 
indications,  slight,  indeed,  I  must  own — a  mere  *'  qualche  coaa  "  as  it 
were — but  still  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Shaksperian  aphorism,  that  there 
"  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

My  apparatus  for  tidal  observations  was  perfectiy  '<  impromeo "  and 
very  simple ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Newton  educed  his  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  from  a  pippin  falling  on  his  nose  in  an  orchard,  and  I  cor- 
roborate the  tidal  wave  hypothesis  by  ''an  old  straw  hat !" — *'  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  Pshaw !  every  one  knows  that  proverb. 

I  was  domiciled  in  the  Palazzo  Grassi,  selected  as  commanding  a  per- 
fect Canalletti  reach  of  the  Grand  Canal.  A  domestic  affliction  confined 
me  to  the  house  for  a  few  days;  and  it  may  serve  to  show  the  uneventful 
monotony  of  Venetian  existence  when  I  sUte,  that  during  that  period, 
with  the  watery  highway  of  Venice  life  under  my  eyes,  in  the  paucity  of 
incidents  and  objecte  which  presented  themselves,  the  cast-away  straw 
hat  aforesaid  became  an  object  of  interest,  and  its  migrations  ultimately 
became  the  means  of  dbproving  the  ten-tidal  theory  in  respect  to  the 
waters  on  which  it  swayed  backwards  and  forwards.  The  hat  was  an  un- 
doubted ''waif  and  stray  " — ^it  had  been  floating  close  to  the  Palazzo  steps 
as  we  arrived — it  floated  near  them  as  we  left — it  may  be  floating  there 
still,  if,  under  the  Venetian  curse,  it  has  not  "  rotted  piecemeal."  I  know 
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in  m^  daj  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  it  Sometimes  our  gondola,  in 
starting,  would  send  it  a  boat's-length  away,  but  it  ever  waylaid  us  on 
our  return  as  pertinaciously  as  if  held  in  a  beggar's  hand  for  an 
''aumous/'  and  it  eyer  floated  a  certain  length  down  the  canal  to  sea* 
ward  during  the  day  or  night,  but  we  were  sure  to  see  it  again  hugging 
the  palace-steps  as  fondly  as  ever,  again  to  float  away,  and  again  to  re- 
turn in  its  diurnal  progress.  At  first  this  tenacity  of  adhesion  to  a 
certain  range  seemed  something  preternatural ;  in  the  end,  howevep  I 
began  to  connect  it  with  its  natural  cause — a  slight  tide  in  these  sleepy 
waters.  Haring  thus  learned  from  this  "  shocking  bad  hat "  how  to  oh- 
senre,  I  began  to  watch  more  closely,  until  I  b^Mune  aware  of  a  rise 
and  hU.  of  some  inches  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  slight,  indeed,  that, 
for  all  nautical  purposes,  such  as  making  sail  from  or  for  port,  the  lagoon 
and  roadway  might  be  held  as  a  *'  tideless  harbour ;"  but  in  scientific 
exactness  of  speech,  this  forms  no  exception  to  the  action  of  the  general 
law  of  a  tidal-waye  circling  the  world,  nowerer  interrupted  in  its  pro* 
gress.— O.  E.  D. 

As  for  that  <'  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  asserted  in  my  motto,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  brainless  sceptic  who  would  question  its  reality.  The 
stupid  or  unobservant  may  not  recognise  it  as  their  '' to-morrows 
cref  p  on  their  petty  pace  from  day  to  day ;"  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
eTery  man  has  his  turning-point  of  fortune,  whence  his  whole  after- 
life IS  coloured,  his  pursuits  nxed,  his  destiny  determined  for  good  or 
eril.  Many  may  pass  this  point  quite  unaware  at  the  time  of  its  momentoos 
importance  to  them — ^many  liye  out  their  life  without  ever  having  re- 
cognised the  trivial  circumstance  which  inclined  them  to  the  course  of 
their  whole  after  fortunes — but  thoughtftil  men  will  ever  love  to  recur 
to  such  critical  periods  in  the  fortunes  of  themselves  or  others,  and  to 
send  out  imagination  in  speculation  on  their  results,  as  the}^  may  have 
influenced  individual  fortunes — ^the  destinies  of  families,  of  kingdoms- 
nay,  why  not  of  the  world  itself;  for  assuredly  there  is  a  sounder 
philosophy  than  superficial  people  dream  of,  in  connecting  the  fact  of 
Alexander  the  Great  having  bathed  in  the  river  Cydnus  with  '"The 
Thirty  Years' War,"  "  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  "The  Reform  Bill,"  or 
any  other  great  event  of  our  modem  history. 

Macaulay,  at  a  time  when  he  might  make  such  excuse  as  Benedick's'*' 
for  indulging  in  repubUcan  platitudes — ^namely,  that  when  he  wrote  so, 
he  never  thought  he  would  live  to  be  **  Baron  Macaulay  of  that  ilk," 
has,  in  one  of  his  finest  essays,  in  what  seems  a  wistful  spirit,  speculated 
that  if  The  Cromwell  had  not  left  a  "foolish  Ishbosheth*^  to  fill  his  chair, 
•*  we  might  now  be  liring  under  the  government  of  His  Highness  Oliver 
the  Fourth,  or  Richard  the  Fifth,  Protector  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,**  &c.,  &c.  In  this  slighting  remark  Macaulay 
but  echoes  the  voice  of  all  history.  Royalists  in  their  ridicule.  Repub- 
licans in  their  angry  contempt,  Puritans  in  their  disappointed  fanaticism, 
all  unite  in  despising  the  pusillanimous  son  of  that  iron-souled  and 
**  iron-sided  "  sire,  who  could  constrain  men  not  loring  his  principles, 

*  **  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
Think  I  should  ever  live  to  be  married.*' 

^^Mwh  4do  about  Nothing, 
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to  respect  himself,  and  caused  those  who  hated  his  revolutionarr  rale 
to  submit  to  his  stemlj-eDforced  aathority. 

I>o  I  presume  to  blame  or  disdain  Richard  Cromwell's  choice  of  quiet 
before  empire,  or  a  8trun;le  for  empire  7  Far  from  it.  I  doubt  not 
that,  knowing  as  a  man  alone  can  know,  **  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,** 
he  chose  wisely  and  well,  and  after  a  sort,  greatly ;  it  was  wise,  knowing 
his  own  inaptitude  for  the  seat  and  duties  of  a  ruler,  to  descend  from 
theai ;  in  his  nlace  a  fool  would,  Phaeton-like,  hayegrasped  the  reins 
of  empire,  ana  after  perplexing  nations  in  his  erratic  career,  have 
fallal  headlong.  He  chose  well,  when,  with  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  he  went 
quiedy  down  into  the  YaUey  of  Humihation,  there  to  gather,  instead  of 
"  the  nettle  danger,"  the  sweet-scented  heart's-ease,  which,  flourishing 
in  the  shelter,  dies  in  more  exposed  altitudes*  And  to  my  mind  there 
was  as  much  true  greatness  of  soul  in  descending  from  an  eminence  on 
wVnch  he  felt  he  could  not  stand,  as  there  would  have  been  vulgarity  in 
persevering  in  the  attempt,  until  he  had  been  pushed  or  pulled  from  his 
pedestal  by  some  of  the  '*  mounting  spirits  of  the  a^.** 

Even  the  uneventful  life  of  this  ambitionless  bemg  had  "  its  tide,** 
its  moment  of  fall  flood,  at  which  all  his  future — the  ftiture  of  England— 
and  in  it  the  future  of  that  Noble  House  of  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  chronicle  an  inddent,  all  —  all  hung  together  on  the  pivot  of  a  hu- 
man will  and  word.    A  little  more  firmness  in  the  tension  of  Richard 
Cromwell's  nervous  system — aUttle  more  infusion  of  the  "vU  vivida 
viUe**   into  his  composition  —  a  few  grains  more  of  whatever   gives 
**  dash**  and  **  darine"  to  the  human  character— and  England  migUt 
have  had  a  future  ftuiy  as  strange  as  that  imagined  by  Macaiday  I  in 
which,  among  other  minor  and  fantastic  results,  may  be  specified,  that 
Alexander  Pope  would  never  have  established  the  phrase  of  **  all  the 
hlood  of  all  the  Howards"  into  an  *<  household  word*'  among  us — neither 
should  we  have  a  Casltslb  *'pere*'  preserved  in  satyric  acid,  nor  his 
son,  ''young  gallant  Howard,"  embalmed  in  amber,  in  the  poetryof  By- 
Ton.**^  And  last  and  most  fantastic  result  of  all,  our  present  cheery,  good- 

^  Byron's  flsrocious  attack  on  bis  near  relative,  Frederick  the  fiAh  Earl-* 
the  present  £arl  of  Carlisle's  grandfather — ^may  be  read  in  his  '<  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  But  as  the  noble  bard  confessed,  in  1816, 
Uiat  **  the  provocation  (more  probably  fancied  than  real)  did  not  justify  the 
petulant  acerbity,"  we  pass  it  over  here  to  quote  his  lines  of  reparation. 

When  speaking  of  those  who  fell  in  full  career  of  victory  at  Waterloo,  be 
lays;— 

**  Their  praise  is  hjmnM  by  loftier  harps  than  mine^- 
Tet  one  I  coald  select  from  that  proud  throDg, 
Partly  becawe  thmf  blend  me  wUh  his  line, 
j4nd  partfy  thai  I  did  hit  tire  tome  wronff. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song. 

And  his  was  of  the  bravest ;  and  when  showered 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thimied  lines  along, 

Eren  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd ;  ^ 

Tbev  nached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  ycumggdlkuU  Howabd  !* 

^  C%tUs^aro^  Srdeanto. 

These  lines  were  addressed  to  the  memory  of  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest  son,  uncle  to  the  present  peer. 
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natared  Chief  Gk>Ternor,  who  tours  through  his  Vicerojaltj^*  with  a 
kind  word  and  genial  manner  for  all,  with  general  good  wishes^  even  from 
those  who  like  the  man»  while  opposed  to  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Queen's  Lieutenant — instead  of  all  this,  "  Oeorge  William  Frederick, 
Baron  Dacres  of  Gilsland,  Viscount  Morpeth,  and  Earl  of  Carlisle,"  who 
takes  rank  in  the  Red  Book  with  a  whole  alphabet  of  personal  honours 
appended  to  his  name,  might  at  this  moment  have  been  denominated 
as  plain  ''Obadiah,"  or  "Spintext,**  or  "  Win-the- Fight "  Howard, 
carrying  his  open  countenance  under  shade  of  a  steeple-hat,  his  neck 
be-ruffed,  a  ton  of  iron  at  his  sword  belt,  and  on  Sundays  listening  with 
a]l  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  rigid  puritanism,  not  to 
sermons  preached  by  courtly  chaplains*in-waiting,  but  to  '*  exercises'* 
performea  by  Geneva-cap't  ministers,  **  guiltless  of  the  abomination  of 
the  surplice/^  All  this  we  say  might  have  been,  had  the  tide  of  Richard 
Cromwell's  fortune  beeu  "  taken  at  the  flood.'' 

It  drew  towards  the  end  of  1659,  *'  Oliver  Protector^'  had  hem 
dead  a  year;  and  the  nation  he  had  ruled  with  iron  but  effective 
sway  was  fast  breaking  loose  into  anarchy.  One  of  this  great  man's 
wesknesses  had  been  to  drive  ^'«tjr-in-hand'*  in  Hyde  Pane;  and  he 
who  had  ffained  but  peril  and  ridicule  by  that  mad  prank,  had  been 
able  to  nue  three  kingdoms,  and  rein  in  the  fiercest  spirits  of  a  wild 
and  troublous  time,  *'as  easily  as  a  cadger's  pony."  But  now,  the  na« 
tional  team  which  he  had  driven  under  the  state-coach  so  long,  began 
to  feel  that  the  reins  had  passed  into  other  and  feebler  hands.  They 
were  all  pulling  different  ways — all  going  at  different  paces  —  so  that 
everything  threatened  an  overturn  of  the  machine  of  Government ;  and 
after  that — Chaos !  Fleetwood,  with  his  '*  Wallingford  House  Council,'' 
aimed  at  a  Prsetorian  militarv  rule —  Lambert  at  a  military  despotism 
of  a  ^  sinjgle  person  "-^stupid  Desborongh  vacillated  between  both,  and 
bullied  h£  feeble-minded  nephew  all  the  while.  The  fifth  monarchy- 
men  dreamed  their  dreams  of  "  King  Jesus  "  to  come  amonff  them» 
and  tabernacle  in  '^Yenner's  Meeting  House;"  while  far  off  on  the 
northern  horizon  hovered  Monk,  holding  his  army  in  hand,  and  biding 
his  time  to  make  the  memorable  descent  on  the  capital,  and  more  me- 
morable declaration  Uiat —  "  The  King  should  have  his  own  again.** 

*  Since  this  was  written  Ihe  Viceroyalty  of  «*  Oeorge  WiUiam  Frederick, 
Earl  o/Cablisl«  "  has  come  to  an  abrupt  and  unexpect^  end ;  and  by  the  time 
it  is  printed,  Dublin  Castle  will  retain  of  him  bnt  his  effigy,  m  Wtv,  among 
the  loDg  row  of  chief  governors  since  the  Union.  To  the  mere  Caslle  ire* 
quenters  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  an  EgUntan  may  soon  efface  remem- 
brance of  the  less-pretending  approachableness  of  a  Carlisle ;  and  other  coun- 
cils— different  (yet  perhaps  not  so  different  as  san^lne  minds  may  expect)— 
will  direct  his  successor  in  uaine  *'  the  sword  comnutted  to  his  hands."  But  all 
must  miss  the  cheerful,  kind  condescension  of  Lord  Carlisle's  presence,  whose  wel- 
come was  more  that  of  a  kind  host,  than  of  a  grave  ruler ;  and  whose  personal 
good  qualities,  as  contrasted  with  what  many  call  the  faults  of  his  administra- 
tion,^eave  to  thoughtful  men  the  most  living  exemplification  we  have  known 
of  Paley*8  distinction  between  a  *' public  and  private  conscience."  Even 
those  who  differ  from  him  politically  may  parody  one  of  the  lines  of  Gold- 
smith's ^*  Betaliation,"  and  say— 

"HUfaulCs  were  Ait  Parfy*<— his  virtues  Af#  ownJ* 
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In  thb  mad  woild  poor  RkJiard  Cromwell,  swiiyed  here  and  ther^ 
as  the  weed  in  the  Btream*^  of  Tennyson*s  beautiful  detoripiion»  torn 
by  eonflicting  coandU>  surrounded  by  self-seeking  adiisers,  unable 
of  himself  to  arrive  at  decision  or  action,  still  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  designing,  or  march  with  the  daring  spirits  around  him*  Hence, 
he  sat  dpher-like  at  his  council  board,  oyer  which  men  who  used  to 
quail  at  the  mere  glance  of  his  father*s  eje  now  openly  squabbled 
and  strove  for  their  several  objects,  with  scarce  a  decent  shew  of  re- 
spect for  him  whom  all  men  still  called  "  Highness  and  Protector  T* 
Poor  man,  he  was  every  day  giving  more  patent  proofs  that  he  had  no 
"  high  mind,"  or  *'  proud  lo^  ;'*  that  he  could  neither  protect  others 
nor  himself.  His  uppermost  thoneht  and  most  pressing  concern  was 
how  to  pay  his  honest  debts,  incurred  for  that  pageant  state-funeral  of  hia 
&ther  which  the  national  voice  had  claimed  at  his  hand ;  though  the 
nation  showed  no  great  readiness  to  put  money  in  his  purse  to  dis« 
charge  the  consequent  obligations.  We  may  add,  that  the  national  voice 
cheered  as  loudly,  and  applauded  with  even  more  sycophantic  earnest* 
ness,  when  the  subject  of  these  splendid  obsequies  was  ejected  from  the 
mausoleum  of  rulers,  to  be  exposed  on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn  I  So  much 
for  what  the  vojp  populi  was  worth  then — ^is  it  worth  more  just  now  f 
Will  it  ever  be  worth  more  at  any  given  time  ? 

It  wae  at  the  dose  of  one  of  those  days  of  stormy  council  and  high 
debate,  when  the  advisers  round  the  Protector  were  shewing  more  de* 
eidedly  their  leanings  either  to  an  individual  or  collective  military  rule 
by  the  8word«  and  Desborough  in  particular,  presuming  on  his  near 
connexion,  had  been  baiting  and  worrying  his  nephew  in  his  coarse  war 
to  resign,  and  make  way  for  **  the  good  old  cause  and  a  commonwealth.^* 
Bichard  Cromwell,  wearied  and  oewildered,  but  in  nowise  advanced 
towards  a  decision,  had  retired  to  hb  private  apartments  in  Whitehall. 
The  room  in  which  he  sat  symbolised  the  character  of  its  occupant :  it 
was  as  small  as  he  could  select  in  that  stately  palace,  as  plainly  furnished 
as  was  consistent  with  comfort ;  its  whole  aspect  rather  that  of  the  study 
of  a  private  gentleman  than  of  a  statesman's  cabinet ;  books  were  its 
principal  furniture,  and  not  a  state-paper  visible.  It  was  here  that 
Bichard  sat  in  the  dosing  evening,  resting  his  overtasked  faculties,  when 
an  attendant  announced,  "  One  of  the  major-generals " 

"Admit  him,"  said  Richard,  indifferent  which  of  his  morning  tor- 
nientors  wm  come  to  renew  the  attack.  And  then,  starting  from  hia 
Beat  as  the  door  dosed,  he  paced  the  room  saying  to  himself — "  No  ease 
— no  intermission,  even  here — ^This  must  have  an  end " 

The  ,  Cromwellian  Major-general  was  about  as  different  from  some 
of  the  incapable  personages  whom  pipeclay  and  routine  promotion  occa* 
sionally  work  up  to  this  grade,  as  Cromwell  himself  from  the  most 
creeping  Tadpole  of  the  red-tape  and  sealing-wax  office.  He  was  an 
invention  of  Cromwell's  own,  who,  when  he  found  that  Parliament 
would  not  aid  him  in  ruling  the  fermenting,  plotting  elements  of  the 
England  of  1654,  promptly  partitioned  the  country  after  his  own  fashion 

*  **  Still  hither,  thither,  idly  swayed 
Like  those  long  moesee  in  the  streAm.** 

—  Tmutyton't  Miller's  Davgkter} 
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-*-a  fitshion  arbitrary  but  benefida],  witb  power  unknown  to  ''the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,**  but  very  necessary  for  the  pnritanico-enthusiastico, 
plot-formine  England  of  that  time.  Carljle  describes  to  us  in  his  fashion 
the  mode  of  this  arrangement. 

"  Oliver  Protector  says  to  the  unruly  elements  of  his  England — 
*  Peace  ye  * — with  the  aid  of  parliament  and  venerable  parchment,  if 
80  may  be — without  it  if  so  may  not  be — ^and  then  comes  his  plan,  '  if 
not  good  yet — best.*  All  England  is  divided  into  districts — ten  districts 
— a  major-general  for  each.  Let  him  be  a  man  most  carefully  chosen — 
a  man  of  real  wisdom,  valour,  and  veracity — a  man  fearing  God  and 
hating  covetousness,  for  his  powers  are  great.  He  looks  after  the  good 
of  the  Commonwealth,  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  he  finds  wisest;  ejects, 
or  aids  in  ejecting  scandalous  ministers — summons  the  disaffected,  the 
suspected,  before  him — demands  account  of  them,  sends  them  to  prison, 
failing  account  that  satisfies  him.  There  is  no  appeal  except  to  the 
Protector  in  counciL  Strange  as  it  may  seem,*'  says  Carlyle,  **  the 
coimtry  submits  very  quietly  to  this  arrangement.  The  cock-fighting 
wae/orbidf  when  it  was  thought  concocting  of  plots  was  the  real  object 
sought ;  and  yet  the  indignation  of  England  seemed  to  sleep,  and  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  confidence  to  be  awakening.  Such  were  the  results 
of  having  a  Protector  who  could  protect." 

No  doubt  the  Protector  in  council,  holding  the  reins  of  these  ten 
Proconsulates  in  his  hand,  was  himself  the  mainspring  of  the  well-work- 
ing of  this  plan  of  government ;  but  he  also  owed  mucn  to  that  clear,  na« 
tural  sagacity  in  choosing  his  agents  for  which,  like  Napoleon,  he  was  re- 
markable. His  major-generals  were  carefully  chosen— all  able,  many  of 
them  true  to  their  master,  but  all  kept  to  their  work  by  the  stern  rigour 
of  his  rule,  who  seemed  to  detect  swerving  or  treachery,  as  it  seemed  by 
intuition,  and  punished  it  without  recognizing  **  bail  or  mainprise ; 
but  when  Cromwell's  wheel  of  life  was  ''  broken  at  the  cistern,"  the 
controlling  power  was  gone  and  Major-generals,  as  well  as  minor  person- 
ages "  all  sought  their  own  ends,"  and  began  to  do,  every  man,  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  for  "  there  was  no  rnler  in  Israel."  A  few,  pos- 
sessed of  a  deeper  feeling  for  the  great  man  whom  they  had  served  with 
no  "  eye-service,"  still  regarded  his  son  with  a  kind  of  hereditary  attach- 
ment Of  these  last  was  that  Major-General  whom  we  have  kept  so  loi^ 
in  the  ante-chamber,  waiting  an  interview  with  Richard ;  Charles  HowanC 
a  scion  of  the  House  of  Norfolk,  one  who,  arriving  at  man's  estate  just  as 
the  Commonwealth  was  proclaimed,  had  no  old-world  reminiscences  to 
prevent  him  from  accepting  the  Ruler  *'  de/acio,'*  to  whom  the  fate  of 
civil  war  seemed  to  have  awarded  power  in  the  land ;  and,  being  early 
selected  by  Cromwell,  as  a  man  of  mark  and  ability,  had  done  him  ser- 
vice with  equal  fidelity  and  zeal  in  concerns  of  the  highest  trust. 

*  It  was  with  a  relieved  spirit  that  Richard  Cromwell  recognized  in 
his  visitor  not  one  of  those  Wallingford  House  grandees,  who  were  daily 
and  hourly  trying  to  bully  him  into  acquiescence  in  their  views,  but  a 
man  whom  he  seldom  saw  at  the  council-board,  whom,  as  he  knew,  had 
stood  high  in  the  regards  of  his  sagacious  father  ;  and  there  was  mingled 
cordiality  and  sadness  in  his  greeting  to  Howard,  when  he  said  "  Wel- 

*  All  from  ibis  U  Histirical. 
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ccmie  to  my  father's  friend,  whom  I  have  seen  but  too  seldom  of  late 
at  a  Board  where  I  need  the  help  of  all  his  friends,  who  are  also  mine.** 

"Tour  highness,"  returned  Howard,  "  calls  me  that  I  am,  the  friend 
of  jonr  fiither  and  his  house  ;  but  the  place  of  your  friends  now  is  not 
at  a  Board  where  disaffection  sits  driving  on  its  plans  without  even  the 
decennr  of  disguise.  In  times  like  these,  my  place  is  at  the  head  of 
*llie  Life-Gaard  of  the  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,'  and 
I  come  ^m  thence  to  take  your  orders  in  a  great  and  actual  emergency, 
and  then  to  do  them.'' 

"  What  emergency  1  what  commands  ?**  cried  the  bewildered  Protector. 
(The  tide-wave  was  nearly  at  flood  in  "Crom well's  Creek"  at  this  time, 
but  the  poor  man  knew  it  not.) 

*'  Your  Highness,"  continued  Howard,  coming  close  to  Richard  Crom* 
wdl,  and  speaking  in  the  low  distinct  tone  of  one  whose  spirit  was 
wound  up  to  the  point  of  any  daring  action  necessary,  '<  'tis  time  to 
look  about  you — empire  and  command  are  now  less  the  question  than 
person  and  life — ^both  are  in  peril.  You  are  the  son  of  Cromwell — show 
yourself  worthy  to  be  his  son.  You  know  what  Fleetwood  and  his 
wallingford  House  crew  demand  of  you.  At  the  council-board  they 
confuse  and  bear  you  down ;  the  matter  presses,  and  demands  a  firm 
hand,  a  bold  stroke,  and  determined  head  to  go  through  with  it.  Your 
father  thought  I  had  these,  and  I  offer  them  to  your  service  now,  when 
your  foes  are  of  your  own  household.  Be  not  daunted  now—- mtn«  shall 
be  the  hand  to  strike,  and  mine  the  head  to  answer  for  the  consequence. 
Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  Yane,  are  the  contrivers  of  all  this— 
lei  me  rid  you  of  them  !  my  plans  are  laid — do  but  stand  by  me  with 
the  sanction  of  your  name,  while  I  prove  my  zeal  for  your  honour.  I 
tell  your  Highness  that  an  emergency  is  come  on  you,  and  on  this  king« 
dom,  which  dispenses  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  justice ;  warrant  me  to 
act,  and  yon  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  take  on  me  to  be  answerable  for 
consequences.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  army  will  fall  to  your  enemies^ 
and  yon  are  infallibly  ruined  !" 

As  Bichard  Cromwell  listened  to  these  abrupt  and  energetic  statements 
of  his  position,  the  tide  of  his  fortunes  stood  at  its  flood-point — while  he 
paced  the  chamber  in  doubt  as  to  his  answer,  it  wavered  on  its  turn  ; 
and  when  he  stopped  to  reply  to  Howard's  proposal,  the  ebb-tide  had 
begun,  and  was  flowing  by  him  fast,  as  he  uttered,  in  a  resolved,  melan* 
choly  voice,  these  memorable  and  characteristic  words — 

*'  Every  one  shall  see  that  I  will  do  nobody  any  harm.  I  never  have 
done  any,  nor  ever  will.  I  shall  be  very  much  troubled  if  any  one  is 
injured  on  my  account — and  instead  of  taking  away  the  life  of  the  least 
person  in  the  nation  for  the  preservation  of  my  greatness,  which  is  a 
burden  to  me,  I  would  not  have  a  drop  of  blood  spilt." 

**  Do  you  think^-^returned  Howard,  after  a  pause — "  this  moderation 
of  yours  will  repair  the  wrong  your  family  has  committed  by  its  eleva- 
tion T  Everybody  knows  that  by  violence  your  father  procured  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  and  kept  his  son  in  banishment.  If  the  father^s 
crimes  cry  for  vengeance,  shall  the  son  have  them  passed  over  in  silence  ? 
Mercy  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  unreasonable;  we  may  shed  that 
blood  which  strives  to  shed  ours,  without  being  bloodthirsty  or  cruel 
Though  conscience  may  sometimes  obstruct  a  sovereign  sacrificing  an 
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innooent  person  to  his  ambition,  it  does  not  oppose  his  executing  a  criminal 
for  his  own  safety.  Lay  aside  this  pusillanimity,  so  unbecoming  the 
successor  of  CromwelL  Be  quick,  for  every  moment  is  precious.  Con- 
sider your  enemies  spend  this  time  in  acting  which  we  waste  in  con«> 
suiting." 

Again  the  melancholy  voice  of  Richard  replied — 

"Talk  no  more  of  it.  General  Howard ;  *'your  zeal  and  fideUty  have 
my  best  thanks,  but  my  resolution  is  fixed.  Violent  councils  suit  not 
with  me ;  and  all  you  can  persuade  me  to  by  that  vou  now  give  is,  that 
it  proceeds  from  true  friendship,  for  which  I  am  thankful." 

It  was  dark  night  and  low  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Crom- 
well as  Major-General  Howard  tunied  and  left  the  chamber — as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  of  Whitehall,  the  tide* wave  was  mounting  high 
in  **  Howard  Harbour."  He  retired  slowly,  pausing  a  while  upon  the 
possibility  of  turning  to  Henry  Cromwell,  as  having  something  more  of 
administrative  ability  than  his  elder  brother ;  but  Henry  Cromwell  was 
far  away  in  distant  Ireland,  where  Republican  jealousy  contrived  to  keep 
him,  though  he  made  more  than  one  effort  to  come  to  his  brother's  aid 
in  dealing  with  distracted  England.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Charles 
Howard  had  left  the  palace,  his  fortune  was  at  flood — his  decision  was 
taken — and  as  he  gave  orders  to  the  resolute  force  which  he  held  ready 
for  action,  if  Richard  Cromwell  had  spoken  that  word  he  could  not 
speak,  to  retire  to  quarters,  he  entered  his  own,  mentally  exclaiming 
"Now  FOR  Charles  StuartI" 

The  events  of  the  following  brief  period  are  matters  of  histoij. 
Richard,  intimidated  by  the  Independents,  pressed  by  the  Parliament» 
resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  leu  Whitehall  when 
ordered,  lodged  himself  where  he  was  directed,  and  in  all  things  evinced 
the  pliability  of  the  bulrush,  in  bowing  his  meek  head  to  the  storm 
which  was  passing  over  the  land.  Henceforward  his  place  knows  him  no 
more,  nor  does  history  record  his  name,  except  in  those  Royalist  hun- 

Gns  which  show  nothing  so  much  as  that  these  restored  gentlemen 
not  learned  in  their  adversity  that  lesson  of  true  eentiUty,  whi^h 
spares  insult  to  a  fallen  and  miresisting  foe.  Howard,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  at  once  into  relations  with  Monk,  put  hinuself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Ring's  agents,  and  when  Monk  mustered  his  over- 
powering force  in  Finsbury  Fields,  previous  to  that  declaration  for  a  <'  free 
parliament,"  which  was  tantamount  to  a  calling  home  of  the  King,  the 
only  officer  in  his  full  confidence  was  Major-General  Charles  Howard. 
There  is  but  one  anecdote  more  to  illustrate  the  diverging  fortunes  of 
these  two  individuals.  Richard  Cromwell,  though  with  no  reason  to  fear 
a  bloody  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  restored  monarch,  left  England 
in  the  same  ship  which  conveyed  the  regicide  Ludlow  out  of  readi  of 
the  avengers  of  blood.  In  his  wanderings  on  the  Continent,  he  arrived  at 
the  Town  of  Perenas,  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  where  it  was  suggested  to 
him  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Governor,  the  Prince  of  Conti.  Being  in* 
troduced  as  **  an  English  gentleman  en  route,*^  the  Prince  behaved  to 
him  with  all  civility,  and  for  agreeable  conversation,   turning  to  die 

late  changes  in  England,  delivered  his  opinion  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Oliver^  though  a  traitor  and  villain,  was  a  brave  fellow,  of  great 
parts»  great  courage,  and  worthy  to  command ;  but  that  Richard!  that 
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coxcomb,  coqutn^  poltroon,  was  sarely  the  basest  fellow  alive  —  what  is 
become  of  that  fool  ?*'  He  answered  quietly,  **  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed hj  those  he  roost*  trusted,  and  who  had  been  most  obliged  bj 
his  father."  Poor  Richard  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and  it  was  not 
until  two  days  after  that  the  Prince  knew  to  whom  it  was  that  he  had 
addmsed  this  aprcpoi  discourse. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Richard  Cromweil  was  thus  learning  the 
sweet  and  bitter  uses  of  adversity,  Charles  Howard,  now  ennobled  as  heir 
to  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  who  hved  on  the  Border,"  and  **  Earl  of  Carlisle," 
was  proceeding  on  his  route  with  a  splendid  retinue,  as  Ambassador  Ex* 
trsordinaiT  to  the  "  Muscovite  Csar,"  and  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  nrom  the  restored  King  of  England !  So  ran,  and  so  will  ever 
run,  the  tide  of  fortune,  to  buoy  up  one  man's  boat  on  its  dancing  wave^ 
to  leave  another  "  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore  alone/' 

P.S^ — The  idea  which  runs  through  this  paper  of  comparing  the 
rising  or  falhng  fortunes  of  men  to  the  flowing;  or  ebbing  tide,  is  so 
ofivioas  and  natural,  that  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  man^  a 
poet — by  none  more  elegantly  than  by  our  Moork,  in  the  touchmg 
song  from  which  my  concluding  words  are  borrowed,  and  never,  per- 
haps, did  any  human  fortune  illustrate  the  Poet's  idea  with  such  truth 
and  sadness  as  the  Poet's  own. 

Moore's  Journals  and  Diaries  are  now  open  to  the  public  ;  it  would 
be  idle  to  select  from  the  joyous,  the  "riant"  entries  of  hiff  earlier 
days,  any  specimens  of  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment  on  which  his  Uttle 
bar({ue  danciad  through  the  morning  of  life.  They  might  all  be  summed 
up  in  two  lines  of  another  of  his  well-known  melodies-^ 

**  They  may  rail  at  this  life — from  the  honr  I  began  it 
I've  found  it  a  life  of  enjoyment  and  bliss." 

At  length  the  tide  of  ebb  set  strong  against  the  wblj  voyager.  Family 
griefs-^mental  *'wear  and  tear"  b^;an  to  do  their  work;  and  when 
we  arrive  at  the  following  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  once  gay  and  glad 
Thomas  Moore»  there  is  little  more  to  read,  and  the  curtain  had  best 
drop  upon  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  rest  of  his  evening  of  life :— * 

"  October  16,  1846. 

*'  About  the  middle  of  March  we  (Moore  and  'bis  Bessy ')  received  a 
strange,  ominous-lookinff  letter,  which  we  opened  with  trembhng  hands,  and 
it  told  08  that  my  son  Tom  was  dead  I  The  shock  was  at  first  almost  too 
much  to  bear.  It  was,  alas !  too  true — the  last  of  our  five  children  is  now 
gone,  and  we  are  left  desolate  and  alone— not  a  single  relative  have  I  now 
left  in  the  workL" 

What  more  painfully  perfect  comment  could  be  written  on  his  own 
line — 

'« And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore  alone.*' 
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Op  all  the  cities  that,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Northern 
Italy,  now  vegetate  in  the  torpor  of  languid  prorincialism,  amid  plains 
over  which  they  once  held  sway  as  capitals,  there  is  perhaps  none  whose 
aspect  more  impresses  upon  the  passing  traveller's  mind  an  unmixed 
sense  of  dreary  desolation  than  Ferrara.  Otherwise  than  as  a  passing 
traveller,  who  can  speak  of  it  ?  Those  vistas  of  grass-grown  streets, 
those  unpeopled  piazzas,  those  tenantless  palaces,  blazoning  in  the  moul- 
dered coats  of  arms  that  crown  their  archways,  the  last  earthly  record 
of  a  race  of  nobles  now  no  more — those  churches,  before  whose  por- 
tals, as  before  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  bygone  nation, 
hangs  the  heavy,  black,  motionless  drapery,  fitted  to  seclude  the  dead 
rather  than  to  be  lifted  by  the  living — who  can  speak  of  a  residence 
there  among  1  From  Venice  or  Bologna,  as  you  enter  the  walls  of  this 
their  half-way  house,  your  first  thought  is  how  quickest  to  leave  them  ; 
the  blear-eyed,  superannuated  ostler,  the  rusty  inn-sign  that  creaks  and 
groans  before  what  might  once  have  been  a  hotel  in  the  worldly  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  but  can  now  be  r^;arded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
trysting  haunt  of  spirits  that  may  meet  at  intervals  to  wail  and  gibber 
through  the  wind-swept  corridors,  and  flit  athwart  the  filmy  moon- 
beams, chequering  with  light  and  shade  uncurtained  galleries ;  the 
weird  silence,  settling  back  to  its  startled  reign,  as  soon  as  the  irreve- 
rential  rumble  of  your  carriage-wheels  is  hushed — all  combine  to  make 
you  think  of  the  Legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  with  a  pang  of  horrid 
doubt  that  the  heresy  of  your  disbelief  therein  may  here  at  length  be 
destined  to  meet  its  fitting  punishment,  and  you  be  doomed  to  expiate 
through  penitential  ages  your  misgivings  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  eternal 
somnolence.  Tour  eyes  vainly  endeavour  to  pierce  the  blackness  of 
that  gloomy  cavern  leading  to  the  post-house  stables,  down  which  have 
disappeared  the  horses  that  brought  you  the  previous  stage,  and  tm 
which,  as  a  last  resource,  you  might  reckon  for  a  means  of  escape,  cfe 
yet  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  the  spot.  Your  ears  catch  their  re- 
ceding tread — your  imagination  follows  them  to  the  stalled  vault,  where^ 
tethered  to  its  manger,  each  slowly  waits  to  petrify  into  the  likeness  of 
his  stony  fellows,  tiU — never  did  the  horn  of  the  disenchanting  Prince 
Deliverer  sound  more  sweetly  to  the  awakened  ears  of  dwellers  in  the 
Sleepers'  Palace,  than  does  to  yours  the  discordant  twang  with  which 
the  echoes  remonstrate  as  the  hero  of  your  extrication,  all  jack-boots 
and  tassels,  clatters  down  the  court  with  a  fresh  team,  and,  swinging 
into  his  saddle,  plays  you  once  more  out  into  the  free  country  vnth  a 
whip-cracking  accompaniment,  to  the  air  of  the  *'  Post-Horn"— 'not  gal- 
lop certainly — jog  and  jumble,  if  such  a  pace  there  be. 

Of  all  earthly  contingencies,  about  the  most  improbable  that  conld 
have  occurred  to  my  mind  was,  that  of  there  being  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  my  having  choice  at  will  of  such  accommodation  as 
this  eminently  undesirable  residence  offered,  on  my  driving  up  to  the 
door  of  its  prmcipal  hotels  in  the  month  of  August^of  the  par  18—% 
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I  bad  not  ft3ecl  to  observe,  aa  I  passed  along  the  streets,  tbat  tbey  ap- 
peared to  display  a  nearer  approach  to  living  animation  than  I  bad  ever 
oefore  witnessed.  The  grimy  little  taverns  and  tobacoo-shops  actually 
had  scmie  customers  in  and  about  them ;  the  cafe  doors  did  not  present 
their  usual  hermetically-closed  appearance  ;  the  three  miraculously- 
hatted  reverend  gentlemen  who  usually  did  stationary  penance  of  an 
afternoon  in  the  shady  comer  of  the  piazza  opposite  the  dilapidated 
fountain  of  Neptune,  were  about  and  stirring — occasional  sounds  of 
carriage-wheels,  that  were  not  merely  echoes  of  my  own,  were  audible 
in  the  distant  streets.  I  b^an  to  ^w  interested,  and  speculate  on 
(hecaoseof  allthis.  Had  the  patriots  of  the  d'Este  capital  taken 
eonrage,  and  resolved  that  guide-books  should  no  longer  have  it  all  their 
own  way  in  stigmatising  their's  as  a  city  of  the  dead? — ^had  the  Pope 
and  the  £mperor  of  Austria  chosen  this  favoured  stronghold  of  resolute 
immolnlify  as  the  conference  ground  of  a  new  Holy  AUiance  ? — ^had  the 
demon  of  revolution  stumbled  upon  this,  of  all  the  unlikely  spots  on 
earth,  tor  a  coup  d^eaaai  f  Whatever  the  reason  might  be,  the  change 
was  highly  welcome  from  the  drowsy  torpor  that  had  hitherto  saluted 
me,  when  ill-luck  or  necessity  had  driven  me  to  traverse  these  streets, 
and  doubly  to  be  hailed  at  the  present  moment,  inasmuch  as  business  of 
some  importance  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  look  forward  to  three  or 
four  days'  residence  in  the  place.  With  the  confidence  of  a  guest 
whose  patronage  is  sure  of  being  gratefully  welcomed,  I  prepared  to 
cbscend  at  the  door  of  the  **  Golden  Lion.'^  My  foot  was  on  the  car- 
riage step,  when,  from  the  recesses  of  the  estabushment,  there  issued 
forth  a  nondescript  attendant,  in  dress  half-cook  half-waiter,  who,  an- 
nooncing  himselr  as  laildlord,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  hotel  was 
full.  I  declare  I  could  not  hare  been  more  taken  aback  if,  on  a  visit  to 
Pompeii,  I  had  been  Informed  that  Sallust's  house  was  closed  to 
strangers,  as  the  family  had  just  come  home,  or  that  Diomede  had  a 
dinner-party  that  day,  and  there  was  no  admittance  except  on  business. 
To  two  or  three  other  hotels  I  drove  with  the  same  result — all  were  full. 
At  last,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  postilion,  I  found  myself  appealing  for 
admittance  at  the  entrance  of  the  "  Corona  di  Ferro,*'  a  hostelry  but 
little  known  to  fame,  and  apparently  meriting  no  increase  of  reputation, 
situated  in  one  of  the  olaest  idad  least  frequented  parts  of  tne  town. 
£yen  here  there  was  some  slight  aemur  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  my  hav- 
ing a  room  all  to  myself,  but  on  my  resolutely  scouting  the  proposition 
of  the  host,  that  1  should  share  a  double-bedded  apartment  with  an 
indigenous  patron  of  the  caravanserai,  an  arrangement  was  promised  to 
suit  my  exclusiveness,  and  I  was  at  length  permitted  to  look  upon 
myself  as  housed  for  the  night.  My  first  question  naturally  was  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  incursion  of  custom  into  a  place  whose  attrac- 
tions were  to  me  so  inscrutable. 

'<  Do  the  Ferrarese  hold  Carnival  in  August?^  I  asked,  **  or  has 
the  cholera  declared  itself  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  you  seem 
to  have  such  a  throng  of  visitors  at  present  ?'* 

"  The  Signore  forgets  the  Fair  of  Saint  Anthony — Saint  Anthony 
of  Padua,"  was  the  answer.  **  It  begins  to-morrow — all  the  world 
are  on  the  way  to  it,  no  doubt  your  worship  included." 

''  Indeed  my  worship  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.    What  may  it . 
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'^AboQt,  Signore!  Why,  about  everything*  Operas,  baBi»  arkehio^ 
processions.  The  grand  festa — ^begins  to-morrow^  iai  lasts  a  fortnight-*- 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Saint  Anthony/' 

My  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Saint  Anthony  were,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
chiefly  derived  from  the  inspection  of  Teniers*  pictures,  in  which  an 
Eremite  in  a  cave  is  represented  illustrating  the  extinction  within  him 
of  all  earthly  passions,  curiosity  included,  by  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion on  the  perusal  of  a  big  book  or  the  study  of  a  scuU,  amid  a  hubbub 
of  unearthly  noises,  and  a  vision  of  strange  shapes,  that  might  well  have 
driven  any  less  rigid  disdpUnarian  into  saying  his  prayers  backward^ 
or  forgetting  them  altogether;  and  the  thought  of  a  **  festa"  in  his 
honour,  with  an  appropriate  procession  as  part  of  it,  conjured  ujp  to  my 
imagination  as  some  of  the  natural  effects,  an  advanced  guard  of  elderly 
withes  on  broomsticks,  with  a  body-guard  round  the  holy  man  of 
their  lovely  daughteva  on  foot,  preceded  by  a  band  of  devils  blowing 
their  noses  in  the  fashion  of  trumpets,  and  escorted  by  a  bevy  of 
homed  policemen  whisking  their  tails  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  I  found, 
however,  that  my  popular  idea  of  the  sore-bedevilled  anchorite  was  not 
exactly  the  one  most  familiar  to  the  minds  of  thosa  who  ought  to  know 
best ;  and,  feeling  indifferent  to  the  religious  instruction  offered  by  a 
valet-de-place,  who,  seeing  a  stranger,  volunteered  his  services  in  any 
capacity,  from  reciting  i&  saint's  Ufe  and  miracles  to  blacking  my 
boots,  1  intimated  my  intention  of  strolling  about  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  deferring  till  my  return  the  inspection  of  the  apartment  I 
was  to  occupy,  the  latter  being  a  measure  less  of  choice  than  necessity, 
in  consequence  of  the  room,  as  I  was  informed,  requiring  some  small 
preparation  and  adornment  previous  to  my  admittance. 

reeling  rather  erateful  for  there  being,  at  least,  no  varied  process  of 
sightseeing  possible,  I  turned  in  the  direction  of  that  old  castle  whose 
walls  contained  whatever  of  historical  association  still  gave  an  interest 
to  the  place.  Up  narrow  streets  and  stair-like  lanes  I  climbed,  groan- 
ing over  the  purgatorial  pavement,  till  passing  through  a  postern  gate^ 
and  turning  short  to  the  left,  beneath  a  turretted  archway,  I  stood  in 
the  enclosure  of  what  seemed  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  the  grounds 
of  a  court-garden  or  pleasance.  An  undergrowth  of  rank,  luxuriant 
vegetation  dothed  the  earth  in  every  direction  with  a  coarse  and  thickly- 
matted  herbage;  flourishing  brambles  intertwined  their  burr-oovered 
branches  in  networks,  whose  dense  intricacy  bespoke  the  length  of  im- 
disturbed  leisure  that  had  gone  to  their  formation ;  fragments  of  fallen 
brickwork  lay  mingled  with  mounds  of  ruder  masonry  in  a  confusion 
that  heaped  together,  alike  undistinguishable,  foundation  and  entabla- 
ture ;  a  silence,  so  deep  as  to  seem  loudly  broken  by  the  tiny  hum  of  s 
passing  insect's  wing,  was  over  all — ^no  human  being  was  in  sight*  1 
moved  on,  now  stepping  aside  to  avoid  some  impracticable  briar ;  now 
pausing  to  watch  the  ft^htened  glitter  of  a  basking  lizard's  eyes,  and 
mark  the  quick  panting  of  his  breast,  as  he  seem^  for  a  moment  to 
calculate  the  chances  of  reaching  in  safety  his  friendly  hole  in  the 
neighbouring  heap  of  rubbish,  before  darting  thither  and  disappearing. 
On  I  went^  surrendering  myself  to  the  influences  of  the  scene  without 
an  effort,  willing  to  allow  fancy  to  play  what  freaks  it  would,  to  re-con- 
struct at  will  the  crumbled  roofs  and  shattered  pillars  of  each  edifice, 
and  to  re-people  with  the  denizens  of  its  own  creation  the  visionary 
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eovrts  md  eomdon.  ''Here,  perhaps,"  thoag^t  !»  as  I  lingered 
witkin  Uie  shade  which  a  wall,  still  standing  erect,  presented  as  a  re- 
treat  from  the  blazing  August  son,  "mnj  Parisina's  foot  have  paused, 
as  tremblingly  she  stde  from  Este's  bower  on  that  night  that  consigned 
to  the  block  her  and  her  guilty  lover,  or  Lucretia  haye  mixed  the  Bor- 
gia powder  that  was  to  avenge  her  wrongs  in  Venice  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  son's  life ;  at  least,  according  to  Victor  Hugo  and  Donizetti,  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  are  not  likely  to  give  truer  impressions  of  such 
history  as  they  take  in  hand  than  Muratori,  Sardi,  or  the  voluminous 
Gtricciardinl  himself,  supposing  always  that  there  be  any  truth  of  pri- 
vate history  attainable  or  to  be  relied  on."  And  I  thought  of  the  Imee 
of  Ariosto,  where  in  the  *'  Orlando  Furioso,"  he  places  first  in  a  temple 
reared  to  female  excellence,  as  worthy  of  such  distinction,  no  less  by 
her  modesty  than  her  beauty,  her  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
of  these  generations  as  identified  with  all  that  is  unspeakable  in  guilt 
— ^Loeretia  Borgia.  If  the  spirits  of  those  who  once  walked  the  earth 
have  power  to  take  an  interest  still  in  the  knowledge  of  what  goes  on 
hens  below,  what,  I  wonder,  would,  be  the  feelings  of  her  in  regard  to 
whom  contemporaries  wrote,  that  Rome,  her  birthplace,  should  be 
prouder  of  her  than  of  her  namesake  of  antiquity,  on  considering  the 
very  different  opinion  at  present  entertained,  and  the  authorities  whose 
deoaion  has  ruled  the  case.  Well,  an  opera  libretto  may  be  as  honour- 
s^le  a  source  of  misrepresentation  as  any  other,  and  we  all  know  what 
we  are  to  expect  of  calumny— all,  at  any  rate,  who  have  ever  heard  the 
**  Barbiere,"  and  listened  to  Don  Basilio's  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Whatever  the  grounds  of  the  original  judgment,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
attempt  an  appeal. 

''  It  is  too  late !"  The  words  were  not  a  mere  echo  of  my  own 
thought,  as  in  my  first  start  of  surprise  I  was  half  inclined  to  imagine. 
lliey  came  from  the  other  side  ot  the  wall,  in  whose  shadow  I  was 
standing,  and  from  the  same  direction  as  some  vague  murmurs  that  had 
reached  my  ears  during  the  last  few  minutes,  without  causing  me  to  pay 
them  any  particular  notice,  till  the  words  in  question,  spoken  in  a  loudf, 
distinct  voice,  arrested  my  attention,  and  cut  short  the  thread  of  my 
reflections. 

"It  is  too  late." 

**  But,  father !"  exclaimed  a  female  voice  in  a  tone  of  agonized  en- 
treaty, '*is  there  no  other  way  ?  Have  we,  indeed,  exhausted  every 
means  ?    Oh,  surely*  surely,  there  must  be  some  hope  still." 

*'  1  have  none.  I  know  no  source  whence  help  could  come  to  us. 
GiuKa,  we  most  look  on  all  as  lost.  This  night  may  be  the  last  that 
you  and  I  can  call  a  home  our  own." 

''But  those  papers,"  answered  the  woman,  ''  may  yet  be  found.  I 
never  looked  on  them  as  lost — stolen  they  were,  and  for  a  purpose  ; 
but,  could  they  even  now  be  found,  all  might  yet  be  well." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  *•  could  they  be  found;  but  the  Count 
Moncorvo,  if  indeed  he  knows  aught  of  them,  will  take  better  care  of 
them  than  did  I.  Fool,  dolt,  idiot  that  I  was  to  lose  them  for  a 
moment  from  my  sight.  I  might  have  known  that  it  would  come  to 
this.  I  misht  have  guessed— but,  Giulia,  what  boots  it  now  to  think? 
It  is,  indeed,  too  late." 
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Placed  as  I  was,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  overhearing  the 
foregoing  discourse,  thoueh,  from  the  vehement  tones  of  the  man,  and 
the  sorrow  that  spoke  in  Uie  woman's  voice»  I  felt  their  conference  to 
be  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  allow  me  to  remain  a  moment  longer  thaa 
necessary  an  intruder  on  their  secrecy.  I  started  to  mv  feet,  and,  kick- 
ing down  some  bricks  that  stood  near,  in  order  that  their  noise  in  fall- 
ing might  be  an  indication  of  a  stranger's  presence,  I  prepared  to  move 
away.  In  passing  the  angle  of  {he  wall,  I  found  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion cut  off  by  a  deep  trench  that  ran  along  the  front,  and  that  made  it 
necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  get  round  it,  to  retrace  my  steps  for  a 
short  distance.  In  doing  so,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  near  the  spot  where 
the  speakers  in  the  conversation  I  had  overheard  must  be  standin|;^  and 
I  felt  my  curiosity  excited  to  see  who  and  what  they  were,  u  was 
quickly  gratified,  so  far  as  a  hat  and  cloak,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  form- 
ing the  only  intervening  relief,  could  satisfy  me  as  to  the  appearance 
and  individuality  of  the  male  speaker — for,  ere  I  had  taken  two  steps, 
I  found  myself  confronted  by  the  figure  of  a  man  so  enveloped  in  Uie 
folds  of  a  sweeping  doak,  and  with  his  features  so  hidden  by  a  hat 
slouching  low  on  the  forehead,  that  nothing  beyond  a  pair  of  renuok- 
ably  bri^ant  eyes  gave  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  countenance 
that  was  in  all  other  respects  concealed.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
him  stood  a  young  girl,  with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  look,  whose 
attitude  of  hopeless  dejection  sufficiently  indicated  her  as  the  second 
speaker  in  the  conversation  just  carried  on.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
dress  of  either  to  denote  preciselv  any  particular  class  of  life  to  which 
the  wearers  belonsed ;  the  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  at  all  remark- 
able was  the  ample  cloak  worn  by  the  man,  which  certainly  seemed  a 
rather  unsuitable  burden  for  any  one  to  carry  about  on  their  shoulders 
in  the  middle  of  August.  <<  Evenr  one  to  his  taste,"  however ;  and  as 
the  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  out  from  behind  the  garment  in  Question 
did  not  appear  by  their  expression  likely  to  encourage  any  much  closer 
observation  on  my  part,  I  was  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  speculation,  and, 
moving  on,  the  last  I  saw  of  the  two  whose  colloquy  I  had  broken  in 
upon  showed  me  them  still  standine  in  the  same  attitude  unmoved. 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  had  come  over  the  day.  The  early 
morning  had  been  bright  and  clear,  and,  though  intenselv  hot,  a  slight 
breeze  had  sufficed  to  stir  the  olive-leaves  and  fan  the  vmes  along  the 
road  I  travelled ;  towards  noon,  however,  it  had  died  away,  and  a  heavy 
sultry  stillness,  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  had  taken 
its  place;  gradually  the  dear  outline  of  the  horizon  had  become 
dimmed  by  a  faint  misty  veil,  from  behind  which  the  fitful  quiver  of 
summer  lightning  began  at  intervals  to  play ;  by  degrees  the  blue  sky 
overhead  erew  paler  and  more  grey,  the  sun  was  no  longer  visible,  douds 
of  darker  hue  and  denser  volume  were  gathering  in  heavy  rolling  masses 
over  the  whole  fiice  of  heaven  ;  it  was  evident  to  any  reasoning  mortal 
that  the  nearer  one  got  to  proper  shelter,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
better.  A  thunder-storm  was  impending,  and,  knowing  the  very  brief 
warning  usually  given  in  such  cases,  I  hastened  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  back  to  the  "  Corona  di  Ferro."  A  dull  moaning  wind  had  arisen ; 
as  1  quickened  my  pace  along  the  empty  streets,  it  swept  in  eddying 
gusts  that  sighed  past  me,  shaking  the  casements  and  rattling  the 
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window-firames  of  the  old  houses,  and  cansinjff  to  swaj  dismallj  the 
crown  of  rusty  iron  that,  suspended  to  a  bar  of  the  same  metal,  formed 
the  dgn  of  my  inn.  Scarcely  had  I  oassed  beneath  its  protection  when, 
with  a  roar  that  seemed  to  burst  from  the  chimney-pots,  a  salvo  of 
thunder  announced  the  opening  of  the  ball,  and  ere  it  died  away  a 
mshing  cataract,  like  the  discharge  of  a  waterspout,  was  floodine  the 
streets,  that  hissed  and  boiled  beneath  the  sudden  f\iry  of  the  ctown- 
pouring  deluge.  The  eyening  was  now  closing  in,  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  get  out  any  more  that  day,  I  summoned  reso» 
uition  to  pass  the  remaining  hours  as  best  I  could  within  doors,  desiring 
to  be  shown  the  room  I  was  to  occupy.  It  appeared,  however,  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  an  open  court-yard,  throughout 
whose  long  extent  I  could  see  the  raindrops,  big  as  dollars,  lashing  the 
flagstones ;  so,  postponing  the  passage  of  the  seething  cauldron  be- 
tween me  and  my  apartment  till  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  I  sat  down 
in  the  public  room,  and  invoked  patience  to  my  aid.  With  a  cheerless 
sense  of  utter  londiness,  I  tried  to  beguile  the  time  by  looking  out  of 
the  window ;  it  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  a  particular^  blank 
wall:  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  «edle-k-manger — if  such  it  was, 
where  nobody  seemed  disposed  to  resort  for  dining  purposes— battered 
chairs  and  greasy  tables  summed  up  the  inventory  of  its  contents.  I 
was  at  the  end  of  my  resources*  The  occasional  bang  of  a  distant  door, 
and  the  stray  sound  of  voices,  showed  that  there  were  some  signs  of 
life  in  the  kitchen  and  servants'  quarters;  I  longed  to  go  amongst 
them,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  any  companionship  to  break  the  feeling  of 
solitude  that  began  to  be  pain^lly  oppressive.  I  had  been  travelling 
much  and  rapidly  of  late,  and  matters  of  private  anxiety  had  kept  my 
mind  worried  and  on  the  stretch,  so  much  so,  that  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  at  times,  which  I  felt  equally 
out  of  my  power  to  repress  or  account  for.  Determining  however,  by 
a  vigorous  effort  of  resolution,  not  to  give  way  to  the  foolish  fancies 
that  were  ready  to  gain  mastery  over  my  weakness,  I  braced  myself  up 
to  shake  them  off;  and,  the  violence  of  the  hurricane  being  now 
diminished,  the  waiter  was  called,  and,  by  my  desire,  ushered  me  across 
the  stOl-flooded  court-yard,  towards  the  room  whither  my  luggage  had 
already  preceded  me. 

It  was  apparently  an  older  and  less  generally  tenanted  part  of  the 
house  to  which  I  was  now  conducted,  to  judge  by  the  evidence  of  the 
dismal  hall,  and  unlighted  staircase,  along  which  we  passed,  and  the 
discoloured  walls,  from  which  patches  of  the  plaster  had  here  and  there 
dropped — ^it  must  have  been  long  ago— without  any  effort  to  repair  or 
stay  the  damage.  The  solitary  candle,  flickering  in  the  hand  of  my 
guide,  threw  shadows  grotesque  and  fantastical  athwart  the  broad  stone 
steps  up  which  we  went  One  or  two  passages  opening  out  from  the 
mam  corridor  branched  off,  and  were  lost  in  darkness,  that  probably 
magnified  their  extent,  or  else  to  my  excited  fancy  the  proportions  of  all 
around  me  assumed  increased  dimensions;  for  I  recollect  pausing  at 
the  entrance  of  one  and  looking  down  it  with  the  absurd  notion  floating 
through  my  brain,  that  it  was  more  like  a  railway-tunnel  than  anything 
else ;  and  that  perhaps,  far,  far  away  there  might  be  some  steady,  swift, 
unresting  power  I  knew  not  of,  glidmg  hitherward,  impelled  to  seek  me 
YOL.III.  p.  T 
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cmt,  eiaptmted  to  fiudntle  me  bert  to  await  ite  cmmng.  WhaA  wis 
tbat  f  A  faint,  light  foot-fall  broke  the  silence,  touching  the  floor  with 
a  qnick  even  motion,  rapidly  advancing  from  the  further  end  of  the  oal- 
letj  towards  me.  I  oould  see  nothing,  but  nearer  it  came — nearer  still — 
it  waa  within  a  foot  of  where  I  stood — when,  paha !  with  a  squealing 
new  of  alarm,  a  startled  oat  scurried  past  me.  It  was  really  ridicu- 
lona^  I  felt,  alk>wing  myself  to  be  such  a  fool.  Hastily  turning  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  dim  light  that  still  piloted  me  on,  I  did  not  atop 
again  till  I  had  passed  within  the  door  of  my  room,  and  taking  the  can- 
&  from  the  waiter^a  hand,  saw  that  functionary  disappear,  wishing 
me  good  night,  and  leaving  me  once  more  alone. 

iU  aoon  as  1  had  taken  a  leisurely  surrey  of  my  new  quarters,  I  waa 
forced  to  oonfeaa  that  they  were  not  exaotly  of  a  description  to  put  to 
£^t  the  whimsical  ahaurdities  of  fancy,  in  which  I  was  already  ashamed 
of  inducing,  or  to  rtatone  the  even  tenaion  of  nerves  which  I  really  felt 
were  for  the  mcHpent  overwroaght  or  unstrung.  The  apartment  that 
vras  now  to  be  mine  for  the  night,  had  evidently  at  some  distant  date 
fmmed  part  of  a  state  suite  of  rooms,  probably  the  principal  ones  in  the 
pakee  of  a  noUe,  it  might  be  of  DuJte  Alfonsoi's  court.  It  was  so  lofty 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  lost  in  shadow ;  and  the  dusky 
ceilinc  only  allowed  so  much  of  its  design  to  be  visible,  as  to  show  that 
it  had  bemi  ftahioned  in  stucco-work  of  a  richlv  daborate  kind,  but  of 
which  the  pattern  was  cut  short  bv  the  lath-aad-plaster  division  at  pre- 
sent doing  duty  for  a  partition-wall  between  the  room  I  was  in  and  Uie 
nest  slice  of  what  was  no  longer  a  continuous  gallery.  There  was  a  high 
bMvy  mantel-piece  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  above  it,  let  into  the 
wall  itself,  was  a  picture  painted  on  paneU  a  portrait  probably  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  draped  in  the  folds  of  a 
Spanish  doak,  and  wearing  a  hat  with  a  drooping  plume  of  feathera 
slouching  low  on  his  forehead.  To  my  distempered  imagination  the  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  me  with  a  strange  burning  brilliancy  ;  and  there  ahnost 
appeared  to  me  to  be  something  familiar  in  the  attitude  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  figure^  till  the  scene  of  the  afternoon  suddenly  recurring 
to  my  mind,  I  recognised,  in  my  remembrance  of  the  man  I  had  seen 
amid  the  castle  ruins,  the  clue  to  my  supposed  familiarity  with  the  pic- 
ture before  me.  It  was  absurd,  ana  yet  when  I  looked  again,  there  waa 
more  tban  a  fancied  likeness  j  the  light  was  too  indistinct  to  allow  me  to 
aee  the  features  accurately,  but  the  glitter  of  the  eyes,  the  doak  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  the  hat  ■"  ■  Why,  thought  I,  if  the  hero  of  my 
daylight  rencontre  bad  but  worn  feathers  in  his,  which  I  don't  recollect 
that  ne  did,  I  could  have  sworn  that  that  was  the  very  droop  of  hia 
sombrero.  I  resolved  to  look  no  longer,  and  putting  down  the  candle 
on  the  table,  threw  myself  into  an  armchair  in  company  with  an  old 
newspaper  which  I  took  out  of  my  portmanteau,  determined  to  read  it 
steadily  through,  and  so  discipline  the  time  that  remained  before  going 
to  bed.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  I  tried  to  fix  my  attention  on 
leading  article,  fashionable  intelligence,  or  advertisement;  the  para- 
graphs met  my  gaze,  but  failed  to  engage  any  interest  in  their  contents. 
My  ear  was  set  to  catch  the  slightest  sound ;  my  eye  wandered  rest- 
lessly towards  the  shadowy  comers  of  the  room,  and,  though  I  resolved 
not  to  ghmee  in  that  directioQi  I  feit  the  inspection  of  those  unwavering 
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iyes  nbfff  ilie  mantel-piece  looking  down  upon  m9f  uA  witehing  wmy 
morement.  The  Btorm»  meantime,  that  had  lulled  for  a  little^  now 
broke  forth  afresh,  not  with  the  oontiwied  tioknoe  of  ifta  former  fary, 
bat  fitfuUj,  at  pasnonate  intervals,  dashing  against  the  window-panes^ 
ttid  roaring  roond  the  roof  as  if  seeking  to  foree  an  entry,  and  then  sol* 
knlj  withdrawing  its  beaten  forees  to  gather  strength  ere  rashing  to  a 
renewed  attack.  It  was  in  one  of  the  mterrals  that  thus  diversified  ikm 
war  of  wind  and  run  going  on  ontside,  as  I  listened,  in  the  gradually 
soceeediog  qoiet,  to  the  distant  preparadons  ci  the  eombatants,  that  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  £ur  end  of  the 
loom,  strock  mj  ear  and  made  me  start  to  mj  Uet*  A  large  hearf 
screen  was  stretdied  before  the  wall  of  that  side  of  the  apartment ;  and  il 
was  evident  that  from  behind  it  came  the  sounds  in  question,  seeming 
to  proceed  from  some  spot  not  within  the  room  itself,  but  as  though  a 
door  left  ajar  between  it  and  another  chamber  gave  them  admittanee* 
Candoodr,  with  candle  advanced  well  before  me,  atid  etepf^ng  solUj,  I 
crept  to  the  screen,  peered  round  it— nothin|;  te  be  seen  there.  At  this 
moment,  with  an  outburst  of  redoubled  violence,  the  wind,  dashing 
0§fenst  the  window-frame,  forced  k  open,  and  eztingui^iing  the  candle^ 
left  the  room  in  darkness*  No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  I  perceived^ 
what  till  then  had  failed  to  be  noticeable,  that  through  two  or  three 
chinks  in  the  partition  boarding  rajs  from  a  licht  in  the  adjacent  aptft- 
nent  were  visible;  and  on  looking  closer,  the  pknks  of  kth  were,  I  saw, 
so  looed  J  put  together  as  to  enable  me,  in  more  than  one  place,  to  com* 
mand  a  view  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  room  beyond,  first  doe-' 
ing  the  window,  I  returned,  and  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  tho 
equivocal  nature  of  mj  proceeding,  i^Ued  ray  eye  to  one  of  these  aper« 
tores,  and  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  all  other  considerations  were 
lost  in  the  interest  with  which  the  seene  I  looked  on  held  me  rivelted 
to  the  spot. 

It  was  a  room  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  I  occupied, 
but  barw  and  more  scantily  fbmished.  On  a  table,  at  one  side^  stood 
an  oil-lamp  of  the  rudest  constrnctioD,  v^ose  feeble  glimmer  sclarcelj 
sufficed  to  liffht  up  that  part  of  the  chamber  lying  b^ond  it,  where  I 
could  with  £ffienity  nmke  out  the  folds  ot  a  curtain  hanging  befbre 
what  was  either  a  recess  in  the  room  ite^,  or  the  passi^  to  another 
apavtBient.  It  vras  not,  however,  en  these  Anmishi^  details  that  my 
attention  was  turned;  my  eye  but  glanced  over  thm  to  be  cauffht 
and  arreeted  by  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  seemed,  at  first  sight, 
the  onh  occupant  of  tlw  room.  She  was  standing  nearly  opposite  to 
where  I  was  plaeed,  holding  open  a  door  leading  to  seme  passage,  the 
darkness  <tf  which  allowed  me  to  distingai^  nothing  beyond ;  her  ^mm 
was  tamed  awi^  from  rae^  and  after  a  moment  I  perceived  that  the 
sooMh  of  the  voices  I  had  beard  were  those  of  her^s  and  that  of  some 
one  ontside  with  whom  she  was  holding  a  hurried  conyersatioii.  I  had 
hardly  done  more  than  note  what  I  have  deseribed,  when  turning  round 
towards  m^  what  was  my  astooishmevt  to  reeogntae  in  her  the  young 
girl  whom  I  had  seen  that  day,  and  in  the  man,  whom  th%  was  now  con- 
ducting sofUy  into  the  apartment,  with  ingsr  on  her  Mp,  and  k>oking 
cantionsly  asonad,  her  quondam  companwn.  There  he  stood,  in  eloak, 
hat,  and  genend  appearance,  wnk^k  the  same  aa  I  had  seen  him  m  the 
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groands  of  the  Castle ;  but  in  the  girl's  face  and  whole  air  a  complete 
change  was  manifest. 

Instead  of  the  dejected  look  of  grief  and  despair  with  which  her  eyes 
had  been  fixed  on  the  ground  when  last  I  saw  her,  an  eager  excitement 
seemed  now  to  animate  eyeiy  gesture^  erery  glance ;  the  ear  bent  for- 
ward to  listen  anxiously,  the  eye  peering  restlessly  in  all  directions, 
were  evidences  of  irrepressible  anxiety,  resolute  to  accomplish  some- 
thing of  which  the  execution  yet  gave  cause  for  alarm.  This  stnmge 
pair  moved  forward  thus  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  there  pausing, 
the  woman  turned  round,  and  pointing  to  the  curtain  I  have  mentioned 
as  hanrinff  at  the  other  end  of  the  ch^ber,  said  to  her  companion  in  a 
tone  of  voice  svdOiciently  distinct  for  me  to  catch  each  word — "  Hush  I 
his  sleeping  chamber  is  beyond." 

''And  you  are  certain,  Giulia,  that  it  is  he  himself,"  replied  the 
man. 

''Can  I  be  mistaken  ?"  she  rejoined.  "  When  first  he  arrived,  his 
disguise,  and  the  absence  of  any  idea  that  I  should  meet  him  here,  pre- 
vented me  from  recognizing  him ;  but  his  voice  and  accent  soon  struck 
me,  I  knew  not  why,  for  I  did  not  recollect  him  even  then ;  but  I 
watched  closely ;  he,  suspecting  nothing,  heeded  me  not.  I  marked 
his  gait ;  I  looked  upon  his  hand — ^you  remember  that  scar  upon  his 
left  palm — his  disguise  was  penetrated  ;  the  so-called  Count  Moncorvo 
stood  before  me.  Oh,  it  was  maddening  to  think  that  there,  by  a 
miracle  of  Heaven,  within  reach  of  my  hand,  was  placed  the  man  who 
has  brought  you,  father,  so  low,  and  that  yet  he  might  escape.     I 

dreaded  uiat  you  might  already  have  left  the  town,  and  if  so I 

could  not  bear  to  thi^  of  it.  I  rushed  forth  to  seek,  thank  Heaven 
to  find  vou,  in  time." 

"At  length  my  hour  is  come  I"— and  as  the  man  uttered  these  words, 
his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  his  eye  to  glisten,  the  fire  of  long-repressed 
passion  to  bum  in  his  regard — "  the  hour  of  justice,  call  it  not  revenge — 

the  hour  that  shaU  redress  the  wrong  I  suffered  at  his  hands,  or *' 

and  his  fingers  closed  upon  a  da^r-hilt  which  peeped  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  his  cloak — "  repay  it  him." 

"  Hark  I  what  was  that  f"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  a  sound  proceeding 
firom  the  direction  of  the  curtain  made  them  both  start.  "  It  is  his 
step— he  is  coming  this  way*  Back!  backi  the  light  will  betray  us  I" 
ana  catching  hold  of  the  man's  hand,  she  drew  him  quickly  back  within 
the  shadow  of  the  wall.  At  the  same  instant,  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room,  there  advanced  forward  a 
man,  the  expression  of  whose  countenance,  as  he  came  towards  the 
table  on  which  the  lamp  stood,  once  seen,  made  me  forget  all  beside ; 
so  pale  as  to  be  well  nigh  bloodless,  with  lips  rigidly  closed,  and  eyes 
that,  while  wide  open,  seemed  wholly  void  of  speculation — cold,  motion- 
less orbs,  wherein  no  ray  of  intelligence  appeared  ever  to  have  shone. 
1  scarce  noted  the  short,  abrupt,  mechanical  movement  of  the  pace  with 
which  this  figure  advani^  so  intently  absorbed  was  I  by  the  unearthly 
aspect  of  the  features  I  beheld.  Such  a  face,  methought,  might  Frank- 
enstein have  shuddered  to  see  instinct  with  the  first  animation  of  life,  as 
the  horrible  monster  of  his  creation  began  to  recognise  in  him  the  au- 
thor of  its  being.    On  be  came,  gasing  fixedly  before  him,  not  moving 
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bis  head  a  hair-breadth  to  the  right  or  left*  straight  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  I  was  standing.  Fascinated  with  horror,  I  held  my 
breath  till,  as  he  drew  nearer,  in  a  paroxysm  of  nerrons  excitement  I  was 
on  the  point  of  mshing  from  the  room  and  shouting  an  alarm,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  short  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mil  dividiiu;  ns,  and 
atretchii^ont  his  hands,  seemed  searching  for  something  in  &t  empty 
space.  This  gestnre,  and  the  uncertain  manner  in  which  he  mored  hn 
hands  about,  were  so  strange  as  to  cause  me  to  examine  more  closely ; 
and,  as  I  did  so,  the  truth  Sashed  across  my  mind  that,  in  the  man  be- 
fore me,  I  saw  a  somnambulist !  Such  was  certainly  the  case.  He  was 
even  now  occupied  in  the  mental  carrying  out  of  some  course  of  actiout 
of  which  he  alone  held  the  due. 

*'  It  should  be  here,"  he  muttered.  <<  Why,  what  is  this  7  Has  the 
chapel  been  rebuilt,  or  is  the  altar  gone,  or  bave  I,  it  may  be,  gone 
astray  ?  No,  no — ^this  is  the  Oratory  of  Saint  Anthony — this,  surely,  is 
the  nx>t.  Ah,  here  it  is  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  as  be  touched,  in  grop- 
ing about,  a  low,  heavy,  old-fashioned  chest  that  did  duty  for  a  wardrobe 
against  the  wall.  <<  Let  my  friend  Filippo  cry  loud  as  he  may,  it  will 
be  long  before  he  makes  tms  hiding-place  reveal  its  secret,"  continued 
he,  with  a  low  chuckle,  as  stooping  down  he  opened  a  bottom  drawer  of 
the  chest,  which  he  appeared  to  identify  witn  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment present  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  depositing 
something  therein. 

*'The  Oratory  of  Saint  Anthony  I"  repeated,  with  a  sui 


the  doaked  stranger,  who,  while  all  this  was  ^ing  on,  hadcrejpt  gradu- 
ally forward,  and  was  now  standing  dose  behmd  Uie  sleep-walKer.  '*  I 
know  it  well.  *Twas  there,  most  noble  Count,  was  it,  that  the  papera 
were  to  be  guarded  whose  loss  should  blast  my  life  7"  And  folding  his 
arms,  he  looked  down  with  a  fierce  smOe  of  exulting  hatred  on  the  man 
who,  kneeling  before  him,  was  busied  in  re-dosing  the  drawer. 

Suddenly  the  latter  started,  listened,  and  after  a  moments  pause 
aprung  to  his  feet. 

**  Hist !   Who  spoke  ?    Giacomo— make  answer,  man.    Who  is  it  f 

A  hand  fell  upon  his  shoulder  with  a  dench,  that  I  could  see  hdd  him 
as  in  a  vice,  and  the  first  speako's  voice  replied,  '^liUppo!  awak^ 
Simor  Conte,  and  welcome  an  old  firiend." 

With  a  convulsive  shudder,  that  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  whole 
body,  the  somnambulist  gasped  violently,  hb  eyes  quivered,  and  he 
awoke.  For  some  seconds  his  scattered  senses  failed  to  show  him  his 
situation;  but  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that  grasped  his  shoulder  made 
him  start,  and,  looidng  up,  a  cry  of  terror  seemed  on  the  point  of  burst- 
hig  from  his  lips  at  sight  of  the  man  before  him,  when  the  latter,  antici- 
pating him,  flung  his  doak  before  his  mouth,  and  rapidly  whispered, 
•<  On  your  Ufe,  not  a  sound — raise  an  alarm  and  you  die  on  the  spot. 
Those  letters— those  papers !    Speak !     Where  are  they  now  T 

*'  What  mean  you?    I  know  not  what  you  seek  of  me." 

''<  Trifle  not  with  a  desperate  man — speak,  and  quickly,  or  it  may  be 
toolate.'' 

*^  Father!  father  I"  cried  the  young  girl,  rushing  in  alarm  from  the 
door,  where  till  now  she  had  been  keeping  watch,  *'  I  hear  them  comine 
this  way  already.   They  have  tracked  you  hither  !    Fl  v,  or  you  are  lostT 

"AndleavehimagaintomodLatmeinsafety?  JfyerJ^^Qgj^ 


20  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  ANTHOKT. 

The  Count,  as  he  had  been  called^  bearing  the  words  of  the  giil, 
with  a  sodden  effort  suaceeded  in  freeing  himself  firom  the  gripe  of  the 
man  who  held  him,  and  mshed  towards  the  door,  uttering  a  loud  err  for 
help.  With  one  bound  his  captor  was  again  beside  him,  and,  olatching 
him  by  the  throat  ere  he  could  offer  anj  resistance,  had  dashed  him  to 
the  earth.  <*  So  be  it,  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning he  drew  his  right  hand  from  his  breast,  and  raising  it  aloft,  I  saw 
Uie  slitter  d  a  dagger-blade  poised  in  act  to  strike. 

The  whole  had  passed  so  quickly  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  realise 
the  fact  of  a  murder  being  about  to  be  committed  under  my  very  eyes, 
before  I  saw  that  not  a  second  was  to  be  lost,  if  any  effort  of  mine  was  to 
be  of  use  in  preventing  it  I  dashed  madly  against  the  fVail  woodwork 
of  the  partition.  I  felt  it  yield.  Again — ^it  gave  still  more— another  rush, 
and  crashing  before  me,  the  laths  splintered  into  broken  fragments, 
while  I,  hurkd  forward  by  the  impetus  of  my  own  effort,  found  myself 
the  next  moment  clutching  Filippo's  upraised  hand,  in  which  the  dagger 
yet  glistened.     "  Madman !''  I  exclaimed,  **  hold  1'' 

What  words  shall  express  my  astonishment,  when  the  prostrate 
Count,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  looked  me  coolly  in  the  race,  and 
in  a  voice  of  the  calmest  placidity  inquired — "  May  I  be  permitted  the 
fitvonr  of  learning  who  it  is  that  so  honours  us  with  a  visit  f 

I  looked  round  at  the  man  whom  another  minute  would  have  made  a 
murderer.  With  his  disengaged  hand  he  was  helping  himself  to  a  pindi 
of  snuff,  while  he  slowly  eyed  me  over  with  the  deliberate  air  of  a  critic 
I  turned  to  the  daughter,  whose  agony  at  her  father's  danger  had  so 
won  my  sympathy.  She  was  examining  the  broken  panel,  and  exclaim- 
ing "  Santa  Yergine  I  how  he  must  have  hurt  himself  coming  in.'* 

*'  Very  good,  indeed,''  broke  in  the  snuff-taking  assassin  in  a  voice  of 
grave  authoritv.  ^  Allow  me,  my  dear  sir ;  right  foot  a  leetle  more  for- 
ward, head  thrown  well  back,  arm  somewhat  higher,  empha»s  on 
the  word  hokL  Now  then,  if  you  please — '  MAdmnja^-^hold  P  ^*  And  he 
howled  out  the  last  word  with  an  energy  that  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  stupor  with  which  I  regarded  this  very  unlocked  for  sequel  of  my  ir- 
ruption into  this  societv. 

**  Where  am  I,"  at  length  I  cried,  ''and  what  on  earth  may  all  this 
mean  V* 

''  You  are  just  now,  Signore,  hononring  with  your  presence  the  poor 
apartment  for  the  time  being  of  your  most  devoted  servant,  Agamem- 
non Grippi,  primo-tragico^melocuramatico  of  the  celebrated  Martini 
company,'^  replied  the  gentleman  on  the  floor,  rising  from  his  position, 
and  making  a  low  bow;  ''  and  as  to  your  second  question,  it  means  that 
yon  have  done  us  the  favour  of  contributing  a  new,  and  I  may  say  with- 
out flattery,  really  powerful  effect  to  the  finale  of  the  drama,  whose  re- 
hearsal you  have  had  the  kindness  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in— 'The 
Count  and  the  Contadino ;  or,  Bandolini,  the  Baffled  Brigand  of  the 
Abruzzi.'  Poor  artists,  sir,  persecuted  by  fortune,  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  our  necessities.  Here  we  are  on  our  way  to  Padua,  bound  to 
appear  to-morrow  night,  the  first  night  of  the  festa  of  the  blessed  Saint 
Anthony,  at  the  theatre  of  Saint  Moses,  in  this  very  melo-drama.  A  per- 
fectly new  one,  illustrious  sir,  never  before  acted  on  any  boards ;  and— 
just  heaveiil  was  there  ever  sodi  a  calamity— on  this,  tiie  eve  of  that 
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sured  festiyal,  when  the  distiagmslied  pnVUe  of  Saint  Moses  will  look 
for  our  appeanmee,  we  find  onrsehes  arrested  on  the  road  to  glory  by 
a  catastrophe  as  deplorable  as  it  was  unexpected.  Figure  to  joorsetf 
that,  on  arriving  at  the  entranee  of  this  honoured  city,  the  axle-tree  of 
the  Thespian  wain  which  forms  our  travelling — carriage *' 

**  Cart,"  ioterpoUited  the  man  in  the  doak. 

*'  Conrejance,''  continued  Agamemnon,  "  broke— broke.*'  And  he 
looked  op  as  if  appealing  to  Jupiter,  to  demand  what  had  become  of  his 
thnnderbok  oa  the  occasion.  **  And  thas  it  comes  about  that  at  the  very 
hour  when  onr  last  dress-rehearsal  should  be  going  oa  within  the  walJa 
of  Saint  Moses,  are  we,  your  servants.  La  Zeforina,  Pylades,  and  mjwXf* 
compelled  to  perfect  our  parts  amid  the  straits  yon  behold,  and  m  att 
the  urenising  tortnre  ^  suspense.'* 

*'  For  whieh,  however,"  chimed  in  Pylades,  sweeping  the  floor  with 
his  hat,  '*  a  more  than  ample  compensation  presents  itself  in  the  oppw* 
tnnity  here  afforded  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  so  distinguished  a 
personage  as  the  illustrious  Signore,  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  La  Zeferina 
and  I  had  the  felidty  of  first  seeing  in  the  garden  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
this  aflemoon." 

''Most  true,**  I  replied ;  ''and  the  cloak  whidi  I  thought  so  super* 
iuous  at  the  moment,  proved,  I  doubt  not,  of  good  service  before  yoti 
and  the  fair  lady  reached  home." 

'*  Ah!*'  rejoined  Pylades,  "  you  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  surprised 
at  my  wearing  such  a  garment  in  the  middle  of  August ;  but  a  true 
artist,  Signore,  thinks  only  of  his  art.  We  were  occupying  these 
rooms  at  midday — I  say  these,  thoueh  then  they  were  but  one — this  and 
the  apartment  at  present  tenanted  by  yourself.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
latter  compartment  my  eyes  fixed  upon  a  picture  above  the  mantel- 

Siece,  studying  the  drapery  of  the  figure  there  painted,  and  meditating 
ow  the  capabilities  of  the  hat  and  doak  I  saw  before  me  might  bd 
made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  art,  when  in  rushes  Girolamo — ^the 
landlord,  that  is,  of  the  hotel— cries  out  that  an  English  milordo  has 
deigned  to  honour  this  house  by  selecting  it  for  his  patrona^  and 
that  he,  Girolamo,  will  be  driven  to  show  himself  unworthy  of  such  a 
favour,  inasmuch  as  the  hotel  is  full,  unless  I  and  Agamemnon,  by 
^living  up  half  of  our  apartment,  and  allowing  a  partition  to  be  run  up 
in  the  centre,  should  enable  him  to  provide  accommodation  sufficiently 
secluded  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  illustrious  benefactor.  He 
knew  he  had  but  to  mention  it  for  us  to  consent.  We  had  purposed 
profiting  by  a  rehearsal  within  doors;  we  adjourned  to  the  Castle 
grounds,  where  we  were  sure  of  being  nearly  as  undisturbed  as  at  home ; 
and  I,  still  filled  with  the  noble  suggestions  of  the  picture  on  which 
I  had  been  gazing,  turned  to  account  some  portion  of  the  aflernoon  in 
reducing  to  scientific  practice  the  hints  I  had  gathered.  It  was  during 
that  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  come 
round  the  walL"     And  again  the  hat  swept  the  ground. 

"  Signori,  supper  is  served  1"  interrupted  a  voice  at  the  door,  which 
I  recc^ized  as  the  landlord's  ;  **  and  the  Signor  Ippolito  has  returned 
to  say  that  the carriage  will  be  repaired  and  at  the  door  by  day- 
light." 
**  I  Iveodie  again  T*  cried  Agamemnon.     '<  Now  we  may  go  to  supper 
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with  light  hearts.     Our  honour  is  safe  ;  the  public  of  St.  Moses  will 

not  be  disappointed.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  drama,  it  is  not  worth 
while  keepii^  the  soup  cooling  to  finish  the  rehearsal  of  it,  though 
bj-the-bycy  we  have  not  jet  had  time  to  learn  to  what  happy  drcumstance 
we  are  indebted  for  the  very  effective  entrance  through  the  centre  flat 
of  oar  noble  visitor.  If,  however,^'  continued  he»  looking  towards  the 
broken  woodwork,  *<as  that  may  take  a  little  while  to  repair*  il  Signore 
would  so  far  waive  ceremony  as  to  accept  in  the  meantime  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  few  wandering  artists,  we  should  esteem  his  presence  at  our 
poor  supper-table  a  favour." 

'<  It  is  on  me  that  the  favour  is  conferred  by  vour  invitation,  whidi 
I  accept  with  delight,''  I  answered ;  "  and  we  will  make  an  exchange  of 
confidences  during  supper.  While  I  explain  to  you  the  cause  that 
brought  me  here,  you  shall  recount  to  me  the  true  denouement  of  the 
drama,  the  effect  of  whose  final  tableau  I  marred.'' 

*' Heightened,  on  the  contrary,"  protested  Pylades,  with  another 
circular  flourish  of  the  hat. 

Down  stairs  we  went ;  the  supper-table  was  spread,  about  it  a  merry 

Eartv  gathered,  among  whom  I  quicklv  found  myself  at  home.  The 
lugh  and  song  went  round,  the  hours  new  by  unheeded,  and  ere  I  bade 
my  late-made  friends  adieu,  the  vigil  had  lingered  on  to  dawn,  the  Eve 
had  brightened  into  the  Festa  of  Saint  Anthony,   j 


UP  AND  DOWN. 


tTp,  up,  up  the  hill. 

The  way  with  toil  is  rife ; 
Up,  up,  up  the  hill. 

But  'tis  not  so  with  Life* 

For  Touth  mounts  up  the  hill 

With  a  light  step  and  free ; 
And  ever  as  he  higher  climbs. 

The  merrier  heart  hath  he. 

Down,  down,  down  the  hill 

So  merrily  we  go ; 
Down,  down,  down  the  hiD, 

But  with  Life  it  is  not  so. 

For  Age  creeps  down  the  hill. 
Feeble,  and  faint,  and  grey. 

And  the  farther  he  goes  adown  the  hill. 
The  wearier  is  the  way. 


BiE. 
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Ths  art  of  Biography  is  altogether  a  modem  discoYery.  In  spite  of 
Plutarch,  and  Izuak  Walton^  and  half  a  score  more  of  notable  life-writers, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  biography  is  as  mnch  a  feature  of  the  present 
day,  and  marks  it  off  from  former  times  jast  as  distinctly,  as  the  Electric 
Tdegraph,  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Ragged  School,  or  the  Play  Ground 
Society,  which  last,  by  the  way,  forms  rather  a  sportive  instance  of 
modem  philanthropy.  Everybody  who  has  done  any  thing,  or  said  any« 
thing,  or  written  anything  worth  remembering,  for  his  own  fame's  sake 
or  for  the  world*s  benefit,  is  sure  to  have  a  psuedo-Boswell  at  his  elbow, 
taking  notes  and  photographing,  or  else,  inventing  points  of  interest  for 
every  day,  week,  and  year,  until  the  last  scene  comes,  and  the  news- 
paper record  of  mortahty  announces  also  for  us  the  shadow  of  the  for- 
mer life,  as  "just  ready,"  or  "  shortly  to  be  published.''  Even  this  is 
not  fast  enough  for  our  fast  ase ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
write  the  tife  of  a  political  or  literary  lion  long  before  he  has  ceased  to 
roar,  or  to  renounce  an  independent  existence  of  his  own. 

These  are  verily  sad  times  for  the  man  who  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  achieve  renown,  and  whose  natural  disposition  would  lead 
him  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  most  cherished  affections, 
from  the  unbashftd  gaze  of  an  inauisitive  public.  Such  a  man,  in  spite 
of  his  modesty,  can  seldom  avoia  *^  coming  out"  in  a  manner  more  or 
less  unpleasant  If  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living  celebrities  be 
published ;  if  a  friend  die  to  whom  he  had  written  letters ;  if  some 
tqx)graphical  guide-maker  happen  to  select  his  neighbourhood ;  if  a 
garrulous  cousin  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  present  a  letter  of 
introduction  ;  if  a  number  of  things  should  happen  about  which  there 
is  nothing  problematical — ^for  happen  in  this  nineteenth  century  they 
most  and  will — our  retired  genius  finds  himself  thrust  forward  into  the 
full  blaze  of  the  world's  garish  daylight,  and  scarcely  knows  his  own 
form  and  features  as  he  sees  them  there  exhibited. 

Well,  he  has  one  consolation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  small,  viz.-^ 
that  this  notoriety  which  so  grates  upon  all  his  more  sensitive  feelings, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  of  long  continuance ;  it  may  die  out  long  before 
he  is  himself  dead,  but  if  not,  by  the  time  the  grass  is  springing  freshly 
on  the  turf  of  his  day  bed,  his  written  biography  wiU  be  in  the  sere 
leaf,  unless  it  chance  to  be  one  of  the  select  few  which  stand  out  in 
itnuge  contrast  to  the  voluminous  biographical  blunders  which  are« 
year  after  year,  committed. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  boldness  with  which  a  friendly 
bi(^;rapher  sometimes  deals  with  the  character  of  his  victim  ;  how  he 
attenuates  it,  how  he  dissects  it,  how  he  smothers  it  beneath  a  pyramid 
of  dust ;  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  leaves  it,  bare  and  naked,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  to  the  blasts  of  criticbm ;  or  how  he  bedaubs  it 
and  covers  it  with  tinsd,  so  that  the  nearest  friends  of  the  **  subject  ** 
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(we  use  the  tenn  employed  by  anatomists  as  being'  the  most  appro- 
priate) camiot  recognise  it  in  this  new  dress,  anj  more  than  old  Homer 
would  know  hb  own  poems,  as  those  poems  ha^e  been  furbished  up  and 
spoilt  by  Pope. 

It  was  said  in  the  olden  time,  that  no  one  should  beaceoonted  happj 
until  he  ceased  to  live,  but  even  the  grave  must  be  a  rexatious  place  to 
the  man  who  is  threatened  with  a  biography.  He  must  look  with  wa. 
evil  eye  upon  his  friends,  and  wonder  whether  already  any  one  of 
them  18  storing  up  materials  to  be  made  use  of  when  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  If  the  idea  occurs  to  him  in  an  excitable  moment,  he  is  afirmid 
they  will  make  fas  indeed  is  most  probable)  a  sad  mess  of  his  remains ; 
and  he  wishes  tnat  it  were  at  all  practicable  for  him  to  stand  by  hit 
own  biographer,  to  throw  in  a  mnt  here,  to  thunder  at  him  for  aa 
abominable  libel  there,  to  keep  him  strictly  to  the  point,  to  prerent  hb 
revealing  any  secret  which  the  laws  of  friendship  require  to  be  concealed, 
and,  finally,  to  give  him  all  that  advice  which,  as  coming  from  a  virtooas 
though  perhaps  a  somewhat  angry  ghost,  is  not  likely  to  be  ibrgotten. 

One  word  of  command  the  ghost  would  not  fail  to  utter.  He  woiiUl 
know  that  if  this  were  regarded  hb  main  point  would  be  gained. 

«*  Why  friend,"  he  would  say,  "  if  your  version  of  my  life  is  to  be  of 
service  to  my  fame,  or  if  you  wbh  it  to  add  to  yours,  remember  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  biography.  I  don't  want  to  be  dragged  alons  in 
the  broad  daylight  at  the  pace  of  a  walking  funeral,  so  that  the  prmuie 
vulgar  may  count  my  scars,  and  number  up  my  follies,  and  compute  my 
virtues  by  subtraction.  As  one  coffin  was  large  enough  to  hold  my 
body,  so  will  one  volume  suffice  for  all  the  world  requires,  or  ooght  to 
know  about  me.'' 

There  is  some  good  sense  as  well  as  a  right  idea  of  the  demands  of 
literature  in  this  ghostly  counsel. 

Symmetry  and  proportion,  and  artist's  knowledge  of  light  and  shade, 
of  foreground  and  distance,  power  of  expression,  critical  sagacity,  love 
of  truth,  without  an  idle  blabbing  of  it  on  all  occasions  ;  just  so  modi 
reticence  as  shall  prove  the  virtue  of  silence,  and  so  much  narrative  as 
shall  be  required  to  give  a  dbtinct  and  vivid  portrait  of  hb  hero.  AH 
this  and  much  more  is  demanded  from  the  biographer,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  is  demanded  in  vain. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  biographies  of  some  of  those  great  literary 
men  who  flourished  during  the  last  half  century,  and  whose  names  are 
mentioned  with  honour  wherever  the  language  of  England  b  spoken. 

The  Life  of  Scott  is  a  work  of  great  literary  power,  and  is  written  bv 
a  man  who  could  heartily  and  feelingly  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  poet 
There  b  no  small  amount  of  talent  in  the  work ;  there  is  even  something 
which  approaches  very  near  to  genius,  but  the  length  (seven  or  tea 
volumes  in  the  two  earliest  editions)  betokens  either  a  want  of  skill  ia 
compression,  or  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  position  to  which  eves 
Sir  Walter  Scott  b  entitled  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 

There  is  the  "  Life  of  Southey,"  too,  in  six  goodly-sised  Tolnmes. 
The  storv  of  that  life,  however  simple  and  unexciting,  has  a  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  own,  which  allures  us  to  it  with  a  strange  fascination. 

In  Southey's  hands  literature  became  ennobled,  and  took  its  nok 
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M  a  proftsnon.  With  emment  abilities^  and  a  peraeTerance  and  in-i 
dastiy  altogether  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary  men,  he  had  bat  to 
duK»e  his  path  in  lin  in  order  to  ensure  success. 

After  one  or  two  experiments  in  other  directions,  Sonthej  felt  that 
fer  hira  literatnre  was  the  only  congenial  Tocation ;  and  throoghout  a 
hmf  and  ardoons  life— a  life  ftiU  of  struggles  and  of  heroism,  of  noble 
aspirations  and  hard  matter-of-fiiet  duties — he  dung  to  the  mirtrtss  of 
his  ehoice  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  lore. 

It  has  beoi  often  said,  and  things  which  are  frequently  repeated  ave 
BS  often  believed,  that  the  life  of  a  literary  man  can  only  haye  a  eon- 
tncted  interest,  since  it  is  usually  passed  in  retirement,  and  is  not 
associated  with  conspicuous  actions  or  with  events  commonly  termed 
historicsL 

But  the  student  of  human  nature,  and  the  man  who  wishes  to  gahi 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  spirit,  will  receiye  most  important  aid  frooa 
eyery  biography  that  is  written  with  truthftilness  and  candour ;  and  the 
student  of  literatnre  listens  with  an  eager  curiosity  to  any  account  of 
the  author  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  for  hours  of  happy  thought, 
or  whose  noble  imagination  has  sent  the  life-blood  boundwg  through 
his  yetns.  To  readers  such  as  these,  a  well- written  biognqphy  of 
Robert  Southey  would  present  the  most  yirid  attractions.  And  even 
now— Hshaotic,  cumbersome,  and  ill-arranged  as  the  materials  of  those 
six  yolumes  are-^there  is  enough  that  is  precious  in  them  to  make  one 
tolerate  and  almost  forgiye  the  blunders  oif  the  writer.  Tet  we  cannot 
ayoid  contrasting,  sorrowfully,  the  difference  between  that  biography 
and  some  of  those  fine  specimens  of  the  art  which  Southey  himself 
gare  to  the  world;  specimens  so  perfect,  as  far  as  composition  and 
artistic  arrangement  are  concerned — we  say  nothing  of  ftmlts,  since  we 
sre  speaking  only  of  literary  ability — that  his  son  might  well  have 
tsken  a  lesson  from  them,  and  either  have  told  the  story  better  or  con- 
fided it  to  more  capable  hands. 

Two  of  James  Montgomery's  acquaintances  have  published  a  life  of 
the  poet  so  interminabte  and  so  dismal,  that  we  question  whether  any 
poet  since  the  world  began  had  erer  more  reason  to  forswear  his  friends. 
Montgomery,  in  suite  of  some  weaknesses,  was  a  good  man  and  a  true 
poet,  or  he  woula  haye  been  ruined  "entirely"  by  Messrs.  Holland 
and  Eynrett.  We  belieye  they  meant  well — ^we  know  they  haye  done 
surpassingly  ill ;  but  already  they  haye  heesa  seyerely  flagellated,  and 
we  will  spare  them  in  pity. 

Something  better  than  this,  or  at  all  events  more  interesting  in  its 
contents,  is  the  biography  of  our  National  Melodist,  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  But  what  a  strange  medley  that  hfe  is.  If  the  materials 
firom  which  it  is  concocted  had  been  shaken  together  in  a  bag,  and 
then  taken  out  at  random  by  a  printer's  deril,  the  confusion  would 
hardly  have  been  "  worse  confounded."  Here,  again,  the  great  length 
of  the  work — even  though  it  contained  less  of  lumber  than  it  does-^ 
would  suffice  to  daunt  the  reader,  however  interested  he  might  be  in 
Thomas  Moore. 

Very  rapidly  we  must  pass  over  a  few  more  unfortunate  biographies. 
Oilman's  "  life  of  Colmdget"  of  which^  happily,  one  volume  only 
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was  published,  was  justly  said  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  '*  deader  tlum 
a  door  nail." 

Wordsworth's  biography  has  scarcely  an;^  claim  to  the  title ;  and 
indeed,  ike  learned  author  seems  to  take  praise  to  himself  for  the  wmy 
in  which  he  has  viewed  the  character  of  his  illustrious  nude.  All  true 
lovers  of  poetry  will»  of  course,  read  these  two  heavy  volumes,  not  for 
the  delight  thereof,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty.  They  will  perhaps  gain 
from  them  many  suggestions  and  some  food  for  thought,  but  those  who 
wish  to  read  a  simple  and  interesting  narrative  of  Uie  poet's  life  must 
wait  until  some  more  fortunate  biographer  shall  have  superseded  Dr« 
Christopher  Wordsworth. 

Auother  doleful  production,  albeit  not  of  the  literary  class,  is  the 
''Life  and  Diary"  of  good  Mrs.  Fry — a  most  worthy  and  admirable 
woman,  of  whose  actions,  which  "smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the 
dust,"  we  are  glad  to  hear,  but  whose  private  and  retired  thoughts 
might  well  have  been  spared.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  a  joivnal 
seems  to  us  very  much  like  a  breach  of  faith.  The  secret  meditadons 
of  an  earnest  Christian  were  never  intended  for  a  public  exhibition, 
any  more  than  those  confidential  letters  which  are  too  often  paraded  in 
print  in  contempt  of  all  good  feeling.  And  while  on  this  matter  of  a 
Diary,  our  thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  the  "  life  of  William  Wilber- 
force,"  in  which,  according  to  the  journalistic  method,  the  minutest 
facts  and  most  frivolous  thoughts  are  jotted  down  in  the  same  page 
which  contains  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  and  nobler  phases  of  the  philan- 
thropist's character. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would  not  lose  one  trait,  how- 
ever minute,  by  which  the  biographer  is  able  to  bring  out  the  charaeter 
of  his  hero  into  greater  relief;  of  such  traits  there  are  scores  in  Bos- 
well's  ''Life  of  Johnson,"  but  every  one  of  them  occupies  a  place  in  the 
picture  which  would  otherwise  be  left  unfinished.  Precisely  opposite 
in  character  are  the  many  insignificant  commonplaces  by  means  ol 
which  the  "  Life  of  Wilberforce"  swells  itself  into  five  volumes. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Wilberforce's  Diary  was  useful  to  himself,  as 
reminding  him  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended  to  do  ;  but 
for  any  other  purpose,  a  goodly  portion  even  of  that  selected  for  publi- 
cation is,  to  our  thinkine,  absolutely  worthless. 

Take^  for  instance,  the  49th  page  of  the  first  volume,  whidi,  with 
the  omission  of  three  lines  connected  with  a  forcing  paragraph,  we 
extract  verbatim : — 

<<24th.  House— spoke  very  well. 

«'25th.  Dined  Lord  Chatham's. 

««26th.  Pitt's. 

«'  Jan.  1st,  17S4.  Afler  breakfast  to  Cambridge—Comb^^room.  Towb- 
shend  asked  me  if  Pitt  would  stand  ? 

**  drd.  Set  off  for  Exton — ^where  got  late,  and  slept. 

**  4th.  In  vain  pressed  Mr.  Noel  to  attend  Monday,  12th. 
*  <<20th.  House — coalition  talked  ot    Dined  Independents— .opera— 4Uid 
supped  Goosetree's. 

•«  23d.  House— Pitt's  Bill— up  at  three. 

<'  29th.  Dined  White's,  by  way  of  forming  a  dub. 
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**  Feb.  dnd.  House  dll  twelTe.    Then  home,  and  dreamed  aboat  debate. 
*•  loth.  White's  to  ballot  for  a  committee-^iapped  there.    Wanted*  but 
in  Tain,  old  North  to  come  in. 
^  22nd.  Dined  G.  Hardisge's.    Mrs.  Siddons  sung  charmingly. 
«*24th.  Ldidj  Howe's  balL^danced  till  half-past  four. 
*'25th.  They  pat  off  the  House  by  a  trick— Address  carried  np." 

How  easy  is  it  to  mannfactnre  Yolnmes  with  such  stuff  as  this  ?-^ 
and  in  ihe  ''life  of  Wilberforce**  there  are  scores  of  pages  filled  in 
this  manner,  or  not  much  more  wisely* 

Under  the  same  cat^ory  of  spoilt  biographies^  we  may  class  Roberts's 
''life  and  Correroondence  of  Hannah  More,'*  in  four  volomes. 

Certainlj  that  dear  good  lady,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  this  century, 
was  in  very  high  repute,  did  manage  to  write  a  number  of  Tery  (useful 
no  doubt  but)  doll  volumes  on  all  kinds  of  grave  subjects.  She  was, 
as  the  Scotch  would  say,  an  "  unco  cannie  body ;"  very  earnest,  very 
sincere,  very  busy,  and  set  such  good  store  upon  her  time,  that  she 
would  not  even  punctuate  her  manuscript,  until  bodily  ilhiess  restrained 
her  from  more  important  occupation.  Her  pet  heroine,  Lucilla,  too, 
is  equally  exemplary,  and  divides  out  her  hours  with  the  most  carefid 
exactness,  hanging  her  watch  upon  a  tree  when  she  takes  her  recreation 
in  the  ^uden,  lest  she  should  exceed  the  apportioned  minutes. 

Perhaps  Hannah  More's  object  in  writing  '<  Ccelebs,"  was  to  disprove 
the  general  belief,  that  novels  are  "  light  reading  ;*'  for  to  peruse  that 
tale  is  certainly  a  labour,  and  not  entirely  of  love.  It  is  "  dismally 
dull  and  dolefuUy  dawdling,'*  as  The  Press  newspaper  said  of  Tenny- 
son's "  Maud.**  Not,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  wodd 
we  part  with  this  gentle  spinster,  who  did  a  good  work  in  her 
generation,  but  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Roberts  has  ruffled  our  usually  equable 
temper,  and  therefore  we  had  better,  although  somewhat  hastily,  dis- 
miss the  subject. 

We  have  said  enough — ^have  we  not  ? — concerning  those  men  and 
women  whose  dust  has  been  maltreated  by  injudicious,  incapable,  or 
careless  biographers,  and  perhaps  this  tirade  may  seem  to  run  counter 
to  our  assertion,  that  Biography  is  emphatically  an  art  of  modem 
time.     But  is  it  not  so  ?    Look  back  to  our  great  men,  who  flourished 
three  or  even  two  hundred  years  ago.    How  little  do  we  know  about 
them,  save  that  they  fought,  or  wrote,  or  sung,  and  then  returned  to 
their  mother  earth.    Almost  all  domestic  incidents,  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, habits  of  thought  or  life,  aspirations,  hopes,  or  efforts,  are  hidden 
from  US,  and  we  receive  just  that  dry,  bare  recital  of  facts — ^facts  too  far 
from  being  well  authenticated — whidi  gives  no  impress  of  the  character, 
and  therefore  fails  to  excite  any  vivid  or  personal  interest.     In  this 
our  nineteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  our  idea  of  what  biography 
should   be  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  just,  and  although  too 
often,  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  it,  we  fall  into  the  error  of  over-much 
dtffuaeness,  and  are  apt  to  entangle  ourselves  amid  the  mass  of  mate- 
rials we  collect,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mark  at  which  we  are 
aiming  is  assurecUy  the  right  one,  and  by  many  biogr^hers  it  has 
already  been  successfully  reached.     Even  those  whose  ndlure  is  the 
most  conspicuous  will,  by  their  labours,  mightily  assist  some  future 
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life^writeny  who  may  possess  a  more  delioate  sigbt,  a  firmer  haad^  and 
greater  practice  in  the  use  of  their  literary  weapons. 

A  few  fine  examples  there  are  which  these  men  may  stndy  with  ad« 
vantage.  The  lives  of  Arnold,  Buxton,  Grabbe,  Stephenson,  and 
Nelson;  Forster's  "Goldsmith/*  Lewis'  "Goethe/'  Lockhart's 
"Bums/'  Dixon's  "Admiral  Blake/'  and  the  "Life  of  Mrs.  Hemans," 
by  her  sister,  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  library,  on  the  shelves 
devoted  to  standard  authors,  or  to  books  which  we  open  again  and 
again,  in  search  of  some  new  beauty  or  suggestive  thought,  and  whioh 
we  never  open  in  vain. 


THE  CHANGE. 


Shk  has  not  lost  her  childish  ways, 

Her  simple  childish  arts. 
That  years  ago  came  joyfuUy 

like  light  upon  our  hearts. 

I  loved  her  when  her  happy  eyes 
Wore  aU  from  sorrow  free ; 
-She  never  chanaed,  a  child  then. 
She's  still  a  auld  to  me. 

Still  the  same  grave  and  saintly  brow, 

The  same  pure  thoughtful  eyes  ; 
ThoudoL  they  have  looked  into  the  depths 

Of  Love's  sweet  mysteries. 

The  same  face  sweetly,  sadly  pale^ 

With  the  same  happy  glow. 
As  if  you  laid  the  red  rose-leaves 

Upon  the  spotless  snow. 

Yet,  gentler  seems  her  gentle  vcHce, 

And  sadder  than  of  old. 
As  if  there  were  some  secret  thought 

Even  to  me  untokL 

And  often  on  soft  submer  days 

I  see  her  gase  <m  high. 
And  hear  her  murmur  of  a  home 

In  yond^  shining  sky. 

Asd  then  I  tremble  at  the  chaage^ 

The  only  change  I  see, 
For  the  shadow  of  the  coming  grief 

Falls  cold  as  death  on  me. 

BoBs&T  Hamnat* 
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In  that  red-bound,  giH-lettered  booky  which  marks  the  Briton  upon 
his  traTels  as  snrelj  as  doth  his  accurate  accent  and  polished  demean- 
oiir,  there  occurs  a  rich  little  bit  of  humbug  relatire  to  dangerous  expe- 
ditions, which  certain  classes  of  tourists  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  with 
great  unction  and  belief.  The  paragraph  to  which  we  allude,  after  hint- 
mg  pretty  broadly  that  any  one  who  undertakes  such  expeditions  is  a  fit 
and  proper  person  upon  whom  to  issue  a  commission  *'  de  hmatieo  in- 
qidrendo,^*  goes  on  with  fine  philanthropy  to  tell  us,  that  whaterer  right 
such  idiots  may  possess  to  endanger  their  own  worthless  necks,  they 
haTe  dearly  none  to  imperil  those  of  the  unfortunate  guides  whose 
'*  poverty,  and  not  their  will,  consents  "  to  their  following  so  dangerous 
ti  metier. 

Now  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  the  motives  of  these  friends  of  humanity 
wiA  not  bear  too  close  a  scrutiny.  I  rery  much  doubt  but  that,  on  a  nearer 
view,  considerations  of  a  personal  nature  will  be  found  to  leaven  this 
ri^teous  indignation ;  and  an  exceUent  way  of  testing  the  reality  of 
swdi  feelings  will  be  found  in  a  slight  statistiad  examination  of  the 
various  indiriduals  in  whose  mouths  such  sentiments  are  common. 
Thus,  taking  a  hundred  as  the  unit,  the  integral  parts  will  be  found  to 
be  as  follows  :«- 

Stoat  elderly  gentlemen,  whom  obesity  and  ^  Dira  Podagra" 
prednde  firom  pedestrianisiB     -  .  -  -    90 

HoDey-mooning  bndes,  who  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  when 
a  man  auurries  he  sbodd  give  op  aU  that  sort  of  thing  -    20 

Mild  yoang  men  (ffeneraUy  a&ictea  to  spectacles,  weak  in 
eyes  and  inteUksct)  who  believe  in  <<  Murray"  implicitly    10 

Matres  familias,  who  cackle  when  their  sons  attempt  the 
Glaciers,  as  miserably  as  do  hens  when  their  brood  of 
ducks  taJce  to  the  water  -  -  -  -    20 

Kil  admiraris,  who  go  abroad  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  who 
iiad  "  all  barren  from  Dan  lo  Beer^ba**         -  -    20 

Stoat  hearty  fellow^  who  really  enjoy  firesh  air,  exercise,  and 
adventure^  althon^  thsjr  cordially  detest  that  waste  of 
energy  known  as  a  ^'constitationai  walk"         .  •     0       ' 

This  proportion,  arrived  at  ailer  much  exp^enoe,  calculation,  and 
observation,  will,  I  believe,  be  ibund  nearly  correct ;  and  aa  I  feel  sure 
that  sQch  iUiberal  persons  form  hot  an  infinitesunaJ  fraction  of  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  this  Magazine,  I  shall  proceed  without  any  hesita- 
tion to  describe  exaetly  such  an  expedition,  undertaken  without  a  rag  of 
excuse  In  the  shape  of  scientific  motive,  and  solely  from  a  love  of  ad- 
ventnie,  and  a  desire  to  see  with  my  own  ejeM  the  marvels  of  the  Upper 
Alpine  regions,  a  sight  to  which  the  price  of  admission  is,  always  some 
little  peril  and  a  good  deal  of  exertion. 

Having  once  made  op  my  own  mind  on  the  subject,  the  next  thing  was 

to  find  a  friend  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  accordingly  was  highly 

'    ^W^^ijfefd  to  aecnra  in  Mi^  S  *       a  econpaniou  whose  bottom  ana 
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Eluck  hid  been  proved  in  many  a  weary  forced  march  and  well  stricken 
attle-field.  Our  plans  were  soon  arranged,  and  having  fixed  upon  the 
pass  of  the  Strahleck  as  the  scene  of  our  exploit,  we  started  off  one  fine 
summer's  day  last  year  from  Interlaken,  and  crossing  the  Wengem 
Alp  in  good  style  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  canter,  arrived  in  Gri^d* 
waid  in  time  to  make  preparations  for  the  business  of  the  morrow. 

The  Strahleck  Pass,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  be  aware,  lies  be- 
tween Grindelwald  and  the  Grimsel  Hospice.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  rank, 
in  point  of  danger  or  fatigue,  with  such  expeditions  as  the  ascent  of  the 
Wetterhom,  the  pass  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  or  that  of  the  Weisse  Thor, 
from  Zermatt,  but  still  was  a  formidable  undertaking  to  unpractised  pe- 
destrians such  as  we  were,  and  enjoyed  sufficient  reputation  as  a  perilous 
pass  to  satisfy  anv  one  of  moderate  capacity.  Our  choice,  however,  was 
principdly  guided  by  its  vicinity  to  our  head- quarters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  whole  course  lies  embosomed  in  the  very  heart  of  those  vast  Alpine 
solitudes  and  trackless  ice-fields  that  stretch  away  for  nearljTa  hundred 
miles,  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the*sea  level,  and  is 
flanked  by  those  giant  peaks,  the  Shreckhorn  and  Finster  Aar-hom, 
whose  virgin  summits  have  never  yet  been  sullied  by  the  foot  of  man, 
and  whose  sterile  clifiFis  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  by  one  standing 
on  the  icy  seas  from  which  they  spring  towards  heaven.  Oh,  reader, 
you  who  possess  stout  limbs,  steady  head,  and  a  mind  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  subhme,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  laziness  and  pseudo-philan- 
thropv,  and  whenever  an  opportimity  of  such  a  walk  presents  itself, 
seize  it.  I  warrant  you  it  will  be  a  day  "  Alhd  creta  Notandua  " — a  day 
whose  slightest  incidents  will  remain  green  in  your  memory  when  many 
a  more  important  event  in  life's  garden  lies  sere  and  withered. 

As  it  happened,  a  party  had  just  arrived  over  the  Pass  from  the 
Grimsel  side — a  circumstance  which  had  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing us  with  guides  who  were  acquainted  with  the  route,  and  of 
affording  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  little  of  the  work  that  was  cut 
out  for  us.  One  of  them,  a  stout  young  barrister,  who  was  clearing  his 
brain  during  the  long  vacation  from  the  fo^  of  **  Chitty  **  and 
*'  Feame,"  seemed  ^*  as  fresh  as  paint ;"  but  his  companion,  a  slight 
fair  lad,  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  **  grog^  all  over,"  and 
it  was  evident  that  walking-powder  had  to  be  administered  to  bring 
him  along  the  last  part  of  the  road.  Nevertheless  he  was  full  of  pluck, 
extended  a  pipeshank  of  a  leg,  and  called  upon  us  to  admire  the  iron 
texture  of  its  muscles,  and  warned  us,  in  a  patronising  way,  that  if  we 
were  unused  to  walking  we  had  better  not  attempt  the  Strahleck,  which 
was  fourteen  hours  of  hard  work.  He  also  informed  us  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  walk  on  to  Interlaken  that  same  night  (twelve  miles  of 
hilly,  macadamised  road)— a  foolish  feat  which  he  actually  attempted, 
although,  as  might  be  expected,  he  broke  down  before  he  had  proceeded 
a  mile,  and  was  then  ana  there  put  to  bed  and  taken  care  of. 

It  may  enable  those  who  have  never  been  at  Grindelwald  to  follow 
our  track  more  easily,  if  I  attempt  a  slight  topographical  description 
of  the  Valley,  as  seen  from  the  terrace  of  the  **  Aigle.*  You  are 
standing  low  down  in  an  irregular  oval  bowl,  of  which  the  margins 
lyin^  to  the  east  and  west  are  the  lowest,  and  the  southern  the  highest 

*   ^  you  to  the  north,  through  meadows  and  pine  forests,  wind9 
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the  path  to  the  Fanl-horn ;  to  jour  left  is  the  mule  road  orer  the 
Grand  Scheideck,  which,  passing  by  the  Baths  of  Roseulaoi,  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Reichenbacb,  drops  down  eventually  into  Meyringen.  On 
the  right,  across  a  shoulder  of  the  Lauberhorn,  strings  of  horses,  pedes- 
trians, and  chaises  d  porieurs  are  for  ever  winding  over  the  Wengera 
Alp  to  Lauterbrunnen ;  and  before  you,  to  the  south,  rise  precipitously 
the  great  features  of  the  Valley,  the  three  huge  pyramids  of  rock, 
whose  dizzy  precipices  hang  over  your  head  to  the  height  of  nearly 
10,000  feet.  The  Wetterhom  to  the  left,  the  Grand  Eiger  to  the  right, 
and  between  them  and  flanked  by  two  great  glaciers,  which  roll  their 
icebergs  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Valley,  stands  the  Mettenberg, 
which,  huge  as  it  is,  forms  only  the  base  of  the  loflv  Shreckhom,  whose 
head  cannot  be  seen  from  your  present  point  of  view.  Our  path,  for 
the  morrow,  skirts  the  western  bank  of  the  Lower  Glacier,  being  that 
which  separates  the  Mettenberg  from  the  Eiger,  and  it  was  towards  the 
flat  Fis-meery  which  forms  its  summit  and  supplies  its  stream  of  ice, 
that  our  eyes  were  turned  on  this  occasion  in  meteorological  specula* 
tion  as  to  the  morrow. 

Now,  when  at  home  or  in  any  comparatively  flat  country,  I  pride 
myself  upon  being  somewhat  of  a  judge  of  the  weather ;  and  when 
yachtings  can  look  "  alow  and  aloft,"  to  windward  and  leeward,  and 

E reserve  as  mysteriously  sagacious  an  expression  as  any  of  my  neigh- 
ours ;  but  in  Switzerland  I  invariably  refrain  from  expressing  any 
opinion,  for  I  know  well  that  if  founded  upon  any  ordinary  rules,  'tis 
ten  to  one  but  that  it  will  be  falsified.  There  every  valley  has  its  sepa- 
rate code  of  signs,  every  wreath  of  doud  its  meaning ;  portents  are 
drawn  from  the  particular  sounds  of  rushing  waters,  and  strong  opi- 
nions hazarded  on  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  the  fall  of  avalanches. 
No  one  but  a  "  native"  can  use  these  indications  with  success,  and 
too  often  are  their  prognostications  formed  on  the  suggestions  of  self- 
interest,  rather  than  on  those  aflbrded  them  by  the  voice  of  Nature. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  quite  a  ''toss  up"  whether  we  should  go 
or  not.  The  afternoon  had  turned  out  cloudy  and  drizzly,  scarcely  the 
base  of  the  Glacier  was  visible,  and  yet  the  guides  declared  themselves 
ready  to  stake  their  professional  reputation  on  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. At  last  we  came  to  a  compromise.  On  the  morrow  afternoon 
we  would  ascend  as  far  as  the  Chalet  of  the  Sassenberg  (the  highest 
inhabited  dwelling  in  Europe),  which  was  situated  on  the  farther  shore 
of  the  Eis-meer.  There  would  we  sleep,  and  if  the  guides  proved 
false  prophets,  and  the  weather  unfavourable  on  the  next  morning,  we 
were  to  return  to  Grindelwald,  and  the  contract  should  be  void.  In 
this  arrangement  the  guides  readily  acquiesced,  and  in  a  short  time  a 

mutual  agreement  between  myself  and  Major  S of  the  one  part, 

and  Fritz  von  Almen  and  Ulrich  Linder  of  the  second  part,  was  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  and  the  guides  entered  into  their  functions  with 
an  importance  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Boots  were  overhauled,  and 
new  rough  nails  inserted  wherever  the  old  ones  had  become  flat  and 
smooth  ;  alpenstocks  underwent  a  rigid  examination,  and  their  powers 
of  endurance  subjected  to  mighty  tests  ;  lastly,  the  important  question 
of  commissariat  was  entertained  and  the  estimates  allowed,  which  con- 
cluded the  preliminaries^  and  allowed  us  to  retire  into  privacy  for  the 
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eighty  after  delirering  our  boots  into  the  care  of  mj  ralet  Simon,  a 
stout  Hibernian,  who  was  to  accompany  the  expedition,  at  his  own 
urgent  request,  in  the  capacity  of  private  pack-bearer  to  myself  and 
the  Major,  and  who  now  withdrew  with  our  ckauuure^  not  to  polish, 
hut  to  anoint  them  with  an  evil-savoured  unguent  of  great  virtue,  the 
component  parts  of  which  he  shrouded  with  the  deepest  mystery. 

The  next  morning  came,  but  our  enemies  the  clouds  were  still  in 
possession  of  the  iield.  Nevertheless  the  guides  were  confident,  and 
the  inhabitants,  without  any  visible  cause,  began  to  prophesy  for  ns  a 
jour  magnifiqne.  Towards  mid-day  a  slight  improvement  certainly  did 
take  place,  and  the  Glacier  became  clear  for  a  good  way  upf  A 
little  later  the  improvement  was  still  more  marked,  and  then  Frits 
laden  like  a  camel  draws  near,  and  announces  that  the  hour  of  de- 
parture  has  arrived.  We  point  out  to  our  friends  a  tall  solitary 
pine,  that  grows  by  the  threadlike  path,  as  far  on  our  way  as  the 
cloud  will  enable  us  to  see,  promising  them  a  parting  cheer  from 
thence,  and  we  are  off. 

It  takes  about  an  hour  of  steep,  but  not  difficult  walking  to  bring  us 
to  the  tree,  during  which  time  the  sun  has  come  out  strong,  an^  in 
consequence,  our  coats  have  for  some  time  hung  over  our  arms.  In  so 
doing,  our  brilliant  red  flannel  shirts  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dull  background  of  rock,  and  mark  our  whereabouts  plainly  to  the 
spectators  below.  We  turn  our  faces  towards  them,  and  find  to  our 
astonishment  that  the  whole  population  has  turned  out  to  witness  our 
ascent,  and  that  the  terrace  and  road  about  the  inn  are  thronged  with 
gazers.  Really  we  begin  to  feel  ourselves  people  of  importance.  Now 
lor  a  good  shout,  and  then  forward.  We  give  it  with  a  will,  and  **  pause 
for  a  reply."  Presently  it  comes  surging  upwards,  faintly  and  hoarsely, 
as  from  the  throats  of  many ;  then  we  wave  our  coats  from  the  spikes  of 
our  alpenstocks  in  token  of  adieu,  and  press  forward  with  high  hope 
and  spirits  into  Cloudland. 

But  now  it  is  evident  that  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  vegeta- 
tion,  the  way  no  longer  winds  through  the  spongy  tracts  of  moss,  crocus, 
and  dandelion,  that  the  Swiss  are  pleased  to  call  meadows,  and  our 
^esh  hobnails  grate  on  the  hard  slippery  limestone  that  forms  the 
hank  of  the  Glacier.  Clouds  still  envelope  the  higher  mountain  peaks, 
hut  in  every  other  respect  the  weather  is  most  propitious*  Presently 
the  path,  which  for  some  time  has  become  very  faint  and  hard  to  follow, 
ceases  altogether  in  a  plank  over  which  we  pass,  and  lo  I  we  stand  on 
the  ice! 

I  wish  my  friends  of  the  guide-compassionating  school  could  have 
witnessed  the  demeanour  of  the  two  specimens  of  that  injured  class  who 
accompanied  us,  when  they  found  themselves  on  what  I  cannot  help 
calling  their  native  element ;  how,  burdened  though  they  were,  they 
sprang  from  ridge  to  ridge,  bouncing  over  horrid,  but  lovely  blue  chasms, 
and  joddled  away  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  in  unrestrainable  excite- 
ment and  deUght.  The  fact  is  that  the  Swiss  guide  exults  in  his 
dangerous  vocation,  and  experiences  as  much  pleasure  as  his  employers. 
No  nation  has  a  purer  love  of  nature,  or  a  keener  sense  of  the  delights 
of  overcoming  material  difficulties  by  the  allied  forces  of  intellect  and 
muscle ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  these  hardy  mountaineers  make  no  secret 
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of  their  preferenee  to  accompany  Englishmen,  whose  national  character 
thej  have  so  often  found  to  be  calmness  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and 
a  eonrageous  endurance  of  fktigne  unmatched  by  any  of  the  nations  who 
send  an  annual  tribute  of  travellers  to  their  country. 

The  transit  across  the  Eis-meer  is  unattended  with  either  difficulty 
or  danger  to  those  accustomed  to  glacier- walking.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
crevasses  in  plenty,  but  a  very  little  acquaintance  with  them,  and  some 
eantion,  enables  one  to  weather  the  most  yawning  chasms  and,  by  a 
aeries  of  tacks,  to  move  a-head  with  a  rapidity  in  proportion  to  one's 
experience. 

Friti  brings  us  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  show  ns  one  of  the  lions  of 
the  place — a  splendid  waterfkll,  whose  stream,  aggrandised  by  a  host 
of  tributaries,  has  assumed  the  proportion  of  a  river,  before  it  disappears 
in  a  glassy  flood  adown  the  blue  jaws  of  a  huge  crevasse,  never  again  to 
n-appear  untfl  it  emerges,  turbid  and  travel-stained,  thousands  of  feet 
below,  out  of  the  icy  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  where  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  Liitschine. 

"While  we  are  watching  this  grand  scene,  Ulrich  has  gained  the  op- 
posite edge,  and  stands  with  a  huge  fragment  of  rock  uplifted,  like  Poly- 
phemus, to  crush  some  Acis  and  Oalatea  below.  As  soon  as  he  has 
caught  our  attention,  he  lets  **  the  massy  ruin  fly,"  and  with  a  crish ! 
crash!  splinter!  dash!  boom!  boom  I  it  hurtles  amono;  the  icy  pin- 
nacles and  caverns  below,  until  at  last  nothing  but  a  dull  sub-glacial 
groan  comes  up  de  prqfundis,  bringing  before  us  riridly  the  terrible  fate 
of  poor  M.  Mouron,  the  pastor  of  Grindelwald,  who  accidentally  was 
precipitated  down  just  such  an  abyss  in  the  year  1821. 

Resuming  the  line  of  march,  we  move  on  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain  (the  Viescherhorn)  which,  seen  from  below,  forms  the  back- 
ground to  the  glacier ;  and  here  a  very  picturesque  incident  occurred. 
Advancing  towards  us  over  the  ice  strode  a  burly  form,  attended  by  a 
flock  of  kids,  who  frisked  and  gambolled  about  him  in  the  most  sportive 
and  loving  way  imaginable.  Separated  from  his  own  species  for  months, 
except  upon  such  rare  occasions  as  the  present,  a  bond  of  intimacy  and 
affection  nad  sprung  up  between  the  goatherd  and  his  flock,  which,  pos- 
sibly, was  deeper  and  truer  than  many  a  more  demonstrative  friendship 
in  the  false  world  below. 

As  they  drew  near,  we  could  hear  his  encouraging  tones,  couched  in  a 
a  patois  which  seemed  to  owe  much  of  its  etymology  to  the  goats  his 
companions.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  young  bucks  would  fall  astern  for 
the  purpose  of  an  appeal  to  the  duello,  and  unmindful  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  battle-field,  their  sprouting  horns  would  come  clicking  to- 
gether with  all  the  venom  that  their  youthful  strength  allowed.  But 
on  such  occasions  the  strife  was  short :  a  paternal  voice  would  soon  call 
the  combatants  to  order,  who  would  at  once  shake  hands,  more  htEd- 
orum,  and  come  bounding  back  to  their  place  in  the  troop.  At  another 
time,  when  the  way  lay  across  any  crevasse  more  than  usually  broad,  it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  more  timorous  of  the  family  trot  up  to  their 
guide,  and  rubbing  their  noses  against  his  rough  hand,  appeal  to  him  for 
assistance  in  their  difHcuhy.  At  such  a  time  we  could  near  the  cheery 
word  of  encouragement,  as  the  goatherd  would  seize  the  applicant  by 
the  nedc  and  back,  and  with  a  swing,  pitch  it  clean  and  clever  over  the 
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rift  In  shorty  there  was  in  the  whole  scene  something  so  patriarchal 
and  suggestive  of  Scriptural  imagery,  that  the  dullest  heart  could  not 
fui  to  revert  to  ''  that  Good  Shepherd  who  careth  for  the  sheep,  and 
whose  sheep  follow  him>  for  they  know  his  voice.*' 

As  the  goatherd  comes  up  with  us,  Fritz  introduces  him  to  ns  as  our 
midtre  d*hotel  for  the  night,  he  heing  the  proprietor  of  the  ChMet 
of  the  Sassenberg,  *and  further  intimates  that  his  serrice  will  be  r^ 
quired  on  the  morrow  in  the  capacity  of  sumpter-mule  for  the  first 
part  of  the  journey,  the  dangerous  nature  of  which  requires  that  he 
and  Ulrich  shdl  devote  their  whole  unburdened  strength  and  agility 
in  our  serrice.  He  also  makes  ns  acquainted  with  his  name,  which  how- 
ever I  despair  of  communicating  to  the  reader,  the  sound  thereof 
somewhat  resembling  that  which  a  person  might  make  who  was  trying 
to  say  Michael  with  a  fish-bone  in  his  throat ;  and  as  to  spelling  it,  the 
employment  of  all  the  vowels  in  our  inefficient  alphabet  can  alone 
convey  a  faint  phonetic  resemblance  to  the  reality,  thus — 

MICHABIOUL. 

Half-an-hour  brought  us  to  the  chMet,  from  which  issued  to  meet 
ns  a  young  Michaeioul,  who  resembled  his  parent  so  strongly  in  eveiy 
respect,  dress  and  all,  that  it  was  like  looking  at  the  father  through 
the  wrone  end  of  a  telescope.  He  received  us  with  a  heritable  grin, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  hut,  which  was  snugly  sheltered  from  all  mis- 
adventure under  a  huge  boulder,  which  in  bygone  ages  had  toppled 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  behind. 

The  unpronounceable  one  was  courteous  withal,  and  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  guides  we  found  that  he  proposed  to  vacate  his 
own  and  the  boy's  bed  in  favour  of  myself  and  the  Major.  This  poU' 
tesse  we  refused  on  the  instant  of  inspection.  On  the  horrors  of  that 
cubiculum  I  decline  to  dilate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  had  we  not  with- 
drawn most  rapidly  from  its  ricinity,  a  catastrophe  might  have  occurred 
upon  which  I  cannot  dwell.  No,  my  hardy  Michaeioul,  we  will  not 
deprive  you  of  your  bed.  "  Requieaeas  in  pace,"  though  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  manage  it  For  us,  we  prefer  to  adopt  the  method  of  Miss 
''Margaret  Daw,"  who,  harine  disposed  of  her  bed,  was  obhged 
to  lie  upon  straw.  "We  will  seek  a  couch  elsewhere ;  it  is  impossible 
to  "  go  farther  and  fare  worse.** 

In  such  situations  however,  one  cannot  afibrd  to  be  particular ;  and 
when  the  choice  lies  between  bad  and  none  at  all,  the  selection  is  easily 
made.  Accordingly,  baring  impounded  a  quantity  of  fresh  hay,  which 
by  right  was  the  property  of  the  eoats,  we  shook  it  out  evenly  over 
the  floor  of  a  little  shed  which  acted  as  dairy,  and  which  was  construct^ 
simply  by  piling  up  rough  stones  until  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
overhanging  rock,  the  intervening  space  forming  our  dormitory.  Here 
we  determined  to  pass  the  night,  though  a  person  with  a  dehcate  nose 
might  possibly  have  objected  to  the  smell  of  the  gases  evolved  from 
decomposing  Swiss  cheese  (a  bad  kind  of  Gruy^re),  and  have  found 
fault  with  the  contiguity  of  two  pigs,  whose  stye  was  situated  in  un- 
pleasant propinquity  to  our  ears  and  noses. 
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HowereTy  Uiese  were  trifles  as  compared  with  the  abominatioiis  of 
the  patriarchal  coach  ;  and  as  a  Sybarite's  bed  of  rose-leaves  was  not 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  locality,  we  were  not  disposed  to  find  fault. 
On  emerging,  we  found  that  preparations  for  supper  were  satisfactorily 
progressing.  The  guides  were  taking  the  comestibles  from  their  sur- 
ehajqged  packs,  and  a  huge  copper  saucepan  of  arfi  on  laii  was  sim- 
mering fragrantly  over  the  fire.  Groat-miik  and  cream  were  of  course 
drugs  in  such  a  market,  but  furniture  was  scarce.  There  was  indeed 
a  ti^le,  such  as  it  was,  but  the  chairs  wore  so  peculiar  as  to  demand  a 
particnlar  notice.  Most  people  hare  seen  and  sat  upon  three-legged 
stools,  but  stools  with  one  leg  are,  as  &r  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Swit* 
Krland.  They  are  £uhionra  in  this  wise.  A  woocUn  dish,  whidi 
eonstitates  the  seat,  b  famished  with  a  single  prop,  which  springs 
from  the  centre  bdow,  and  to  the  sides  are  attached  leather  stn^ 
which  buckle  round  the  hips.  The  beauty  of  the  contrivance  is  its 
portability,  as  the  wearer  can  walk  about  the  mflking  field,  and  carry 
his  one-le^ed  stool  as  a  terrier  dog  does  his  bnnty  tail,  learing  hia 
bands  free.  It  is  rather  nervous  work  at  first  sitting  down  upon  this 
caudal  projection,  but  with  a  little  practice  it  comes  quite  easy,  and  is 
a  steadier  prop  than  might  be  imagined. 

Crockery- ware  was  an  unknown  quantity  at  the  chAlet  of  Sassenberg^ 
bat  in  lieu  thereof  were  dean  wooden  scoops,  with  a  hook  for  a  handle^ 
with  which  everybody  dipped  into  the  common  saucepan,  and  conveyed 
the  coffee  thence  to  Uieir  mouths,  according  as  they  had  occasion.  Tha 
meal  was  primitive  but  enjoyable,  and  when  it  was  over,  and  the  smoke 
oi  oar  dgars  curled  up  laiily  into  the  blushing  air  of  an  Alpine  summer 
evening,  a  sense  of  repose  and  immunity  from  care  pervaded  our  sools, 
and  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  scene  around  us. 

The  view  down  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  was  still  intercepted 
by  the  heavy  bank  of  cloud  through  which  we  had  ascended,  but  far 
away  the  pws  of  the  Foulhom  and  Rothhom  rose  like  islands  from  a 
mis^  sea.  To  our  left  were  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  Eiger,  backed  in 
the  distance  with  the  highest  summit  of  the  mighty  Jungirau,  and  by  a 
strange  phenomenon,  which  I  have  seen  more  than  once  since,  but 
never  bdfore,  every  outline  oi  dome  and  aiguiUe  were  shadowed  in 
wonderful  repetition  on  a  bright  cloud  against  which  they  seemed  to 
recline.  To  our  richt  the  scene  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  head 
of  the  Shreckhom  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  dosely  wrapped  in  her 
vi^KHiry  veil,  vouchsafing  to  her  worshippers  but  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment which,  embroider^  with  a  silvery  edge  of  glader,  swept  down 
to  oar  feet.  Now,  however,  with  a  slow  and  stately  movement,  the 
doods  began  to  part  asunder,  and  high  up,  so  high  as  to  make  us 
doubt  for  a  moment  its  reality,  forth  came  the  glonons  peak,  clad  in 
a  mantle  of  flame,  the  transient  l^acy  of  the  dying  day. 

A  barrier  of  doud  still  floated  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk,  and  while 
it  separated  those  upper  glories  from  the  shadowy  regions  below, 
marked  the  spot  where  even  the  foot  of  the  chamois  must  pause  with  a 
**  thus  fiu-,  and  no  farther;"  and  high  above  all,  the  stony  finger  of 
the  mountain  seemed  to  point  aloft  in  proud  mockery  to  the  clear,  blue 
heaven,  taunting  our  grovelling  spirits  that  they  could  no  more  rise 
there  than  our  puny  limbs  could  scale  its  adamantine  walls. 

'  Messieurs,*'  said  Fritx,  *'  regardez  Id  haut.'*  ^.^^^^^^  by  Google 
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Following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  we  could  with  some  difficulty 
perceive  a  black  spot  which  seemed  to  swim  calmly  and  smoothlj  h%n 
over  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain. 

*'  C'est  le  Lammergejer.  Le  rauture  des  agneaux.  II  plane  bicn 
haut,  n  ^t  oe  pas  Messieurs.    Mais  le  bon  Dieu  est  plus  haut  eneore." 

Friti  was  what  b  called  an  ignorant  man,  nerertheless  he  had  fbiuMl 
the  right  answer  to  the  taunt  of  the  Shreckbom. 

The  twiHght  passed,  and  the  chill  night-wind  sweeping  arer  the  iee 
at  last  droTe  us  from  the  spot  We  left  it  reluctantly,  for  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon,  far  from  injuring  the  view,  only  brought  out  fresh 
phases  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Not  a  cloud  remained  but  one,  which 
still  brooded  orer  Grindelwald  ;  and  high  over  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
the  Shreckbom,  where  the  Alpine  eagle  had  soared  at  sunset,  now 
^ttered  a  brilliant  star. 

But  the  hour  has  arriTed  when  we  must  seek  the  hay  in  the  daily, 
for  if  we  would  aroid  another  night  on  the  glacier,  we  most  be  on  the 
road  to>morrow  momiog  before 

*'  The  enrions  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East." 

Michaeioul  and  his  son  are  long  ago  a-bed,  and  our  guides,  whose 
sense  of  politeness  will  not  allow  them  to  turn  in  before  their  masters^ 
are  beginning  to  hint  at  the  expediency  of  a  general  retirement.  So  in 
we  creep :  my  billet  is  in  the  far  comer ;  next  to  me  lies  the  Major, 
then  the  trusty  Simon,  then  Fritz,  and  lastly  Ulrich,  who  being  next 
the  door,  and  probably  feeling  the  night  air  rather  chilly,  proems  to 
dose  that  aperture  as  hermetically  as  he  can.  An  in(Hgnant  shoot 
from  the  Major  and  myself,  as  soon  as  we  understand  his  dreadful  in- 
tention, causes  him  to  desist,  and  seek  in  other  ways  to  keep  up  Us 
caloric  ;  and  then  each  of  us,  burrowing  as  deeply  as  he  can  in  his  hsy 
nest,  sets  himself  to  perform  the  almost  impossible  feat  of  going  to 
sleep  malice  prepense. 

Frits  is  the  first  to  succeed,  and  announces  the  fact  after  about 
fifteen  minutes,  by  the  most  sonorous  nasal  respirations — a  melodious 
performance  which  causes  the  adjacent  pigs  tunefully  to  swell  the 
diorus. 

"  Beast  1"  growb  the  semi-somnolent  major,  who  has  for  the  last  five 
minutes  deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  just  asleep.  "  Kick 
him,  whoever  is  next  him." 

Cheerfully  and  eonsdentioiisly  doth  Simon  acquit  himself  of  the 
duty,  and  in  an  instant  the  *'  brave  Swiss  boy"  bounces  up  with  s 
fusilade  of  French  and  German  oaths. 

"Hola! — oh  I — Sacr^  cochon,  que  fais  tu  ayec  tes  maudits  piedsf 
Sais  tu  que  tu  mas  fracasse  la  jambe  V* 

*' Arrah  go  to  sleep,  man,"  grumbles  the  Celt  phlegmatically.  "Be- 
twixt you  and  the  pigs  there's  neither  peace  nor  quiet." 

Popular  feeUng  is  strong  against  poor  Fritz,  and  commiseration  for 
him  there  is  none  ;  so  with  a  muttered  rumble  of  foreign  invectiTe  he 
turns  him  in  the  hay  and  endeavours  to  pick  up  the  broken  thread  of  his 
dreams.    Silence  reigns  for  hi^f  an  hour. 

Still  Morpheus  is  mexotable »  he  will  neither  be  bidlied  nor  cmoM. 
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I  would  like  to  toss  about,  bat  to  do  so  woald  inentMj  arouse  tbe 
Major,  and  to  get  once  more  into  tbe  open  air — which  of  all  things  I 
sigh  for — would  entail  a  trampling  over  everybody's  legs,  the  breadth 
of  the  shed  being  barely  six  feet  While  thus  I  lie,  fatiguing  rather 
tlum  resting  mjself,  I  hear  a  sharp  click,  click,  click  going  on  in  the 
comer  next  tbe  door,  and  in  the  penumbra,  lo !  there  is  the  incor- 
rigible Ulrich  sitting  up,  pipe  in  mouth,  chipping  away  industriously 
at  his  knackles  and  the  back  of  his  knife  with  a  flint.  Brilliant  cor- 
roscations  attest  his  skill,  and  throw  a  bright  and  transient  light  upon 
bis  face.  It  is  one  of  extreme  placidity,  undisturbed  by  any  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  actions.  It  has  eridently  never  occurred  to  him 
that  dry  hay  is  an  eminently  combustible  material,  and  that  in  the 
rather  probable  event  of  a  conflagration,  he  is  next  the  door  and  can 
escape ;  whereas  for  the  unfortunate  individual  in  the  far  comer,  not  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  exists. 

If  I  roared  at  him,  and  in  so  domg  aroused  everybody,  was  I  to 
blame?  I  know  very  well  that  my  interference  did  not  meet  with  the 
gratitude  it  deserved ;  but  then  there  are  some  folks  who  would  rather 
be  burned  in  their  beds  than  be  roughly  awakened.  However  the  pipe 
was  abandoned,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Night  with  her  leaden  wings 
flew  slowly  on  towards  the  distant  day.  At  last,  about  two  o'clock^ 
Sleep  nnexpectedly  entered  the  ch&let  of  the  Sassenberg,  and  remained 
there  till  half-past  three,  when  she  was  discovered  and  kicked  out  by 
the  remorseless  Michaeioul,  who  sounded  the  reveiQ6  and  bade  us  pre- 
pare for  the  road. 

Ablutions  in  the  icy  water  of  the  glacier  and  a  good  strong  cup  of  coflee 
soon  cleared  off  the  remembrance  of  the  weary  night.  Pipes  and  cigara 
were  lighted,  alpenstocks  grasped,  and  with  the  bright-eyed  stars 
still  looking  down  upon  us,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  rude  hotel, 
and  addressed  ourselves  to  the  road  vigorously,  led  at  a  slapping  pace 
by  Michaeioul,  who,  loaded  with  all  the  baggage,  loomed  in  the  gloam« 
ing  like  some  "  monstrum  horrendum  hiformum  ingens."    Fritz  bearing 

a  rope  and  an  ioe-hatchet  followed ;  then  came  myself.  Major  S , 

and  Simon,  and  Ulrich  also  armed  with  an  ice-hatchet  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  glacier  which  leads  to  the  pass  here  makes  a  bend  of  nearly  a 
right  angle  to  the  left,  rising  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  chaotic  masses,  as 
to  prevent  all  progress  over  its  surface.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
zig-zag  up  the  mountain  at  the  back  of  the  chalet,  until  we  could  arrive 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  glacier,  where  a  second  plateau  or  eis-meer 
would  present  a  fordable  spot.  After  an  hour  of  fatiguing  ascent,  we 
were  at  last  pronounced  high  enough,  and  began  to  creep  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain  parallel  to  the  ice.  Here  the  dangers  of  the  route 
commenced.  The  hill-side,  which  fell  precipitoui^y  to  the  glacier,  was 
composed  of  a  frozen,  earthy,  shingly  material,  from  which  protruded 
stones  and  rocks  more  or  less  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil.  For  nearly 
an  hour  did  we  crawl  along  the  face  of  this  cliff,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
testing  every  spot  upon  which  our  feet  were  to  rest  before  we  confided  to 
it  the  full  weight  of  our  bodies.  It  was  "  tooth-and-nail "  work  in  very 
truth,  and  no  place  for  any  one  troubled  with  that  fashionable  complaint 
called  nerves 
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The  pradence  of  our  early  start  now  became  apparent,  for  had  we 
delayed  until  the  powerful  mid-day  sun  had  partially  thawed  the  rubbly 
material  over  which  we  were  scrambling,  the  danger  would  have  been 
trebled  from  the  insecurity  of  the  foothold.  Even  as  it  was»  whenever  a 
treacherous  stone  would  break  from  its  frozen  bed  and  bowl  away  at  a 
single  bound  into  the  ice-rifts  below  ;  or  when,  as  frequently  happened, 
a  big  stone  from  above  would  start  off  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord, 
and  come  playfully  whistling  within  a  foot  or  two  of  our  straw  hats,  or 
bouncing  through  the  midst  of  us,  spatter  us  with  icy  splinters  of  the 
gravel  which  it  tore  up  in  its  descent,  we  could  not  feel  our  position  to 
be  one  of  perfect  security.  Then  began  Fritz,  Ulrich,  and  the  burly 
Michaeioul  to  stand  forth  in  their  true  light  No  more  ioddling,  ba^ 
vardage,  or  vapouring.  Stem  work  was  before  them,  and  sturdily  did 
they  address  themselves  to  it.  Not  a  spot  where  our  feet  were  placed, 
but  had  been  selected  and  engineered  by  their  experience  and  skill ;  and 
if,  as  was  oflen  unavoidable,  the  stepping-place  which  had  safely  borne 
their  agile  bodies,  crumbled  away  beneath  our  unpractised  feet,  before 
one's  fingers  and  nails  had  time  to  make  that  convulsive  grab,  or  one's 
heart  to  give  that  unpleasant  jump  into  the  mouth  which  the  falling  only 
know,  a  nervous  clutch  was  sure  to  be  felt,  and  a  warning  voice  from 
behind,  above,  or  below,  would  be  heard — **  Prenez  garde.  Monsieur, 
il  ne  faut  pas  tomber  la.  Vous  vous  feriez  du  mal."  Do  you  a  harm, 
indeed  I  This  is  Ulrich's  mild  way  of  putting  it.  EUtd  he  been  Shaks- 
periauj  he  might  have  quoted  Edgar— 

**  Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou  had'st  shivered  like  an  egg." 

At  the  end  of  this  "  mauvais  pas  "  came  the  lateral  moraine  of  the 
glacier — a  vast  ridge  of  gravel  and  boulders,  which,  courtier-like,  attends 
the  ice-river  in  its  majestic  flow  from  the  high  cradle  of  its  birth,  sully* 
ing,  as  other  parasites  oflen  do,  the  purity  of  the  hand  that  supports 
it.  Over  this  we  soon  scrambled,  and  found  ourselves  standing  on  a 
level  plain  of  ice  here  but  little  crevassed,  over  which  our  course  lay  to 
a  spur  of  the  Shreckhorn  called  the  Strahleck,  from  which  the  pass  re- 
ceives its  name. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  unmixed  sublimity.  The  work-a- 
day  world  has  disappeared  altogether,  and  you  stand  in  a  region  whose 
unchanged  aspect  was  the  same  countless  ages  before  the  hand  of  man 
brought  the  valleys  into  subjection,  and  which  shall  for  ever  defy  his 
encroachments  with  the  same  disdainful  indifference,  till  earth  shall  be 
no  more.  From  our  feet  the  glacier  falls  away  in  fantastic  ruin  to  the 
base  of  the  Eiger,  over  whose  southern  ridge  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau  asserts  her  pre-eminence ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sassenberg 
there  stands  like  a  dot  the  only  representative  of  man's  handiwork — 
the  solitary  little  chMet  in  which  we  had  passed  the  previous  night 
Behind  us,  split  with  occasional  crevasses,  a  field  of  ice  stretches  away 
to  the  east  for  three  or  four  miles,  until  it  ends  abruptly  in  a  wall  of 
ice  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  rises  in  a  precipice  of 
glass,  and  precludes  any  further  progress  in  that  direction.    To  the 
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south  stand  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Yiescherhdraer,  and  to  the  north 
the  obelisk  rather  than  pyramid  of  the  Shreekhom,  lifting  its  head  for 
12,600  feet  into  the  blue  expanse. 

An  awfhl  stillness  reigned  around — a  stillness,  like  the  Egyptian 
plagoe  of  darkness,  **  that  might  he  felt."  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  in- 
traded  into  a  region  where  life  was  unwelcome.  Not  a  type  of  or- 
ganisation met  the  eye — ^primeval  sterility  reigned  everywhere.  Vege- 
tation Uiere  was  none — if  we  may  except  a  few  specimens  of  that  link 
between  the  mineral  and  the  vegetahle  world,  the  lichen,  which  scarcely 
varied  the  terrible  uniformity  of  the  grey  limestone  giants  ;  and  as  for 
animal  life,  we  had  heard  the  chirrup  of  the  hardy  marmot  down  be- 
low at  the  ch&let,  but  up  in  this  icy  amphitheatre  even  the  voice  of 
nature  seemed  hashed,  and  we  alone  HvedL  A  dark  spot  at  some  little 
distance  from  ns  on  the  ice  attracted  our  attention ;  we  proceeded  to  it 
and  found  a  fit  foreground  for  this  life-denuded  landscape.  There  lay 
before  us  a  token  that  the  great  universal  law  even  here  asserted  itself. 
In  the  dark  olriect  at  our  feet  lay  something  more  than  a  mere  absence 
of  vitality.  We  had  chanced  upon  an  instance  of  the  great  positive 
prindple — Death — ^though  it  was  but  a  dead  chamois. 

It  had  evidently  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time,  for  months  cer- 
tainly-^perhaps  for  years ;  but  ice  is  a  careful  preserver  of  whatever  is 
entrusted  to  its  care,  and  the  chamois  before  us  was  in  a  complete  state 
of  preservation,  having  the  appearance  of  being  tanned  through  and 
through.  Having  removed  its  two  fine  horns,  we  resumed  our  journey 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Strahleck,  and  chemin/aisant  received  from 
the  fi;uides  an  explanation  as  to  how  our  prize  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  few  parties  that  annually  attempt  this  pass.* 

Ilie  crevasses  of  glaciers  are  possessed  of  ver^  strict  notions  on  the 
subject  of  honesty,  and  invariably  restore  in  their  own  good  time  what- 
ever is  confided  to  them.  An  old  man,  while  crossing  the  Gries  Glacier 
with  a  heavy  pannier  of  wood  on  his  back,  overrated  his  agiUty  while 
attempting  to  spring  across  a  small  rift,  and  fell  into  it  basket  and  all. 
Luckily  for  hini»  he  had  not  descended  far  when  the  load  of  wood  hitch- 
ing between  the  narrow  walls,  afforded  him  time  to  slip  his  arms  from 
the  shoulder-straps,  and  regaining  the  surface,  return  to  his  home,  con- 
soling himself  for  the  loss  of  his  basket  by  the  safety  of  his  neck.  Two 
years  after,  having  occasion  to  cross  the  same  glacier,  his  eyes  were 
attracted  to  something  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  proceeding  to  it, 
great  was  his  astonishment  and  dehght  to  find  the  basket  and  its  load  of 
wood,  of  which  he  thought  he  had  taken  an  eternal  farewell  between  the  bine 
wAIIs  of  the  crevcasse.  No  doubt  the  same  phenomenon  was  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  our  chamois,  whose  return  to  the  upper  regions  may  have 
been  so  recent  as  to  account  for  its  not  having  been  previously  rifled  of 
its  horns.  The  following  is  the  simple  theory  propounded  by  the 
guides — ^whether  it  would  satisfy  Professor  Forbes  is  another  thing ;  it 
answered  our  purpose  well  enough. 

Under  the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
melts  away  and  filters  down  the  crevasses,  where  it  is  soon  refrozen. 
When  any  foreign  object,  such  as  the  chamois  or  the  basket  of  wood, 
finds  it  vmy  below,  it  is  most  likely  to  hitch  somewhere  on  the  road, 
leaving  room  for  the  water  to  percolate  below  it,  until,  by  constant 
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dripping  and  constant  freesing,  the  crevasse  becomes  filled  np  from  be- 
neath, and  as  the  new  ice  rises,  so  does  it  bear  on  its  surface  the  in- 
truder, until  it  once  more  lies  upon  the  top  of  the  glacier. 

Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  the  guides  called  for  a  halt. 
The  most  toilsome  part  of  the  day's  work  was  now  befbre  u^,  and  Fritx 
declared  that  hungry  or  not  it  was  de  rigueur  to  eat  and  drink  some- 
thing before  facing  the  hill.  **  This  was  the  established  spot  fbr  the 
first  meal.  No  good  walker  was  ever  a  bad  feeder.  Bat  often  and 
little.  Never  have  either  back  or  stomach  too  heavily  loaded  ;  bat  an 
empty  stomach  is  worse  than  two  knapsacks,"  &c,  ftc,  k^  These  and 
sundry  other  wise  saws  and  aphorisms  decided  as  to  obey,  thou|;h  not 
particularly  hungry ;  and  when  Simon  discovered  after  a  short  search 
sundry  fragments  of  broken  bottles,  corks,  bleached  bones,  and  even 
the  shankless  bowl  of  a  genuine  Irish  *'  dhudeen^**  we  were  eonstraiaed  to 
agree  with  him  that  *'  it  was  for  all  the  world  Hke  Kiifiney  Obelisk^ 
barrin'  the  lobsther  shells  and  the  erathurs  coortin'." 

Speaking  qud  pedestrian,  I  am  inehned  to  think  that  the  nianj  faaHt 
fbr  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  Swiss  guides  pretend  they 
make  solely  for  their  employ  era'  ben^tj  are,  if  not  aetuall^  injtirioasy  at 
least  unnecessary  to  anyone  accustomed  (as  the  majority  of  British 
tourists  are)  to  a  long  summer's  day  wander,  gun  in  hand,  over  stobble 
and  furrow,  or  tussocked  moor.  Bat  travellers  are  too  prone  to  foi^t 
that  their  powers  of  endurance  are  not  to  be  alone  consulted  in  the 
question  of  a  hidt.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  goide 
18  almost  invariably  doomed  to  carry  weight  to  the  tone  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pounds,  and  that  although  with  these  immense  odda 
he  will  walk  down  finrly  the  generality  (k  travellers,  it  is  absnrd  to 
expect  him  to  compete  with  really  good  pedestrians,  burdened  at  most 
with  a  light  flannel  jacket.  Small  blame  then  to  Frita  and  Uirich*  if 
they  prescribed  many  an  intervening  meal  between  the  orthodox  ones 
of  breakfast,  hmch  and  dinner.  After  each  sudi  halt  we  continaed  the 
journey  somewhat  the  heavier,  and  they  very  nnich  the  lighter. 

We  did,  therefore,  in  all  respects  as  we  were  commandcNl — ^we  acte,  we 
drank,  we  smoked,  mid  finely  beguiled  the  time  with  shying  atones  at 
the  empty  bottles,  until  the  advance  was  once  more  sounded,  and  the 
route  again  resumed.  Then  came  two  hours  and  a  hdf  of  the  hsadest 
work  I  ever  had,  consisting  in  a  toilsome  trudge  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  over  a  surface  composed  of  aboat  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  of 
loose  shingle,  in  which  our  feet  cihtn  sank  ankle-deep.  Before  it  was 
half  over,  we  {itrangere)  were  completely  exhausted  and  blown,  though 
too  proud  to  cry  *'  Hold,  enough !"  and  plodded  on  with  a  desperate 
doggedness  which  nothing  but  shame  supplied.  To  add  to  our  dis- 
tress, the  sun,  who  had  ^evidently  been  biding  his  time  until  he  conM 
annoy  us  with  the  greatest  effect,  now  rose  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  and  beat  down  savagely  upon  our  heads. 

Still  the  inexorable  Michaeionl  tramped  on  with  never  '*a  hair 
turned,"  totally  unconscious  of  onr  bursting  lungs  and  blaxii^  coun- 
tenances ;  and  though  now,  writing  this  in  a  winter  month  by  a  vrarm 
fire,  I  wonder  at  our  folly  for  not  regtdating  our  own  pace,  I  fed  that 
few  in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  acted  otherwise.  There  was 
something  so  humiliating  in  confessing  that  we  could  not  walk  iqp  to 
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laden  like  pack-hones,  that  I  am  sore  we  wodd  hare  dropped  be- 
fore one  ci  os  would  have  cried  **  Stop  I'* 

Bnt  oor  rerenge  was  at  hand*  At  the  moment  of  our  direst  need,  a 
aharp  warning  cry  was  uttered  by  Michaeiou),  which  at  once  directed 
onr  attention  to  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  impended.  The  whole 
mountain  seemed  in  motion,  and  with  it  the  guides  and  Simon— who,  with 
a  rattiing  noise,  glided  down  the  hUl  towards  ns.  The  cause  was  evi- 
dent :  a  slip  of  the  shingle  had  taken  place,  and  that  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing  extent  as  to  threaten  ns  with  the  fkte  of  Sjsyphns,  if  with  no  worse 
eonsequenoes.  The  warning  cry  was  just  in  time ;  luckily  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  myself  and  the  Major  a  knob  of  rock  "  cropped  out " 
firom  the  treacherous  shingle,  and  just  as  we  felt  the  stones  beginning 
to  more  beneath  our  feet,  we  made  a  dash  and  gained  the  harbour  of 
refuge.  Just  then,  with  a  face  of  utter  hopelessness,  Simon  rattled  past, 
stabbing  conTulsirely  into  the  moring  torrent  of  the  stones  with  his 
alpenstock,  in  the  vain  hope  of  an^oring  himself  until  the  slip  should 
hare  subsided.  ^Twaa  useless ;  the  depth  of  the  shingle  was  too  greats 
and  the  superinconbent  weight  of  stones  bore  him  along  with  resistlesa 
forces  and  down  he  must  inevitably  have  gone,  had  not  the  Major,  with 
a  promptitude  worthy  of  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society,  suddenly 
exteoded  his  alpenstock,  which  eoming  just  within  reach,  was  grasped 
at  by  the  desptiring  wretch,  and  held  on  to  in  grim  desperation,  untU 
at  lint  we  drew  him  triumphantly  to  terra  firman 

Not  so  the  poor  guides :  for  four  or  five  hundred  yards  at  least  did 
they  glissade,  easting,  as  they  shot  past  the  little  Ararat  upon  which 
we  hi^  taken  refuge,  most  rueful  and  cbyious  glances.  If  we  had  had 
tiie  rope  and  suflBcient  presence  of  mind,  we  might  have  lassoed  them ; 
as  it  was,  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  succour,  and  couki  only  be 
left  to  their  fiite.  At  last,  the  sBp  subsided  with  no  untoward  conse- 
c|uenoe8  beyond  the  additional  toil  of  recovering  the  lost  ground,  and, 
hke  trae  heroes  as  they  were,  the  hardy  fellows  set  themselves  to  the 
work  almost  without  a  nKimeBt's  panse  to  recover  breath.  **  'Tis  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  and  we  profited  by  their  misadventure ; 
hy  the  time  the?  had  retraced  their  steps,  we  had  recovered  our  wind, 
and  resumed  the  road  without  detriment  to  our  character  as  pedes* 
triaus. 

At  last  we  reached  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  here,  for  the 
first  tame,  the  rope  came  into  requisition.  Our  harness  consisted  in  a 
strap  bncJ^led  loosely  round  oor  waists,  through  which  the  rope  ran,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  anyone  being  obliged  to  make  a  sodden  jump,  his 
neighbour  received  Httle  or  no  jerk.  So  steep  was  the  pitch  of  the 
mountain  here,  that  we  were  obliged  to  zig-Eag  the  whole  way  to  the 
sonmiit ;  but  the  steps  that  had  been  cut  in  the  snow  by  the  party  who 
had  lately  eroased  from  the  Grimsel  still  remaining,  we  were  able  to 
proceed  without  much  delay,  though  every  now  iuhI  then  a  sudden 
chuck  at  the  rope,  as  some  one's  foot  slipped,  testified  to  the  necessity 
of  such  a  precaution. 

But  we  are  now  at  length  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  congratulate 
each  other  that  all  the  rest  of  the  way  is  down  hill.  The  guides 
insist  upon  more  eating  and  drinking,  and  while  they  place  the  come8> 
tibles  upon  the  snowy  doth  spread  for  as  by  Dame  Nature,  we  take 
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a  good  look  at  tbe  wondrous  panorama  round  us.  The  doadlesa 
sky  overhead  has  lost  its  turquoise-colour,  and  the  fieiy  sun  biases 
from  a  firmament  whose  hue  approaches  black  rather  than  blue,  against 
which  the  snowy  summits  around  stand  out  in  hard  relief.  The  8hre<dc- 
hom,  which  now  seems  but  a  stone' s-throw  from  us  on  our  left,  has 
lost  much  of  its  imposing  aiguille  character,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  height  from  which  we  are  inspecting  it  (between  10,000  and  11,000 
feet) .  Still  our  dose  yidnity  to  her  rugged  predpices  render  her  a  grand 
and  striking  object ;  and  upon  one  of  her  inferior  peaks,  far  removed 
from  the  main  cone,  and  a  long  way  from  our  point  of  observation,  we 
can  see  a  little  red  flag  shimmering  from  the  top  of  an  alpensto^ 
planted  there  a  day  or  two  before  by  an  adventurous  compatriot  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  from  hearsay  of  the  inaccessibihty  of  the  Shreck- 
horn. 

From  our  feet  the  ground  is  abruptly  cut  by  a  predpice  of  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  whose  wall-like  face  has  obtamed  for  it  the 
name  of  **  Die  WandJ'  *  From  the  foot  of  this,  a  field  of  ice  falling 
in  a  gentle  slope  occupies  the  valley  which  runs  between  the  grandest 
giants  of  the  Oberland,  from  the  loftiest  of  which,  the  monardli  of 
Swiss  mountains,  the  Finster  Aarhom,  it  receives  its  name.  Over  the 
bosom  of  this  ice-field  lay  our  course,  consequently  the  afore-mentioned 
"  Wand**  must  be  descended—at  first  sight  as  impossible  a  perform- 
ance as  can  well  be  imagined ;  a  more  perfectly  perpendicular  face  of 
difP  to  all  appearance  never  was  seen ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  top  would  fall  to  the  bottom  vrithout  inter- 
ruption. Nevertheless,  there  lay  the  road,  and  no  sort  of  option  to 
us  except  to  take  it  or  leave  it ;  accordingly,  after  fortifying  ourselves 
with  meal  No.  2,  we  adopted  the  former  alternative  with  some  mis- 
givings, leaving  oursdves  entirely  to  the  instinct  or  intellect  of  the 
guides  to  devise  a  safe  means  of  descent. 

That  it  was  safely  accomplished  I  gratefully  record;  but  looking 
back  upon  the  feat  from  a  point  of  view  removed  to  a  distance  of  six 
months  after  its  performance,  I  fairly  confess  my  inability  to  detail  the 
particulars.  I  know  that  Michaeioul  as  usual  led  the  van,  and  that 
the  guides  generally  seemed  possessed  of  a  faculty  of  adhesion  that 
was  a  marvd  to  us.  I  know  that  every  trifling  inequality  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  every  inch  of  projecting  shingle,  were  hailed  by  us 
as  havens  of  safety.  I  know  that  our  garments,  which  were  whole 
and  sound  at  the  top,  were  rent  and  frayed  in  every  imaginable  direc- 
tion ere  reaching  the  bottom.  Lastly,  I  know  that  somebody,  one  of 
the  last  to  descend,  dislodged  about  a  cart-load  of  rubbish  and  small 
boulders,  which  hurtled  through  the  midst  of  us  with  terrible  Jracae, 
missing  us  almost  miraculously ;  that  we  said  very  little,  but  when  we 
looked  at  each  other,  we  saw  very  pale  faces.  These  are  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  Strahleck  Wand,  the  last  and  most  perilous  bit  in  the 
whole  pass. 

And  now  came  an  exhibition  of  guide-crafl.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
lay  a  belt  of  fresh-looking  snow,  of  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
apparently  as  firm  as  the  rest  of  the  glacier.    Full  of  relief  at  having 

*  Die  Wand^The  WalL 
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escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Wand,  we  were  about  to  press  forward, 
when  Friti  restrained  us»  informing  us  that  the  snow  before  us  was  but 
a  thin  cake,  treacherously  concealing  a  yawning  abyss,  whose  vast 
dimensions  had  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  '*  Grande  Crevoite,^ 
and  that  it  must  be  crossed  with  the  greatest  precaution.  Accordingly, 
giTing  ns  one  end  of  the  rope  to  hold,  he  fastened  the  other  round  his 
waist,  and  with  a  cat-like,  springy  step,  crossed  the  dangerous  bridge. 
Once  upon  solid  ice,  he  desired  us  to  pass  the  end  of  me  rope  as  be- 
fore through  our  belts,  and  one  by  one  to  cross  to  him,  stepping  as 
lightly  as  possible,  Michaeioul  keeping  the  rope  stretched.  All  went 
on  felicitously  until  it  came  to  Simon  s  turn,  who,  from  ignorance  of 
the  language,  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  danger.  He  had  just 
arriTcd  about  half  way,  when  with  a  strong  chuck  to  the  rope,  which 
in  spite  of  us  ran  through  our  fingers  for  some  distance,  and  a  short 
smothered  cry  of  terror,  the  unhappy  Celt  disappeared  from  view. 

Not  for  long,  however ;  the  rope  was  ^ood,  and  stout  hands  at  either 
end,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  agam  among  us.  What  his  sub- 
gilacial  sensations  were  during  the  short  time  of  his  eclipse  may  be 
imagined.  I  know  it  made  Uie  '<  goose-flesh "  rise  upon  us  when  we 
took  a  peep  down  into  the  blue  prison  from  which  we  had  fished  him. 

Here  we  were  to  part  with  the  aid  and  society  of  Michaeioul,  who 
accordingly  divided  his  load  (now  considerably  lightened)  between  Fritz 
and  Ulrich.  We  also  received  his  little  account,  both  as  hotel-keeper 
and  porter,  which  was  so  exceedingly  moderate,  as  compared  with  his 
personal  services,  that  we  added  a  small  additional  bucksheesh  which 
surprised  him  into  a  voluble  torrent  of  thanks,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
took  his  leave,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  his  joddUd  farewell 
floated  down  to  us  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  so  we  went  on  our 
several  ways  rejoicing. 

We  were,  however,  still  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
clacier,  for  the  drift-snow  which  had  descended  from  the  top  of  the  pass 
had  here  accumulated,  and  lay  in  a  steep  glacis  far  away  on  to  the  hard  ice. 
The  method  of  our  descent  was  simple  and  expeditious  in  the  extreme, 
and  consisted  in  our  sitting  down  and  resigning  ourselves  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  laws  of  gravity,  merely  directing  our  course  with  our 
alpenstocks  as  with  a  rudder.  The  pace  was  terrific  and  the  sensation 
delightful,  in  spite  of  the  chilly  nature  of  the  surface  traversed,  and  the 
ragged  state  of  our  habiliments. 

And  now  for  blue  veils  and  dark  spectacles,  for  the  ice  around  is 
beginning  to  look  all  sorts  of  colours,  a  sure  sign  that  the  glare 
is  affecting  the  eye-sieht ;  and  once  more  we  get  into  harness  and 
resume  the  road,  which  hereabouts  possesses  several  dangerous  crevasses. 
Every  here  and  there  we  meet  the  strange  sight  of  numbers  of  dead  bees, 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  Oberland  to  the 
Yallais,  but  otherwise  our  journey  is  eventless.  We  seem  also  to  make 
no  progress.  Objects  which  appeared  to  us  from  the  Wand  to  be  dis- 
tant from  ns  but  a  mile  or  so,  seem  no  nearer  at  the  end  of  an  hour's 
rapid  walking.  On  pointing  this  out  to  Fritz,  he  replies  sententiously, 
**  Monsieur^  on  se  trompe  ioujours  tur  la  glace."  Hour  follows  hour, 
and  still  the  same  interminable  valley  of  snow — the  same  barren,  rug* 
ged  masses  of  mountains.  At  last  the  road  takes  a  turn,  and  we  leave 
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the  Finster  Aar  Glacier,  and  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Lanter-aar,  enter 
that  of  the  Unter-aar,  \?hich  is  here  devoid  of  crevasses,  hat  tussocked 
like  a  highland  moor. 

To  one  passing  the  hase  of  the  Finster-aar  horn,  the  loftiest  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,^  its  summit  does  not  seem  nearly  so  inaccessible  as  that  of 
the  Shreckhorn,  and  there  are  many  who  declare  it  practicable.  How- 
ever, putting  aside  the  question  of  escalade,  a  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
number  of  nights  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  camp  out  on  the  ice, 
f^om  its  lying  so  far  back  in  these  dreary  solitudes.  Ulrich  related  that 
there  was  a  story  current  at  the  Grimsef,  that  the  feat  had  actually  been 
accomptished  by  two  Englishmen,  who  had  left  on  the  summit,  in  token 
of  priority  of  ascent,  two  bottles,  in  which  they  had  corked  up  a  paper 
containing  a  circumstantial  account  of  their  exploit.  He  added,  however, 
that  this  statement  was  received  with  suspicion,  and  that  a  celebrated 

German  pedestrian.  Dr.  M ,  had  determined  to  attempt  it  himself, 

and  to  bring  down  the  bottles,  if  any  there  were.  I  never  heard  the 
sequel. 

And  now,  in  the  far  distance,  Fritz  points  out  a  rusty-coloured  rock, 
and  tells  us  that  there  we  leave  the  ice.  Large  central  moraines  begin 
to  creep  over  the  ice  like  black  caterpillars,  and  behind  one  of  them  ia 
situated  the  hut  built  by  Mons.  DoUAis,  called  the  Pavilion,  near  the 
site  of  the  merely  temporary  cabins  erected  by  Mons.  Hugi,  and  after- 
wards by  Mons.  Agassiz,  and  in  which  they  resided  while  making  their 
interesting  observations  on  the  glacier  phenomena.  Shortly  afler  ore- 
▼asses  again  appear,  and  down  into  one  of  them  Ulrich  lets  fall  his  ice- 
hatchet.  For  a  moment  he  looks  wistfully  down  into  the  chasm,  un- 
willing to  relinquish  it  without  a  struggle.  His  indecision  is  but  for  an 
instant.  The  implement  is  worth  ten  francs,  and  he  doesn't  put  half 
that  value  upon  his  neck.  He  ties  one  end  of  the  rope  under  his  arms, 
and  confides  the  other  to  Fritz  and  us  to  hold,  and  then  borrowing  the 
remaining  axe,  he  commences  to  chip  away  a  staircase  in  the  face  of  the 
crevasse.  He  is  a  skilled  workman  at  that  business,  and  soon  disappears ; 
but  the  rope  is  nearly  run  out  before  he  announces  with  a  hurrah  that 
he  has  regained  the  lost  axe ;  and  bUthely  does  he  carol  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  glacier  as  he  re-ascends,  after  which  we  press  on  again 
at  best  pace. 

Now  the  ice  becomes  more  and  more  fractured,  and  strange  and  lovely 
forms  lie  around.  Here  a  huge  block  of  granite  sits  poised  aloft  on  a 
thin  shaft  of  ice,  as  a  juggler  might  balance  a  weight  on  the  top  of  a 
pole.  There  rises  a  gigantic  model,  in  ice,  of  a  Druidical  cromlech, 
built  without  human  skill.  On  every  side  foaming  cataracts,  the  germs 
of  the  mighty  Aar,  force  their  way  through  rugged  gorges  of  ice.  Strange 
sounds,  too — sounds  heard  nowhere  else — strike  the  ear,  and  proclaim 
the  activity  of  the  glacial  action ;  and  pinnacles,  and  crystal  forms  of 
wondrous  and  bizarre  beauty,  topple  and  fall  on  all  sides  with  reports 
Hke  cannon,  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  mountains  with 
long  and  loud  reverberations. 

It  is  a  weird  and  impressive  scene,  but  our  course  is  well  nigh  run, 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Mont  Blanc  is  dtuated 
in  the  Sardinian  territories. 
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and  we  cannot  linger.  Onward  we  press  with  speed  but  circnmspectiony 
ibr  the  slip  of  a  foot  might  here  be  attended  witb  awkward  consequences. 
The  ice-axe  works  busily,  and  our  course  is  marked  bj  a  line  of  steps 
leading  over  places  otherwise  impassable.  And  now  we  leave  the  pure 
white  ice,  with  its  deep  azure  caverns,  and  our  nailed  shoes  grate  on  the 
grard  wfaidi  prodaims  the  vicinitj  of  the  terminal  moraine  ;  then  the 
ice  is  hidden  altogether  under  huge  rocks  and  boulders,  which  ftJl  away 
in  a  sharp  siope  of  considerable  extent ;  and  there  below  us,  through  a 
Terdant  i^ey,  shut  in  by  wild,  barren  hills,  flows  the  infant  Aar,  emerg- 
ing, torbid  and  foaming,  from  the  thousand  mouths  of  the  mighty 
glacier. 

Once  off  the  iee^  and  seated  on  the  soft  heather,  we  take  our  last 
meal — the  guides,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  finishing  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  bottles,  in  a  praiseworthy  r^fard  for  economy. 

A  couple  of  miles  now  only  intervened  between  us  and  the  Hospice 
of  the  Grimsel,  and  we  went  through  a  short  toilette  before  making  our 
triumphal  entiy,  for  there  was  sure  to  be  much  society,  and  The  Wand 
had  sadly  ravaged  the  "  eonvenancei*'  of  our  apparel. 

Thns  ended  the  journey,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  I  shall  inflict 
upon  my  readers ;  for  were  I  to  bring  them  to  the  door-steps  of  the 
Hospice,  the  temptation  to  detail  how  we  became  the  heroes  of  our 
little  day,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  ladies 
and  of  mntic  iealousy  to  the  men,  would  be  too  great,  and  I  should  be 
guilty  of  a  Uttleness  of  which  I  feel  convinced  my  readers  do  not  think 
me  ci4>able. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  WITH  ORNITHOLOGY— Ko.  I. 

Birds,  cbanniDg  and  interesting  creatures,  have  been  called  '^  winged 
flowers,"  and  •*  flowers  of  the  air  ;*'  but  they  are  more  lovely  and  love- 
able  than  even  flowers,  for  they  fill  the  landscapes  with  animation  as 
well  as  beauty.  Naturalists  have  delighted  to  observe  their  habits  and 
instincts,  and  poets  have  celebrated  them  in  sone.  Nor  have  they  been 
overlooked  by  the  historian  and  the  mythologist,  in  whose  pages  we 
find  various  associations  of  birds  with  remarkable  persons  and  events, 
some  of  which  we  will  glean  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 

Birds  renowned  for  courage  and  sagacity  have  been  made  subjects 
for  heraldry,  and  figure  upon  national  banners,  and  have  thus  become 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  popularly  known,  than  others  of 
the  feathered  tribes ;  it  is,  therefore,  from  among]  the  less  recognized 
classes  that  we  shall  select  our  notices. 

The  plumage  of  the  tall,  but  not  ungraceful.  Ostrich,  has  been  held 
in  esteem  from  very  early  ages.  The  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians^ 
Isis,  wore  a  crown  of  equal  sized  ostrich  feathers  as  a  symbol  of  equity. 
Aristophanes,  in  his  fanciful  play,  "  The  Birds,"  calls  Cybele  (supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis)  "  the  Ostrich  Queen."  Ostrich  feathers,  worn  on 
helmets,  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  by  Pliny  five  centuries  later.  A  jdn^le  one  on  the  head-dress 
anciently  denoted  a  priest.  In  modem  times  the  original  badge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  single  ostrich  feather.  John  of  Gaimt  bore  as 
his  cognizance  an  ostrich  feather  speckled  with  black,  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  King  Henry  VI.  bore  as  his  device 
six  ostrich  feathers,  in  sal  tire.  On  the  seal  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  first  husband  of  the  ill-fated  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  his  arms  are  represented  with  an  ostrich  feather  on  each 
side  of  the  shield,  each  feather  borne  up  by  a  supporter  beneath.  The 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  plumage  did  not  give  the  poor  ostrich  im- 
munity among  the  semi-savage  Romans,  who  trained  the  unfortunate 
birds  of  this  species  to  fight  in  the  arena  with  gladiators  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  brutal  populace — a  fearful  odds  against  the  feathered  biped. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  hung  up  in  Coptic  churches  as  emblematic  of  Di- 
vinity ;  in  ancient  Egypt  an  egg  was  the  symbol  of  the  Creator. 

The  white,  graceful  Swan,  was  one  of  the  birds  dedicated  to  Venus. 
In  the  "J5neid,"  Virgil  represents  the  fair  goddess  as  encouraging  ^neas 
in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  by  causing  twelve  swans  to  appear  to  him  as 
a  propitious  omen. 

In  Egypt  swans  were  emblems  of  music  and  musicians.  From  an 
ancient  superstition  (now  difficult  to  trace  or  elucidate)  that  swans  were 
melodious,  and  in  particular,  sang  delightfully  just  before  death,  this 
bird  was  made  a  symbol  of  Apollo ;  and  Orpheus,  the  renowned  musician, 
was  fabled  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  swan,  when  he  was  slain  by 
the  furious  Bacchantes.  The  wild  swan  of  the  north  is  said  to  have  a 
musical  note,  and  this  attribute  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  all  swans 
in  common. 
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Several  persons  hare  been  mentioned  in  the  Classic  MjtholoffT  as 
metamorphosed  into  swans.  One»  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus,  King 
of  Phrygia,  was  thus  changed  by  the  gods,  who  pitied  his  inconsolable 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  remtive,  Phaeton,  the  too  ambitions  charioteer, 
who  strove  to  guide  the  fiery  horses  of  the  sun.  Another,  Cycnus,  son 
of  the  nymph  Hyrie,  experienced  the  transmutation  from  a  less  worthy 
cause.  Bemg  cUsappointed  of  obtaining  the  gift  of  a  splendid  bul^ 
which  he  asked  from  his  friend  Phylius,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  changed  into  a  swan.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  these  meta- 
morphoses b  that  recorded  by  Ovid.  Cycnus,  son  ofNepUme,  was 
invulnerable  by  weapons.  He  fought  before  Troy  with  Achilles,  who, 
finding  his  martial  arms  of  no  avail,  at  length  seized  his  antagonist  and 
stranded  him.  On  being  stripped  of  his  armour,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  swan,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  But  all  these  meta- 
morphosed persons  bore  the  name  of  cycnns,  a  swan,  and  the  fables  are 
bnt  plays  upon  the  word. 

The  frequent  inn-sign  of  a  swan  with  a  golden  collar  and  chain,  is 
the  cognizance  of  the  noble  English  house  of  De  Bohun,  and  was  used 
as  a  device  by  Henry  IV.,  whose  first  wife  was  Maiy  De  Bohun, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford. 

Another  hotel  sign,  the  swan  with  two  necks,  is  a  corruption  of  **  the 
swan  with  two  nickaJ*  The  swans  on  the  Thames  belong  to  the  civic 
companies  of  London,  who  make  an  annual  excursion  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Angust,  to  place  their  respective  marks  on  the  cygnets  hatched 
since  the  preceding  anniversary ;  these  marks  are  one  or  more  nicks  on 
the  bill ;  that  of  the  vintners'  company  is  two  nicks. 

The  cognizance  of  the  once  ducal  house  of  Cleves  (no  longer  reigning), 
which  gave  a  queen  to  England,  a  briefly  wedded  wife  U}  Henry  VIII., 
is  a  swan  ducally  collared  and  chained,  the  origin  of  which  is  detailed  in 
a  sufficiently  romantic  manner  by  the  old  Rhenish  chroniclers.  They 
relate  that,  in  a  very  remote  era,  when  Cleves  was  only  a  countship,  one 
of  the  counts,  named  Dietrich,  and  his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Count  Walter  Von  Teusterband,  died  young,  leaving  an 
only  child,  Beatrix,  their  heiress  and  successor.  The  maiden  was  of 
a  dreamy,  romantic  disposition,  and  much  addicted  to  solitude,  passing 
her  time  in  musings  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine-land,  in 
which  her  castle  was  situated.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  nobles 
strove  to  take  advantage  of  her  isolation  to  despoil  her  of  her  territories, 
others  strove  to  obtain  them  more  legitimately,  by  what  the  Scotch  call 
^*  matrimonial  conquest ;"  but  her  heart  inclined  to  none  of  her  suitors, 
and  she  lived  on  in  her  accustomed  solitary  and  meditative  existence. 

One  day  as  she  stood  on  the  platform  just  over  the  gateway,  gazing 
upon  the  Rhine,  she  suddenly  perceived  a  bark  of  uncommon  appearance 
approaching  her  castle.  The  vessel  was  so  profbsely  gilded  as  to  seem 
made  entirely  of  gold ;  its  figure-head  was  a  swan  with  a  ducal  collar, 
armed  with  a  sword  and  emblazoned  shield,  and  having  a  silver  hunting- 
horn  slung  round  its  neck ;  its  wings  were  outspread,  as  though  it  were 
drawing  the  bark  along  the  water.  No  one  was  visible  on  board  save 
an  armed  knight  of  tall  stature  and  noble  mien ;  the  plumes  on  his 
helmet  were  yellow,  white,  green,  and  red,  and  his  crest  was  a  white 
swan.    He  wore  golden  spars,  and  a  laige  silver  hunting-horn,  and 
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displayed  on  his  finger  a  diamond  ring  of  extraordinary  rise  and 
lastre. 

The  wondrous  bark  anchored  at  the  strand  near  the  castle ;  the  knight 
landed,  went  to  the  gate,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the  countess. 
Beatrix,  with  whose  enthusiastic  mind  the  adventure  was  in  perfect 
unison,  admitted  the  stranger,  who  announced  himself  as  "  The  Knight 
of  the  Swan,"  and  offered  his  services  to  the  young  heiress,  to  defend 
her  against  the  attempts  of  those  who  sought  to  dispossess  her  of  her 
inheritance.  On  her  asking  his  name,  race,  and  country,  he  told  her 
that  he  came  fVom  ^ne  of  a  group  of  beautiful  isles,  which  rejoiced  in  a 
perpetual  summer,  and  each  of  which  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
tutelary  spirit  or  genius.  He  called  the  isle,  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
'*Graila,"^  but  declared  that  he  was  not  permitted  by  its  guardian  to 
reveal  its  locality.  He  said  that  he  had  dreamed  of  a  lovely  northern 
land,  watered  by  a  magnificent  river,  and  that  on  its  banks  he  had  seen 
a  charming  maiden,  whose  fair  face  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him ; 
that  on  awaking,  he  felt  convinced  the  dream  had  been  caused  by  the 
asency  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  his  race  ;  that  he  found  moored  beside 
his  dwelling  the  gorgeous  fairy-like  bark,  into  which  he  entered,  and, 
unmooring  it,  suffered  it  to  float  at  will.  It  brought  him  on  fVt>m  sea  to 
river,  till  at  length  he  recognixed  in  the  Rhine-land  the  landscape  and 
the  hit  maiden  that  had  appeared  in  his  dream,  and  he  found  himself 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  by  intuition.  He  added  that 
he  dared  not  reveal  his  name  and  race,  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  vows  never  to  divulge,  but  he  might  be  called  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Helius.f  The  imaginative  Beatrix  was,  of  course,  enchanted 
with  the  tale,  ana  the  knight  soon  found  encouragement  to  declare  him- 
self her  lover,  and  to  press  her  to  accept  him  as  her  champion  and 
husband.  The  lonely  and  romantic  lady  was  easily  won  by  the  fine 
person  and  the  wondrous  story  of  the  stranger,  and  the  consented  to 
marry  him. 

Beatrix  and  Helius  became  the  parents  of  three  sons — Dietrich, 
Gottfried,  and  Conrad ;  to  the  first  the  father  gave  his  shield  and  aword, 
to  the  second  his  silver  hunting-horn,  to  the  third  his  golden  spurs  and 
diamond  ring.  One-and-twenty  years  passed  away ;  but  as  Beatrix  saw 
her  sons  attaining  to  manhood,  she  became  uneasy  at  the  idea  that  in 
the  tournaments  and  meetings  of  the  German  nobles,  tenacious  to  a 
proverb  on  the  subject  of  pedigree,  the  yonths  would  be  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  their  paternal  lineage,  and  would  thus  be  exposed  to 
many  taunts  and  sarcasms.  She fellinto  a  profound  melancholy,  whidi 
daily  increased  to  such  a  desree,  that  at  length  her  existence  was  en- 
dangered, and  she  herself  and  her  three  sons  pathetically  and  earnestly 
implored  Helius  to  save  her  life  by  revealine  his  secret.  He  told  them 
that  if  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties  he  would  be  compelled,  to  his 
own  great  sorrow,  to  separate  from  them  for  ever.  They  considered  his 
assertions  as  exaggerated,  and  continued  their  importunities  till  they 
prevailed,  and  discovered  the  secret,  which,  however,  both  history  and 
tradition  have  refused  to  divulge  to  posterity.    No  sooner  was  the  dia- 

*  It  would  seem  as  if  he  meant  the  Isles  of  Greece,  Graia, 
t  Helios^  the  san  ia  Greek. 
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dosure  mitdey  than  the  fairj  veMel  in  whi^h  Helias  had  Cfi^$Bj 
anired  suddenly  reappeared  on  the  river,  near  the  castle,  and  the  knight 
-maa  hurried  on  board  bj  tome  inrisible  but  irresistible  hotce  i  the  sails 
spread  to  the  breese,  and  the  bark  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  Long  did 
Beatrix  wateb  from  her  highest  tower  to  hail  her  husband's  return.  He 
was  nerer  afterwards  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  countess,  worn  out  by 
grief  and  aniietj,  expired,  leaving  her  territories  to  her  eldest  soui 
Dietrieh. 

The  plain,  unYamished  truth  of  the  legend  is,  that  some  elerer  ad- 

▼entnrer  took  advantage  of  the  peenliar  situation  of  Beatrix,  her  isola*> 

tion,  and  her  overstrained  ideas,  to  woo  her  in  sueh  guise  as  was  most 

Ukel  J  to  influenoe  a  mind  like  hers,  and  thus  to  obtain  rank,  wealth  and 

power.     The  only  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  enifi;ma  is,  why  did 

he  ahandoB  the  position  he  had  so  fbrtnnately  achieved  f    We  surmise 

Uiat  the  mystery  which  he  was  at  length  relueiantly  obliged,  or  induced 

to  reveal,  masked  something  of  meanness,  or  of  guilt,  or  some  other 

blot,  which  a  high  bom  German  lady  and  her  nobly  bnsd  sons  could 

not  hrook,  and  the  self-convicted  impostor  was  either  banished  from 

their  presence,  or  found  it  neoessarv  to  escape  fVom  their  disgust.     It  is 

historically  true  that  an  unknown  knight,  who  called  himself  Elias  de 

Qrall,  presented  himself  in  a  mysterious  maaner  at  the  abode  of  Beatrix, 

hriress  of  Teusterband,  and  wedded  her,  though  refusing  to  divulge  hit 

tme  name,  lineage^  or  country ;  that  he  became  the  father  of  three  sons 

bj  her,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years  departed  as  mysteriously 

as  he  had  come,  and  that  the  eldest  son,  Dietrich,  succeeded  to  his 

mother's  territories  as  Count.    The  era  of  this  Elias  de  Grail  was  pre- 

rions  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  for  his  son,  Dietrich,*  is 

mentioned  among  the  favourite  knights  of  Charles  Martel,  who  reigned 

in  France,  and  his  grandson,  Ludolph,  bore  arms  under  Charlemagne, 

"When  he  warred  with  the  Saxons,  and  dying  ehildless,  was  suoceeded  by 

bis  brother,  Baldwin,  whose  three  sons  founded  the  countships  of  Cleves, 

Mark,  and  Berg,  and  the  counts  of  Cleves  adopted  the  swan,  ducally 

eollared,  as  their  heraldic  bearing.     The  arms  of  Teusterband  were — 

argent,  a  ball's  head  gules,  homed  sable,  with  a  buckle  argent  in  its 

muzzle. 

The  swan  figures  also  in  Irish  stoiy.  The  three  children  of  Lir  were 
metamorphosed  by  their  stepmother  into  swans,  thus  to  remain  till  the 
ringine  of  the  first  bell  that  should  summon  to  Christian  worship  in 
Ireland,  on  hearing  of  which  they  should  recover  the  human  form.  This 
legend  is,  doubtless,  an  allegory.  lir  was  the  Neptune  of  the  heathen 
Irish  ;  bis  three  children,  in  the  hkeness  of  aquatic  birds,  symbolised 
votaries  especially  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sea-god,  but  delivered 
firom  the  debasing  effects  of  paganism  by  conversion  to  Christianity. 

A  tradition  of  the  Boyne  relates  that  the  poet  MacCoisif  (who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  walking  one  day  beside  the  river,  saw  a  number 
of  swans  disporting  themselves  on  the  banks,  and  wishing  to  secure  one 

♦  Called  by  the  French,  Thierry, 
t  Erard  MacCoisi,  a  celebrated  poet  and  historian,  was  teeretarv  and 
ehroaider  to  MaoUeachlain  (called  also  Melaghlin,  and  Malachy),  Kbg  of 
Heath.     MacCoisi  died  at  Clonmaenoise  in  1029#  afler  a  devput  Uft». 
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of  tbem,  threw  a  stone  amongst  them,  which  broke  the  wm|;  of  one  of 
the  birds ;  the  others  took  to  flight.  MacCoisi  secnred  his  disabled 
prize ;  but  great  was  his  amazement  at  seeing  it  change  into  a  yonng 
and  handsome  woman>  whose  arm  hong  broken  bv  her  side.  In  reply 
to  his  questions,  she  told  him  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  person  living  in 
the  vicinity ;  that  some  time  before  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  severe 
illness,  and,  while  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  had  been  conveyed 
away  by  the  fairies,  who  left  behind  a  figure  exactly  resembling;  her  (by 
faiiy  delusion),  which  was  buried  in  her  stead  as  her  body,  and  that  she 
bad  ever  since  remained  transfigured  and  spell-bound  among  the  "  good 
people,'^  till  the  toudi  of  a  mortal  hand  broke  the  enchantment,  and 
restored  her  to  her  original  form.  MacCoisi  took  her  to  his  house, 
where  she  was  kindly  tended  till  her  arm  had  enturely  recovered  from 
the  injury  it  had  sustained,  then  he  brought  her  home  to  her  husband, 
by  whom  she  was  recognized  with  ereat  surprise,  and  received  with  joy 
and  affection.  The  disguised  truth  of  the  legend  would  seem  to  b^ 
that  the  wife  had  quitted  her  home  privily  on  some  jealousy,  the 
delusive  fairy  figure  typifying  her  supposed  rival ;  and  that  during  her 
wanderings  she  became  known,  in  some  state  of  pain  or  sorrow,  to 
MacCoisi,  who,  as  a  good  and  charitable  man,  first  relieved  her  in  bar 
distress,  and  then  effected  a  reconciliation  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

The  island  and  castle  (now  in  ruins)  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  County  Clare,  was,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century,  the  property  of  the  O'Quins,  as  the  appellation  indicates, 
**  Inis-i-Quin/'  the  Isle  of  O'Quin.  The  last  proprietor  of  that  race, 
when  a  young  man,  observed  (says  tradition)  a  number  of  very  fine 
swans  that  frequented  the  shores  of  the  lake.  He  admired  them  so 
much,  as  they  were  disporting  themselves,  that  he  wished  to  catch  one 
in  order  to  domesticate  it ;  and  he  concealed  himself  among  the  rocks 
till  he  was  able  to  surprise  a  bird  that  had  strayed  a  little  from  the  rest, 
and  he  immediately  carried  his  feathered  captive  to  his  castle.  But,  on 
his  arrival  within  his  gates,  the  beautiful  swan  changed  at  once  into  a 
still  more  beautiful  woman,  whose  charms  were  so  transcendent  that  the 
Chief,  deeply  enamoured,  wooed  ber  to  become  bis  wife,  to  which  she 
consented  on  his  pledging  himself  to  observe  three  conditions — to  keep 
their  marriage  secret ;  never  to  gamble ;  never  to  invite  guests  to  his 
residence,  but  especially  none  of  the  O'Briens.  0*Quin  and  his  fairy- 
wife  lived  happily  for  some  years,  and  had  two  children  ;  but  at  length, 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  went  to  the  Races  of  Cood  (in  the  vicinity ),  where  he 
met  the  O'Briens,  who  paid  him  great  attention,  and  brought  him  to 
the  dwelling  of  their  Chief.  At  supper  he  was  induced  to  drink  too 
much  wine,  and,  forgetful  of  his  promises  to  his  wife,  he  invited  his  en- 
tertainers to  become  his  guests  on  the  following  day.  When  he  informed 
his  wife,  on  his  return  home,  of  the  invitation  he  nad  given,  she  looked 
deeply  grieved,  but  gave  no  reply.  She  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
feast,  and  as  soon  as  the  guests  had  arrived  and  sat  down  to  table,  she 
went  to  the  apartment  of  her  children,  folded  them  in  her  arms,  em- 
braced them,  and  wept  over  them  louff  and  bitterly  ;  then,  resuming 
the  shape  of  a  swan,  she  flew  to  the  lake,  plunged  in,  and  was  never 
seen  more.    Meanwhile  O'Quin  was  again  indu^  to  indulge  too  fredy 
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in  wine,  was  persuaded  to  gamble,  and  in  the  course  of  tbe  night  lost 
his  wbole  property  to  the  Chief  of  the  O'Briens.  That  the  latte 
family  became  possessed  at  an  early  era  of  the  lands  of  0*Quin,  in 
Clare,  is  an  historical  fact.  The  mysterious  part  of  the  story,  the  swan- 
wife,  bas  been  supposed  to  signify  a  long-concealed  mesalliance  of  the 
O^Quin  with  a  beautiful  iexxmt  of  inferior  rank,  but  superior  prudence, 
who  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  dangerous  predilections  to  the  dice* 
box  and  the  wine-cup. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  Goose  was  sacrificed  to  Isis.  The  month 
November,  when  personified,  was  represented  as  a  Priest  of  Isis,  bald, 
robed,  leaning  on  an  altar,  on  which  was  a  goat's  head  (emblematic  of 
the  Solstice  of  Capricorn)  and  at  his  feet  a  goose,  in  dlnsion  to  the 
warmth  afforded  by  the  soft  downy  plumage  of  that  bird. 

The  origin  of  the  general  goose-feast  in  Great  Britain  at  Michaelmas 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  abundance  of 
geese  at  that  season,  when  tenants  made  presents  to  their  landlords  of 
geese  well  fattened  for  the  occasion. 

The  story  of  the  saving  of  the  Roman  Capitol  from  the  Gauls  by  the 
▼igUance  of  geese  is  trite,  and  needs  no  more  than  an  allusion.  Since 
that  time  the  cottagers  in  the  Roman  dominions  kept  geese  to  perform 
the  office  of  watch-dogs.  The  yokes  of  horses  and  draught  oxen  were 
decorated  with  representations  of  the  heads  of  geese,  and  the  figure- 
heads of  Roman  galleys  were  formed  of  the  long  necks  and  heads  of 
these  birdsy  more  or  less  elaborately  carved.  Goslings  were  dedicated  to 
Venus. 

The  Stork,  traditionally  said  to  carry  on  its  back  the  parent  bird 
when  old  and  helpless,  has  been,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  emblem  of 
filial  piety.  Its  Hebrew  name,  ChaHdah,  signifies  mercy.  Its  Eng- 
lish appeUation  comes  from  the  Greek  word  storg^  i.^'^^Pli)*  natural 
affection.  It  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Dutch,  who  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  injured,  or  its  nest  molested. 

Filial  Piety  was  personified  as  a  woman  seated  and  veiled,  holding  a 
censer  and  a  cornucopia,  and  having  a  stork  at  her  feet. 

In  £^pt  it  was  sacrificed  to  Mercury  (or  Thoth),  and  the  Egyptian 
kings  sometimes  bore  sceptres  having  a  stork  on  the  top,  and  a 
hippopotamus  below. 

The  origin  of  the  wars  of  the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes,  so  often 
mentioned  by  classic  authors,  and  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and 
on  gems,  was,  that  the  Pechinians,  a  diminutive  race  in  Ethiopia,  were 
assiduous  in  driving  away  from  their  country  the  cranes  that  used  to 
destroy  their  crops.  The  Pigmies  are  supposed  to  be  the  prototypes 
of  the  Fairies,  and  are  represented  like  the  latter,  vrith  caps  ;  their 
houses  were  fabled  to  be  made  of  egg-shells,  and  their  chariots  drawn 
by  partridges.  A  Queen  of  the  P^ies  is  said  by  Grid  to  have  been 
so  rain  as  to  boast  that  she  surpassed  Juno  in  beauty,  and  the  indig- 
nant Goddess  turned  her  into  a  crane,  so  hated  by  her  subjects,  as 
being  the  shape  most  disagreeable  to  her  feeliogs.  Perhaps  this 
Pigmy  Queen  was  the  original  of  Queen  Mab,  or  Titania.    Orid*  re- 

♦  '*  Altera  PygmoeaB  fatum  miserabile  matris, 
Parshabet.    Hanc  Juno  victam  certamine  jussit, 
Essegruem^  popidisque  sub  indicere  bellam.**  Jiietam  lib.  vL 
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presents  Minerva  as  embroidering  this  metamorphosis  on  her  celebrated 
web.  Dean  Swifl  seems  to  have  derived  his  account  of  Gulliver  being 
taken  prisoner  bv  the  Liliputians,  from  a  story  told  by  Philostratus,  the 
Sophist,  of  the  rigmies.  These  mannikins  findine  Hercules  asleep  one 
day  set  out  to  attack  him,  in  martial  array,  with  all  their  forces.  Two 
wings  of  their  armv  attacked  his  right  hand,  their  main  body  his  left 
hand,  and  the  archers  his  feet ;  while  the  Kiug,  with  [the  Slite  of  his 
troops,  assaulted  the  head.  But,  unlike  the  captured  Gulliver,  Her- 
cules awoke,  smiled  on  his  assailants,  rolled  them  all  up  in  his  lion's 
skin,  and  carried  them  as  a  gift  to  Eurysthenes ;  a  scene  that  affords 
an  amusidg  picture  to  the  imagination. 

Ibycus,  the  Greek  poet,  having  been  robbed  and  mortally  wounded 
by  outlaws,  appealed,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  a  flight  of  cranes 
then  passing  over  his  head,  and  prayed  that  those  birds  might  become 
his  avengers.  The  corpse  was  found,  but  no  clue  to  the  murderers 
could  be  discovered.  At  length,  at  a  public  festival  in  Corinth,  a  group 
of  cranes  was  seen  to  shoot  across  the  sky,  and  one  of  the  spectators  was 
heard  to  say  to  another,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  Look !  these  are  the 
cranes  of  Ibycus."  The  name  of  **  Ibycus "  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  the  amphitheatre  ;  suspicion  was  awakened,  the  strangers 
were  seized  and  interrogated  by  the  magistrates.  Confounded  at  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  deemed  directed  by  the  gods,  they  confessed  the 
murder,  and  were  executed. 

The  crane  was  one  of  **  the  Almanack  Birds  "  for  the  ancients,  an- 
nouncing times  and  seasons.  Aristophanes  in  his  '*  Birds*'  says — 
*•  When  the  crane  takes  his  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  it  is  seed- 
time ;  it  is  time  for  the  pilot  to  season  his  timber ;  it  is  time  to  spin 
cloth."  Hesiod  says,  "  When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  crane 
clamouring  annually  from  the  clouds  on  high,  recollect  that  this  is  the 
signal  for  the  season  of  ploughing."  Compare  with  Jeremiah,  viii.  7— 
**  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times  ;  and  the 
turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming, 
but  mv  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

"The  word  "pedigree  was  originallv  written  pettygrew^  and 
petigretce^  and  pee-de-grue — wherefore  it  nas  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  long  leg  of  a  crane,  pied-de-grue.  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, derives  it  from  ^re^  (7.C.,  degrfes)  de  pere,  "  degrees  from  the 
father." 

A  crane  holding  a  stone  in  his  claw  is  the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cranston,  and  fhmishes  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  **  Canting 
Heraldry,"  a  kind  of  heraldic  punning,  as  Crane-stone,  Cranston.  The 
motto  of  the  arms  is  less  high-minded  in  tone  than  the  generaUty  of 
mottos  in  British  heraldry  j  e.g,,  •*  Thou  shalt  want  ere  1  want." 

M.  E.  M. 
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BT  TBB  AUTHOB  OW  J^  OLD  TDfBS*  * 
CBAPTXB  hit. 

From  the  date  of  this  resolution^  Roach  watched  his  poor  young 
friend  ver^  carefully,  when  he  was  apparently  otherwise  concerned,  for 
he  determined  that  she  should  never  be  pained  by  a  suspicion  that  she 
was  discoTcred. 

Sometimes,  when  she  was  sure  she  was  unobserved,  her  gaze  would 
fasten  upon  him  with  an  interest  and  sympathv  she  never  fathomed.  Then 
the  lashes  would  suddenly  drop  if  he  looked  towards  her,  and  some- 
times a  slight  blush  flit  to  her  cheek. 

She  loved  to  see  him  and  her  father  in  talk,  for  then  she  was  more 
at  ease;  and  being  of  few  words  herself,  would  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the 
piano  or  chimney-piece,  turning  alternately  from  one  to  the  other ; 
langhing  when  they  laughed,  and  serious  when  they  looked  grave* 
She  usc^  to  make  little  excuses  in  the  evening  to  put  him  off  his  good- 
night— she  had  some  print  to  show  him,  or  some  piece  of  music  to 
play  for  him,  to  beguile  him  to  remain. 

There  was  a  trifling  incident  that  touched  him  and  increased  the 
pain  of  what  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do. 

Jay,  supported  by  the  presence  and  connivance  of  her  father,  asked 
Roach  mysteriously  to  come  into  a  small  back  room  like  a  workshop, 
that  she  bad  something  to  show  him.  Mr.  Henderson  took  his  arm 
and  led  him  after  her.  On  a  table  was  some  large  round  object, 
umbrella-shaped,  and  covered  with  gauze. 

'*  Gome,  Jay,  Hft  the  clouds,'^  said  Mr.  Henderson,  and  she  snatched 
off  the  filmy  covering. 

"  Hem !  that's  your  friend,  the  solar  system.  Roach,"  continued  her 
father,  acting  as  showman. 

It  was  a  rude  orrery  constructed  by  Jay.  The  sun  was  represented 
hy  a  ball  of  yellow  worsted,  from  which  radiated  many  wires,  termi- 
nating in  other  blue  and  red  balls,  the  whole  resembling  a  huge  cobweb 
with  a  big  yellow  spider  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  butterflies  and 
bloe-bottles.  Farthest  of  all,  and  surpassing  the  Sun  himself  in  splen- 
donr  and  size,  was  a  gilt  ball,  to  which  Jay  pointed  proudly. 

'*  There — that's  your  planet,  Mr.  Roach — I  have  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment of  two  ounces  of  gold-leaf,  and  papa  and  I  hope  it  will  bring  you 
heaps  of  gold." 

How  the  planet  was  to  be  convertible  into  gold  Jay  did  not  say,  but 
this  was  her  show,  and  this  her  little  speech,  which  she  had  planned 
during  many  busy  hours  over  her  heavenly  bodies. 

Mr.  Henderson  laughed  heartily — rallied  her  for  making  such  a  short 
speech,  and  called  on  Roach  for  a  reply  ;  but  after  some  short,  cold 
praise,  he  went  out,  and  poor  Jay's  countenance  fell.  She  pushed  her 
orrery  hastily  aside,  and  grew  unhappy,  disappointed,  and  thoughtful. 
She  was  so  sad  she  did  not  appear  again  that  evening. 
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The  next  morning  she  beard  him  come  in ;  she  knew  hia  heavj, 
random  step  as  he  went  into  the  study  and  closed  the  door.  She 
looked  in  to  bid  him  good  morning,  but  he  seemed  not  to  see  hear.  He 
was  bent  over  a  slip  of  paper  that  waa  pasted  to  the  cover  of  lus  podcet- 
book.  She  stole  soflly  behind  him,  expecting  surely  to  see  some  of  hb 
old  acquaintances,  Cos.  A,  Sin.^j  Tan.  D. ;  instead  of  these  she  saw  a 
few  lines  of  writing  in  a  hand  she  recc^ized  at  once. 

**  It  was  Annie  who  wrote  that.'*    The  words  slipped  from  her. 

Eoach  turned  slowly  round  without  any  sign  of  surprise ;  he  was 
paler  and  graver,  she  thought,  than  usual. 

^'You  are  right.  Jay;  that  is  Mrs.  Henderson's  handwriting— yon 
may  read  it: — 

"  Mrs,  Henderson  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Roach  for  his  disinteresUd 
conduct  in  leaving  Moorlands.  She  also  wishes  to  express  her  entire 
forgiveness,  believing  sincerely  that  he  was  more  to  he  pitied  them 
blamed »    He  has  her  best  wishes  for  success  and  happineis** 

•«  Her  forgiveness,  Mr.  Boach  I — ^you,  too  ?* 

''Sit  down  with  me,  Jay  ;  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  in  strict  con- 
fidence. I  have  something  to  tell  you.  You  must  have  seen  how  in- 
terested I  was  when  you  told  me  of  your  repentance,  and  how  zealoos  1 
have  been  to  perform  her  last  wishes." 

'^  I  did,  Mr.  Roach,"  said  Jay,  with  downcast  eyes. 

**  We  both  of  us  needed  her  forgiveness,  and  desired  it  above  every- 
thing. We  have  received  it.  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  pardon  as  freelj 
from  God.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  in  strict  confidence  about  a 
matter  to  which  I  have  never  alluded  to  anyone.  You  remember  the 
day  your  father  suddenly  left  home,  shortly  after  his  return.  The 
affairs  of  the  place  were  in  a  very  critical  state  at  that  time,  and  io  bis 
absence  he  begged  of  Miss  Brandon,  as  she  then  was,  to  instruct  me  as 
to  his  plans,  and,  in  fact,  to  influence  me  to  lend  myself  to  them.  The 
poor  girl  acted  as  she  thought  best  in  a  very  trying  moment,  and,  with- 
out understanding  the  commission  fully,  or  its  possible  consequence^ 
she  persuaded  me  to  take  measures  against  the  tenantry  which  nearlj 
cost  me  my  life,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  I  have  never  reco- 
vered. 

"  And  now.  Jay,  do  you  know  how  it  was  that  Miss  Brandon  had 
such  influence  over  me  as  to  make  me  act  so  recklessly  and  wrongly, 
though,  poor  thing  I  she  never  saw  the  wrong  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Roadi,"  said  Jay. 

"  /  loved  her,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  stories  of  love  and  broken 
hearts,  and  letter-press  lovers.  That  is  not  love.  Jay,  nor  like  it.  M? 
only  excuse  rests  in  what  I  felt  for  her,  and  fine  language  won't  tell 
that.  I  believe  it  was  not  far  from  madness.  Scenes  come  back  on 
me,  and  words,  which  could  have  been  no  less.  Don't  you  remember? 
Think  of  her  gentle,  engaging  manner — of  the  way  she  could  comfort 
and  amuse — how  all  the  rest  of  the  world  left  your  memory  when  you 
were  beside  her.  No  matter  ;  all  this  can't  tell  you  what  I  felt  for  her. 
Let  God  judge,  who  fits  the  burden  to  the  shoulder,  liow  far  I  was 
responsible.'* 
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He  stopped  for  a  while,  and  Jaj,  who  sat  in  fascinated  attention,  at 
length  qaa?ered  out — 

••  Mr.  Boach,  I  never  knew  this.** 

"  It's  hard  to  tell  yon  the  rest.  Jay,  because  there  70a  sit  with  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  of  a  sister,  and  when  I  shall  have  told  you  all, 
jon  will  hate  me  and  despise  me." 

*^^  Then  do  not  tell  me,  Mr.  Roach.  It  would  be  something  dreadful 
to  do  that.  Will  you  come  in  to  papa  ? — we  will  get  him  out  for  a  walk 
on  the  Boulevards.'* 

Hoach's  intention  wavered ;  he  shut  up  his  book,  and  rising,  went  to 
the  door,  but  Jay,  very  pale,  called  him  hastily  back. 

''  I'm  so  sorry  you  told  me  so  much  ;  I  should  never  get  this  out  of 
my  head,  and  have  all  kinds  of  dreadful  suspicions.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  tell  me  ;  it  is  not  so  bad,  Mr.  Roach,  I  am  sure*  Why  did  you 
make  me  a  confidant  in  this  mystery  7'* 

Roach  took  his  seat  again* 

'*  Because,  Jay,  I  have  observed  that  you  respected  me,  and  it  would 
not  be  honest  to  mvself  or  you  to  receive  what  was  not  my  due.  What 
would  you  think  of  the  man  who  attempted  her  life  ?" 

Jay  uttered  an  exclamfition  of  horror,  and  shrank  from  him. 

Roach  kept  his  eyes  away  from  her  face,  and  proceeded  through  his 
set  task  in  an  unexdted  voice. 

"  I  discovered  that  she  was  attached  to  your  father,  when  my  attach- 
ment to  her  was  too  strong  to  overcome,  and  jealousy  only  strengthened 
it.  I  heard  suddenly  of  the  intended  marriage ;  from  that  moment  I 
heUeve  I  was  in  a  sort  of  delirium*  I  made  my  way  to  your  fathei^s 
place  by  the  sea,  but  I  forget  how.  The  morning  on  which  I  found 
myself  there  is  indistinct  in  my  memorv.  I  met  her,  and,  in  my  mad- 
ness and  misery,  I  attempted  her  li4  and  my  own.  Now,  Jay,  you 
know  my  secret — let  it  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  trust  people  too  sim- 
ply, or  believe  them  good  before  you  know  them  well.  I  have  fright- 
ened you,  I  see,  but  I  have  performed  a  duty,  and  now  you  must  per- 
form yours.  Avoid  me  from  this  time  out — withdraw  your  confidence 
and  friendship  from  me,  and  do  not  misunderstand  my  reserve  towards 
you." 

He  got  up  and  left  her,  without  another  word,  and  said  to  himself 
when  he  ^had  reached  the  little  garden — *'  I  shall  save  one  kind  heart 
from  uobappiness — the  scales  have  dropped  from  her  eyes.** 

Some  time  after,  when  he  thought  she  had  left  the  room,  he  returned 
to  get  a  book  he  had  forgotten ;  she  was  still  there  ;  she  had  thrown 
herself  forward  over  the  table,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  sobbing 
over  the  ruins  of  Girlhood's  fairest  castle. 
He  stole  out  again,  seemingly  unobserved. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  acted  with  the  utmost 
kindness  towards  Roach— he  had  found  him  in  destitution,  and  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  had  given  him  occupation  and  livelihood.  What 
could  a  friend  do  more?  And  it  gave  Mr.Uenderson  pleasure  to  do  this. 
There  was  no  personal  inconvenience  to  himself  in  the  act,  and  a 
personal  convenience  in  having  some  troublesome  correspondence  taken 
off  his  hands. 

But  he  had  never  intended  to  carry  his  generosity  so  far  as  to  risk  the 
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smallest  8elf-«acrifiee  to  a  comparatiye  stranger,  or  to  have  his  priracf 
daily  inTaded  by  one  who  was  nought  to  him  in  blood  or  positioD.  For 
a  time  he  bore  it  without  notice,  and  with  a  show  of  welcome,  but  how 
long  was  it  to  go  on  ? 

Often  he  wished  to  retire  to  his  study  to  read — book  in  band  he 
would  look  in  and  be  sure  to  find  Roach  writing  or  playing  with  the 
child  ;  in  fact,  making  the  room  his  head-quarters.  He  (Mr.H.)  miefat 
often  take  an  amiable  fancy  to  dandle  his  young  son-and-heir  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  Master  Johnny  had  grown  so  fond  of  Roach  that  if 
he  saw  him  come  in  he  would  cry  to  be  taken  to  him.  He  also  jefc- 
lously  fancied  that  Jay's  allegiance  had  begun  to  be  a  little  divided.  We 
would  not,  howeTer,  imply  that  he  entertained  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
an  tkitachment  possible. 

Whilst  Roach's  intellects  were  in  full  vigour,  Mr.  Henderson  oodd 
not  but  respect  him  ;  but  now  that  he  was  little  better  than  an  imbecile, 
with  no  profession,  no  prospect,  always  in  depression,  he  grew  a  little 
impatient  of  him— ^his  rery  presence  in  the  house  made  the  baro- 
meter go  down. 

These  various  little  antipathies  did  not  present  themselves  in  detail  to 
his  mind,  but  yet  were  all  comprised  in  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  respect  to  Roach's  constant  presence  in  the  house — a  feeling  which 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  not  only  quite  natural  but  unblame^ 
able.  What  householder  in  real  life  but  would  have  felt  the  same  and 
more? 

In  8umm4 — Roach  had  worn  out  his  welcome. 

Mr.  Henderson  sought  about  for  means  to  abate  the  nuisance.  He 
wished  to  make  use  of  Jay  to  give  Mr.  Roach  a  hint  that  his  constant 
presence  was  not  necessary  to  her  father.  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  expect  him  every  day.  But  Jay  winced  at  the 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  course,  and  could  neither  comprehend 
the  occasion  of  the  hint  or  administer  it,  so  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
some  step  himself. 

One  day  he  entered  his  study  knowing  Roach  to  be  there-^he  took 
down  a  book  and  seated  himself  at  the  fire.  After  some  polite  prelnde, 
he  at  length  said,  laughingly — 

**  Mr.  Roach,  I  am  going  to  make  a  sitting'-room  of  my  study  now 
that  I  have  got  a  nursery  in  the  house,  and  a — perhaps  you  could  do 
some  of  your  writing  at  home  for  a  while.  I  shall  be  always  charmed  to 
see  you  here,  you  know." 

Roach  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  bundling  up  his  papers.  ¥ride 
bad  translated  Mr.  Henderson's  smooth  little  speech  at  a  glance  into 
these  two  words — "  You  intrude."  His  false  position  flashed  on  him, 
and  all  tingling  with  shame,  he  said,  shortly — 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  I  can  work  very  well  at  home.  Of  course  you  must 
have  some  privacy  in  your  own  house.  I  shall  send  over  the  letters  in 
time  for  posting." 

Then  he  went  away  with  feigned  good  humour. 

Mr.  Henderson  congratulated  himself  on  having  attained  his  object 
very  prettily  and  kindly  withal.  He  little  suspected  that  his  poor  re- 
tainer went  away  writhing^ enraged  with  self,  and  deeply  wounded. 

Who  can  blame  Mr«  Headenon  T  Men  treat  their  brothers  ao-^-the^ 
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treat  their  fathers  so—sometimes  they  treat  their  children  so.  The 
world-wide  maxim  which  holds  in  the  far  hackwoods— ^ach  man  for 
himself — essentiallj  exists  in  oar  excellent  social  system. 

If,  my  reader,  you  are  poor,  better  owe  hospitality  to  yonr  parish 
than  your  friend.  Yon  have  rich  friends  who  are  glaa  to  see  yon — be- 
ware bow  yon  wear  out  your  welcome,  for  nothing  is  easier.  You  are 
of  infioit^y  small  value  to  any  one  but  yourself.  If  you  can  "  tumble  *• 
for  company,  yon  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked  about,  at  the  cost  only  of  a 
Kttle  self-respect — at  the  cost  of  exhaustion  of  spirits — of  an  unworthy 
anxiety — of  a  constant  effort  to  maintain  a  popularity  with  a  secretly 
captions  host.     Is  your  welcome,  then,  worth  the  pains  f^ 

The  noblest  friend  you  could  name  out  of  your  immediate  kindred 
can  soon  have  quite  enough  of  you,  and  too  much,  when  you  are  down 
in  the  world.  His  first  act  of  friendship  may,  indeed,  be  so  noble,  yon 
would  suppose  human  nature  to  be  made  of  unselfish  charity — we  do 
not  insinuate  that  it  is  without  it — but  push  it  not  too  far.  Your 
threadbare  clothes,  your  lost  position,  the  utter  absence  of  a  quid  pro 
qjiOj  the  slighting  remarks  of  others  concerning  you,  must  insensibly 
affect  him  in  time ;  and  though  he  may  not  desert  you,  yet  his  ardour 
will  languish  in  a  week,  and^^enerate  to  patronage  in  a  month. 

If  you  have  talents  to  befriend  yourself,  in  €h)d's  name  stay  at  home, 
and  you  may  presently  emerge  to  patronize  poor  friends  in  your  turn ; 
but  whilst  yon  qre  shabby,  beware  how  you  wear  out  your  welcome. 

Not  till  now  did  Roach  begin  to  taste  the  full  bitterness  of  depen* 
dence  ;  none  but  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  intellect  can  wring  it  out  to 
the  dr^s.  "  He-  would  offer  himself  to  some  menial  trade  sooner  than 
endnre  this  state,  but  a  disease  was  in  his  constitution,  which,  on  the 
slightest  irritation,  would  lay  him  helpless  on  his  bed.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  get  pupils,  having  lost  all  prestige  by  his  disgraceful 
failures.     His  ambition  was  gone  to  the  winds. 

One  drcnmstanee  pained  him  above  all  else.  Some  days  subsequent 
to  his  summary  expulsion  of  Monsieur  Nichols,  that  worthy  had  sent 
him  a  receipt  in  fall  for  the  rent  so  long  due.  He  was  at  first  in  utter 
perplexity,  perfectly  aware  that  the  sale  of  the  few  articles  he  left  be- 
hind him  could  have  gone  no  distance  towards  the  debt.  He  turned 
over  the  possibility,  and  of  course  concluded  that  Monsieur  Nichols  had 
complained  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  that  the  latter  had  immediately 
settled  the  debt.  He  grew  unspeakably  humiliated  under  the  sense  of 
the  obligation.  Many  times  he  resolved  to  ask  expressly  if  his  conjec« 
tures  were  correct,  but  he  became  so  confident  as  he  reflected,  that  pride 
forbade  him.  He  had  no  possible  means  yet  of  reimbursing  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  obligation  was  somewhat  less  painful  to  bear  while  un-^ 
acknowledged  on  either  side. 

We  mentioned  that  he  had  collected  some  little  money  for  a  mys- 
terious pnrpose,  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  was  unavailable  now. 
There  was  another  cause  of  trouble.    Something  that  gave  him  inde* 
finable  pain,  now  that  he  had  leisure  to  contemplate  his  position. 

He  had  sacrificed  himself  to  Jay*s  peace,  and  done  his  duty,  but  in 
doing  so  had  alienated  her  simple  friendship,  and  found  that  this  was  a 
sadder  loss  to  him  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  courted  her  fear  of 
him  and  her  disapproval,  nor  did  he  regret  his  honesty  $  but^  yet  he 
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would  fain  see  her  again,  if  it  were  only  to  discover  whether  his  warning 
had  taken  wholesome  effect.  He  would  fain  meet  her  again,  if  it  were 
only  to  warn  her  further.  Was  she  quite  changed  ?  Did  the  traest, 
most  disinterested  little  friend  he  ever  had,  or  could  hope  to  have, 
did  she  hate  him  and  fear  him  indeed,  as  in  all  propriety  she  should  ? 
These  considerations  were  hy  no  means  so  trifling  to  him  as  not  to  find 
a  place  in  his  thoughts. 

For  more  than  a  week  he  had  altogether  avoided  Mr.  Henderson's 
house,  and  had  sent  the  few  communications  he  had  to  make  by  a  mes- 
senger. He  was  much  surprised,  one  morning,  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
'  Henderson  and  Jay.  The  manner  of  the  former  was  up  again  from 
kindly  forbearance  to  high-pressure  friendship — a  manner  that  sag- 
gested  a  consciousness  of  havmg  given  some  litUe  cause  of  offence  which 
needed  some  complimentary  salve. 

Eoach  looked  from  him  to  Jay ;  she  never  offered  a  hand^  and  her 
eyes  did  not  meet  his.  His  object  seemed  then  to  have  been  effected, 
and  he  forced  himself  to  think  he  was  glad ;  but  gladness  was  nev^ 
pumped  up  into  a  heart  so  laboriously  before. 

"  So  we've  caught  you  at  home,  Mr.  Roach.  I've  come  to  ask  a 
favour  of  you."  Mr.  Henderson  knew  that  the  only  way  to  conciliate  a 
poor  proud  man  was  by  asking  a  favour.  'HL  know  that  you  have  access 
to  the  Observatory,  and  I  have  beeu  wishing  for  a  long  time  back  that 
Jay  should  have  a  look  through  the  big  telescope.  Now  would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  bring  her  and  Madame  Nichola  this  evenidg  7  I  would  be 
personally  obliged." 

Jay  started — she  had  heard  nothing  of  this  scheme  before. 

"  I  should  have  great  pleasure,''  said  Roach,  doubtfully,  '*  but  would 
Miss  Henderson  wish  it  f" 

"Oh,  ni  answer  for  that ;  she  would  be  enchanted.  Why  she  lives 
in  Jupiter  or  Mercury  for  four  hours  every  day." 

"  Perhaps,  we'd  better  ask  her,"  said  Roach,  turning  to  Jay,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  addressed. 

**  Would  you  wish  to  come  ?" 

"  N — no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Roach ;  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  go  to-night." 

The  words  were  cold — the  address  distant  Roach  had  great  reason 
to  congratulate  himself.  She  was  roused  from  her  foolish  enthusiasno, 
and  was  no  praise  due  to  her  7  Here  was  a  little  girl  of  seventeen  able 
to  subdue  an  unworthy  attachment  in  a  week,  by  mere  force  of  moral 
conviction ;  whose  love  was  beautifully  subject  to  her  duty.  Child  as 
she  was,  he  could  not  but  respect  her,  yet — he  was  mortified. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  vastly  surprised  and  displeased,  but  Roach  shd« 
tered  her  from  his  displeasure. 

**  I  think  I  can  understand  her  objection,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  aware  I 
do  not  possess  the  free  entreS  1  used  in  the  Observatory  since  my  un- 
fortunate college  career,  and  that  we  might  have  a  little  awkwardness  ia 
getting  in." 

Mr.  Henderson  entirely  understood  this  objection;  and  as  there 
might  be  awkwardness  to  his  friend,  he  would  not  press  his  request ; 
but  Roach  must  positively  come  home  to  dine  with  him. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot,  Mr.  Henderson ;  I  have  been  unwell 
to-day,  and  must  stay  within."^ 
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With  much  Unci  regret  Mr.  Henderson  took  his  letr^  and  Boach 
showed  them  down  stairs.  He  was  on  the  lobby,  and  was  thinkuig 
with  constrained  approval  and  wonder  of  the  change  in  Jaj,  when  he 
fidt  his  arm  softly  pnlled,  and  a  piteous  little  whisper  fdl  on  his  ear— 

"  Mr.  Roaehy  left  befriends  r 

Alas,  fiir  the  resolotionof  loving  seventeen! 


CHAPTSa  LV* 

BoACH  conld  not  entirely  repulse  this  unexpected  appeal.  There  was 
such  a  forlorn  miscomprehension  of  the  real  object  of  their  compact, 
and  of  the  painful  confession  he  had  brought  himself  to  make,  implied 
by  those  three  small  words,  *'  Lef  s  be  friends,"  that  as  he  closed  the 
door  he  almost  felt  himself  absolved  fVom  any  further  step. 

With  afler-thought  came  compunction  affain,  that  poor  Jay*s  peace 
should  be  compromised  by  her  simple  folly.  His  belief  that  she  had 
really  formed  an  attachment  for  him  had  fluctuated  from  time  to  time, 
hat  the  strength  of  her  trustful  interest  in  him  must  be  great,  surely, 
to  survive  such  a  shock.  The  flattering  conviction  began  to  grow,  and 
his  conscience  had  to  beat  down  the  first  emotions  of  secret  gratifica- 
tion which  he  felt,  because  he  was  human.  The  task  was  easy  enough 
as  his  mouldered  prospects  arose  and  mocked  the  hope. 

^  Why  does  not  her  father  see  the  danger  ? — ^is  he  blind,  that  he  should 
minister  to  it  f  We  thus  tack  his  scattered  thoi^ts  together. 
^*  Cannot  he  see  what  Madame  Nichola  saw  ?  Yet,  ^  he  does  not 
perceive  it  himself,  there  is  no  other  possible  means  of  putting  him  on 
his  guard.  Who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  tell  him  of  this  poor  child's 
temporary  folly  ?  It  must  soon  wear  out— one  gay  young  suitor,  and 
she  will  have  a  score,  must  put  my  scarecrow  image  out  of  her 
mind  for  ever.  My  selfish  heart  is  mortified  to  think  it  will.  It  is 
time  to  watch  myself  andput  away  this  snare*  Sht  shall  never  be  com- 
mitted, but    ....'' 

One  bold  but  honest  course  slowly  opened  upon  Roach — he  was 
scared  by  it — it  was  painful  and  distasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  was 
by  no  means  to  be  adopted  to-day.  It  was  to  be  considered  and  recon- 
sidered, rejected,  and  again  adopted.  At  length  it  was  finally  received 
as  right  and  brave.  On  the  morrow  he  resolved  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and,  taking  him  aside,  to  electrify  him  then  and  there  by  a  dis- 
closure of  his  growing  attachment  for  Jay,  urging  it  as  a  reason  for  a 
discontinuance  of  all  intercourse  with  his  family! 

The  morrow  came,  and  he  considered  it  prudent  to  postpone  his 
unpleasant  undertaking  till  evening.  The  twi%ht  fell,  and  he  felt  it 
expedient  to  give  his  design  a  night's  consideration,  but  surely,  surely 
on  the  next  (ky. 

The  morning  inevitably  came— -a  note  with  it  fironi  Jay,  asking  him  to 
join  her  father  and  self  in  the  evening  at  tea.  That  little  shy  note 
resolved  him  to  procrastinate  no  longer.  He  put  on  his  hat,  and  was 
proceeding  down  stairs,  when  he  found  Monsieur  Plassis  in  the  hall, 
who  had  come  to  pay  him  a  courtlv  visit. 

Was  it  mere  French  politeness,  the  lift  of  that  glossy  hat  ?  Was  it  but 
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die  refinemeiit  of  patronage,  Uie  protracted  preatnre  of  the  hand  ? 
Was  it  mockery,  the  gaze  with  which  he  confronted  hi^prote^ij  hig  with 
aome  mysterious  respect  and  approhation  ? 

Roach  did  not  like  appearauces,  and  armed  himsdf  with  reserve  as 
he  led  the  Professor  up  stairs. 

**  My  lodgings  are  humble.  Monsieur/'  said  he,  ushering  his  Tiaitor 
into  his  only  sitting-room. 

''  My  dear  Monsieur,  do  not  blush  for  that  Rembrandt  conceived 
his  theory  of  chiaro'obscuro  in  a  loft.  Chateaubriand  composed  amid 
cobwebs.     The  divine  Marsellaise  was  bom  in  a  garret" 

Roach  had  lired  long  enough  to  know  that  men  flattered  for  two 
motives — to  humbug  or  to  obtain  a  favour — ^he  had  nothing  to  give,  and 
no  retish  for  a  joke,  so  he  looked  a  cold  question  at  the  J^ofeaaor,  and 
waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

*'  You  have  not  called  upon  Monsieur  Leverrier  since  he  read  hia 
paper  in  the  Academy  ?" 

**  No,  Monsieur  ;  I  have  not  troubled  him." 

The  Professor  looked  at  him  very  hard  ;  then  said,  slowly— « 

**  You  cannot  forgive  him." 

*'  I  cannot  comprehend  yon»  Monsieur.  I  am  willing  to  laugh  if  yon 
are  pleased  to  jest." 

"  You  saw  it  in  the  paper  then  ?" 

"  What  ?    I  never  see  a  paper  of  late." 

Again  the  long  scrutiny. 

**  Pardon  me.  Monsieur  Roach.  Science  must  be  studied  with  sys- 
tem or  it  cannot  avail  for  the  discovery.  It  is  a  jnty,  but  yon  have  a 
bold  talent  for  theory." 

Roach's  eyes  glittered. 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?" 

'*  What  I  you  have  not  seen  the  announcement — the  triumph  of  the 
age." 

**  Seen  it  ?"  cried  Roach,  springing  erect.     "  Seen  what  ?" 

Monsieur  Plassis'  voice  sank  to  the  pitch  of  awe.  He  pointed  up- 
wards  with  his  long  yellow  forefinger. 

"  The  new  planet  is  found  !  Monsieur  Halle  verified  the  predietioQ 
of  our  great  Leverrier." 

Roach  recoiled — the  words  were  like  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out,  bhnd  with  sudden  sorrow.  He  muttered 
almost  involuntarily — 

**  Then  1  might  have  done  this ;  I  am  late." 

*'  You  are  moved,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  your  observations  and 
sagacity  were  most  commendable.  I  was  showing  your  mappings  to 
Monsieur  Leverrier,  and  he  inspected  them  with  very  great  interest 
They  are  exceeding  accurate  and  laborious.  Monsieur  Leverrier  said  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  renew  your  acquaintance.*' 

Then  Monsieur  Plassis  entered  leisurely  into  details  conceminff  la 
grande  decouverte^  and  Roach  heard  him  out  with  that  kind  of  dizzy 
attention  which  scarcely  noted  the  words  as  they  foil,  yet  minutely 
retained  their  sense.  His  tidings  exhausted,  after  many  profossions  of 
esteem,  savoured  by  an  accent  of  condolence,  the  Proressor  took  his 
leave. 
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The  6bief  pain  of  a  great  disappointment  often  lies  in  the  oonTiction 
that  we  were  near  success — that  but  for  such  or  such  a  mischance  we 
most  assuredly  hare  won.  Now,  the  mind  inTariably  endeayonrs  to 
rdiere  itself,  in  the  first  flush  of  pain,  by  a  sort  of  fatalism — a  struggle 
to  belieTe,  that,  even  unimpeded  by  the  recognised  cause  of  failure, 
fidlmre  was  still  ineritable. 

*'  I  might  have  mapped  star  after  star  till  doomsday,  and  yet  nerer 
haTe  found  that  planet  again.  My  use  of  the  instruments  was  too 
coarse.  Supposing  my  memory  unimpaired,  the  calculntions  were  be- 
jdod  me.  It  must  have  taken  me  many  years  before  I  could  cope  with 
the  great  question,  and  then  Leverrier  had  been  still  the  man.  He  is  a 
giant  to  me  in  both  knowledge  and  experience.  I  may  content  myself. 
I  must  overcome  this  useless  and  ungenerous  sorrow.  I  could  not  do 
what  he  has  done,  and  '  the  man  only  discovers  who  proves.'  ** 

Those  reasonings  could  not  dispel  his  bitter  dejection.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  lost  nope.  Ambition  had 
deserted  him  for  ever.  He  lacked  enthusiasm  to  glory  in  the  magnificent 
troth  which  mankind  had  gained.  All  was  merged  in  narrow,  selfish 
eavj.  He  could  detest  and  condemn  the  unworthy  feeling,  but  he  could 
not  overcome  it.    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so  with  the  best  of  us. 

Aloi  /  the  mind  thai  hag  toinffs  to  war,  m  ttften  seen  plodding  through 
the  dirt. 

He  passed  a  troubled  night,  battling  in  vain  against  these  nnworthy 
feelings.  It  was  not  till  next  morning  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
he  had  given  no  answer  to  poor  Jay's  note.  He  felt  an  attraction  to  the 
boose  which  he  had  never  felt  before ;  he  leaped  up  on  impulse,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  set  out. 

^*  With  Aer,"  whispered  his  secret  heart  within  (nothing  is  too  foolish 
or  evil  for  the  secret  heart  to  whisper) — "  With  her  I  am,  and  shall 
ever  be,  the  great  discoverer.  She  will  beheve.  The  world  would  laugh 
at  my  daim  as  it  laughed  at  my  theory.  She,  poor  trustful  child,  mil 
swear  by  them  both.  Why  should  I  care  for  the  world  ?  Let  this 
giri  be  mv  world,  and  I  will  win  my  fame  with  her." 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  hall-door,  and  not  till  now  did  Conscience 
draw  a  sodden  curb  on  his  fantastic  consolation.  What  a  startling 
change  in  the  purpose  of  his  visit ! — it  approached  the  ludicrous.  Here 
he  is  striding  away  to  commit  a  breach  of  honour  with  immense  zest, 
nnd^  the  vague  impression,  all  the  time,  that  he  was  bound  on  a  call  of 
high  duty.    80  deceitful  is  the  heart. 

He  took  a  long,  solitary  walk,  striving  to  reeover  his  former  tone  of 
mind,  and  we  need  not  expose  his  wrestlings  with  temptations.  Never 
let  OS  be  hard  on  man,  woman,  or  child  for  the  weakness  and  the 
waverings.    Ask  only  one  question — Did  they  prevail  ? 

Boaeh  returned  to  the  hall-door,  determined  to  avoid  meeting  Jay  if 
that  were  possible,  and  to  put  Mr.  Henderson  on  his  guard  by  a  bold 
step.  As  he  lifted  the  knocker,  he  said  in  thought — ^'  I  enter  this  house 
for  the  last  time."     He  may  well  say  so. 

He  was  let  in,  and  informed  by  the  servant  that  Mr.  Henderson  was 
in  the  study  alone.  He  heard  the  drawingroom  door  open,  and  was 
consdoua  that  Jay  stood  in  the  passage ;  but  he  hastened  in  without 
looking  round,  striving  to  escape  notice,  but  she  followed  him. 
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"  Mr.  Roach/*  she  said  reproachftdly,  "  has  it  come  to  this  f  You 
will  speak  to  me^  at  least." 

**  I  did  not  see  you,  Jay,**  he  said,  giving  her  his  hand. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  near  us  again ;  but  you  should  have 
answered  my  note,  Mr.  Rmch.  I  began  to  think  we  would  never  see 
you  again.    Will  you  come  into  the  drawingroom  and  see  Johnny  T 

0  do,  Mr.  Roach." 

Roach  came  in  for  a  moment,  caressed  the  child,  and  then  said  gravely 
to  Jay — 

"  I  have  business  with  your  father,  Jay,  which  hurries  me.  Remem- 
her  our  agreement." 

*'  Mr.  Roach,"  she  said,  vnth  a  flickering  smile,  as  if  doubting  whether 
she  should  speak  it  gravely  or  joyfully,  "  I  saw  something  in  the  paper 
about  your  planet.  1  wanted  to— to  speak  to  you,  and  ask  you  all 
about  it.    I  am  afraid  now  I  had  better  not.*' 

"  No,  Jay,  don't  let  us  speak  of  it.    I  have  no  pleasure  in  it.'* 

Jay's  brow  grew  sorrowful  at  the  word. 

"Then  you  have  been  unhappy,  Mr.  Roach P' 

Her  voice  was  musical  with  sjrmpathy.  Temptation  pressed  sore  on 
him  to  yield — he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  weakness. 

*'  I  can't  afford  to  be  unhappy,  Jay,  I  am  too  poor  and  too  busy. 
You  must  not  forget  our  agreement." 

Jay  was  disconcerted.  She  looked  downward,  spoke  low  and  con- 
fusedly. 

**  JVlr.  Roach,  I  did  not  make  any  agreement.  I  have  thouriit  over 
what  you  told  me  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  if  you  did  wrong 
once  under  great  excitement,  you  were  sorry  for  it  long  ago.     I/Suppose 

1  must  be  wicked  myself;  but  I  can't — I  can*t  see  it  as  you  do.  Fer- 
haps  I  don't  like  you  as  I  used,  but — ^but  I  am  sure  I  do,  and  there's 
no  use  hiding  it.  My  friendship  has  not  altered  a  bit — I  should  hate 
myself  if  it  did.  I  have  known  you  since  I  was  a  little  child,  and  owe 
you  so  much,  and  I  cannot  fall  into  a  bowing  acquaintance.  Would  it 

not  be  absurd  ?    All  I  know  is,  it  makes  me  very It  is  not  like 

friends." 

"  Well,  Jay,  I  have  cot  nothing  to  answer  if  you  are  so  generous. 
Let  us  part  very  good  friends."  He  shook  hands  with  her  heartily. 
*•  You  must  remember  me  kindly,  for  I  have  come  to  conclude  my  trifling 
employment  with  your  father,  and  to  leave  Paris."     He  turned  to  go. 

Jay  turned  white.  The  announcement  came  upon  her  with  a  shock. 
He  was  going — going  for  ever !  She  had  more  to  say.  What  can  she 
do  7  He  was  moving  towards  the  door.  On  an  impulse  she  took  a 
step  forward — her  hand  outstretched  as  if  to  catch  his  arm,  not  know- 
ing what  she  did — the  motion  and  its  meaning  were  unmistakeable. 
Then  she  stood  abashed,  shocked  at  her  forwardness,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  waiting  to  see  what  would  come  of  it — ^what  he  would  say. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  thrill  of  delight.  The  fairy  figure — the  ex- 
quisite little  face— downcast,  watery  eyes — mournful  pout  on  the  lips— 
a  tell-tale  throb  beneath  the  collar,  which  told  of  a  heart  full  of  love  for 
him  the  threadbare  outcast  One  word  from  him  at  that  moment  and 
all  would  stand  confessed ;  the  avowal  no  true  woman  can  unsay  would 
have  been  spoken. 
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For  a  moment  the  intention  aet  his  blood  boiling— in  another^  a.link 
of  iron  was  on  it. 

He  was  as  the  b^gar  who  has  found  a  treasure  in  my  lord's  demesne. 
The  gold  has  touched  his  hand — the  tonch  was  rapture — then  comes  the 
ehilling  recollection  that  the  finder  of  this  rich  bliss  can  never  be  the 
lawful  possessor. 

**  Jay,"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile, — how  she  trembled  till  hb  Toice 
should  b^in — "  I  see  that  you  fancy  your  father  and  I  have  had  a 
quarrel,  but  it  is  not  so— we  are  very  good  friends — this  is  my  own 
act.  I  haye  other  plans  before  me,  and  yon  must  wish  me  luck  beforo 
I  go." 

She  still  looked  down,  crumpling  her  ribbon  neryously — never  glancing 
at  him  as  he  passed  out.  We  must  follow  him  into  the  urbuie  pre« 
i  of  Mr.  Henderson. 


GHAPTEa  Lyi* 

Mr.  Hbndbrbon  sat  in  his  easiest  chair,  and  in  luxurious  ddskabUie, 
cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book — his  slippered  feet  stretched  out,  and 
CToas^  over  a  cushion-padded  chair.  He  received  Roach  pleasantly 
as  usual,  which  he  was  able  to  do  without  disturbing  his  posture. 

''Ton  met  your  friend  Jay,  I  think?"  said  he;  *'l  heard  your 
Toices  in  the  drawingroom." 

**  So  you  might,  sir." 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Roach,  without  any  flattery,  there's  not  a 
soul  in  the  whole  worid  respects  yon  as  that  young  lady  does." 

Roach  grew  suspicious.  "  I  should  be  too  happy  to  think  so,**  he 
said.  Then  he  examined  the  smooth  worldly  smile  to  see  if  any  sig« 
nificance  lurked  in  it,  but  it  jpassed  off  with  the  mere  surface  pleasantry. 

•*  Wdl,  you  wrote  those  ww  letters  for  me  V* 

*'  I  did,  Mr.  S^derson.  They  are  probably  the  last  I  can  do  for 
you,  for  I  am  leaving  Paris.** 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.'* 

**  I'm  very  sorry  myself,  for  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  great  deal  of 
kindness." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Roach,  don't  say  a  word  about  that — anything  in  the 
whole  world  I  could  be  able  to  do  for  you ;  but — but — ^might  I  ask-^ 
a — Vm  exceedingly  sorry.  No  doubt  you  have  some  better  prospects 
before  you.    If  that  were  so  — " 

**  I  can  say  little  about  them  at  present.  My  chief  reason,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly,  is  to  cut  myself  off  from  all  communication  with  this 
house.** 

Mr.  Henderson's  surprise  was  well-bred  but  unmistakeable.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  Roach  was  going  to  "outrage  decorum"  again. 

"D — n  the  fellow,"  he  said,  in  thought,  "he  \b  fond  of  scenes. 
What  is  he  at  now  ?'* 

**  I  believe  the  best  way,  in  dealing  with  a  friend,  is  to  speak  plainly," 
said  Roach,  hurrying  on.  "  I  have  found  an  attraction  m  your  house 
dangerous  to  my  peace  of  mind^  and  I  wish  to  put  myself  beyond  sndi 
a  power." 

TO*-  III.  » 
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(Mr.  a.,  oiMfe)—"  What  the  deTil  is  he  at  T" 

*'I  find  an  attachment  growing  upon  me  towards  your  daughter  Jaj, 
and  as  1  am  not  a  very  desirable  connexion,  the  onlv  course  I  can  take, 
in  prudence,  is  to  change  scene  and  home  for  a  while." 

•*0h,  you  can't — ^you  cant  mean  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Henderson,  with  arched  brow.     "  Oh,  you  are  jesting." 

*'  I  have  too  much  respect  for  both  yon  and  Miss  Henderson  to  jest 
on  such  a  subject." 

**  Well — I—don't  exactly  know  what  to  say.     If  you  are  reo/Zy 

Why,  God  bless  me — she's  little  more  than  a  child*     M^  dear  sir,  yoa 
are  not  so  susceptible,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  with  droll  incredulity. 

**  I  have  stated  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is,  and  it  is  serions  enon§^  fer 
me  to  take  this  step.    Of  course,  I  have  spoken  in  strict  confidence." 

"  My  dear  sir,  who  should  I  tell  it  to  ?  Well,  as  1  said  before,  Fm 
exceedingly  sorry  you  feel  it  necessary  to  go.  You  know  best,  to  be 
sure,  under  the  circumstances.  I  really  have  nothing  to  say.  Of  coarse 
I'm  taken  a  Uttle  by  surprise,  but  I'm  very — very  sorry  you  are  going.' 

Both  rose,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  counterifeited  gravity — with  a 
■light  twinkle  of  amusement — shook  hands  with  him,  and  wished  him 
success  in  every  other  wish  of  his  heart. 

"  And,"  he  added — **  I  need  not  say — ^you  always  know  where  to 
find  a  friend."  He  rane  the  bell,  and  strolled  to  the  window  to  watch 
his  friend,  his  susceptible  friend,  go  forth,  bending  over  slightly  so  as 
not  to  be  seen.  There  he  looked  after  the  stout  recedmg  fignre,  to 
rusticly  clad,  so  plebeian  in  gait  and  air — slowly  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
smiled  repeatedly. 

That  evening  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  more  than  ordinary  spirits, 
his  appetite  was  so  keen — Jay  looked  so  pensive  and  pretty — there  vas 
such  a  home-look  about  the  room — in  every  mirror  the  cozy  scene  was 
repeated — silent  encores  to  his  comfort. 

The  cloth  removed,  and  the  servant  having  left  the  room,  he  filled 
himself  a  glass  of  claret,  and  was  happy. 

When  the  mind  of  man  is  buoyant,  he  is  apt  to  oe  facetious ;  if  k 
any  crevice  of  his  mind  lurks  a  whimsical  idea,  be  sure  it  will  walk 
forth.  Mr.  Henderson's  thoughts  recurred  to  the  scene  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  had  tickled  him  much. 

**  Well,  Jay,"  said  he,  playfully,  <<  we  are  keeping  off  the  suitors,  I 
think.    I  wonder  when  this  young  coronet  will  turn  up?" 

"  He  need  not  hurry  himself*  papa,"  said  Jay,  laughing* 

"  Thaf  s  a  good  daughter — ^you're  not  tired  of  me  yet.  Leave  all  to 
my  judgment,  and,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  pick  you  out  a  fine  fellow. 
Now,  what — ^what  would  you  say,"  said  he,  with  comicality  in  erery 
wrinkle,  "  what  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Roach  ?" 

No  answer  from  Jay. 

**Come,  what  would  you  say  to  ex-Profossor  Roach?" 

No  answer.  He  had  been  smiling  through  his  claret-glass  hitherto, 
now  he  looked  quickly  at  Jay. 

«*  Papa,"  she  faltered,  "  will  Madame  Nichola  be  here  to  tea  ?"  She 
was  crimsoned  and  strangely  flurried.  He  looked  keenly  at  her,  and, 
as  he  looked,  his  joke  lost  its  flavourr— his  crows' •feet  faded  oat|  his 
■miles  vanished. 
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"  J^j,"  he  nici,  '^  jon  are  flushed.    Sit  awi^  from  the  fire,  dear.'* 

Jay  got  up  and  sat  in  the  shadov,  afraid  to  hft  her  eyes.  From  this 
moment  there  was  a  painfdl  eonstraiiit  upon  her»  and  scarcdy  was  tea 
•▼er  tb«Q  she  slank  awaj  to  bed. 

Mr.  Henderson's  sense  of  the  ludicroas  was  dulled — he  grew  alarmed* 

**  The  young  goose,"  he  said  mentallj,  "  in  her  innocence  of  life^  she 
was  flattered  by  the  first  attentions  ofiered  to  her.  This  comes  of  my 
shutting  her  np  so  closely.  That  fellow  will  be  hovering  about  Paris, 
and  may  turn  up  again  at  any  moment.  I  must  get  her  aw^  into  a 
qew  scene.  If  I  see  any  further  ground  for  my  suspicions,  I'll  bring 
her  off  to  DubliD,  and  let  her  come  out  at  once.     D — n  the  fellow  i" 

SnapiGious  as  was  the  oircumstanee  which  so  startled  him,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  trust  to  his  ownobservation  alone.  No  man  knew  better  than 
he  how  to  value  the  yigilance  of  a  woman's  eye  in  such  matters,  and  he 
resolved  to  set  that  most  subtle  focus  upon  Jay's  heart. 

Accordingly  he  had  Madame  Nicbola  to  spend  the  day  with  them,  and 
quite  guilelessly  introduced  Roach's  name.  She  and  Jay  sat  together ; 
by  a  little  management  he  harped  upon  the  subject  from  time  to  time, 
without  saying  anything  too  obvious.  Jay  had  a  better  controul  over 
herself  thain  on  the  former  occasion,  bat  still  he  could  detect  confusion. 
Soon  after  he  found  an  opportuni^  to  be  alone  with  Madame,  and  he 
went  drcuitously  to  work. 

**  I  am  glad  to  bear,  Madame,  that  your  late  tenant,  Mr.  Roadi,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  to-day,  has  prospects  of  doing  welL" 

'*  From  whom  did  you  hear  that.  Monsieur  r  said  Madame,  looking 
aride  warily. 

*'  From  himself — I  hear  he  is  living  near  you  by  the  Seine.  I  dedara 
I'm  quite  sorry,  for  Jay's  sake,  she  has  lost  her  companion.  He  was  a 
perfect  Mentor,  you  know." 

"  I  have  ofl^  spoken  to  my  husband,  Monsieur,  that  he  should  call 
npon  him  and  assist  him,  for  Monsieur  Roach  is  an  excellent  and  rery 
learned  man  ;  but  he  will  not  forgive." 

**  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  how  fond  he  is  of  my  diildren  ?" 

"  Tes,  Monsieur — and  how  fond  one  of  your  children  is  of  him.", 

^^  Of  course  you  mean  Johnny,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  smile,  as  if  he 
understood  her  perfectly. 

**  Monsieur  has  observed  for  himself"  she  said,  as  sly  herself. 

"By  the  vay — how  did  Jay  know  your  husband's  rent  had  been  paid  7" 

''Ah !  my  dear  Monsieur,  she  ought  to  have  known  it  best." 

*'  Perhaps^''  said  Mr.  Henderson,  jestingly, ''  perhaps  she  paid  it  her- 
adf." 

"Precisely  I" 

"  Paid  bis  r^it  I    Why  where  on  earth  did  she  get  the  money  ?" 

"Ah!  poor  child,  it  was  her  savings  for  two  years." 

Ur.  Henderson  had  unexpectedly  gone  a  short-cut  to  his  information — 
his  fears  were  quite  confirmed.  When  it  came  to  this,  he  thought  he 
tmght  as  well  be  on  the  moye.  In  two  days  after,  at  eventide,  he  an- 
noonced  to  Jay,  as  very  pleasant  intelligence,  that  he  intended  to  re* 
turn  to  Ireland  immedmtely;  she  was  to  come  out  at  last,  and  he  pro- 
nuMd  her  much  delight  and  charming  friends. 

Jay  bad  nothing  to  object;  she  received  his  congratulation  with  re- 
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markable  stillness^  and  soon  left  the  room,  saying  that  she  must  arrange 
her  things  for  departure.  But  no— she  had  not  heart  for  that  She 
entered  the  nursery,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

<*  Ah,  thin,  there's  not  a  word  in  you.  Miss  Jay,  these  times,'*  said 
the  bhthe  Irish  nurse.  <*  What  makes  you  be  frettin',  this  beantiful 
evenin*?^ 

Jay  could  not  converse  with  her ;  she  was  restless,  and  hor  head 
was  aching.  Getting  up  quickly,  she  stood  over  by  the  window.  She 
thought  it  was  impossible  there  could  ever  be  another  happy  day  for  her, 
not  knowing  that  tiie  structure  of  our  hopes  and  happiness  shifts, 
mirage-like,  as  we  journey  on.  ' 

A  strip  of  ruddy  sunlight  lay  across  the  street,  and  a  poor  flower-girl 
crossed  it,  passing  by  with  her  faded  bouquets.  Jay  felt  a  kind  of  envy. 
This  younff  grisette  may  live  in  happy  Paris,  light  of  heart,  among 
beautiful  cmours  and  odours,  while  she  is  hurried  away  to  strange  fiices, 
to  a  cold  land,  far  from  the  dear  bright  Seine. 

The  poor  flower-girl  glanced  up  in  her  turn — and  looked  in  Jay's  hce. 

**Ah/*  she^murmur^,  **  Qm'  elle  eat  heureuse  cettejolie  demoiselle  ! 
maia  moi  helae!'* 

Jay's  heart  kept  sinking  as  she  pondered  on  the  ftiture.  There  was  a 
secret  depression  upon  her,  which  she  did  not  seek  to  define — a  waght 
of  unshaped  depression  she  could  not  trace  to  its  source. 

See  I  a  flight  of  burnished  pigeons — they  darted  by  and  sped  off  to- 
wards the  country,  perhaps  towards  the  village  by  the  Seine.  Her 
mind  took  wing  and  sped  after  them  over  the  black  old  woods— over 
the  river,  curved  and  shining,  like  a  naked  scimitar,  till  she  ht  by  the 
low  country  school-house,  where  the  children  were  playing  without,  where 
sat  a  gaunt  student,  comfortless  for  his  lost  discovery.  What  might  she 
say  to  cheer  him  if  she  were  really  there  ? 

Oh,  that  'she  could  si^h  away  this  weight  of  unshaped  depression  I 
Duty  towards  her  father  is  before  her  in  the  future.  Flattery  and  gaietj 
is,  perhaps,  before  her,  but  it  seems  to  this  poor  girl  that  there  is  never 
to  be  another  happy  day.  She  sinks  at  the  thought  of  a  strange  borne. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  alone — she  knows  not  what  it  is  that  smothers  her 
with  depression.  If  she  had  but  a  kind  confidant,  not  too  sternly 
sensible,  to  whom  she  might  whisper  it ;  but  she  has  not — she  must 
not  whisper  it,  even  to  herself— she  ought  to  scoff  at  it  and  banish  it. 
She  has  tried  and  struggled,  but  cannot.  Unhappiness  is  still  unhap- 
piness,  though  it  be  untold  and  unpitied. 

An  organ-man  b^;an  to  grind  melancholy  music.  It  acted  on  her  sad- 
ness, infused  itself  with  subtle  anguish  through  all  her  thoughts — it 
seemed  like  a  dead-march  to  Hope. 

Again  she  sat  beside  the  nurse,  and  tried  to  talk  to  her.  She  would 
not  join  her  father  at  tea,  on  the  plea  of  her  headache.  Nurse  pressed 
upon  her  a  cup  of  tea  from  a  black  stone  teapot  which  she  had  imported 
£rom  Roscommon,  and  confidently  affirmed  that  it  wodd  do  her  poor 
Miss  Jay's  heart  good.  Jay  took  it,  but  still  sat  moping  and  despairing. 
^'  It  grew  dark  without.  Nurse  shaded  away  the  candue,  and  b^au  to 
hush  Johnny  to  sleep.  Jay  watched  the  full  waxen  lids  closing,  and 
the  lips  bow  out  softly,  as  if  some  invisible  one  were  kissing  the  child 
to  steep.    Perhi4ps  she,  too,  listening  to  the  nurse's  lullaby,  might  sleep 
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off  her  pain.  She  slipped  into  her  little  bedroom,  leaving  the  door  open 
between. 

Ere  she  lay  down,  it  came  into  her  mind,  as  if  by  accident,  that  the 
had  a  friend  to  whom  she  might  frankly  tell  all — the  most  secret  emo« 
tions  of  pain.  The  one  she  thought  of  had  a  patient  ear,  and  would  not 
scoff  at  her,  or  despise  her — a  friend  of  your's,  reader,  and  of  mine. 
She  laid  her  sorrow  before  God ;  she  put  the  future  in  his  hands,  and 
asked  for  oonnsd  and  for  strength.  Th^  she  lay  down,  heeding  to  the 
luUal^ — her  vague  anxiety  and  pain  seemed  retreating — and  then  she 
he^an  to  think  of  Annie  and  old  times.  'Twas  odd  how  inroluntarily  her 
thoughts  feu  on  this  theme.  Was  it  the  air  the  nurse  was  ciooning 
that  brought  up  memories  of  the  dead  and  gone?  She  heeded  well  to 
the  lullaby. 

Serene  recollections  of  Annie  are  still  coming  on  her— dimly  and 
sweetly  as  if  sleep  were  coming  too.  Annie's  soft  sad  laugh — for  memory 
lends  sadness  even  to  a  laugh — ^Annie's  gentle  trick  of  comforting,  that 

geriahed  with  her.    Annie  used  to  hum  that  air ;  Jay  often  heard  her 
umming  it  as  she  came  down  those  broad  oaken  stairs  of  Moorlands  in 
the  mominff.     Her  eyes  closed  as  she  heeded  dreamily  to  the  lullaby. 
Memories  of  the  dead,  who  is  now  an  angel,  float  about  her  in  the  shadows. 
Soft  I     Can  an  angel  come  back  to  adm  us?    Annie's  hand  ii  on  the 
dreamer's  forehead ! 

CHAPTBBLTXX. 

Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages  of  Life  are,  of  course,  truthful,  but  the 
apply  only  to  man  as  a  happy,  healthful  aniihal,  such  as  is  intended 
to  fill  the  streets  with,  and  to  eat  our  beef.  The  truant  boyhood,  the 
amorous  adolescence,  the  reckless,  brainless  manhood,  the  sensual 
middle-age,  the  idiot  of  four-score — and  so  closes  the  mindless  melo* 
dram,  very  much  as  begins  and  closes  the  life  of  an  intelligent 
mastiff. 

There  is  a  short  tragedy  also  which  comprises  a  human  life  ;  often 
the  history  of  him  who  must  think  for  the  crowd — the  lonely  sensitive 
boyhood,  the  luckless  love,  the  manhood,  ambitious  yet  foreboding, 
the  crushed  old  age  of  forty,  and  then,  instead  of  immortality  and  the 
niche  of  marble,  comes  the  miserable  anticlimax.  Death,  and  the  niche 
of  elm. 

They  are  like  the  workers  in  steel— the  work  must  be  done,  but  it  is 
a  work  that  kills. 

Roach  set  out  from  Paris  one  October  morning  in  despair,  leaving 
instructions  with  his  landlord,  whom  he  furnished  with  his  future 
address,  to  forward  any  letters  or  communications  to  the  village  of  >, 
his  old  place  of  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Arrived  there,  he  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  straitness  of  his  purse, 
to  take  very  humble  lodgings.  He  looked  about  for  such,  and  passed 
by  house  met  house  with  distaste.  He  had  no  hope  wherewith  to 
amuse  himself — ^no  resource  by  which  to  occupy  his  mind — so  that 
external  cheerfulness  had  become  vital.  Wayward  as  an  invalid,  he 
roved  from  house  to  house,  finding  in  each  some  feature  of  dirt  or  gloom 
with  which  be  feared  to  be  located  during  the  long  friendless  days. 
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At  length  he  csme  to  a  small  hoaae  ontside  the  Tilhg^  with  a  ma^ 
nificent  Tiew  of  the  woods  in  front.  Eieht  children  were  crowded  at  an 
open  window  in  the  snn  ;  they  looked  dirtjr,  and  the  room  was  a  cbM- 
stj.  He  stopped  languidly  and  watched  them  ;  immediately  they  left 
play,  and  stared  with  all  their  might.  A  pretty,  gentle  little  mU  about 
ten  years  old,  sat  at  the  door  witnont,  engaged  in  some  simple  worsted 
stitching.     He  asked  her  to  get  him  a  drink  of  water. 

*'  Hold,  Monsieur  1  you  are  fatigued ;  my  mother  will  gire  yon  a  cap 
of  cider.** 

She  ran  in  signing  to  him  to  wait,  and  in  a  moment  returned  with 
the  refreshment.  'Twas  poor,  sour  stuff,  and  yet  it  was  offered  with  so 
pretty  a  grace,  and  so  kind  a  look,  by  the  young  Hebe,  as  might  hare 
commended  fragrant  Mozelle. 

He  sat  on  the  stool  and  talked  to  her.  He  made  acauaintance  with 
die  children,  who  came  out  on  him  open-eyed,  and  he  oegan  to  think 
he  could  lire  contentedly  here,  consul  of  this  infant  senate.  So  hnm- 
hled  was  he,  and  so  weary  of  rain  struggles,  he  could  have  played  with 
them  there,  arranging  their  bits  of  coloured  delf.  There  was  a  room  to 
let  in  the  house,  and  he  took  it  forthwith.  In  better  times,  when  he 
was  a  reading  man,  the  idea  of  a  houseful  of  children  would  hare  beat 
intolerable,  nor  was  he  by  nature  peculiarly  fond  of  them.  Now  his 
tastes  were  altered.    It  was  as  if  weakness  allied  itself  to  weakness. 

He  seldom  saw  his  landlord,  who  was  always  employed  ^m  hom^ 
but  his  landlady,  a  calm,  large  woman,  OTerflowing  with  quiet  kindness, 
cared  him  thoughtfully,  and  strove  to  make  him  comfortable.  Ha 
children  were  his  dail^  visitors,  but  little  Maria  was  his  friend,  as  a 
mouse  was  once  the  mend  of  a  sick  lion. 

He  lived  several  months  here,  growing  poorer  every  day.  BeggaiT 
was  before  him  like  a  craggy  heidland  on  which  a  ship  is  driving  and 
must  drive — her  wreck  a  mere  question  of  time.  He  was  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  living  upon  charity.  If  the  loss  of  a  limb  could  have  gained 
him  bare  independence,  he  would  have  undergone  it.  This  fear  made 
him  sleepless  ;  nothing  seemed  to  him  so  terrible  as  beggary — not  eren 
Death,  which  we  all  fear. 

Monsieur  Nichola  was  still  his  neighbour,  but  his  animosity  had  sab- 
sided  now  that  Roach  was  no  longer  a  tenant.  They  met  occasionally, 
and,  so  fkr  was  he  from  displaying  attitudes  of  hostility,  that  one  day 
he  surprised  Roach  very  much  indeed  by  informing  him  that  he  held 
some  money  for  him  in  his  hands,  which  he  would  pay  him  whenerer 
he  chose  to  apply.  Roach  took  the  offer  a  little  haughtily,  called  it 
eleemosynary  aid,  which  he  could  not  accept,  but  that  he  was  obhsed 
by  the  intention.  An  easy  tone  this  for  a  man  who  had  not  a  monm's 
maintenance  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  a  few  hours  after,  he  began  to 
doubt  his  wisdom  in  having  so  bluntly  refused  assistance,  for  be  felt 
that  the  time  must  probably  come  when  he  would  be  driven  to  this 
humiliating  step.     Soon  its  alternative  presented  itself. 

There  is  no  bad  debt  so  painful  as  the  bad  debt  to  a  friend,  ffis 
rent  was  due  for  two  months,  and  he  had  not  a  sous  with  which  to 
meet  it.  His  provisions  were  long  out,  and  but  that  Madame  Petier 
had  quietly  supplied  the  necessary  articles  of  food,  he  would  have  felt 
the  dire  pinch  of  hunger.    His  lancBady,  though  kind  and  open-handed 
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am  m  ladj,  wbs  poor,  and  her  qmrer  fbll  of  childr<te  t  k  stung  him  to 
thiolc  that  he  must  pat  her  off  when  she  should  come  at  la^t  With  her 
iiio<le^t  application  for  money.  He  was  fall  of  digressing  gratitude, 
and  larould  ha^e,  preferred  even  the  rudeness  and  ridicule  of  his  former 
laxicDord  than  this  kindness,  which  he  felt  he  must  sooti  try  so  sorely. 
In  fine,  he  was  no  longer  donhtful  that  the  only  eonrstSeft-t^  Mm  waa^ 
to  /kll  hack  on  the  aid  which,  three  months  before,  he  hadS^t^eu^ 
^mlli  contempt.  He  would  write  to  Monsieur  Nichola,  and  propose  to 
borrow  a  portion  of  this  money— day  after  day  passed,  and  he  did  not 
wriie.  He  would  surely  meet  him  in  the  street,  when  Monsieur  would 
probsMy  introduce  the  subject  once  more :  he  met  him  Within  an  hour 
after,  and  there  was  not  a  word  of  it.  He  must  wait  Upon  him^  and 
delicately  lead  np  to  the  subject  on  to-morrow«— and  to-morrow — add 
to-morrow.    What  a  weak,  vacillating  creature  is  a  proud  beggar  1 

At  length  a  decided  moment  came — a  gentle  tap  at  his  doori  and  the 
landlady  entered  with  a  curtsy.  She  is  forced  at  last  to  appty  to 
him  ibr  a  portion  of  what  is  dne ;  she  is  unhappy  to  b^  obliged  to 
ask  it ;  she  asks  it  as  a  favour,  for  she  is  in  distress  for  it 

Had  her  voice  been  loud  and  petulant,  he  could  have  borne  it ;  bht 
Ike  writhed  at  the  tone  of  kindness.  He  said  he  hoped  to  pay  her  in 
the  morning — If  possible.  She  took  this  as  a  civil  refoMl,  and  went 
oot  dtaappointed  and  grave.     He  gave  way  to  bitter  repinings. 

**No  repentance  is  accepted — no  humiliation  or  sufferings  din 
atone — there  is  no  hope — no  pity  with  Grod — no  answer  to  prayer. 
He  has  made  me,  and  thousands  Uke  me,  in  rain.  I  was  tempted 
more  than  I  could  withstand,  and  yielded.  Now  I  am  a  companioit 
for  ehildren — a  burden  on  the  hard  earnings  of  otherS'-^inking  under 
the  infirmities  of  age — the  pursuit  I  loTed,  and  for  wfaicfa  I  was  fitted, 
snatched  from  me ;  and  to-morrow  no  daily  bread  I" 

He  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Monsieur,  sickening  te 
he  penned  it,  for  he  felt  'twas  a  begging  appeal.  He  despatched  it  by 
a  messenger,  and  then  throwing  open  the  window,  and  calling  the 
children  round  himi  he  talked  idly  to  them,  to  relieve  himself  from 
thought. 

The  wind  was  blowing — the  woods  were  sainted  vrith  sunshine-* 
there  was  a  distant  chiming  of  bells. 

Roach  is  among  his  friends — he  is  astounding  eight  small  souls  with 
stories  about  the  woods  and  their  denizens^  the  fierce  grey  wolves  and 
the  merry  hrown  squirrels. 

Antoine^  a  rosy  romp  of  thirteen,  sits  on  the  vrindow-sill,  clattering 
his  new  sabots,  and  teasing  Marie's  squirrel  to  make  it  whirl  in  its 
cage.  Pierrot,  a  great  owl-eyed  child  of  eight,  who  has  brought  in  his 
bibful  of  pine-cones  as  a  present  to  Mondeur  Roach,  stands  staring  up 
at  his  big  friend.  Marie  leans  on  Roach's  shoulder,  and  never  tires 
of  asking  questions.  There  were  six  others,  various  repetitions  of 
these  three.  Shall  we  add  to  this  group  a  family  of  tattered  beggars 
who  sit  on  the  road  without,  and  ask  Roach  for  idms,  ignorant  that  he 
is  one  of  their  fraternity  ? 

Among  these  groups  the  wind  came  and  went  as  it  listed — played 
with  the  beggar's  rags — waved  the  children's  hair — whispered  to  them— 
flurried  in  and  out  on  the  sunshine,  a  shy  summer  guest. 
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**  Mj  sijiiirrel  was  caught  in  these  woods,'*  said  Marie.  '^  Does  it 
not  fret  him  to  see  them  urough  his  cage  ?" 

''We  will  plant  a  tree  for  him,"  said  Pierrot ;  ''  I  will  plant  this 
cone." 

''Ton  hold  a  wood  in  yonr  hand,  my  little  man,**  laughed  Boach. 
"  This  is  aseedrcas^  look — and  holds,  maybe,  eighty  young  trees, 
ii^usc^hnt  them.'' 

"But,  Monsieur,"  cried  Marie,  "these  here  are  smaller  than  lupin- 
aeed.    What  a  marvel  I    And  does  every  cone  that  falls  plant  a  wood  T" 

"No,  Marie;  out  of  the  thousand  cones  that  drop  on  the  grass,  it  is 
a  lucky  little  seed  that  takes  root ;  but  still  there  are  enough  to  crowd 
the  woods  and  lodge  the  squirrels.'' 

"But,  Monsieur,  how  many  of  these  seeds  would  grow  if  we  threw 
them  in  the  grass?" 

"  Perhaps  one,  if  Marie's  little  feet  pressed  it  into  the  ground  by 
diance." 

"  Bv  chance ! — does  6od  plant  the  forest  by  diance  ?" 

"  Chance  did  not  make  the  pine  cones,  Marie." 

"  Quelle  damage  I  do  all  the  rest  go  for  nothing  7" 

'*  They  rot  in  the  ground,  Marie,  and  make  it  rich  for  the  lucky  seed* 
just  as  the  thousand  poor  men  waste  and  wear  to  make  one  man  rich 
and  great.    But  come,  I  will  plant  a  great  forest  from  this  one  pine  cone." 

'*  Thou  could' st  not,"  said  Marie,  in  hushed,  affectionate  tone  The 
diildren  gathered  closer. 

"  First,  Marie,  I  must  live  for  a  hundred  years.  Ton  must  allow  me 
that." 

Poor  Marie  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  for  ever :  she  stole  her  arm 
shyly  round  his  neck." 

"  Come,  then,  I  will  begin  to  plant  on  Pierrot's  bib." 

"  Pierrot's  chubby  &ce  gaped ;  he  held  out  his  bib,  stupified  with  re- 
sponsibility." 

"Here  we  have  eighty  seeds;  I  counted  them.  Twenty,  or  one- 
fourth  of  them  will  fail,  and  sixty  will  grow ;  and  of  these,  twenty,  or 
one-third,  will  die  young." 

"  Just  as  some  babies  die,"  said  Pierrot,  an  infiint  Plato. 

"  Like  our  poor  Jean,"  lisped  another  mournfully. 

"  Just  so ;  out  these  forty  will  grow  up  strong  and  lusty,  like  my  big 
friend  Antoine." 

Antoine  stopped  clattering  his  sahote^  and  was  all  attention — the  simile 
gave  perfect  satiBfaction  to  the  whole  audience. 

**  Well — ^we  permit  these  forty  trees,  my  friends,  to  grow  till  they 
begin  to  want  room,  then  we  take  them  up  carefully  and  plantthem  on 
a  lonely  bare  hill,  where  they  get  tall  old  trees  in  thirty  years,  and  bear 
large  cones  themselves." 

"  Quelle  mervetlle  /''  murmured  the  chorus. 

"We  go  out  and  gather  all  our  cones." 

"  In  one's  bib,"  suggested  Pierrot,  grave  and  wise  beyond  his  years. 

"  We  gather  them  in  our  bibs,  and  baskets,  and  carts ;  for  how 'many 
cones  have  we,  think  you !" 

No  answer,  but  an  anxious  stir  among  all  the  little  eabote. 

"  Each  of  our  trees  has  borne  a  hundred  cones ;  we  have  four  thou- 
sand to  bring  in." 
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Four  ihocistnd  had  a  yery  big  sound;  there  was  blank  astonish- 
meat  in  erery  hce  ;  all  but  Marie  were  distanced  here. 

**  In  eadi  cone,'*  continued  Roach,  *'  are  eighty  seeds ;  so  that  now  we 
can  coTer  our  bare  hill«  for  we  have  three  hundred  nxid  twenty  thou- 
sand seeds." 

Marie  distanced.  The  most  genuine  wonder  and  ueti  wipgaui:  igno^ 
lance  around  him. 

**Of  these,"  he  continued,  gazine  towards  the  woods,  ^'eighty  thousand, 
or  one-fourth,  will  fail,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  will  shoot 
up  ;  but  of  these  also,  eighty  thousand,  or  a  third,  will  die,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thouMuid  will  grow  to  be  planted  on  the  hill,  and  in 
thirty  years  be  tall  old  trees.  The  hill  will  be  coTered  then,  and  I  shall 
be  only  sixty  years  old — quite  young!  The  cones  fall  on  the  long 
grmss,  and  we  go  out  with  our  carts.  We  shall  have  outgrown  our 
bibs  then.  What  hare  we  now  T  We  have  sixteen  million  cones.  We 
haTe  one  billion  two  hundred  and  eighty  million  seeds.  We  must  buy 
np  all  the  hiUs.  Let  us  plant  them.  Three  hundred  and  eighty 
minions,  or  one-fourth  will  — ^ — *' 

**  Go  on^  Monsieur  Roach,"  whispered  Marie ;  **  oh,  you  are  puzded 
at  last." 

He  flung  her  arm,  that  frail  tendril,  irom  about  his  neck,  and  leaped 
to  his  feet.  He  rushed  to  the  shelf,  tore  down  a  book,  poured  over  it 
with  incoherent  murmurs,  as  if  his  doom  were  written  in  it. 

The  children,  cowering  and  spell*bound,  huddle  dose  together ;  the 
beggars  crane  into  the  window  to  see  if  he  be  a  maniac  ;  they  jibe  at 
him  in  whispers.  Monsieur  Nichola  has  come,  and  Madam  Petier  stands 
at  the  door  and  cries — 

''Monsieur  Roach!  Monsieur  Roach!  what  has  happened? — are 
youilir 

And  he — ^his  arms  are  trembling  as  in  palsy;  every  feature  is 
moved  with  some  wild  happiness,  as  he  crushes  over  leaf  after  leaf, 
muttering  aloud. 

••  Monsieur  Roach,  what  is  this  ? — are  you  sick — are  you  mad  V* 
He  stepped  forward,  the  glow  of  great  gratitude  on  his  face,  great 
tears  of  joy  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  there,  in  the  unseen  pre- 
sence of  his  merciful  Creator,  he  cried  out— 

''God  has  given  mb  lioht  in  my  darkness — I  thank 
Hjm  !" 

There  was  that  strong  faith  in  his  look,  that  force  of  ^titude  in 
his  voice,  that  no  one  dare  discredit.  With  the  summer  radiance — with 
the  far  chimes— with  the  breeze  and  bird-music  it  had  come— passed 
sflently  into  his  mind — the  gift  of  God  so  long  withheld.  His  memory 
was  come  back ! 

They  gazed  at  him  as  men  might,  did  a  prophet  stand  there,  but 
not  knowing  what  God  had  done  for  him.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
instant*  He  asked  to  be  left  alone,  the  children  stole  out  one  by 
one,  the  others  whispered  together  and  followed,  he  closed  and  locked 
the  door. 
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A  PSALM   OF  DEATH. 

I. 
What  is  death  ?     My  soul  b  yearning 

Tremblingly  for  some  reply. 
Is  it  dust  to  dust  returning — 

Is  this  all  ?    Then  let  me  die ! 
This  strange  self,  that  thinketh,  feeleth — 

When  it  yieldeth  up  its  breath — 
This  warm  blood — ^when  it  congealeth — 
When  I  die — what  followeth? 

What  is  death  t 
What  followethl? 


When  the  hour,  so  long  encroaching, 

Stealeth  surely  on  at  last, 
Is  no  future  then  approaching — 

Am  I  numbered  with  the  past  ? 
When  the  quiet  corpse  is  shrouded, 

I  myself — am  I  no  more  7 
All  the  feverish  thoughts  that  crowded 

This  poor  brains-will  they  be  o'er  T 
What  is  death  T 
Whatfolloweth? 


Tell  me  not  of  pomp  orpleasure — 

Tell  me  plainly.  What  is  death? 
What  ayaileth  fame  or  treasure 

To  the  soul  that  perisheth  7 
Tell  me — for  this  frame  is  weary. 

And  would  fain  be  now  at  rest. 
But  that  voice  in  accents  dreary 

Whispers  still  within  my  breast — 
What  is  death? 
Whatfolloweth? 

rr. 
Like  some  door  that  resteth  never 

Through  the  dismal  hours  of  night, 
Jarring  ever,— jarring  ever. 

Till  the  wakeful  long  for  light ; 
So  that  haunting  question  breaketh 

On  the  silence  of  my  heart. 
And  the  troubled  soul  awaketh 

From  its  slumber  with  a  start — 
What  is  death? 
What  followeth? 
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Is  there  sorrow — ^is  there  siehing  ? — 

Is  there  angbt  beyond  me  grave  ? 
Oh !  to  know  that  we  are  dying 

Hour  by  hour,  yet  none  to  save  I 
Dying !  dying ! — ^yet  still  hoping 

Madly,  vainly,  as  of  old  ; 
Still,  like  sheeted  misers,  groping 

In  our  Tery  tombs  for  gold  I 

"What  is  death? 
What  followeth  ? 


Most  I,  mysteries  reyolving^ 
Eyer  thus  in  darkness  wait 

Till  the  spirit  is  dissolving- 
May  it  not  be  then  too  late  ? 

What  is  death  ?    Oh  I  answer,  antwen 
If  thou  canst,  the  secret  tell ; 

For  doubt  gnaweth  like  a  cancer. 
And  this  very  life  is  hell — 

What  is  death  T 
What  followeth  ? 


What  is  death?    It  is  the  ceasing 

Of  a  death-like  lifb  within  ; 
Tis  the  fettered  sonl's  releasing 

From  its  sepnlchre  of  sin ; 
"lis  the  step  from  the  uncertain 

To  the  paths  of  perfect  light ; 
The  withdrawal  of  the  curtain 

That  shuts  heaven  from  our  sight— 
This  is  death — 
Life  followeth. 


Tin, 
What  is  death  ?    The  friend  that  doseth 

Life's  long  book  of  misery. 
'Tis  the  cradle  where  reposeth 

New-bom  immortality ; 
'Tis  to  faU  asleep  at  even. 

And  to  wake  to  instant  day. 
To  the  heav*n  of  raptur'd  Stephen, 
Opening  ere  we  pass  away — 

This  is  death — 
Life  followeth. 
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IX. 

'Us  at  most  Qne  moment's  slumber— 

What  though  ages  intervene ; 
They  that  dream  not  cannot  number 

The  long  years  that  roll  between* 
Nay,  methinksy  there  is  no  sleeping* 

But  the  ransomed  spirit  flies, 
While  the  mourners  yet  are  weeping, 

To  its  home  in  JParadise — 

This  is  death — 
life  foUoweth. 

X. 

What  is  death  ?    A  hand  replacing 

Infants  in  their  mother's  arms — 
The  glad  ecstasy  of  tracing 

O'er  again  a  lost-one's  charms. 
'Tis  the  smile  of  sisters  meeting 

Brothers  once  in  battle  slain ; 
The  proud  joy  of  fathers  greeting 

All  their  little  ones  again — 

This  is  death— - 
Life  foUoweth. 

•XI. 

Is  this  all  7    Then  why  this  starting. 

As  we  hear  the  step  of  Death  7 
What  though  time  be  now  departing, 

'Tis  not.  life  that  vanisheth. 
Life,  methinks,  is  but  beginning — 

Life  without  one  pang,  one  sigh ; 
Free  from  doubting,  free  m>m  sinning^ 

Life  beginneth,  when  we  die. 

This  is  death — 
Life  foUoweth. 


We  that  Hve  are  daily  dying, 

He  that  dieth  Uvea  afresh ; 
Death  is  but  the  kind  untvincr 

Of  the  cerements  of  the  lesh. 
Welcome,  Death  !     Thou  miyest  disseyer 

AU  these  earthly  bonds  tor  me ; 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  sting  for  ever. 
And  thou,  Grave,  thy  victory ! 

Welcome,  Death  ! 
Life  foUoweth. 

U.  U.  P. 
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?rHE  IRISH  TRAVELLEB. 

TABT  TBS  SIOOHB.— HOW  Z  WSNT  TO  lAIirT  KIOHIL. 

To  an  to  whom  these  presents  come,  Greeting  :  I,  the  Irish  Trayener, 
wish  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  my  readers  that  I  am  a  man  abounding 
in  good  intentions,  bat,  alas  1 1  must  admit  that  if  the  road  to  a  place  nn- 
mentioiiable  to  ears  polite  is,  as  some  wise  man  tells  us  (I  wonder  how 
he  found  it  oat),  macadamized  with  the  fragments  of  unkept  Tirtnoos 
resolutions,  I,  in  propria  persanoy  have  contributed  my  faXL  share  of  mate- 
rials.   I  had  fully  intended  to  have  concluded  the  story  of  the  Irish  Tr»- 
Teller  in  the  Blarch  Number  of  the  Magazine,  and,  haying  detailed  the 
drciunstances  of  my  journey  to  8t  Malo,  to  haye  brought  my  readers  a 
few  stages  further,  and  introduced  them  to  St.  Michel.  I  haye  no  excuse  to 
offer  except  what  I  fear  will  be  considered  a  yery  lame  one.    I  attribute 
it  all  to  the  peculiarity  of  my  phrenological  bumps  (for  I  am  a  firm 
b^ierer  in  phrenology,  and  proye  the  truth  of  the  science  by  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  argument).     There  are  many  men  who,  when  they  haye 
a  story  to  tell,  tell  it  off  £fom  beginning;  to  end  without  omitting  a 
single  circumstance  (except  the  point  occasionally),  and  neyer  introduce 
an  irreleyant  topic    These  are  tne  men  who  are  neyer  late  for  railway- 
trains  or  dinner,  and  always  haye  their  hats  and  coats  well  brushed ; 
who  enter  eyery^noming,  in  a  nicely-mled  memorandum-book,  all  their 
engagements  for  the  day,  which  they  scrupulously  perform,  and  eyen  go 
so  far  as  to  haye  housewiyes  in  which,  in  case  of  need,  thread,  needles, 
buttons  and  tape,  are  always  found  in  sendceable  order. 

I  can  do  none  of  these  thines.  I  neyer  can  tell  a  story,  as  my  readers 
probably  haye  discoyered,  wiuiout  rambling  off  into  a  thousand  digres- 
sions. Ml/  hat  and  coat  are  neyer  brushed.  I  am  often  late  at  rail- 
way-trains, and  so  oflen  late  at  dinner  that  I  begin  to  think  people  must 
consider  me  a  yery  pleasant  fellow,  or  they  would  not  ask  me  out  so 
frequently.  I  haye  bought  dozens  of  memorandum-books,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  haye  sedulously  put  down  all  the  things  I  ought  to  do,  which 
filled  a  goodly  page ;  but,  alas  I  the  leaf  for  resolutions  carried  out  and 
engagements  fulfilled  has  always  been  a  blank  ;  moreoyer  in  the  days 
when  I  was  young  and  good-looking,  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Gkorgy, 
whateyer  you  may  think,  that  is  not  so  very  long  ago^  I  receiyed  at 
least  a  dozen  housewiyes  as  presents  from  most  amiable  young*  ladies, 
cousins  and  others,  fully  proyided  with  appliances  and  remedies  for  all 
the  ills  which  male  attire  is  heir  to ;  but  wheneyer  the  necessity  for 
making  use  of  those  pretty  souyenirs  arose — when,  at  the  cntical 
moment  of  commencing  to  dress  for  dinner,  ten  minutes  after  the  time 
at  which  I  ought  to  haye  presented  myself  in  Merrion  or  Moun^oy- 
square,  some  shirt  or  still  more  indispensable  button  was  absent  without 
leaye,  if  no  beneyolent  specimen  of  woman-kind  was  at  hand  to  repair 
the  damage,  and  in  my  desperation  I  turned  to  the  housewife,  I  found 
that  the  buttons  had  all  fallen  out  of  the  pockets ;  if  I  attempted 
to  pull  out  a  thread,  I  myariably  put  the  whole  mass  into  an  inextricable 
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tangle ;  and  as  for  the  needles,  as  I  neTer  was  able  to  thread  one  in  mj 
life,  I  laid  all  the  blame  upon  them,  and  eased  mj  conscience  bj  damm- 
ing their  eyes. 

But  to  return  to  the  line  of  mj  argument.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  my  friend  "  Barnes  "  is  always  regular,  and  precise,  and  methodical, 
while  I  am  everything  that  is  opposite  and  contrary — if  I  am  a  yery 
pleasant,  agreeable  fellow  (I  hope  every  one  thinks  so),  while  he  is 
qtupid  and  tiresome— it  follows  that  each  possesses  some  organ  in  whidi 
the  other  b  defident,  and,  therefore,  Phrenology  is  true. 

Having  thus  established,  by  invincible  arguments,  the  truth  of  a  modi- 
disputed  fact,  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  my  own  rambliog,  qa- 
connected  way  of  telling  a  story,  I  shall  call  to  the  recollection  of  my 
readers,  that  when  I  kst  took  leave  of  them  it  was  at  the  andent  and 
most  fish-like  town  of  St.  Malo,  where  I  had  contributed  to  the  internal 
comfort  of  a  fellow-traveller  who  had  been  rashly  led  on  to  drink  the 
cider  of  St.  Malo,  by  a  copious  exhibition  (I  do  love  a  scientific  word) 
of  brandy.  He  and  I  parted  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  as  I  bid 
him  good  night,  and  took  my  candle  in  order  to  proceed  to  my  '*  cAoai- 
hre  h  salons*  he  shook  my  hand  with  a  degree  of  vigour  which 
forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  pretty  young  widow  whc^ 
upon  being  asked  if  she  liked  a  squeeze,  replied  with  9Wih  4m  mr  of 
innocence^  that  "  it  all  depended  upon  who  squeezed.*' 

HaWng  engaged  a  seat  in  the  diligence  for  Avranches,  I  rose  early 
the  next  morning,  and  after  a  hurried  and  somewhat  scanty  breakfiut — 
for  I  do  not  think  our  noble  Allies  understand  what  a  g^Dod  breakfast 
means,  though  I  am  far  irom  disparaging  their  gastronomic  science  in 
ffeneral — proceeded  to  the  office,  where  I  found  that  my  seat  had 
been  secured  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  vehicle,  which,  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  social  and  political  economy,  had  been  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  causing  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  to  the  greatest  posai- 
hle  number  of  individuals,  and  no  doubt  the  artist  had  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  carrying  out  his  intention.  The  part  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
I  was  condemned  to  pass  some  five  hours  was  capable  of  containing 
fbnr  or  five  persons  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  as  a  most  outrageous 
legal  fiction  declared  that  there  was  accommodation  *'  p<mr  sept 
vayageurs,'*  and  one  lady  passenger  had,  by  the  influence  of  a  hand- 
some face  and  a  pair  of  roguish  black  eyes,  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
''  eonducteur  "  and  the  reluctance  of  her  fellow-passengers,  and  smuggled 
into  the  vehicle  two  children,  who  were  as  restless  and  ungovernable  as 
children  generally  are  during  a  journey,  I  must  admit  that  if  we  had 
had  more  air  and  more  room,  and  somewhat  less  dust  and  8un«  the 
journey  would  have  been  more  agreeable ;  but  my  rule  is  always  to  make 
the  best  of  everything,  and  as  I  was  the  only  English  passenger,  and  not 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  any  countryman  who  spoke  the  language 
better  than  myself,  I  talked  away  in  my  bad  French,  "  de  omnibui 
rebus  et  quibusdum  aliis,*'  trusting  to  the  rumbling  of  the  diligence 
to  cover  my  errors  in  genders  and  grammar,  and  particularly  exerted 
myself  to  cement  the  *' entente  cordiale**  between  England  and 
France  by  fraternising  with  a  tall  French  soldier,  who  put  himself  into 
all  kinds  of  uncomfortable  attitudes  to  protect  me  from  being  annoyed 
by  his  kmg  sword  and  still  longer  legs*    I  really  found  hm,  as  the 
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Fnotb  soldiers  geaeially  aie^  a  most  agreeable  and  inteUigent  person, 
wflling  and  anxious  to  give  me  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and 
aboandiog  in  polite  and  merciful  consideration  for  my  bad  French. 
There  is,  I  belieTe,  a  way  to  every  man's  heart,  and  people  say  to  every 
voman's  also;  I  haTe  forgotten  that  road  many  years  ago^  ** ainsi 
now  p^en  causeroia  pas,''  but  I  won  the  heart  of  "  mon  hrave  9olda(^* 
by  prodacio^  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  a  town  with  a 
name  unprononnceable  by  an  Irish  tongue,  a  cigar-box  filled  with  tho 
choicest  Havannahs,  and  requeisng  this  acceptance  of  half-a-dozen,  which 
he  took  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  *' Milie graeet,  Monsieur,'*  and  in  return 
produced  his  snuff-box,  from  which,  though  I  have  rather  a  contempt 
for  such  a  small  vice  as  snuff-taking,  I  took  a  pinch,  thanking  him 
at  the  same  time  in  a  strange,  piebald  language,  for  his  courtesy,  to 
which  he  replied  with  another  bow,  in  the  words  of  the  French  pro- 
verb,    "  A  eelui  ^ui  a  sou  paU  au  /our  ou  peul  donner  de  son 

Thus  bearing,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  inconvenience  of  an  over- 
crowded Tebicle,  and  concealing  from  each  other,  with  the  politest 
dissiinalation,  the  intense  desire  we  all  felt  that  at  each  stage  some  of 
our  fellow-passengers  would  leave  us  to  feast  on  their  pleasant  memory, 
and  repeat  in  oar  inmost  and  most  secret  soul,  that  their  room  was 
better  tbap  their  company,  we  accomplished  the  thirty-six  miles,  or 
thereabouts,  of  our  journey  without  any  incident  worth  recording,  and 
found  oursdres,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  good  town  of 
Ayranches. 

Having  engaged  a  porter  for  the  transport  of  my  goods  and  chattels, 
I  arrived,  after  a  short  walk,  in  the  '*  Rue  Gu^  de  TEpine,"  to  the 
great,  and  I  hope  agreeable  surprise  of  my  friends,  who  had  put  Uttle 
&tth  in  my  promise  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  knowing  my  vagrant 
habit^  had  given  me  credit  for  being  **  upstairs  "  in  the  North,  amona 
the  Fiords  of  Norway,  a  locality  which  I  intend  at  some  future  period 
to  visit,  and  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Irisu  Me- 
Taopot.iTAN  Magazine. 

Many  people  have,  no  doubt,  found  their  way  to  Avranches ;  but  as 
there  must  be  a  vast  pumber  of  persons  who  have  not  done  so,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  venture  on  a  short  description,  faithfully  promising  my 
readers  that  I  will  not  weary  them  with  statbtics  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trade,  crime,  or  population — sulijects  about  wbicn  some  people 
write,  and  therefore  I  suppose  some  people  read  ;  but  as  I  honestly  con- 
fess that  I  am  now,  and  probably  shall  always  be,  wholly  unlearned  on 
such  subjects,  I  can  only  recommend  such  readers  as  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  meagre  information  contained  in  these  pages,  to  put  a  wet  towel 
round  their  heads  some  fine  morning,  and  read  through  all  the  volumes 
of  "  Alison's  History  of  Europe."  For  my  part,  I  frankly  tell  them  that 
I  would  not  accept  the  fee-simple  of  Europe  to  read  through  its  history, 
or  the  columns  of  statistical  figures  which  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  work,  although  in  other  respects  it  contains  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  ;  and  if  r.ny  man  can  insure  to  himself  suffi- 
cient length  of  Ufe  to  read  through  the  entire,  verily  he  will  have  his 
reward,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  congratulate  him  on  his  mental 
dig^on.    Well,  having  spared  my  readers  all  dry,  statistical  details. 
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I  am  bound  to  communicate  to  them  some  infonnation  wUch  I  acquired 
during;  my  stay  at  Avranches,  connected  with  natural  history^  and  prey* 
ing  the  hereditarj  descent  of  instinct  in  animals.  We  ail  know  the 
stor  J  of  the  learned  and  yenerable  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church 
who  put  the  following  question  to  his  curates : — **  What  is  the  yocatiye 
case  of  cat  7  "  And  after  the  reyerend  young  gentlemen  in  white  crayats 
had  puzzled  oyer  the  question  for  some  minutes,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest 
had  blushed  out  "  Cato,"  or  "  O'Cat,"  the  yenerable  prelate  told  them, 
with  a  look  of  benign  superiority,  that  "  puss  "  was  the  yocatiye  of  cat ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  right  as  regards  England  and  Ireland,  where  ey^y 
cat  answers  to  the  name  of  puss,  and  eyery  kitten,  eyen  before  his  eyes 
are  open,  cocks  his  ears  and  endeayours  to  purr  upon  hearing  the  well- 
known  monosyllable.  And  as  I  never  heard  (did  you  7)  any  old  cat  say 
puss  to  her  progeny,  I  leaye  it  to  Professor  Owen,  who  so  obstinately 
denies  the  existence  of  the  sea  serpent,  in  which  I  firmly  belieye,  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon ;  but  the  moment  you  cross  the  channel,  yoa 
discover  that  the  instinct  is  merely  geographical.  I  have  a  great  talent 
for  winning  the  affection  of  cats,  dogs,  horses,  and  young  children,  for 
which  reason  (for  I  have  no  other  ments)  all  mammas  with  young  families 
appreciate  me  highly ;  and  some  twen^  years  ago  I  had  a  little  skill  in 
attracting  ''those  things  which  wear  caps  and  bonnets,"  by  which  drcum- 
locutory  expression  a  Cornish  miner,  who  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Head 
on  his  journey  across  the  Pampas,  described  the  pretty  girls  of  his 
native  village.  Therefore  during  my  stay  at  Avranches  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  winning  the  hearts  of  severid  cats,  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  their  stomachs,  but  found  them  one  and  all  deaf  and  insensible  to  the 
word  "puss." 

I  have  just  rambled  off  into  this  episode  about  the  cats  to  convince 
my  readers  that  I  am  a  man  of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore when  I  do  tell  them  (as  I  intend  to  do  by-and-bye)  **  How  I  went 
to  St.  Michel,"  they  may  rely  on  it  that  I  am  giving  the  most  accurate 
and  faithworthy  information.  So  now,  before  we  go  to  St.  Michel,  let  us 
eo  back  to  Avranches,  which  is  a  very  pretty  town  in  Normandy,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
Rock  of  St.  Michel.  It  is  much  frequented  by  the  English  for  many 
reasons,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  facilities  for  the  education  of  children.  It  is  said  that  children  are 
never  ill  at  Avranches ;  there  are  very  few  resident  doctors,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  moot-question  whether  the  children  are  never  ill,  because 
there  are  no  doctors,  or  whether  there  are  no  doctors,  because  there  is 
no  sickness  among  the  children — the  robust  country  gentlemen,  main- 
taining that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  climate,  and  that  th^  chil- 
dren enjoy  uninterrupted  health  because  there  are  no  doctors  to  dose  them 
with  nauseous  drugs  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  "mammas,"  who  in 
their  secret  souls  are  disappointed  because  they  have  no  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  weighing  out  medicines  in  brass  scales,  and  putting  into  practice 
their  theories  about  globules,  grey  powder,  hippo,  and  columbo,  attri* 
bute  it  entirely  to  the  climate,  and,  although  they  rejoice  in  the  vigoroas 
health  of  their  offspring,  lament  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  consulting 
that  "clever  Mr.  Smith,"  or  that  " dear  Dr.  Jones." 

The  English  residents  form  a  strong  party^  supporting  a  clergyman 
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id  the  Church  of  England,  who  officiates  in  one  room  of  a  bnilding'which 
was  formerly  a  nunnery,  but  is  now  used  for  purposes  certainly  never 
contemplated  by  the  original  founders,  inasmuch  as  while  the  upper 
story  is  oonyerted  into  a  place  of  Protestant  worship,  the  lower  has  beoi 
metamorphosed  into  a  theatre ;  ancTas  Sunday  is  m  France  a  fayourite 
day  for  oramatic  performances,  I  observed  on  each  Sabbath,  as  I  pro- 
eeraed  up  stairs  to  the  room  appointed  for  Divine  service,  the  employ^ 
of  the  theatre  busily  engaged  in  posting  up  the  bills  of  the  evening  per- 
formance. I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  ever  the  spirits  of  the 
ejected  nuns  are  allowed  to  visit  the  earth,  they  must  be  astonished  and 
borrified  to  find  their  temporal  residence,  while  "  in  the  flesh,"  con- 
Terted  into  a  place  for  theatrical  representations,  and  a  chapel  for  what 
they  consider  heretical  worship. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  rich  and  picturesque,  and  a  stranger 
will  find  much  amusement  and  interest  in  visiting  the  quaint  Norman 
villages  and  fiurm-houses  which  are  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  town ; 
but  the  great  "lion"  of  the  place  is  the  Rock  of  St.  Michel,  which 
stands  in  solitaiy  grandeur  in  the  ocean,  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  I  call  it  purposely  the  Rock  of  St.  Michel,  for  such  it  appears 
to  the  eye  from  the  hieh  grounds  about  Avranches,  and  it  is  not  until 
you  approach  within  a  snort  distance  that  you  become  aware  that  it  is 
the  site  of  a  gorgeous  cathedral,  and  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
colony  of  fishermen,  and  garrisoned  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifly  sol- 
diers. From  the  Rue  6u6  de  r£pine  you  command  a  better  view  of 
the  Rock  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  town ;  and  many  a  time  and 
oft  I  have  looked  from  my  window  across  a  richly-wooded  country, 
through  which  a  fine  river  winds  down  to  the  ocean,  in  which  stands 
St.  Michel,  like  a  lonely  sentinel,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
French  coast. 

I  have  heard  some  persons  remark  that  the  picture  wanted  a  back- 
ground, but  I  do  not  agree  in  the  criticism.  In  the  evening,  at  least. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  banks  of  clouds,  dyed  by  the  glories  of  tbe 
setting  sun,  formed  the  most  appropriate  background  to  the  old  weather- 
beaten  Rock. 

In  all  the  libraries  and  print-shops  at  Avranches  are  to  be  purchased 
drawings  of  St.  Michel,  taken  from  difierent  points  of  view,  as  well  as 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral.  EYery  one  considers  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  purchase  some  of  these  sketches,  and  also  one  of  the  small 
books  whidi  profess  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  Rock  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  book  which  I  procured,  I  found  that  the  story  com- 
menced with  the  account  of  the  Archangel  Michael's  combat  with  Satan ; 
but  as  I  did  not  quite  believe  that  the  authentic  State  Papers  of  that 
remote  period  had  come  down  to  the  writer,  I  took  the  liberty  of  skip- 
ping over  a  few  thousand  years,  and  coming  down  to  a  period  compara- 
tively modem — ^viz.,  the  early  part  of  the  twelflh  century,  at  which  period 
it  seems  the  cathedral  was  built.  It  is  still  in  excellent  preservation, 
but  has  been  in  some  degree  diverted  from  its  original  purpose,  a  great 
part  of  it  being  made  use  of  as  a  stronghold  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
Frendi  convicts.  As  you  look  at  the  barren  rock,  you  wonder  at  the 
perseverance  and  piety  of  the  men  who,  with  such  vast  labour,  erected  a 
temple  for  worship  thereon,  as  all  the  materials  must  of  necessity  have 
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been  bronftlit  from  the  mainlancl,  the  Bock  not  afibrding  timber  or  stone 
fit  for  boiMing,  or  even  the  mesne  of  sustenance  for  the  people  employed 
in  its  oonstmction — all  svppties  being  oonveyed  to  the  island  either  by 
boats  or  in  wa«;on%  which  at  particular  times  of  the  tide  are  driren 
•cross  the  strand. 

This  latter  mode  of  transit  can  only  be  accomplished  at  rare  inter- 
TalS)  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  except  under  the  guidance  of  some 
person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tides,  and  the  position  of  the 
quicksands  which  lie  between  the  mainland  and  the  rock.  I  belieTe  it 
IS  possible  to  be  swallowed  np  in  these  sands,  but  rather  fancy  that  the 
danger  is  somewhat  exaggerated  and  made  the  most  of,  as  its  existence, 
teal  ot  suppo^,  enables  the  fishermen  of  St.  Michel  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  by  acting  as  guides.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  as  yon  may  w^  almost  dry- 
foot  to-day  to  St.  Michel,  while  to-morrow  or  next  day  yon  wiU  find 
thirty  feet  in  depth  of  tempestuous  sea  rolling  between  it  and  the  main* 
land,  and  many  a  good  ship  and  many  a  gausnt  crew  hare  perished  in 
those  treacherous  waters. 

After  I  had  been  a  few  days  at  Ayranches,  and  had  seen  as  much  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  as  was  possible  in  such  very  hot  weather, 
we  determined  upon  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Bock  ;  and  as  we  knew 
that  there  was  *'  a  tide  in  the  afiairs"  of  St.  Michel,  having  consulted 
the  people  learned  in  snch  subjects,  and  ascertained  the  temper  of  the 
moon,  we  fixed  upon  a  day  for  the  trip ;  but  as  I  have  mentioned  the 
moon,  I  may  as  well  put  on  record  my  opinion  that  the  moon  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tide ;  and  I  think  there  was  much  sound  sense 
in  the  observation  of  our  old  gardener,  Larry  QuiUigan,  when  the 
▼illage  schoolmaster  was  trying  to  explain  to  him  the  influence  of  the 
moon  over  the  tide — "  Why,  thin,  sir,  what's  the  use  of  giving  all  that 
trouble  to  the  moon  ?  Don't  we  ail  know  that  the  earth  turns  round  on 
her  axe  (for  so  Larry  expressed  himself)  every  day,  and  isn't  it  qnite 
natural  the  water  should  fall  down  the  hill,  and  come  back  again  when 
the  right  side  comes  uppermost  ?"  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  Larry 
could  never  go  a  step  further  in  his  astronomy.  He  admitted  fredy 
enough  that  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis  every  day,  in  order,  as  he  some- 
what originally  expressed  himself,  to  give  the  sun  time  to  rest  himself^ 
and  see  his  family ;  but  when  I,  at  that  time  fresh  from  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Dublin,  and  proud  of  the  honours  I  had  taken  for  proficiency  in  Brink- 
ley's  Astronomy,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  the  earth  performed 
an  annual  journey  round  the  sun,  and  was  at  that  moment  going  at  an 
inconceivable  rate  of  velocity,  he  laughed  at  me  outright 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "I  wonder  a  sensible  gentleman  hke  your  honour 
would  talk  so  like  a  fool,  to  tell  me  the  earth  went  round  the  sun. 
Will  any  man  tell  me  that  the  cabbages  I  planted  there  last  night  are 
not  in  the  same  spot  still  f "  And  when  I  attempted  to  explain  to  him  that 
^  had  been  movmg  along  vrith  the  cabbages,  and,  was  therefore,  uncon- 
cious  of  their  progress,  his  answer  was,  *'  Your  honour  is  making  game 
of  me  now,  at  all  events.  I  can  bring  twenty  men  to  prove  that  all  day 
yesterday  I  was  playing  ball  at  the  cross-roads,  and  was  drinking  afl 


night  at  Micky  Brian's  public-house — how,  then,  could  I  be  moving 
along  with  the  cabbages  V*    In  spite  of  my  "  ImigMs  im  artibus  fro- 
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i^4$tu$f^  I  WIS,  M  AddiaoQ  bappilj  expmse*  hinitelfi  iitt«rlj  flabber* 
gasted  by  tbis  axgument,  and  retired  oitGomfited  from  the  presence  of 
Larry  and  his  two  appreoticee,  who  pnt  more  faith  in  the  man  who 
ooold  graft  an  apple-tree  or  rear  a  crop  of  aaparagua.  than  in  the  Provoat 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Well,  as  the  French  say,  *<  Revemns  " — ^I  wiU  not  finish  the  quota^ 
tioa,  beoanse  it  ia  too  old  and  backnied.  I  made  my  way  into  tha 
town,  and  engaged  a  carnage  for  our  trip.  Falstaff  refused  to  march 
through  Coventry  with  his  regiment,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  drive 
through  Regent-street»  or  round  Merrion-sqoare,  in  an  Avranches  car- 
riage. The  builder,  in  his  endeavours  to  arrive  at  perfbotion,  had  ap^ 
pairently  changed  his  mind  some  twenty  times  in  the  course  oif  its  eon* 
straction,  and  he  eventually  produced  something  which  was  at  once  a 
diligexice,  a  chariot*  a  phaeton,  and  an  Irish  jannting^oar.  It  however 
^4»eared  in  good  serviceable  condition,  and  capable  of  containing  a  large 
party.  Vfe  therefore  struck  a  bargain,  and,  along  with  the  voiture^ 
engaged  the  services  of  a  Norman  ''cocher,"  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
eharactar  in  his  way.  He  reioiced  in  the  name  of  Pierre,  and  appeared 
at  first  sight  a  heavy,  dull,  clumsy-looking  man,  with  a  very  red  face  ; 
but  on  looking  at  him  closely,  yon  would  divine>  from  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  plav  of  his  enormously  large  mouth,  which,  with  a 
little  stretching,  would  have  tied  behinci,  that  he  possessed  an  inexhaus- 
tible  fund  of  wit  and  humour.  At  the  appointed  hour  our  friend  Pierre 
and  his  misceUaneous  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  we  started  on 
our  pilgrimage  to  St.  Michel.  We  were  a  party  of  eight,  six  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen,  of  whom  I,  the  Irish  Travelleri  was  one.  The  other» 
who  was  also  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  requires  some  slight  description.  He 
was  rather  advanced  in  life,  was  very  grey,  and  not  a  little  bald,  and 
wore  a  hat  with  a  wide  leaf,  which  imparted  an  artificial  gravity  and  de« 
coram  to  his  appearance,  those  attributes  by  no  means  forming  in  reality 
a  part  of  his  character.  He  laboured  under  a  h^ucination  that  his 
talent  had  been  thrown  away,  and  his  energies  misapplied,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  his  parents  not  having  brought  him  up  as  an  opera-singer> 
instead  of  a  grave  and  learned  pillar  of  the  law.  Most  men  have  halluci- 
nations of  this  kind.  Old  Horace,  who  knew  mankind  well,  has  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  in  his  <<  Qui  fit  Macssn&s,"  and  his  **  Optat  £pi* 
libia  Bos  Piger."  It  is  recorded  of  Liston,  that  he  went  to  his  grave 
under  the  impression  that  in  him  a  great  tragedian  had  been  lost  to  the 
world,  and  that  instead  of  making  the  pubuc  laugh  as  an  inimitable 
comedian,  he  ought  to  have  walked  the  stage  as  *'  Hamlet  **  or  "  Romeo ;'' 
and  I  n^self  know  an  eminent  judge  who  to  this  day  declares  that  bis 
parents  and  guardians  spoiled  a  good  cook  in  order  to  make  him  a  bad 
lawyer.  Our  fellow-trav^er  was  full^  persuaded  that  he  could  sing^ 
and  so  he  certainly  conld,  so  far  as  singing  consists  in  knowing  the  words 
of  every  song  in  the  world ;  but  his  economy  as  to  tune  was  marvellous. 
He  knew  but  one  air  (and  even  that  one  very  imperfectly),  and  to  it  all  his 
aonga^  humorous  or  nathetic,  amatory  or  heroic,  were  obliged  to  submit* 

Oar  musical  firieno,  at  starting  stationed  himself  on  the  driving-seat 
next  to  Pierre,  who  looked  hard  at  him,  trying  to  divine  the  real  «ba* 
racter  of  the  grave,  decoroua^lpoking  old  genUeman  who  shared  his  seat» 
imd  who  was  no  other  than  old  G ,  who  has  before  now  %ured  in 
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the  pages  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine.  So  long  as  we  were 
driying  through  the  street,  the  old  fellow  was  quiet  and  demure ;  but 
when  we  had  lefl  the  town  behind  us,  his  lunacy  came  strongly  upon 
him,  and  he  sung  song  after  song  without  the  slightest  intermission. 
As  they  were  all  English  songs,  and  Pierre  knew  nothing  of  that 
language,  he  was  altogether  thrown  out,  and  by  the  time  our  Mend  had 
arriTed  at  the  *'  Groves  of  Blarney,"  was  as  completely  lost  as  ever  were 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  ;  Old  Gr— —  being  a  great  rogue,  as  I  dare  say 
you  have  ere  now  discovered,  purposely  kept  back  his  knowledge  ot 
rrench,  in  order  to  mystify  Pierre.  /  knew  he  could  speak  it  very  wdl, 
for  he  had  assisted  me  in  making  the  bargain  for  the  voiture,  and  had 
cleverly  contrived  to  send  me  into  the  yard  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  wheels  and  springs,  while  he  managed  the  money  part  of  the  trans- 
action with  *'  Madame."  I  cannot  say  what  had  taken  place  during  my 
absence,  but  when  I  returned  I  found  the  old  sinner,  not  singing,  for  a 
wonder,  but  paying  a  profusion  of  compliments  in  excellent  French  to  a 
very  pretty  young  woman,  whose  cap,  for  some  reason  which  I  could  not 

fuess,  was  pushed  very  much  on  one  side,  and  who,  with  smiles  and 
lushes,  repeated  several  times,  "  Bien  obligee.  Monsieur." 
**  There  is  a  way  of  managing  women  if  you  only  know  how  to  set  about 

it,**  said  old  G quietly  to  me,  as  we  walked  away  together;  "and  while 

you  were  in  the  yard  I  induced  Madame  to  take  ten  fnncs  off  the 
price  of  the  voiture." 

Pierre,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  had  not  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  address  his  eccentric  companion  in  French,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  turning  round  and  saying  to  some  of  the  prettv  girls 
who  accompanied  us  (for  I  always  take  care  that  pretty  girls  shall  rorm 
a  large  portion  of  every  party  to  which  I  attach  myself;,  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and  that  he,  Pierre,  would  like  to 
travel  round  the  world  with  him. 

Thus  singing  and  laughing,  we  traversed  the  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
road  between  A vranches  and  the  sea,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of 
the  strand.  Having  ascertained  that  the  "  beach  was  practicable,**  and 
that  the  tide  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  somewhat  circuitous  line  towards  the  Bock,  following  dosdy 
in  the  track  of  a  carriage  which  had  preceded  us.  As  we  approached 
the  island  ^it  presented  a  most  singular  appearance :  a  thick  sea-fog 
had  settled  on  all  the  lower  parts,  rendering  them  completely  invisible, 
while  the  summit  of  the  Bock,  and  the  spire  of  the  Cathedbral,  which,  by 
this  time,  could  be  distinctly  made  out,  appeared  as  if  standing  in  the 
air  without  any  support.  Between  us  and  the  Bock  we  could  see  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  magnified  to  an  enormous  height,  walking 
through  the  shallow  water,  with  nets  and  other  fishine-implements  on 
their  shoulders  ;  seen  through  the  fog,  they  appeared  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  reminded  us  of  the  artificial  giants  which  appear 
in  pantomimes.  Three  men  detached  themselves  from  the  rest  and 
advanced  towards  our  carriage,  which  had  by  this  time  come  to  a  stand- 
still, the  depth  of  the  water  not  permitting  a  nearer  approach.  As  they 
drew  near,  we  perceived  that  their  gigantic  appearance  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  fog,  two  of  them  bei^  of  immense  stature.  The  leader 
of  the  party  was  at  least  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  most  power- 
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fal  fitune^  The  second  man  was  some  two  inches  shorter  than  his 
companion,  while  the  third,  who  was  the  son  of  the  taller  man,  was  a 
well-grown  yonth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Their  dress,  as  far 
as  their  lower  limhs  were  concerned,  was  an  exaggeration,  or  rather  a 
diminution,  of  the  Highland  costume,  and  consisted  of  a  pair  of  the 
ahortest  possible  blae  drawers,  leaving  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet  per- 
fectly naked.  Their  upper  garments  were  a  shirt  and  a  yery  loose  blouse 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour  and  material. 
From  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  unsheltered  sands,  their  skin 
was  stained  of  the  deepest  orange  colour,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
bright  blue  of  their  scanty  clothmg,  and  their  black,  unshayen  beards, 
gave  them  a  wild,  Arab-like  appearance.  Accordingly  we  at  once 
christened  the  giant  Abdallah ;  tne  second  in  size  we  called  Sidi  Ben 
Hamet ;  while  to  the  younger,  from  his  pecuHarly  dark  colour,  we  gave 
the  name  of  Gramboge.  These  wild- looking  men  took  the  ladies  one 
by  one  in  their  arms,  and  carried  them  through  the  water  to  a  boat 

which  was  in  readiness  to  convey  us  to  the  island;  and  even  old  G , 

who  loved  his  ease,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Sidi  Ben  Hamet ; 
but  when  the  gigantic  Abdallah  volunteered  his  services  on  my  behalf, 
I  recollected  that,  the  year  before,  the  proprietor  of  a  merry-go-round 
in  Paris  wanted  to  charge  me  double  for  a  ride  on  one  of  the  hobby- 
horses, on  the  plea  that  "  Je  pesais  comme  quatres  enfants  ;"  I  there- 
fore pulled  off  mv  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  to  the  boat,  which 
speeoily  conveyed  us  to  the  land,  Abdallah,  Ben  Hamet,  and  Gamboge, 
who  disdained  the  luxury  of  a  boat,  splashing  through  the  water  by  our 
aide,  while  our  friend  Pierre  waited  for  about  an  hour  until  the  tide  had 
completely  ebbed,  and  then  followed  us  vnth  the  carriage  and  horses. 

We  entered  the  town,  or  rather  collection  of  fishermen's  huts,  through 
an  old  dismantled  gate,  outside  of  which  were  two  large  cannons  said  to 
liave  belonged,  at  some  remote  period,  to  the  English;  but  whether  they 
were  taken  in  battle  or  rescued  from  some  wrecked  vessel,  was  not  made 
clear  to  my  understanding.  We  then  made  our  way  to  the  hotel,  and 
after  engaging  rooms,  and  ordering  some  shght  refreshment,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Prison,  to  which  strangers  are  not  ad- 
mitted, unless  provided,  as  we  were,  with  an  order  from  the  Governor. 

In  the  lonely  sea-girt  fortress  were  confined  from  sixty  to  eighty  con- 
victs, some  of  them  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  At  every  flight 
of  stairs  sentries  were  posted,  and  here  and  there  the  soldiers  not 
actually  on  duty  were  whiling  away  the  monotony  of  their  lives  by 
playing  ecart6  with  cards,  which,  from  their  appearance,  must  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  generations  of  warders.  Printed 
notices  were  here  and  there  posted  on  the  walls,  requesting  visitors  not 
to  speak  to  the  convicts,  or  pain  them  by  appearing  to  notice  their  un- 
fortunate and  degraded  position.  Having  inspected  the  Prison,  we 
were  next  shown  through  the  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  built  some 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation ; 
the  cloisters,  particularly,  appeared  as  fresh  as  if  only  finished  the  day 
before,  and  it  was  easy  for  the  imagination  to  people  them  with  the 
"  monks  of  old,"  pacing  up  and  down  in  pious  meditation,  in  which 
way  we  are  bound  to  believe  those  holy  men  employed  their  time.  The 
SaUe  des  Chevaliers  has  been  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  being  used 
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as  a  kind  of  workshop  for  the  convicts,  whom  we  were  permitted  to  see 
through  a  gkss  door,  busily  employed  in  weaving  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth 
which  is  subsequently  manufactured  into  prison-dresses.  Having  in- 
spected the  Cathedral,  our  euide  brought  us  out  on  a  flat  terrace,  and 
opening  a  door  in  a  tower,  desired  us  to  ascend.  Up  and  up  we  went 
on  our  dark  and  winding  way,  until  we  emerged  into  daylight  upon  a  gal- 
lery two  feet  wide,  round  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  so  nigh  up  in  the 
clouds  that  it  made  one  ^uite  dizz^  to  look  down.  On  two  sides  of  the 
gallery  there  was  a  low  iron  rainnff  not  much  higher  than  a  man^s 
knee  ;  but  on  the  other  two  sides  this  slight  protection  had  long  since 
disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  one,  mad 
enough  to  walk  on  the  narrow  ledge,  from  falling  down  on  the  rocks 
some  thousand  feet  below..  Not  for  a  **  wilderness  of  monkeys**  would 
I  have  walked  round  that  narrow  gallery.  Imagine,  then,  my  horror  at 
seeing  two  young  ladies  of  our  party  passing  round  the  unfenced  sides 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  were  on  the  sands  below.  In  the 
very  act  of  turning  round  the  comer,  the  wind  caught  the  broad-leafed 
straw  hat  which  one  of  them  wore,  and  carried  it  over  all  the  buildings 
below  us  far  out  on  the  strand  !  Fortunately  the  fair  owner  made  no 
attempt  to  save  it;  had  she  done  so,  she  must  have  lost  her  balance  and 
gone  sheer  down  on  the  rocks,  and  who  would  dare  to  tell  that  tale  in 
her  distant  English  home  ? 

Old  Gr ,  who  always  knew  what  to  do  where  pretty  girls  were 

concerned,  drew  a  bright-coloured  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and  tied  up  her  lovely  locks  in  such  a  becoming  fashion,  that  when  we 
descended  to  where  looking-glasses  were  to  be  found  (and  as  women  live 
on  the  Rock  of  St.  Michel,  there  was  no  danger  of  not  finding  a 
mirror),  she  appeared  quite  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her  mushroom  hat. 
Having  reached  the  regions  below,  and  laid  out,  as  in  duty  bound,  a 
certain  number  of  francs  in  the  purchase  of  several  articles  of  carved 
wood,  said  to  be  manufactured  by  the  prisoners,  we  discussed  a  light 

dinner,  and  drank  two  or  three  bottles  of  a  wine  which  old  G 

seemed  highly  to  appreciate,  and  which  I  can  safely  recommend  to  fu- 
ture visitors  to  St.  MicheL  While  Pierre  was  preparing  the  carriage 
for  our  return,  I  wandered  out  to  the  strand,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Abdallah,  who  gave  me  a  slight  sketch  of  his  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cologne,  and  for  some  mysterious  reason,  into  which  I 
did  not  try  to  penetrate,  had  made  his  way  to  St.  Michel,  where  he 
followed  the  business  of  guide  and  fisherman,  occasionally  earning  large 
sums  by  affording  assistance  to  the  crews  of  vessels  in  distress.  His 
son.  Gamboge,  was  by  his  side,  which  led  me  to  inquire  if  he  had  other 
children.  *•  Ah,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  '*  J'ai  eu  cinq  enfants,  et  main- 
tenant  voila  le  seul  qui  me  reste,  les  autres  et  leur  m^re  sent  \k  V* 
Here  he  raised  his  gigantic  figure  to  its  full  height,  and  pointed  with  his 
brawny  arm  to  the  bright  heaven  above  our  heads — "  Mais  un  jour  je  les 
reverrai."  As  he  spoke,  the  large  teardrops  welled  into  his  eyes,  and 
I  hastened  to  change  the  conversation  and  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  the  tides  and  the  danger  to  ships.  He  informed  me  that  where 
we  now  stood  on  the  dry  sand,  there  would  be,  on  that  day  week,  when 
the  spring-tides  set  in,  thirty  feet  of  water ;  that  the  navigation  was 
most  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  had  re- 
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eeived  seyeral  medals  from  Goyernment  for  their  daring  and  often  loo- 
cessfbl  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners. 

By  this  time  onr  carriage  appeared,  with  the  ladies  all  comfortably 

stowed  in  the  inside,  and  Pierre  and  old  6 on  the  driving-seat. 

As  they  approached  I  looked  hard  at  Pierre,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  he  and  his  horses  had  been  drinking  negtu  ;  but,  as  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  the  very  soul  of  political  economy,  Pierre  had  drank 
all  the  wine,  leaving  the  pure  element  to  the  horses.  He  was  by  no 
means  intoxicated,  but  the  good  wine  had  done  its  good  office  :  there 
was  a  still  deeper  tinge  of  red  in  his  face — his  eye  twinkled  with  accu- 
mulated fun  and  drollery — and  the  large  loose  mouth  seemed  larger 
and  looser  than  ever,  displaying  occasionally  a  most  formidable  set  of 

grinders.     Old  6 also  seemed  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 

the  jolly  god ;  he  had  cocked  his  hat  rakishly  on  one  side,  and  there 
was  a  glance  in  his  eye  which  warned  me  that  he  would  soon  throw  off 
the  gravity  and  decorum  whidi  he  had  assumed  in  the  presence  of 
Abdallah  and  Gamboge. 

Having  taken  my  seat  in  the  carriage,  we  drove  merrily  across  the 
sandsy  onr  guides  preceding  us  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  shallow 
water  until  we  were  long  past  all  danger  of  quicksands,  when,  taking 
ofT  their  caps  and  wishing  us  "  hon  voyage/*  they  returned  to  their 
island  home. 

As  long  as  we  could  command  a  good  view  of  St.  Michel,  we  all^ 
except  Pierre,  remained  silent,  watching  the  effects  of  the  evening 
shadovrs,  as  they  gradually  stole  across  the  sand  to  the  foot  of  the 
old  Primeval  Rock.  Pierre,  however,  having  no  one  else  to  talk  to, 
commenced  speaking  to  his  horses  in  a  lanffuase  which  they  seemed  to 
understand,  but  which  would  not  be  intelligible  to  any  London  cab- 
horse,  or  to  the  nag  who  drew  Larry  Doolin's  "Irish  jaunting-car." 
I  remember  a  huntsman  in  my  youth,  who  was  celebrated  for  possess- 
ing "  the  genteelest  of  dog  language  ;"  and  probably,  among  the 
cockers  of  Avranches,  Pierre  has  a  similar  celebrity  as  to  his  colloquial 
power  with  horses ;  his  favourite  sentence  of  encouragement  or  reproach 
consisted  of  two  words,  which  I  despair  of  pronouncing  with  the  pen, 
but  they  sounded  something  like  **  Hey^  doo .'"  He  always  com- 
menced with  this  phrase;  then  came  a  few  guttural  sounds  from 
the  chest,  and  then  a  crack  from  his  formidable  whip,  and  then 
•*  Hey,  doo  /" 

As  soon  as  we  fairly  left  the  strand,  and  in  consequence  of  a  turn 
in  the  road  had  lost  sight  of  St.  Michel,  we  in  the  carriage  sat  down,  and 
were  fast  subsiding  into  that  half-sleepy,  dreamy  state  so  common  after 
a  day  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  when  suddenly  we  were  aroused  by 

hearing  old  G singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  outrageously 

out  of  tune,  "  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie.  Instantly  Pierre,  whose  father 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  fought  under  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  and 

Marengo,  took  fire,  and,  turning  round,  clasped  old  G by  the 

hand,  and  took  up  the  song  in  a  rich,  powerful,  and  well-cultivated 
voice,  occasionally  interrupting  himself  to  address  a  word  or  two  to  his 
horses  (which  he  left  very  much  to  their  own  discretion),  and  some- 
times to  indulge  in  some  observation  which  had  been  long  repressed,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  under  the  impression  that  his  companion  did 
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not  onderatand  French.    It  soon  appeared  that  old  G ^'s  repertoiy 

of  French  songs  was  fully  as  inexhaustible  as  his  English  collection^ 
and  he  and  Pierre  continued  to  sing  song  after  song,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  few  Norman  peasants  whom  we  met 

on  the  road ;  Pierre,  who  did  not  quite  approve  of  old  G ^'s  music» 

occasionally  interrupting  him  in  this  manner,  *^  EcouteZf  Monsieur, 
*  Mourir  pour  \la  Patrie* — *  Hey,  doo  P — Oest  le  sort  le  plus  beau — 

le  plus  digne  d*envie — ^Jffey,  doo!**' — and  old  G ,  breaking  off 

suddenly  from  Beranger's  song  of  the  **  Cossack  and  his  Horse,"  or 
"Fran9ois  gardez  mon  souvenir,"  to  the  "Boys  of  Kilkenny,"  or 
"Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms,"  which  he  sang 
looking  with  a  most  tender  expression  at  Pierre*s  fiery  red  &ce,  wbo, 
on  such  occasions,  would  look  round  at  the  travellers  in  the  carriage, 
as  if  to  appeal  to  them  for  an  opinion  as  to  his  comrade's  sanity ;  and 
certainly  any  one  who  saw  the  old  gentleman  on  that  day  would  be 
slow  to  credit  what  he  tells  you,  and  expects  you  to  believe,  that  wben 
at  home  he  is  a  staid,  sober,  judicial  personage,  whose  thoughts  are  con- 
centrated wisdom,  and  whose  word  is  law.  Between  him  and  Pierre 
the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious  ;  they  continued  to  sing  French  and 
English  songs,  clasping  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  swearing  eternal 

friendship  in  both  languf^es,  old  Gr occasionally  throwing  in  an 

asseveration  of  fidelity  in  German  or  Spanish,  of  which  tongues  he  had 
picked  up  a  few  sentences.  At  last,  as  we  approached  Avranches,  we 
were  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  our  characters,  to  implore  a  suspension  of 
their  boisterous  harmony.  Pierre,  however,  insisted  on  finishing 
"  Fran9ois  gardez  mon  souvenir,"  and  then  drove  us  with  great  sedate- 
ness  to  the  "  Rue  Gu^  de  rEpine,"  where  some  refreshment  awaited 

us.    Old  G y  who  declared  that  singing  had  made  his  throat  sore, 

swallowed  at  one  draught  a  bottle  of  light  claret ;  and  then,  saying  it 
"was  too  cold  for  his  stomach,  drank  a  huge  goblet  of  brandy  and 
water  ;  after  which  he  insisted  on  walking  home  with  our  pretty  com* 
panions,  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  he  said  "  Farewell !"  in  the  affectionate 
manner  usual  to  him  whenever  pretty  girls  are  concerned. 

And  now,  having  brought  the  party  safely  back  from  St.  Michel,  it 
is  time  to  finish  my  story.  If  these  lines  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  my  com- 
panions on  that  day,  of  those  charming  girls  with  the  long  unpronounce* 
able  and  unwriteable  French  names,  or  of  that  fair  young  maidea 
whose  broad  hat  was  blown  from  the  highest  peak  of  St.  Michel,  it 
may  perhaps  recall  to  their  memories  a  day,  dull  perhaps,  and  stupid  in 
description,  but  which  will  ever  be  marked  with  white  in  the  note-book 
f  "The  Irish  Traveller." 
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THE  ROMANCE   OF  ART. 

TOBRIOIAXO  AND  ALOHSO  CANO. 

Grkat  genios  in  the  arts  of  design  has  heen  often  associated  with  fiery 
passions  and  a  love  of  chanee  and  adventure.  Where  this  combination 
occurs,  we  often  find  it  leading  to  the  commission  of  follies^  or  the  per- 
petration of  crimes,  and  frequently  also  impelling  to  a  wandering  and 
unsettled  Ufe,  ever  restless  and  dissatisfied,  roving  from  city  to  city,  and 
scattering  with  equal  prodigality  proofs  of  genius  and  examples  of  eccen- 
tricitj.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may  observe  such  a  career  calming  down 
with  advancing  years,  and  the  steadier  flow  of  the  bounding  blood,  into  a 
respectable  and  exemplary  old  age,  but  oftener  terroinatine  in  a  violent 
death,  or  ending  in  poverty,  disease,  and  disgrace.  The  lives  of  Tor- 
rigiano,  the  roving  soldier-sculptor  of  Florence,  and  that  of  the  gifted 
Andalndan,  Alonso  Cano^  afford  prominent  examples  of  this  interesting 
phase  of  artist-life. 

Pietro  Torrigiano  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1470,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Garden-Academy  of  Lorensso  de  Mecuci,  under  the  care 
of  the  sculptor  Bertoldo,  along  with  Michel  Angelo,  Francisco  Rustici, 
Lorenzo  da  Credi,  and  several  other  young  Italians,  who  afterwards 
became  excellent  artists.  In  person  he  was  extremely  handsome  and 
powerful,  but  his  passions  were  fierce  and  impetuous,  and  often  led  him 
mto  quarreb  with  his  fellow-students,  when  he  did  not  scruple  to  have 
recourse  even  to  personal  violence.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  being 
provoked  by  some  tanntins  remarks,  he  struck  Michel  Angelo  so  terrible 
a  blow  with  his  fist,  that  be  broke  his  nose,  and  thus  disfigured  him  for 
life.  This  outrage  compelled  him  to  fly  from  Florence  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Lorenzo,  who  was  justly  indignant  at  hearing  what  had 
taken  place,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Alexander  YI.  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican.  He  soon,  however, 
grew  weary  of  this,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia, 
who  was  then  making  war  in  Romagna,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  and  resolution.  He  also  served  during  the  Pisan 
war  under  Paolo  Vitelli,  and,  at  the  action  on  the  Garigliauo,  gained  a 
pair  of  colours  and  a  great  reputation  for  courage.  But  as  he  railed  in 
obtaining  a  captaincy,  which  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  career  of  arms,  and  throwing  aside  the  sword, 
resumed  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  He  made  several  small  figures  in 
bronze  and  marble,  and  also  a  number  of  clever  drawings,  which  evinced 
great  breadth  and  boldness  of  style.  About  this  time  his  patron.  Pope 
Alexander  Y I.,  sent  him  to  Spain,  and  he  arrived  at  Grenada,  in  the  hope 
of  being  chosen  to  execute  the  tomb  of  the  most  Cathohc  sovereigns, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  this  expectation,  however,  he  was  destined 
to  be  disappointed,  for  although  incomparably  the  most  accomplished 
among  the  competitors,  he  was  rejected  on  the  paltry  ground  of  his  being 
a  foreigner.    While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  judges,  he  produced,  as 
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a  token  of  his  ability,  a  beautiful  figure  of  Charity,  now  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  **  Sala  Capitular "  of  the  cathedral  at  Grenada.  It  is 
characterised  by  Mr.  Ford  as  a  "  Michangelesque  figure  in  marble." 

Disheartened  by  his  rejection,  Torrigiano  lefl  Spain,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  his  superiority  orer  the  native  artists  was  so  apparent, 
that  he  speedily  succeeded  in  obtainine  employment,  and  executed  many 
works  in  wood,  marble,  and  bronze,  for  Henry  VII L,  by  whom  he  was 
munificently  remunerated.  His  principal  work  in  England  is  the  mag* 
nificent  bronze  monument  to  King  Henry  VII.,  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  Fuller  calls  '*  a  pattern  of  despair  for  all 
posterity  to  imitate."  This  he  completed  in  15  J9>  and  received  ^1000 
for  his  work.  His  labours  were  considered  so  successful,  that  a  second 
contract  was  entered  into  with  him,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  erect  a 
monument  for  Henry  VIII.,  a  fourth  part  larger  than  that  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  to  construct  a  model  of  the  intended  tomb,  and  to  complete  the 
whole  in  four  years.  This  design,  however,  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Torrigiano  might  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  and 
affluence,  respected  and  admired,  had  he  been  content  to  remain  among 
**  the  English  beasts,"  as  he  somewhat  ungratefully  termed  the  best 
patrons  he  ever  met  with ;  but  his  roving  propensities  seem  to  have  be«i 
incurable,  and  sent  him  forth  on  a  second  visit  to  Spain,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a  variety  of  noble  works  in  various  materials,  which  still  remaia 
to  bear  witness  to  his  admirable  genius  as  a  sculptor.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  is  a  statue,  in  terra  cotta,  of  St.  Jerome,  formerly  in  the  convent 
of  Buena  Vista,  but  now  in  the  museum  of  Seville.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  was  modelled  after  the  steward  of  the  convent,  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  handsome  person.  It  is  told  of  the  painter  Goya,  that 
after  standing  for  an  hour  in  silent  admiration  before  this  noble  statue,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  modem  sculpture  in  Spain,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

In  the  Academy  of  Seville  they  still  use  as  models  for  the  students 
certain  plaster  casts  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  female  hand,  known  in 
Spain  SLS  **  la  mano  de  la  let  a,**  to  which  a  strange  and  tragical  story 
is  attached.  The  hand  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour,  which  was  executed  by  Torrigiano 
for  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  after  one  which  he  had  modelled  in  terra  coUs 
for  the  Jeronomite  convent  of  Buena  Vista.  The  Duke,  when  the  statue 
was  finished,  is  said  to  have  sent  the  sculptor  in  payment  as  much 
money  as  loaded  two  lacqueys;  on  first  sight  of  which  Torrigiano  thought 
himself  enriched  for  ever,  but  upon  examination,  the  contents  of  the 
sacks  turned  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  maravedis,  or  the  smallest 
copper  coin  in  use,  amounting  in  all  to  only  thirty  ducats.  Upon  dis- 
covering this  paltry  trick,  the  irrascible  and  indignant  Florentine  gave 
way  to  a  transport  of  rage,  and,  rushing  to  the  spot  where  stood  the 
Virgin,  which  he  had  just  completed  for  his  ducal  patron,  he  broke  it  to 
pieces  rather  than  suffer  it  to  decorate  the  palace  of  one  so  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  claims  and  the  works  of  genius.  In  Spain  this  was  a 
serious  crime  ;  the  Church  claimed  a  right  of  property  in  Virgins  and 
saints,  as  well  as  in  heretics  of  every  description  ;  and  thou^  an  artist 
might  paint,  or  carve,  or  model  as  many  Virgins  as  he  chose,  subject  to 
certain  orthodox  regulations,  he  was  not  permitted  to  break  or  aestroy 
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the  creations  of  his  pencil  or  chisel.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  accordingly, 
cm  being  informed  of  the  destraction  of  his  statue,  lost  no  time  in  com- 
plaining to  the  Inquisition,  and  accusing  Torrigiano  of  heresy.  Upon 
this  charge  the  unfortunate  sculptor  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  put  to 
the  question,  and  capitally  condemned,  but  escaped  his  sentence  by 
starving  himself  to  death.  "He  died,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "oh!  blot  to 
Seville,  tortured  in  the  vaults  of  the  Inquisition,  nominally  because  of 
suspected  faith,  but  really  a  victim  of  artistical  jealousy  and  Esparmo- 
lUmoJ*  His  death  took  place  in  1522.  It  is  but  fair  to  mention  that, 
althongh  this  story  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Vasari,  Cumberland, 
and  several  other  writers,  Cean  JBermudez,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
historians  of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain,  denies  it  as  alike  improbable  in  itself, 
and  discreditable  to  his  country ;  and  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  admirable 
"  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,"  seems  to  lean  to  this  view  of  the 
question.  It  has,  however,  always  been  the  popular  and  generally  re- 
ceived account  of  the  death  of  the  great  Florentine  sculptor ;  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  occurrence 
itself,  for  Alonso  Cano  (the  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain),  against  whom  no 
national  prejudice  could  possibly  operate,  was  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions as  a  canon  of  Grenada,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  deadly  grasp  of 
the  Inquisition,  for  an  offence  almost  identical  wiAi  that  committed  by 
the  ill-starred  Torrigiano. 

Alonso  Cano,  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect,  whose  chequered  career 
might  furnish  materials  for  a  drama  of  the  cloak  and  sword,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Grenada,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1601. 
His  parents  were  of  gentle  blood,  and  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  who  was 
a  carver  of  retablos,  educated  his  son  for  his  own  calling  ;  but  the  painter 
Juan  de  Castillo,  observing  the  promising  talents  of  the  lad,  induced  his 
father  to  remove  to  Seville,  where  the  dawning  genius  of  Alonso  would 
have  every  advantage  which  the  best  instructors  and  finest  models  could 
afford.  This  advice  was  followed,  and,  in  that  city,  the  young  Cano 
studied  painting  under  Pacheco,  Castillo,  and  the  elder  Herrera,  and 
sculpture  under  Montannes.  In  1628  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  was  com- 
missioned to  erect  a  high  altar  for  the  parish  church  of  Lebrija,  but 
dying  soon  after,  the  execution  of  his  design  was  entrusted  to  the  son, 
who  completed  it  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that  they 
paid  250  ducats  more  than  the  stipulated  price.  This  altar-piece  still 
exists,  and  the  genius  of  Cano  is  displayed  by  a  Crucifixion,  two  colossal 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  an  exquisite  carving  of  the  Virgin. 
Even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  the  popular  voice  had  placed  Cano  in 
the  first  rank  of  artists ;  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Seville, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  that  delightful  residence  in  consequence 
of  a  duel  with  the  painter  Sebastian  di  Llanos  y  Valdes,  in  which  his 
dexterous  swordsmanship  enabled  him  to  overcome  and  severely  wound 
his  antagonist  He  fled  to  Madrid,  and  there  meeting  with  his  former 
fellow-student  Velasquez,  was  by  him  introduced  tot  he  Count  Duke 
Olivarez,  who  employed  him  in  some  of  the  works  in  the  Kinfi;*s  palaces. 
Philip  IV.,  the  best  royal  judge  of  art  that  ever  lived,  on  seeing  Cano's 
picture  of  St.  Isidro,  appointed  him  painter  to  the  King,  and  drawiufij- 
master  to  the  Infiant  Don  Balthasar  Carlos,  and  he  seemed  on  the  hi^ 
road  to  fame  and  fortune,  when  a  tragicd  incident  occurred  whidi  at 
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once  precipitated  him  from  his  pride  of  place>  and  threatened  to  destroj 
both  his  reputation  and  his  life. 

On  returning  home  one  evening,  he  found  his  wife  assassinated  and 
his  house  robbed.  An  Italian  servant,  on  whom  suspicion  natarallj  felly 
could  not  be  found.  An  inquest  took  place,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
investigation,  Cano  was  proved  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  to 
have  ^had  an  intrigue  with  another  woman.  Thus  suspected  and  en- 
dangered, he  fled  from  Madrid,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Chartreuse  of  Por- 
tacli,  a  convent  about  three  leagues  from  Valencia,  for  which  he  painted 
several  pictures ;  and,  when  he  thought  the  accusation  against  lum  for- 
gotten, he  returned  back  to  the  capital.  But  his  return  was  premature  ; 
he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  obtaining,  as  a  concession  to  his 
excellence  as  an  artist,  that  his  right  arm  should  be  spared  bj  the  ex- 
ecutioner. His  iron  nerves,  or  his  consciousness  of  innocence,  enabled 
him  to  endure  the  torments  of  the  rack  without  uttering  a  syllable  that 
could  criminate  himself,  and  he  was  therefore  pronounced  guiltless  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  and  set  at  liberty.  The  evidence  against 
him  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  imperfect,  for  we  find  him  after  this 
still  i^etaining  the  favour  of  Philip,  and  the  post  of  drawing-master  to 
the  Infant.  Mr.  Ford  treats  the  story  of  his  criminality  as  "  an  idle 
calumny  of  the  gosling  Palomino,  unsupported  by  any  evidence/' 
Some  time  afler  this  melancholy  episode  in  his  life,  Cano  left  Madrid 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  city  of  Grenada,  where  he  was 
soon  appointed  by  the  King  to  the  office  of  a  minor  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Grenada.  Part  of  the  chapter  murmured  against  this 
appointment,  but  Philip  only  replied — **  Had  Cano  been  a  learned  man, 
I  would  not  have  been  content  with  making  him  a  canon,  but  woold 
have  placed  him  at  your  head  as  bishop  of  Grenada;*'  or,  according  to 
another  account,  "  I  can  make  canons  like  you  at  my  pleasure,  but  God 
alone  can  make  an  Alonso  Cano." 

The  chapter  of  Grenada  soon  benefitted  by  the  genius  and  assiduity 
of  their  artist-canon.  He  adorned  the  cathedral  with  eleven  pictures, 
and,  for  the  high  altar,  carved  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  for  which  an  Italian  is  said  to  have  offered  4000  doubloons. 
He  also  furnished  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  cathedral  of  Ma- 
laga, and,  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  a  circumstance  took  place  whidi 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ready  wit  in  a 
somewhat  trying  position.  The  story  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Stirhng: — 
"  During  his  stay  at  Malaga,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  of  which  Palomino  tells  a  ridiculous  story  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishop.  The  waters  rising  rapidly,  whilst  the  clergy  were  as- 
sembled in  the  cathedral  praying  for  tneir  decrease,  the  terrified  prelate 
left  his  throne  and  took  refuge  in  the  organ,  telling  Cano,  who  ventured 
to  ask  why,  that  it  was  better  to  be  crushed  to  death  in  the  mighty  in- 
strument than  to  undergo  the  slower  process  of  drowning.  *  My  Lord,* 
replied  the  canon,  <if  we  are  to  perish  like  eggs,  it  matters  little  whether 
we  be  poached  or  boiled,'  a  pleasant  conceit,  which,  uttered  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  says  the  historian,  displayed  great  magnanimity.  The  flood 
happily  subsided,  leaving  the  organ  unshaken,  and  the  bishop  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  mitre,  and  the  canon  of  his  jest.'* 
»^  During  his  residence  in  Grenada,  Cano  was  betrayed  by  his  passions 
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iBto  the  eommisaioii  of  an  impradeiice  similar  to  that  which,  a  oentory 
and  a  half  before,  had  proYed  fatal  to  Tom'giano.  An  auditor  of  the 
Royal  Chancery  had  commissioned  firom  him  a  statne  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  iar  which  the  seolptor  demanded  100  pistoles.  ''What!" 
adaimed  the  au£tor,  one  of  those  matter-of-fact  imbeciles  who  can 
comprehend  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  orbit  of  their  own  rerolution, 
*'  you  have  been  only  twenty-five  dars  in  carving  this  statne,  for  whidi 
yon  ehmm  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  fonr  pistoles  a  day  ;  whereas  I,  an 
auditor  of  Grenada,  and  your  superior,  can  only  earn  half  the  sum  by 
t!;e  utmost  exertion  of  my  abiUties."  '^Fooll"  replied  the  indignant 
artist,  "  know,  that  in  OTder  to  make  that  statue  in  twentj-five  days,  I 
hare  labonred  for  forty  years ;"  and  seizing  the  sculptured  samt,  he  dashed 
him  to  pieces  against  Uie  pavement,  upon  which  the  astonished  auditor 
beat  a  speedy  retreat,  feanng  lest  one  who  had  shown  so  little  respect 
for  a  departed  saint,  might  show  still  less  for  a  living  lawyer.  More 
fortunate  than  Torrigiano,  Cano  escaped  with  suspension  by  the  chapter 
from  his  office  of  canon,  to  the  fonctions  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  King,  on  condition  that  he  should  execute  for  Queen 
Mariana  a  crucifix,  of  life  size,  which  he  had  long  neglected.  Cano 
accordingly  completed  the  work  to  her  Majesty's  satisfaction,  and  was 
replaced  in  his  benefice  in  1659. 

Like  his  Galabrian  oontemponury,  the  painter  Matia  Preti,  Cano 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  m  pious  exercises  and  in  acts  of  charity. 
When  he  had  no  money  to  bestow  upon  the  petitioners  for  his  bounty, 
he  would  sketch  a  design  on  paper  and  hand  it  to  the  beggar,  showing 
him,  at  the  same  time,  where  to  dispose  of  it.  Cano,  however,  was  an 
orthodox  Spaniard  of  the  purest  breed ;  his  benevolence  extended  only 
to  Christians,  and  he  hated  Jews  with  a  most  pious  fervour,  deeming  the 
slightest  contact  with  them  contamination.  If  he  happened  to  brush 
against  an  Israelite  in  the  street,  the  garment  which  had  been  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  the  unbeliever  was  for  ever  discarded.  On  one  occasion, 
he  found  his  housekeeper  haggling  within  his  house  with  a  peddling 
Jew ;  he  drove  both  of  them  from  his  dwelling,  and  repaved  the  spot 
whidi  the  Israelite  had  polluted  with  his  feet.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
fatal  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1667  ;  but,  almost  in  his  last  moments, 
retained  his  hatred  for  Jews  and  his  love  of  art.  The  curate  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  came  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  whether  he 
wished  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament  at  his  hands,  when  the 
dying  canon  inquired  whether  he  ever  administered  the  sacrament  to 
Jews  condemnedf  by  the  Inquisition,  and,  upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  instantly  and  sternly  rejected  his  profiered  services.  During 
his  last  moments,  a  rudely-carved  crucifix  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
officiating  priest,  and  feebly  repelled  by  the  dying  sculptor,  whose  sense 
of  the  b^tiful,  strong  even  in  death,  was  offended  by  the  vileness  of 
the  workmanship.  "  Give  me  a  simple  cross,"  he  exclaimed ;  **  1  can 
adore  ^at  and  the  Divine  image  in  my  own  mind."  His  request  was 
complied  with,  and  he  died  in  a  most  edifjring  and  exemplary  manner. 
His  death  took  place  in  1667,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He  rests 
in  the  burial-vault  of  the  canons,  under  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Grenada.  Cano's  portraits  represent  him  as  a  Dantesque-looking  man, 
with  stem  prominent  features.    In  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid^  there 
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Our  route  to  Letterkenny  was  through  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Balljbaj, 
Omagh,  and  Strabane,  b^  rail,  coach,  and  car.  Having  travelled  all 
night,  and  refreshed  our  inner  and  outer  man  by  a  toilet  and  breakfast, 
we  started  at  once  on  a'  jaunting-car  and  native  ponj  gaily  to  our  des- 
tination — that  is  to  say,*  to  the  avenue-gate  of  Glenveagh.  And  here  I 
may  casually  remark,  that  when  one  pulls  up  at  the  avenue-gate  of  a 
friendly  demesne,  it  is  reasonable  and  usual  to  consider  oneself  nearly 
at  home,  within  a  few  minutes  of  reaching  the  hospitable  hearth — 
"  Mais  id  fwus  avans  changez  taut  cela,**  We  found  we  still  were  fire 
long  Irish  miles  from  my  host's  romantic  cottage  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Glen. 

Dick  Martin  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  owner  of  an  approach 
thirty  miles  long  to  Ballynahinch  Castle.  His,  however,  was  the  high- 
road from  Oughterard  to  Clifden,  open  to  everyone,  and  on  which  coaches 
and  mail-cars  ran  ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  proprietor,  noble  or  gentle, 
in  Ireland,  than  the  Laird  of  Glenveagh,  whose  actual  private  avenue 
extends  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  five  Irish  miles,  on  which  no 
other  foot  but  his  own  may  tread. 

Astounding  as  the  distance  seemed  to  us  at  first,  yet  our  lassitude 
began  quickly  to  disappear  on  ''proceeding  a  short  distance  from  the 
ffate  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  we 
round  ourselves  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  singularly  wild  scenery. 
The  den,  the  lake,  the  mountain,  gradually  opened  on  us,  and  we 
wonna  our  way  through  the  most  lovely  natural  woods,  composed  of 
oak,  birch,  alder,  holly,  and  juniper.  This  latter  graceful  shrub  is  here 
indigenous  and  plentiful,  supplying  the  place  of  the  arbutus  of  Killar- 
ney.  The  avenue  winds  along  the  southern  or  left  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  had  been  laid  out  with  much  taste,  not  many  years  ago,  by  the  late 
proprietor,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  a  large  sum  upon  it  and  other 
romantic  pathways  through  the  woods.  On  the  opposite  or  northern 
side  the  shoulders  of  Dooish  Mountain  rise  perpendiculariy  from  the 
water  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  His  hoary  head  appears  tower* 
ing  in  the  distance  fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  The  lake  is  here  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  having  several  islands  grouped  at  the  eastern  end. 
The  bare  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  opposite  side  are  not  unhke  those 
of  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  though  grander  and  loftier. 

After  a  walk  of  two  hours,  during  which  we  often  diverged  from  the 
direct  route,  pausing  to  admire  the  ever-varying  vistas,  scrambling  up 
an  enchanting  wooded  ravine,  or  loitering  over  rare  wild  plants,  we 
passed  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  with  its  beautiful  beach  of  snow*white 
granite  sand,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  cottage,  which  we  found  to 
be  a  mere  mountain  lodge  of  most  unpretending  architecture. 

The  evening  though  fine  was  not  too  sultry  for  a  bright  turf  fire,  over 
which  we  sat  tUl  bed-time,  giving  utterance  to  our  mutual  impressions 
of  delight  at  the  sublime  solitude  around  us,  or  speculatmg  on  the 
charming  liberty  of  life  that  a  poet-philosopher  might  have  at  Glen- 
veagh, totally  withdrawn  from  the  purlieus  of  "  Civilisation,"  and  the 
fripperies  and  discordances  of  **  Society.'' 

Having  agreed  to  divide  our  week  into  daily  expeditions  suitable  to 
the  weather^  the  morning  after  our  arrival  was  devoted  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  *'woods»  caves^  and  hoUow  tree***  of  my  (nmtn  territory- 
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pbees  Eke  those  whicb,  according  to  Gddsmithi  were  tenanted  of  old 
07  Nature's  priests,  the  Dmids. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  skj  clear,  and  the  breeze  light.  After  an  earlj 
breakfast  we  started,  stick  in  hand,  clad  in  costumes  suitable  to  the 
oecaskm,  legs  well  cased  in  ribbed  woollen  Connemara  stockines,  a^ 
hayine  crossMed  by  a  rustic  bridge  the  sparkling  Httle  river  which  feeds 
the  Ittke,  we  proceeded  up  the  nearly  perpendicular  cliff  dose  to  the 
waterfall  of  Astellion  (AngUee^  the  tumbhng  or  rolling  waterfdl).  At 
the  smninit,  before  the  stream  descends  the  cUff  in  tawny  foam,  it  is 
diTided  into  two  parts,  learing  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  centre.  Of 
this  "  small  green  isle"  we  heard  some  curious  tales,  which  I  cannot 
here  diTulge,  but  which  might  haply  be  whispered  to  prudent  ears,  if 
at  any  time  we  should  be  caught  in  a  commumcatiye  mood  orer  a  bowl 
of  Dooish  punch,  which  heavenly  dew  is  a  rare  treat  even  in  those 
parts,  and  tnough  not  an  impossibility,  requires  '*  early  rising  **  to  pro- 
core  it. 

Haying  gained  the  top  of  the  Fall,  and  taken  a  survey  of  the  scenes 
below  and  around,  including  the  lake,  the  wood,  and  the  opposite 
beiffhts  of  Grartan  Mountain,  we  proceeded  over  the  several  shoulders 
of  I)ooish,  disturbing  by  the  way  many  an  old  bachelor  grouse,  who 
diallenged  hoarsely,  '*  60  back  f  go  back  V*  But  not  heeding  those 
inhospitable  hints,  we  persevered,  and  at  length  found  ourselves  perched 


on  his  apex,  against  which  I  found  growing  up  a  diminutive  juniper 
bosh,  evidently  of  great  ase,  singularly  dwarfed  by  the  everlasting 
breezes  which  shave  the  bald  head  of  the  mountain.    It  grew  out  of  the 


bare  rock,  unless  a  few  inches  of  granite  sand  can  be  called  soil.  Draw* 
ing  forth  my  *^  fern  extractor,"  a  dasger-knife  with  a  blade  five  inches 
long^  with  a  few  sweeps  the  matted  roots  were  severed  from  their 
ancient  nook,  and  eventually  the  little  old  mountaineer  was  trans* 
planted,  along  with  other  Donegal  specimens,  to  a  new  climate  and  soil, 
where  he  now  contributes  his  share  in  adorning  an  artificial  waterfall, 
over  a  pond  for  gold  fish,  200  miles  from  his  native  region. 

From  the  summit  of  Dooish  we  descended  some  miles,  until  the 
shores  of  Dunlewy  Lake  were  reached.  This  lake  lies  under  the  base 
of  Errigal  Mountain.  At  right  angles  with  Dunlewy  Valley  is  the 
"  Poisoned  Glen,"  of  which  sinister  spot,  where  the  sun  never  shines, 
we  had  a  full  view.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Glenluck,  which 
contains  the  Lueknoo,  or  lone  flag,  on  which  Colombkill  was  bom ;  a 
rather  hard  couch,  we  should  suppose,  for  a  baby  saint.  Errigal  (or 
the  White  Arrow)  is  a  mountain  of  strikingly  beautiful  outline,  standing 
boldly  and  proudly  in  the  vast  solitude.  At  a  short  distance  is  Muckish, 
one  of  the  nighest  and  noblest  of  the  Don^al  mountains. 

Shapmg  our  course  eastward,  we  took  a  cast  round  the  base  of  Erri* 
cal,  and  after  some  miles  of  rough  descent  through  heather  three  feet 
h^,  granite  boulders  and  rushy  deUs,  we  reached  the  high  road,  the 
only  one  through  this  part  of  the  country.  Along  this  we  proceeded 
for  about  six  miles,  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  Getting  a  boat,  we 
were  rowed  to  the  cottage,  which  was  reached  at  seven  o'clock,  having 
thus  accomplished  a  circuit  of  about  twenty  Irish  miles.  ^ 

Next  morning  there  was  the  most  unlooked-for  change  in  the  weather 
— douds  rolling^  mists  drifting,  and  soon  a  deluge  of  rain-*suoh  as  one 
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seldom  tees  even  in  this  land  of  ^^  dropping  we^&tJ*    GtenTnagfi, 

however^  is  the  realm  of  waterspouts.  Sevend  of  these  haye  left  traces 
€^  their  power.  In  one  spot  m  particular  the  mountain-side  is  rent 
from  hrow  to  base,  as  if  by  a  thunderbolt  Huge  granite  boulders^  some 
of  them  ten  feet  high,  have  been  hurled  from  the  sommit,  where  tke 
wata'bolt  struck,  and  split  into  fragments  below.  In  another  a  broad 
avenue  is  cut,  or  rather  torn  by  them,  through  the  thick*  hangiqg 
woods ;  and  several  smashed  oaks,  carried  down  by  the  torrent,  uow 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  waterspout.  The  Falls  were,  of  course,  in 
all  their  glory.  The  one  (Astellion)  opposite  the  cottage,  rolled  down 
the  cli£RB  in  magnificent  foam.  It  had  a  singularly  tortuous  appearanoe, 
$nd  from  an  optical  illusion,  seemed  to  twist  round  in  its  slow  descent, 
as  if  it  were  a  great  serpent  of  froth,  gliding  in  convolutions  down  the 
mountain's  side.  Meantime,  the  cataract  in  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  bubbled  and  hissed,  and  sang  to  such  wild  muuc  as 
would  have  enchanted  Southey  or  Coleridge.  The  feros  hung  lovin^j 
over  the  cataract,  which  left  upon  them  the  impress  of  its  tears.  Here 
we  wandered  for  a  long  time,  pausing  at  every  step  to  admire  a  hun- 
dred different  cascades,  eadi  a  picture  in  itself.  The  huge  granite 
blocks  which  formed  them  were  covered  with  dwarf  ferns,  ivy  and 
mosses,  in  large  feathery  dumps,  luxuriating  in  the  genial  moisture  and 
dreamy  shade,  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  parching  sun  never  entered. 
The  whole  ravine  has  an  aborigmal  air,  its  great  boulders  seem  as  if 
they  had  been  hurled  downward  by  the  pre-Adamite  giantess,  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  cosmic  gambols  or  games  of  pitch-and-toss  wiUi  moon- 
tain  tops. 

The  remains  of  this  "  real  Irish  **  day  we  spent  in  the  endless  woods, 
full  of  treasures  to  the  botanist,  in  the  shape  of  rare  ferns  and  mosses. 
The  hj/meno  phyllum^  or  fem-moss,  was  found  in  several  shaded  nooks, 
where  water  ever  oozes  even  in  the  driest  summ^.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  trieomenes,  or  rare  fern  of  Killamey,  may  be  found  there 
also,  as  these  generally  grow  together. 

On  our  return  the  rain  ceased,  and  out  came  countless  myriads  of 
midges,  for  which  the  glen  is  noted ;  these  attacked  us  unmercifully  ss 
something  new  in  the  feeding  line,  it  being  long  since  they  were  sated 
with  native  blood.  Ours  must  have  been  to  them  Uke  a  new  sauce  to  a 
Frenchman,  or  an  inexperienced  author  of  talent  to  a  stale,  sonr-minded 
critic. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  our  sojourn  a  change  came  again  ^^  o'er  the 
spirit  of  our  dream  " — a  hurricane  had  superseded  the  rain  of  yester- 
day. The  most  noble  bursts  of  atmospheric  wrath  came  howling  down 
the  narrow  ravine  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  lading  the  waters  of  the 
lake  into  ydlow  foam,  which  put  an  end  to  an  intended  fishing  excur- 
sion. That  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  as  the  lake  abonnded  in 
the  finest  salmon,  and  red  and  white  trout,  and  is  a  haunt  highly  prised 
b^  the  few  knowing  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton ;  however,  we  had  to 
give  up  the  joy  of  our  piscatorial  paradise.  Fastening  our  caps  well 
down,  and  buttoning  our  coats,  to  make  ourselves  small — which  many  in 
this  world  often  do,  while  intending  the  reverse — we  faced  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  getting  ourselves  near  to  an  old,  deserted  eagle's  nest, 
under  shelter  of  an  overhanging  diff,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  sight. 
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liittio  bodies  Dv  ooMSi  praentmc  id  oof  nunds  kmm  of  biatuw  puMfSy 
aft4  a  hundred  other  timiies,  eontmooful j  rolled  past,  enrebping  tm  for 
m^rtnl  mcmtmts,  then  dashkig  tfaemselTes  against  the  heads  of  Dooish, 
Ckirlm^  and  Err^ial  MooDtains.  Three  noble  eagles,  soaring  in  cireles 
•bore  the  eaieering  Tapoars»  looked  down  in  contempt  upon  us»  poor 
wn^eta  bipeds,  e^iinixl  to  this  gross  earth,  while  they  swam  in  the 
aawre  ^17,  rejoicii^  in  the  war  of  the  dements  beneath* 

The  Mkming  dapr  was  most  lovely.  Soeh  is  the  iickle  and  iooon- 
rtanl  -the  womanish  natttre  of  this  dimate— each  day  a  contrast  to 
tiia  next)  one  twenty>fmr  hoars  all  snnlight  and  moonlight,  the  sno- 
atcding  day  dl  donds,  mist,  rain,  and  lightning.  Many  wodd  ied 
di^iiat  ai  this  mwertdnty,  while  a  few  might  not  be  averse  to  the  ex» 
dtcment  of  its  '*  charming  variety/  A  br^ht  snn  shone  out  dien  upon 
this  sweet  September  morning— a  soft,  south-west  wind,  heaved  a 
gentle  sigh.  A  truly  Irish  day  it  was ;  redolent  of  its  poetry,  and  typi* 
oal  of  its  mottc  The  glen  was  in  hdiday  attire ;  broad,  slowly-passing 
streams  of  heavenly  snnli^t  glided  over  wood  and  mountain,  tinting 
them  with  ndiibow  lines.  The  towering  difis  were  reflected  in  the 
nnrror  of  the  lake,  apparently  above  a  thousand  feet,  base  to  basCj  like 
Wordsworth's  swan  that  **  floated  douUe^  swan  and  shadow.'* 

We  took  our  guns  for  a  shot  at  Uie  grouse  which  we  might  meet  on 
aor  way  over  Gttftan  Mountain.  My  bend's  dogs  were  fint-rate ;  not 
'^blomUioundsof  old  St  Hubert's  breed,"  but  setters  of  high  degree ; 
the  sire  of  one  having  brought  seventy  guineas  last  year,  at  the  auction 
of  a  wdthnown  sporting  gentleman  of  Kildare  County.  Off  we  started, 
attended  by  a  keeper,  a  *' mountain-boy  "  of  discreet  age.  After  a  wdk 
of  abovt  a  mile  alona  the  avenue,  we  turned  up  what,  in  Glenveagh  par- 
lance, is  called  a  pa&,  bat  by  which  we  went  up,  up ;  toiling,  strugglmg, 
and  erashing  through  the  deep  underwood  of  hasd,  holly,  and  juniper, 
tearing  our  way  through,  till,  at  the  end  of  hdf-an-hour,  we  stood  on 
the  hill  top.  The  view  was  reallj  magnificent^  compassing  a  ring  of 
about  twenty  miles ;  but  we  had  httle  time  for  a  swerve  into  the  vdley, 
in  which  lie  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gartan  Lakes.  In  the  distance  we 
eonld  see  the  village  of  Churchill  on  the  horison ;  its  spire  became  a  land* 
mark  to  us  in  the  mountain  wilderness  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  had 
litlls  time^ibr  diverging  in  search  of  game^  yet  grouse,  snipe,  and  golden 
plormr  found  their  winr  into  our  game«bag.  I  proceeded  toinurds  evening 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gartan  lakes,  in  search  of  wild  dock.  They  were 
fiNBid  in  great  numbers,  but  for  want  of  a  proper  boat  I  got  but  few 
abots. 

These  lakes,  and  thdr  adjoining  swampy  sides,  whence  spring  up 
forests  of  enormous  bulrushes,  were  formerly  the  ^vourite  ''  hunting- 
grounds  "  of  William  Maxwell,  the  author  of  "  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West,"  a  true  sportsman  and  ^on  camaradoi  who  has  gone  from 
us^  but  left  behind  his  genid  spirit  in  his  **  Romances  of  Red  Life." 

In  the  evening,  on  my  return  from  the  lakes  to  rejoin  my  friend,  I 
was  passing  thrcHQ^  a  deep  rocky  glen,  where  stood  the  remdns  of  a 
mountain  mill,  with  a  group  of  comfortable  stone-built  cottages  in 
a  sonny  spot  adjoining,  when,  running  up  the  hill  side  from  one  of 
these^  I  perceived  a  young  girl  flourishing  a  reaping-hook*    As  she 
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came  near  me,  sbe  was  oyertaken  by  a  strapping  yomigster  of  dgfafaai 
or  nineteen  years,  who  rudely  caught  her  and  took  hold  of  the  hook, 
which,  after  a  little  resistance,  she  yielded  up,  with  an  exdamatka 
between  a  scream  and  a  laugh.  The  affidr  appeared  of  so  rough  a  dia- 
racter,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  as  the  girl  wbb  of 
singularly  wild  beauty,  I  was  instantly  interested.     Hurrying  up  to  the 

foungster,  gun  in  hand,  I  demanded  why  he  took  the  hook  from  her. 
was  answered  by  a  stare  and  some  gibberish  in  Irish,  whidi  I  inij 
gave  hints  that  I  comprehended  not.  He  then  made  significant  signs 
that  the  hook  was  his  own,  and  that  she  was  stealing  it  The  sig^  of 
a  florin,  however,  which  was  new  and  bright,  tempted  him  I  suppose, 
for  after  a  little  hesitation  he  took  it,  and  retreatea  rather  sulkily  and 
crestfidlen,  leaving  me  in  possession  of  the  disputed  artide,  whidi  I  im- 
mediately presented  to  the  damsel,  who  curtseying  with  an  inimitaUe 
natural  grace,  thanked  me  in  soft-sounding  Keltic  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
know  too  little  of  that  antioue  tongue  to  understand  it  when  qtokeo ; 
and  as  I  had  just  before  dismissed  my  interpreter  to  catch  a  dish  of  trout 
for  our  dinner,  I  was  placed  in  a  dilemma.  I  made  ineffectual  attempts 
to  become  better  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  signs,  at  whidi 
she  only  shook  her  head,  and  again  appearing  to  thank  me  with  Scandi- 
navian fervour,  she  departed  in  triumph,  with  more  beautiful  smiles  on 
her  lips  than  many  a  high-bom  maiden  would  favour  her  lover  with,  for 
the  present  of  a  diamond  necklace. 

She  was  a  perfect  picture  of  mountain  beauty,  with  a  slender  form  of 
l&ultless  symmetry,  attired  in  but  one  simple  ^rment,  consistiog  of  a 
close-fittine  boddice  of  myrtle  green,  with  a  skirt  of  the  same  m^md. 
This  was  short,  displaying  an  ankle  and  foot  perfect  in  form,  unfettocd 
with  shoe  or  stocking.  The  dress  had  no  sleeves,  only  a  broad  shoulder- 
strap,  leaving  her  arms  bare  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  soft  soath 
wind  that  breathed  around  us ;  her  hair  was  rich  auburn  of  the  deepest 
chestnut  hue ;  her  skin  transparent  and  wonderfully  fair  for  a  peastot 
girl  exposed  to  the  sun ;  soft  blue  eyes,  and  regular  white  teeth.  Whit 
a  contrast  was  this  simple  and  unadorned  child  of  the  mountoin,  to  the 
made-up  be-flounced  and  be-crinolined  denizens  of  cities  and  votaries  of 
fashion.  The  unaffected  girl  of  Glenveagh,  with  her  naked  feet,  trod 
the  heather  path  with  a  more  graceful  air  than  any  town-bred  beantj. 

This  was  the  last  dav  I  spent  in  the  glen.  Next  morning  I  \dt  my 
hospitable  friend's  abode  on  a  jauntiDg-car,  drawn  by  a  mountain  poDT, 
which  took  me  to  Ramelton,  about  fifteen  miles  distent.  The  wild  moantain 
miste  swept  over  the  summite  of  Djoish,  Muckish,  and  Lough  Salt,  as  I 

S&ssed  under  their  bases.  ^' Lough  Salt,"  quoth  the  matter-of-fiu^ 
ritisher,  '^  What  an  Irish  bull,  to  call  a  mountain  a  lough.*'  Even  so^ 
and  a  very  fine  hill  it  is,  2,000  feet  high,  with  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  Salt  lake  on  the  top. 

I  proceeded  from  Ramelton  to  Port  Stewart  Ferry  Stetion,  on  Longh 
Swilly.  As  we  were  about  to  step  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  the  wbde 
sky  became  blackened,  and  the  passengers  looked  uneasily  at  the  omi- 
nous and  lowering  canopy.  The  old  skipper,  however,  made  light  of 
the  heaviness  of  the  sky,  and  put  off  from  the  shore  just  as  several 
large  drops  of  rain  fell  around.    The  waters  of  the  lougn  reflected  the 
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dtarknems  abore*  and  I  was  <'  half  positiye"  I  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
wmter  ^wraitb,  while  C^pbell's  ballad  came  warningly  to  my  mind — 

**  19'ow>  who  be  re  who  would  cross  Loch  Gyle> 
This  dark  and  stonny  water  ?" 

On  *we  wr^oty  smd  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents*    A  black  >^pA 

howled    over  the  waves,  coyeiing  ns   with  foam  and  spray.     The 

rk^Letty  mmst  gproaned  pitifully,  and  the  heavy  tan-coloured  sail,  which 

had  secia  many  years  service,  was  split  in  two.    The  old  skipper  made 

a  mah  at  the  nying  fragments,  bnt  stumbling  over  a  broken  oar,  fell 

iirto  the  bottom  of  the  bu^    The  other  sailor  tumbled  over  my  port- 

mantean  on  top  of  him,  and  two  ladies  by  my  side  caught  hold  of  me, 

in  their  alarm,  doing  their  utmost  to  dra^  me  from  the  rudder,  which  I 

had   ▼olunteered  to  govern,  and  on  which  our  safety  principally  de« 

pended>      The  harge,   however,  was  too  heavy   and  clumsy  to  be 

easily  overturned,  and  defied  tte  power  of  the  gale,  the  awkwardness  of 

the   crevr,   and  the  terror  of  the  ladies.    After  a  little  drifting,  the 

asdlors  contrived  to  catch  the  tattered  sail,  and  each  holding  on  by  an 

end,  we  were  driven  into  harbour  on  the  Londonderry  side. 

1.  procored  a  car  on  reaching  the  long-wished  for  shore,  and  about 
nx  o'd€>ck  arriyed  at  the  far-&med  old  maiden  city,  ten  miles  from  the 
\on^,  and  thus  ended  my  Wxkk  at  GLBNyiAGH. 
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GARDENIA,* 

A  POST  in  this  essentially  prosaic  age  does  not  introdace  himself  to  the 
public  under  as  favoxmihle  circumBtanees  as  almost  any  otbar  aaniKdato 
for  their  suffrages.  Indeed,  we  think  that  he  has  hardlj  a  '^Mt 
fidd^''  luid  unquestionably  he  meets  with  **  no  ftvonr*'  cm  the  threshold ; 
nor  can  we  blame  the  reading  public  for  this  hedltaBey.  P^aps  there 
is  no  field  for  attempt  so  proHfie  of  failure  as  that  of  Poetry,  which 
demands,  if  one  would  succeed  in  it,  certain  g^fU  which  are  aceordod 
only  in  veiy  exceptional  cases ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  Poet  is  m 
natural  and  not  an  artificial  production.  NeYertheless,  there  are  few  of 
us  whose  human  penrersity  has  not  led  them  to  do  a  liitle  ia  this  line^ 
beginning  with  perhaps  an  Ode  to  Home  on  ^*  breaking  up,"  aValentiae^ 
or  what  not — pioneers  sent  out  by  our  Tanity,  and  too  oftea  treacho* 
rously,  at  all  CTcnts  fallaciously,  leading  us  on  to  our  own  confimion, 
whether  we  are  sensible  of  it  or  not.  It  follows  that  the  numbers  of 
failures,  lamentable  or  ridiculous,  may  well  beget  a  ^hng  of  distrust,, 
which  each  aspirant  has  accordingly  to  surmount  or  disarm  be£»e  his 
fellow-men  will  credit  him  with  the  possession  of  this  divine  faculty* 
With  our  eyes  fally  open  to  this  state  of  things,  and  we  hope  fbx»^ 
armed  against  the  contagious  prejudice  above  indicated,  we  proceed  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidate  whose  name  graces  the  bottom  of 
this  page  as  the  author  of ''  Gardenia.*'  Firstly,  then,  it  occurs  to  us  to 
say,  that  having  read  it  over  we  find  very  little  narrative  indeed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness  of  the  volume,  which  includes  some  250 
pages,  and  therefore  depends  for  its  success  rather  on  its  merits  as 
poetry,  par  excellence,  than  on  the  interest  attaching  to  its  plot. 
We  hope  to  illustrate  satisfactorily  that  Mr.  Sandes  has  vrritten  few 
pages  which  will,  on  this  account,  fail  to  arrest  and  please  any  mind 
with  a  power  of  appreciating  a  heart's  history,  or  of  recognising  coun- 
terparts of  its  own  experiences  in  the  introspective  utterances  in  which 
they  are  conveyed.  So  much  generally.  Particularly,  we  may  find,  as  vre 
go  along,  occasion  to  take  exception  to  sentiments  themselves,  or  to  the 
more  mechanical,  but  in  poetry  scarcely  secondary,  consideration  of  the 
modes  of  expression ;  for  though  it  may  at  first  seem  a  startling  pro- 
position, we  affirm,  not  dogmatically,  but  as  very  decidedly  our  opinion, 
that  poetry,  of  which  the  soul  is  the  ideas  and  sentiments  whose 
beauty  enraptures  us,  can  nevertheless  be  sadly  marred  by  an  infelici- 
tous method  of  conveying  them,  even  when  they  really  exist.  Doubt- 
less the  beautiful,  even  in  disguise,  is  preferable  to  deformity  or  even 
plainness  in  gold  and  silken  sheen ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  beauty 
can  altogether  afford  to  dispense  with  taste  and  grace  in  the  artificial 
but  necessary  guise  in  which  it  presents  itself  for  our  admiration. 

For  this  heart's  history,  then,  or  more  strictly  two  hearts'  history, 
Mr.  Sandes  takes  the  sweet  flower  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jessamine,  as  his 
type,  and,  in  explanation  of  the  rather  fanciful  simile  which  he  so 

♦  "  Gardenia:  a  Poem."  By  William  Stephen  Sandes.  Dublin :  Edward 
J.  Milliken.    London :  Longman  &  Co.    1858. 
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k)fver-Hke  has  deteeted,  im  think  we  mdboI  mofe  fitly  open  this  notice 
than  in  the  words  of  his  own  first  page  :— 

'*  Thon  flower,  whose  perftmied  beauty  to  oar  femes 
Pronto  conflictiDg  claims  on  sight  and  scent 
Throng  every  ringle  blossom  that  dispenses 
Two-f(ud  the  odour  in  its  cem|>a8s  pent: 
A  nature  hast  thon  in  itself  dirided. 
Marking  by  eqnaLbalanced  adverse  sway 
Of  pea<£  and  citron  in  Gardenia  brided. 
Discord  in  aniforsoity's  array  ? 
Or,  eiT  we  in  our  rashness,  disuniting 
Elements,  each,  if  severed,  incomplete ; 
While,  intercourse  of  mntoal  aid  requiting^ 
Perfect  in  unity  two  spirits  meet 
Where  double  sweetness  consecrates  the  heart 
Made  whole  by  its  according  counterptrt  ?*' 

We  accept  the  doctrine  implied  in  these  lines.  Let  ns  by  all  means 
beliere,  and  live  as  believing,  that  our  hearts  are  not  our  own,  to  be  gar« 
nered  np  for  our  own  uses,  to  sour  and  to  wither,  but  rather  that  there 
is  for  each  of  us  another  heart  somewhere  on  its  way  to  meet  our  own, 
and  that  in  their  meeting  and  mutual  fusion  the  perfect  office  of  each 
is  to  be  found;  and  that  so  mysteriously  are  they  constituted,  that  for 
both  there  will  be  much  gain — for  neither,  any  loss  from  the  compact. 
Mr.  Sandes  *'  be^ns  at  the  beginning."  In  his  prologue  he  introduces 
his  hero,  an  infant,  all  unoonsaous  of  the  troublous  destiny  before  it — 
welcom^  on  the  threshold  of  its  career  by  those  powers  whose  alter- 
nating influences  on  the  history  of  his  love  that  is  yet  to  be,  afford  the 
anhstance  of  this  poem.  We  tare  again  tempted  to  give  the  very  next 
lines  to  those  which  we  last  quoted ;  they  are  the  opening  ones  of  the 
prologue  :— 

'<  The  might  of  May  arising  from  the  plain 
Had  burst  the  winter-bound  laburnum  shell. 
And  down  to  earth  in  golden  rocket  rain 
A  thousand  riiowery  sparkles  lAiimniering  ftll. 
Athwart  the  tissue  of  whose  yeUow  sheen 
An  inward  flood  of  foliage  i^limmered  green. 

Where  quivering  light  at  noon  with  coolness  strayed. 
Like  sunshine  tmx>ugh  a  flowing  fountain  sent. 
Herself  the  lucent  centrefoil  of  shade, 
A  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  infant  bent, 
While  thought  excursive  toward  the  future  ran. 
And  in  the  child  befoie  her  sought  the  man«" 

A  world  of  children  is  spread  out  before  the  tranced  ga26  of  this 
mother  :*- 

«« While  ceaselessly  above  them,  and  around 
Pursuing  silently  their  floating  way. 
Myriads  of  spirit  beings  moved  along. 
And  filled  the  garden  with  an  idry  throng. 
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Beside  her  infant  one  had  paused :  his  brow 
With  orange  blossom  bads  and  roses  crowned ; 
His  sunny  ringlets  o'er  his  neck  flowed  low. 
By  nnconfining  glands  lightly  bound ; 
In  grace  pre-eminent  surpassing  all. 
He  riveted  h^  gaze  with  loving  thnJL 

He  stooped^  he  touched  its  pillow,  when  between 

That  spirit  and  her  child  was  seen  to  rise 

Another  form  of  sterner,  prouder  mien. 

More  awful  beauty  beaming  forth  in  eyes 

From  whose  regara,  with  cold  blood-curdling  thriD, 

Her  freezing  soul  shrunk  shuddering,  cowed  and  dull. 

No  flowers  bedecked  the  garland  that  was  set 
Around  that  brow  austere  in  solemn  calm ; 
Amid  its  thickly-clustered  locks  of  jet 
G^e  sorrowinff  cypress  and  the  martyr  palm. 
Darkening  a  laurel  wreath  with  deeper  shade. 
His  majesty-denoting  symbol  made. 

To  him  the  brighter  spirit  yielded  place. 
In  silence  rising  as  the  other  bent. 
And,  lifting  up  the  child  in  his  embrace* 
A  moment  on  it  gazed  with  eyes  intent. 
Then  gently  near  enfolded  to  his  breast. 
One  long,  close  kiss  upon  its  lips  impressed. 

And  at  the  touch  the  infant's  soul  awoke ; 
Its  eyes  that  ^aze  encountered ;  at  the  ^ght 
From  out  its  hps  no  cry  of  terror  broke. 
No  gesture  of  alarm  denoted  fright ; 
As  of  a  fiiend  whose  secrets  it  partook. 
It  met  that  fixed  regard  with  fearless  look. 
•  ••••• 

In  slumber  had  her  soul  from  earth  been  freed 
For  insight  on  a  world  here  hid  from  view  ? 
Did  what  she  there  had  seen  forebode  indeed 
Some  fate  whereof  as  yet  she  nothing  knew  ? 
Or  was  it  but  a  vision  of  the  brain. 
Confounding  fancy  with  delusions  vain  ? 

Before  her  in  his  cradle  lay  her  child. 
Tranquilly  sleeping  in  the  shaded  light ; 
And  as  she  looked  upon  his  face  she  smiled 
To  think  that  e'er  conjecturo  could  unite 
Such  incoherent  images  to  seem 
Aught  to  the  eye  of  reason  but  a  dream." 

In  ''The  Blossom,"  which  is  the  title  of  the  opening  part  of  the 
Poem  proper,  the  child  has  disappeared,  and  the  youth  commences  his 
tutelage  under  the  caprices  of  a  lover's  experiences,  which  are  per- 
sonified by  Mr.  Sandes  as  those  adverse  spirits  who  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  set  their  seals  upon  him  in  his  infancy.  For  tbeir  sway  his 
young  heart  is  prepared  only  too  well  by  its  own  loveward  tendencies. 
We  are  told  that^ 

'*  In  childhood  his  thoughts,  outrunning  their  years. 
Through  wayward  emotions  and  purposeless  tears. 
Toward  youth's  adolescenoe  converging,  began 
To  trace  out  the  character  marking  (he  man. 
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As  manhood  drew  nigb,  and  the  boy  awoke 
To  learn  a  new  laneaage  within  him  that  fpoke» 
A  tomult  of  objectteM  sentiment  reigned 
In  the  nature  by  passion's  awakening  pained.*' 


And  thus  he  lored : — 


'<  And  ihen  on  his  Tacant  derotion's  throne 
InstalHnff  a  sorereign  by  fantasy  shown^ 
He  levied  from  ocean,  mm  mountain,  firom  groTe, 
Fit  tribute  to  offer  idealized  love* 

He  worshipned  the  beauty  that  crowned  its  brow. 
He  bieathea  to  its  deadness  a  living  vow ; 
And,  colouring  &ncy  to  pasnon's  red  flow. 
He  plighted  his  truth  to  an  image  of  snow. 

But  vainly  wiUi  fervour  his  vows  were  paid ; 
A  life-lacking  idol  no  answer  made ; 
His  ardour's  mtensitjr  pined  for  return, 
Fromaheart  in  its  idness  powerless  to  bum." 

This,  however,  could  not  last  long;  and  at  lengUi  his  heart,  fretted 
and  starved  by  the  thanklessness  of  a  love  that  was  built  but  nnon  fancy 
and  lacked  a  living  object,  lighted  upon  one  *' whom  in  childhood  he 
knew'':— 

'<  As  ihus,  through  conjecture,  his  longUigs  sought 
To  &thom  the  myst^  in  him  wrought. 
There  passed,  and  repassed,  and  stood  still  in  his  view 
The  figure  of  one  whom  in  childhood  he  knew. 

When  last  he  behekl  her,  it  was  while  she 
YroBi  mrlhood  was  growing  to  woman's  degree^ 
When  Deauty's  new  pride  sparkled  out  in  her  eye. 
And  the  spring-flood  of  triumphing  spirit  swelled  high. 

He  felt  of  her  keen-witted  words  afraid. 

Her  laughter  his  looks  more  embarrassed  made. 

And,  bludung  with  anger  to  find  himself  fooled. 

He  inveiglied  against  fiwiions  where  girls  were  so  schooled. 

He  chose  to  consider  what  graced  her  best. 
Youth's  free-hearted  gaiety  fireely  expressed. 
As  wholly  unseemhr ;  the  weapons  or  wit 
He  denounced  as  tor  woman's  light  handling  unfit 

He  spoke  of  frivolity,  wondered  much 
How  any  were  found  to  be  pleased  with  such. 
Vowing  none  of  her  folly  but  fools  could  approve ; 
In  blindness  of  wisdom  he  moving  toward  love. 

They  met  in  the  lapse  of  years  again, 
Ajdd,  whether  his  judgment  was  grown  less  vain. 
Or  she  more  the  woman,  he  seemed  to  behold 
Tbe  face,  not  the  faults,  he  remembered  of  old." 

This,  we  conceive,  will  be  recognised  as  a  reflexion  of  what  all 
of  us  have  felt  who  have  loved,  a  boyish  love.    Sne|r  on^(«^(3^ 
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wish—- we  erxvj  yon  not  who  cup  afford  to  do  so — ^Ioto  U  the  life  of  life 
(this  life^  be  it  with  reverence  said),  and  most  hare  its  youth  which 
passeth  away,  that  the  mature  love  may  stand  whete  it  had  been,  and 
make  a  man  indeed  a  sum,  not  a  child,  by  its  ininonfft    and  so, 

"  His  ideal,  his  ic^  love* 
Whom  he  prized  all  womankind  above, 
Slipped  quietly  out  of  his  heart — she  was  flown— 
Anda  true  living  woman  sat  there  on  her  thcoae*" 

We  incline  to  think  that  the  description  of  the  growth  and  ultimate 
supplanting  of  the  ideal  love  in  the  breast  of  this  youth,  is  a  spedmea 
of  beauty  with  very  little  adornment  about  it.  Its  simplicity  sits  well 
upon  the  early  part  of  the  history,  where  we  find  it,  Mr.  Sandes  has,  with 
a  refined  taste  left  it — simplex  munditiu — ^rightly  judging  that  it  could 
dispense  with  the  perfectly  legitimate  assistance  of  striking  simile  and 
vivid  imagery,  both  of  which,  as  will  be  presently  apparent,  ne  has  at  his 
command,  but  he  "bides  his  time."  In  Part  II.  of  " The  Blossom  ** 
the  other,  the  better  half  of  the  perfect  flower,  is  introduced  to  us.  A 
fair  young  maiden,  innocent  of  love,  builds  her  ''  castles  in  the  air"  for 
an  ideal  other  ;  but  even  as  we  have  heard  that  *' talking  of  lo^e  is 
making  love,"  ao  she  finds  her  fond  imaginings  unconsciou^y  applied 
tQ  herself — 

''  She  starts  from  her  dream  in  surprise  to  find. 
While  the  tale  of  another  was  filling  her  mind. 
That  her  hand  had  nnconsdously  gathered  the  flower. 
And  the  pale  yellow  rose-leaves  lie  round  in  a  shower." 

She  too,  then,  is  proved  Mabk  t«  that  vague  afo  in  the  heart,  that 
yearning— what  shaU  we  call  it  ?— which  seems  to  be  a  very  element  in 
our  humanity.  The  way  in  which  this  ia  Bianaged  ia  an  evidence  that 
Mr.  Sandes  has  that  delicaey  of  mind  which  poetry  sborid  never  dis- 
pense vrith — 

''Fond  dFesmer,  if  tikis  should  be  Ae  whom  thou 
Alone  m  the  watdi-tower  art  norshipping  now# 

•  #  •  •  • 

Full  long  hast  thou  lingeted.-4f  ttnia  be  yet» 
Haste,  seek  ht&t  out,  fly  aaa  UMnonrow'a  sun  set." 

In  ''The  Blossom,"  Pavt  III.,  the  miniateringi  of  the  tutelary  spirit 
of  True  Love  are  introduced  in  tha  following  lines :— 

"  The  Spnnt  in  heaven  ordained  a  hove 
To  bless  the  unbroken  fulfilment  of  love, 
Was  winging  his  way  through  the  noontide  aur. 
Keeping  guard  o'er  the  beii^  who  lived  in  his  cars." 

Mr.  Sandes  gpea  on  to  tdls  us,  in  some  most  pleasing  verses, 
who  fhia  spirit  passes  over  happy  lovers  wi^  a  smile  aad^tbleeain^ 
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but  wheii  he  comes  mMUi'ovr  two  hearts  vhose  hspninsss  is'^on  hs 
trial— 

'f  Down  ikoiqu^  tk»  Spirit  desosodsd  iiesr» 
Till  the  words  of  the  speaker  arose  to  his  ear. 
And  he  knew  by  their  accent  the  moment  had  come 
Whose  issue  all  jfiMrtaae  eomog  auist  sojb." 


He  listens  to  the  bfesthiiig  of  that  *'oM,  eld  storjr/*  nerer  to  be  old 
unto  death,  his  own  yeiy  essence ;  he  listened  and  heanl  it  blighted — ^then 


<<  From  the  fine  of  the  Spirit  th«fe  Wni  a  ] 
As,  veiling  his  eyes  at  that  answering  tone^ 
Uprose  he»  and,  dowly  avertlBg  his  head^ 
For  ever  from  those  two  his  presence  was  fled." 

We  really  must  get  on  more  rapidly ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  anoting 
the  following  liat%  wbieb  are*  perhaps,  the  gem  of  tUs  Part,  and  follow 
npon  a  train  of  conjecture  havrng  ra^Kid  to  the  iatosnoe  of  disappoint- 
ment on  this  trae  Jofti^a  mind  »— 

''  But  still,  when  the  Hudni^t  how^is  past. 
And  the  heart's  oaaket  opens  throagh  day  locked  fast» 
When  tears  that  the  waking  mre  knows  not  to  we^ 
Gather  under  the  lids  in  the  <&eamii^  of  sleep* 

A  softi  sweet,  young  smile  elowly  steals  o*er  his  face* 
And  his  arms  seek  some  phantom  they  strive  to  embrace* 
And  in  accents  whose  tone  sorrow's  degy  seems 
Lo w  he  muriMts  a  Bsaw  oewi  faitath'd  ImH  in  c' 


The  self-commnnings  of  this  disappointed  heart  gire  Mr.  Sandes 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  mure  gifts  of  fhiding  forms  of  speech  which 
express  some  of  the  most  snbtle  phenomena  of  a  brooding  mind  as 
tangibly  to  out  Tmderstanding»  as  though  he  were  dealing  wiu  the  sim- 

Ele  material  subjects  on  whim  we  daily  exchange  our  ^^ences.  If 
e  over-taxes  this  gift  occasioaaUy,  and  beeemea  at  all  involved,  it  will 
require  very  littk  indulgettfie  qa  our  pant  Id  pass  aarii  inatafices,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Benan  writer-^ 

*<Si  non  erasaet*  £aeerit  life  minus." 

In  this,  the  main  part  of  the  poem,  the  lover  speaks  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  chooses  as  hb  idol  hence£orth»  Liberty-— 

<'  Let  pride  of  birih  or  pride  of  wealth  delight 
The  fool  that  glories  m  a  eilded  name ; 
With  weary  fin^r  let  Ambition  write 
On  Honour's  tablet  vain  apjpeab  to  Fame. 
In  idleness  conceived,  in  foUy  nursed. 
Let  Love  feed  fires  to  ^arch  a  fevered  hearty 
Till  disenchantment  to  its  frenzied  thirst 
The  healing  draught  of  bitter  truth  impart.^ 
More  dear  than  cherished  love's  most  tend  illusion. 
Source  of  more  pride  than  birthright's  sense  e*er  gave> 
Of  riches  more  tnan  wealth's  untoM  profusion 
Heaps  on  the  lord  who  lives  his  treasure's  slave- 
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From  ties  of  care,  ftom  eustom's  fetten  free, 
Unshackled  liberty  be  thou  to  me  1" 

Sickened  by  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  diieriahed,  he 
prays  for  an  insight  into  what  is — 

**  O  Thou  who  framest  Mime  and  snocesB, 
•  •  •  •  • 

Grant  onto  me  such  gift  of  dear-eyed  liaion. 
Unto  each  motive  of  my  action  grant 
Sach  certainty*  that  afur-life's  contrition^ 
Monm  not  a  hollow  fraud's  too  late-fonnd  want." 

And  thus  is  he  answered^  thus  rebuked — 

<*  Bedde  my  pillow*  at  the  morning  hour 
When  lifter  daricness  oyer  earu  is  cast. 
And  instant  dreams  intensify  in  power, 
A  bright-eyed*  hag^nrd*  hectic  stripling  passed  ; 
*  The  mystery  that  X  alone  haye  probeo* 
Of  troth  the  fathomed  soul*  behold*'  he  cried. 
And*  rending  off  the  yest  wherein  was  robed 
Hb  wasted  KMrm*  he  tore  from  out  his  side 
A  lacerated  heart*  and  held  to  yiew 
Each  naked  ligament*  each  quiyering  nerye# 
Inyiting  me  to  mark  their  liyid  hue* 
And  trace  the  tortured  fibre's  writhing  curye  $ 
Till  stole  a  breeze  of  daylight  o'er  my  bed* 
And,  shuddering  at  its  breath,  the  phantom  fled. 

To  draw  from  out  the  liying  wells  of  life 

A  sin{;le  drop  of  Nature's  pulsing  flood* 

By  microscopic  skill  to  proye  it  nfe* 

With  foul  abomination's  monstrous  brood ; 

To  analyze  a  flawless  diamond  gem* 

And  peach  to  him  who  deems  it  dear-*'  Be  wise : 

Thy  jewel's  yalue  learnedly  contemn*— 

A  chenuo  charcoal  compound  cease  to  prize  ;* 

To  gather  from  the  world  of  b^uty's  prism 

Each  coloured  beam  with  rainbow  glories  bright* 

And  bid  expmenoe*  blendmff*  drop  the  chrism* 

Anointins  dying  tints  to  hudess  white  :— 

Be  such  tny  lore,  thou  sdence  of  the  heart  I 

For  eyer  frx>m  its  creed  I  stand  apart. 


I  stand  upon  a  precipice's  brink* 

And  see  each  flower  wherewith  m^  £uicy  toyed* 

Unsarlanded*  in  slow  succession  sink, 

Witn  wasted  bloom  to  flutter  down  the  yoid. 

With  placid  smiles*  with  feigned  approying  ear. 

By  anguish  eyermore  still  imy  ^awed* 

From  wisdom-weighted  reyerend  lips  I  hear 

Congratulation's  accent  sharply  laud 

One  disenchantment  more*  one  hope  the  less* 

One  item  added  to  deception's  sum* 

One  newer  cause  for  doubting  in  redress 

Of  want's  outcrying  claims  as  yet  to  come 

From  Time*  uprooting  all  ere  gathered*  saye 

The  mourning  yiolet  fucked  on  pleasure's  graye; 
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Dread  power  of  knowledge,  faintly  and  afiur 
Made  manifest  tmsiifierabiy  brielit. 
To  ejes  that  here  as  jet  enfeebled  are» 
Attemper  thy  intensity  of  lisht ; 
Nor  bhnd  me  with  the  swiiuy  flashing  trathf 
The  slimmeiing  of  whose  dawn  I  scarce  dare  scan ; 
For  I  am  bat  a  diild  of  earth — in  sooth, 
'Mid  mortal  dinmess  dwelling  but  a  man ; 
And  twiHfl^t  forms— of  phantasy,  perdianee— 
HaTe  made  their  twih'gfat  habitation  dear; 
Too  loringly  a  long  familiar  trance 
Hath  bound  me,  briefly  now  to  disappear : 
Its  tender  thrall  thy  sadden  blaze  may  break* 
But  kill  the  blasted  sense  it  sought  to  wake." 

Said  we  not  that  our  author  possessed,  when  he  chose  to  put  it  forth, 
an  ample  store  of  imagery,  and  who  will  read  the  above  stansas  and  deny 
the  aasertion  ?  This  qaemlous  repining  over  the  vanity  of  the  objects 
of  men*s  endeavonrs  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  is  the  moat  natural  out- 
pouring of  a  disappointed  heart,  though  few  there  be  who  can,  like 
Mr.  Sandesy  so  retdise  them  as  to  put  them  on  paper,  yet  never  d^ene- 
nte  to  the  commonplace.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  sometimes 
becomes  rather  too  exalted,  but  never  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  drivelling.  Such  instances  are,  however,  so  rare,  that  as  we 
run  our  eye  over  the  pages  for  a  specimen  it  is  again  arrested  by  pas- 
nges  quite  free  from  the  imputation,  and  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
pass  over.    Here  is  one — 

''  One  living  truth,  but  one  that  might  endure 
Beyond  its  first-found  unfamiliar  hour ; 
Ay,  one  illasion,  lastine,  but  secure 
From  intimacy's  disen^anting  power ; 
An  object,  be  its  nature  what  it  would. 
By  winning  proved,  as  seen  in  search,  divine ; 
Wherein  belief  in  some  abiding  good 
Outlived  a  momentary,  *  I  am  thine.' 
Whate'er  I  have  or  hope  for,  to  discard. 
If  so  but  nearer  its  attiunxnent  brought ; 
To  give  unsummed,  as  price  of  that  reward. 
Wealth,  worthless  till  with  sudden  value  fraught 
By  sense  of  what  its  sacrifice  could  gain. 
Is  all  of  earth  or  heaven  I  ask— in  vain.** 

With  all  this  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing  Hope»  though  he 
nty  look  upon  her  as  an  agent  of  the  evil  one^  commissioned  to  torture 
His  souL  She  stands  by  his  side  despite  of  all  his  hard  words,  makes 
herself  heard,  and  wins  him  over— 

"  1  saw  a  sunny  spot  of  mountain  m^ow. 
Belted  by  dark-leaved  firs  in  circling  row. 
Whose  sombre  foliagje  gave  relief  of  shadow 
Unto  the  verdure  smiling  bright  below. 
I  thought  of  manhood's  guardian  love  protecting 
Woman's  fond  trust  reposing  in  his  care, 
A  barrier  to  the  world  without  ewcting,  r^^^^T^ 
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Shielding  her  weafaMM  fvoM  tiie  oUU  north  air. 
I  saw  tibie  colour  owned  by  both  in  oommon 
Best  by  uniting  tints  oomplete  oue  plan. 
And  knew  the  soil  endearing  faith  of  woman 
Perfecting  the  consorted  strength  of  man. 
Would  one  were  such  to  me,  I  thus  to  her. 
As  that  bright  spot,  that  du-kJeared  belt  of  fir. 

What  home  inhabiting  may  she  abide 
The  day  whose  advent  hourly  I  rehearse  ? 
Beads  she  in  stars  to  my  research  denied 
The  glories  of  our  common  universe  ? 
Her  half^zperience  deeming  skilled  to  teach 
What  joy  or  sorrow  wanted  in  the  pasty 
Through  paths  by  me  untrodden  shall  she  reach 
The  point  ordained  for  both  to  meet  at  last? 
Or^  side  by  side,  explore  we  in  the  dark 
Through  ha2ard8  similar  one  lonely  way. 
The  other's  presence  powerless  eadi  to  mask, 
Forbidden  mulnal  snooonr  to  convey. 
Compelled,  unconscbusly  consorted,  still 
Our  eolitude'i  probation  to  fulfil  ?" 

We  thhk  the  following  lines  obscufe,  thongh  containing  a  simile 
drawn  from  nature : — 

•«  The  surface-frozen  flood's  arrested  stream 
To  banks  beyond  a  })athwa/s  breadth  shall  spread. 
Till,  midway  shattering,  winter's  waters  gloom 
In  tranquil  riplets  closing  o'er  the  dead." 

This  is  a  complete  simile,  judging  by  ihe  punctuaticm,  and  loses 
nothing  by  want  of  context,  when  we  have  given  the  theme  it  was  des- 
tined to  illustrate,  which  is  this— 

<*  All  hope  to  fuller  certainty  bnt  grow 
Annihilation's  fuller  pang  to  know." 

If  we  are  to  aUow  that  the  word  "  hope  '^  was  misprinted  for  "  hopes," 
this  last  couplet  is  intelligible,  otherwise  not,  and  we  find  no  fault  with 
it ;  but  how  does  the  ftowa  stream,  and  the  pathway,  and  the  dead 
apply  ?    Again — 

**  Ye  planets,  rolling  restless  as  my  soul. 
Too  keenkf  cold  your  auguries  emnounce 
The  worldly  fame  obeying  such  control ; 
A  borrowed  brightness  I  in  you  renounce— 
The  stars,  the  planets,  fade — there  flames  above 
One  sun  in  lieaveB,  on  earth  one  woman's  lore  P' 

In  a  general  way,  this  is  also  intelligible,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  shall  all  be  so;  and  to  our  poor  thinking,  the  lines 
which  we  have  italicised  are  very  obscure*  rerhaps  we  could  make 
them  out,  but  it  would  cost  us  an  efiort,  and  that  it  is  not  fisdr  to 
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czpeei  Aon  «••    Ocm^  tlicre  ut  spote  m  the  toil.    Fattbcr  on  in  hif 
boML  Mr.  Sandet  htm  wrktoi  the  fi>ik>wing  Imas  j — 

•"TwM  luvd  to  naik  depvedaftioii's  tone 
Of  measured  commonplace*  a  Terdici  deal 
On  excellence  that  could  to  him  alone 
Who  felt  eongenially  iti  leoae  feveaL" 

And  perchance  the  want  of  eoBgenialitj  of  tentinent  has  oanaed  ns  to 
animadTert  on  these  passages.  We  hare  nearly  filled  the  space  allotted 
to  US  with  our  remarks  and  ''exeerpia/*  as  we  naTe  known  gentlemen  to 
aay  for  whom  the  word  ''  extract"  was  too  simple ;  so  though  we  have 
mniTed  little  further  than  at  ^  the  hegtnning  of  the  end/'  we  must  close 
cmr  eyes  and  ears  to  temptation^  lest  we  linger  hr  the  war,  and  hasten  to 
the  conduding  portion  or  the  poem,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Flows r," 
and  in  which  is  resumed  the  metre  in  which  the  earlier  part^  or 
^  BcxMSOv,"  was  written,  not  we  think  so  pleasing  a  metre  as  that  of 
ike  long  middle  portion.  However,  that  is  of  course  purelj  a  matter 
of  taete,  and  t^re  maj  he  more  people  who  will  think  with  Mr.  Sandes 
upon  the  sahject  than  with  as.  Here,  then,  we  find  our  ''  disappointed 
BMUEi**  in  the  eojaTment  of  ^'unshackled  lihertj/'  which  has  guided 
lum  to  Egjpt.  What  he  has  heoome  in  his  lonelj  wanderings— what 
he  has  heen  left  hy  his  experiences — ^what  he  has  found  in  his  kmg 
qaest,  and,  ahove  all,  what  he  has  jet  to  find  ere  he  can  be  simplv,  in 
one  word,  satisfied^  must  be  read  in  the  work  itself ;  we  regret  we  have 
not  space  to  enter  now  upon  the  subject.    The  narrative  goes  on : — 

« And  such,  hv  the  discipline  taught  of  Time 
Through  fitful  endeavour  ^et  upward  to  climb# 
Was  he  who»  the  halt  of  his  joumeving  won. 
Now  stood  in  the  light  of  that  setting  sun. 

The  signs  of  a  life's  experience  shown 
In  the  traces  of  pasmonate  tempests  o*erblown 
Mariced  an  age  that,  unbroken  bv  trial's  rude  blasts 
From  a  land  of  high  vantage  looked  down  on  the  past. 


When  first  had  arisen  the  hope  that  now 

As  ever  existent  he  scorned  to  avow. 

Yet  shrunk  from  encountering,  turning  with  dread 

From  a  vista  of  thought  to  its  presence  that  led  ?'' 

The  Dream  in  the  Desert,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sphinx,  contains  pas* 
sages  of  very  impressive  writing,  whose  effect  is  sUghtly  marred  by  a 
fancy  which  Mr.  Sandes — whose  mind  appears  to  be  imbued  with 
a  love  for  Grerman  literature — ^has  for  compounding  words  too  fre- 
quently, which  appears  all  through  this  poem>  and  is  calculated  to 
prejudice  a  reader  at  first  Thus  we  have  too  many  such  words  as 
"dais-crowning,"  "eloir-showering,"  "earth-arching,"  "joy-stirred," 
"cloud-gathered,"  "high-floodingly  life-fraught,"  **  water-swayed,"  and 
•*  centnu-spread."  This  should  not  be.  As  we  have  before  said,  even 
heantifrd  ideas  can  ill  afford  to  clothe  themselves  in  clumsy  earments. 
This  mannerism,  and  the  occasional  obscurity  before  alluded  to,  will 
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not  prerent  Mr.  Sandes^s  graceM  fancy  from  being  acknowledged  hj 
any  who  have  in  themselves  a  kindred  spark  of  appreciation*  From  this 
dream,  in  which  the  constant  Hope  pkys  her  unwavering  though  ahnost 
unnoticed  part,  and  which  is  tinged  by  her  faint  dawn-colour  throughout^ 
he  awakes— 

<'  To  the  red  apparition  of  Africa's  mom 
Rising  over  the  desert^  the  silver  Nile 
Reflecting  the  earliest  eastern  smile. 
The  Sphinx  in  unchangeable  passionless  rest 
Projecting  its  shadow  afar  to  the  West. 

To  the  West — be  the  omen  accepted — ^by  her 
Who  alone  its  solution  hath  power  to  confer 
On  the  wanderer's  dream,  the  enigma  be  read 
Of  life  for  the  living  or  death  with  the  dead." 

Part  II.  of  "The  Flower*'  lets  us  into  the  secret  workings  of  that 
mighty  riddle,  woman's  heart,  as  expressed  in  woman's  words.  At 
least,  as  Mr.  Sandes  has  created  his  heroine,  he  can  of  course  do  wbat 
he  likes  with  her  emotions,  still  we  feel  that  he  has  treated  them 
naturally.  While  yet  she  hopes,  and  fears  to  hope,  the  wanderer 
returns,  and  their  mutual  love,  blighted  for  years  by  a  mistake,  then 
chastened  by  trial,  still 

*'  Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  dime. 
And  yet — oh,  more  than  all — untired  by  time ;"— - 

flowers  into  a  happiness  of  two-fold  beauty,  as  much  the  chfld  of 
their  trials  and  adversity  as  of  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  mutual. 
We  have  seen  it  out.  Our  verdict  on  the  perfect  flower  is  this,  that, 
as  we  have  said  in  the  early  ])art  of  this  paper,  the  main  idea  of  the 
simile  appears  to  us  somewhat  fanciful,  but  that,  putting  this  out  of 
the  question,  and  conceding  a  little  indulgence  to  some  peculiarities  to 
which  we  have  alluded  quite  as  emphaticfuly  as  there  was  any  occasion, 
and  which  are  perhaps  more  eccentricities  than  positive  blemishes, 
'^Gardenia"  has  been  Mr.  Sandes's  medium  for  favouring  us  with 
poetry,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  higher  order,  and  of  a  more  sustained 
power,  than  we  ever  expect  to  find  now-a-days  when  we  take  up  a 
volume  of  modem  poetry.  We  are  grateful  to  him  accordingly,  and 
shall  welcome  his  next  appearance  all  the  more  heartily  for  our  better 
acquaintance  with  his  style. 
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The  English  people  are,  in  trath,  a  most  speculatiye  race,  in  their 
passion  for  the  Turf  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  otherwise  they  would  never  expose  themselves  to  the  incon« 
▼eniences  of  going  to  such  places  as  Lmcoln,  Nottingham,  and  Liver- 
pool, when  they  can  learn  all  ahout  it  much  more  comfortably  in  their 
arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  with  BelTs  Id/e  in  their  hand,  a  Hudson  ia 
their  mouth,  and  a  glass  of  something  warm  by  their  side.  And,  in  truth, 
sporting  reporters  have  always  struck  us  as  being  a  very  badly  treated 
race  of  persons ;  for  let  the  weather  be  as  cold  as  in  Norway,  or  as  warm 
as  in  the  Desert,  there  they  must  be  located  in  their  little  stands,  hustled 
about  on  all  sides  by  trainers  and  jockeys,  and  procuring  with  wonderful 
accuracy  the  details  of  the  Steeple-cnase  or  the  Raos  for  their  em- 
ployers, who  live  at  home  at  ease,  caring  little  for  the  exertions  of  those 
who  render  their  property  valuable  to  themselves,  and  interesting* 
After  a  time  also  the  novelty  of  the  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  com- 
pany wear  off,  and  one  race  resembles  another  so  closely,  that  the 
Reporter  appears  to  care  as  little  for  a  Derby  as  a  Plate  at  Hampton, 
ana  is  careful  only  of  how  quick  he  can  get  a  report  away.  Taken  for 
all  and  aH,  they  are  a  remarkably  honest  set  of  men,  and  beings  it  is 
understood,  the  worst  paid  of  any  on  the  Press,  their  **  squareness  '*  is 
the  more  commendable.  We  ourselves  like  deferring  our  first  appear- 
ance until  Northampton,  when  the  racing  magnates  assemble  for  the 
week  at  Whittlebury,  Althorp,  and  other  seats  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  come  out  and  back  their  respective  fancies  quite  as  heavily  and 
eagerly  as  they  do  at  Ascot  and  Goodwood,  and  the  Ring  invariably 
redcon  on  an  excellent  harvest  from  them.  Still  there  is  something 
about  the  Grand  National  at  Liverpool,  some  hidden  spring  connected 
with  Abdelkader,  Mathew,  Peter  Simple,  and  Chandler,  that  irresis- 
tibly led  us  to  throw  prejudice  on  one  side  and  our  person  into  a  Euston- 
square  carriage,  and  visit  the  field  of  Aintree,  consecrated  by  so  many 
victories. 

Our  train  was  but  lightly  freighted,  for  the  best  judges  resolved  to 
wait  to  the  last  moment,  having  tl^ir  suspicions  that  there  was  a  screw 
loose  with  the  weather,  and  preferred  being  **  wired  '*  for,  to  spending 
so  many  hours  in  the  rain,  to  no  other  purpose  than  benefitting  the 
Compan/s  funds.  At  the  intervals  of  our  journey,  when  we  looked  up 
from  our  rubbers,  we  owned  that  the  chance  of  the  Steeple-chase  being 
ran  became  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  and  but  for  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  thing,  nearly  all  would  have  turned  back.  However,  the 
hospitable  portals  of  the  Adelphi  were  too  near  to  be  avoided,  and 
accordingly  we  located  ourselves  imder  its  roof,  and  by  the  ai^  of  its 
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cook  and  its  butler  we  were  enabled  to  settbe  weather  at  defiance.  The 
state  of  the  coffee-room,  however,  indicated  that  the  interest  taken  in 
the  Grand  National  was  fast  falling  away,  and  instead  of  the  Noble 
Lords^  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  M.P.'s,  and  fashionables,  who 
used  to  be  grouped  abont  the  steps,  puffing  away  care,  and  knocking 
favourites  about  like  nine-pins,  there  was  not  above  a  dozen  tables 
taken,  and  those  by  sporting  tradesmen  and  betting  men. 

Ireland  was  but  poorly  represented  both  with  man  and  horse ;  and 
really  with  such  a  hurricane,  it  is  not  wonderful  the  Ust  of  absentees 
should  have  been  so  great.  Anxious  was  the  discussion  of  **  to  be  or 
not  to  be ;"  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  George  Payne,  the  only  steward 
who  was  present,  was  awaited  as  keenly  as  a  judge's  number  on  the  tele* 
graph.  At  last,  when  the  postponement  was  gazetted,  one-third  of  the 
visitors  went  back,  like  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came  ;  but,  not  liking  to  show  the  white  feather,  we  re- 
mained to  the  end,  although  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  sporting-man  to 
kill  time  in  Liverpool,  as  it  is  for  an  ensign  in  an  out-quarter  in  Ireland. 
At  last,  when  the  Grand  National  was  really  put  upon  the  scene,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  riders  were  fairly  entitled  to  the  *'  Order  of  Valour,'' 
as  never  was  ground  in  worse  order,  and  esciqpes  from  falls  appeared 
impossible. 

black  Tom,  once  more  a  freeman,  and  not  afraid  to  give  hb  address, 
looked  as  well  as  ever,  and  his  mount  was  rather  fancied,  for  people  will 
back  Oliver  across  a  country,  just  as  freely  as  they  will  Fordham  at 
Newmarket.  Knight  of  the  Shire  seemed  to  have  found  steeple-chasing 
disagreeing  with  his  constitution,  for  he  was  as  thiu  as  a  hurdle,  and 
Tom  Moody  had  no  legs.  Mr.  Merry's  couple,  Escape  and  Lough 
Bawn,  were  strondy  patronised,  and  the  secret  of  the  real  Simon  Pure 
was  well  preserved.  The  race  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  therefore 
we  need  not  add  more  than  our  impression,  that  the  number  of  falls  in 
it  gave  it  more  the  appearance  of  what  we  had  seen  at  Astley's  than  a 
real  Grand  National ;  and  that  to  the  jumping  powers  alone  of  Little 
Charley  it  is  due,  that  Cheltenham  may  congratulate  itself  on  having 
sent  another  winner  from  its  downs. 

The  following  week  found  us  at  Doncaster,  where  we  wereagain  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  but  the  stud-farms  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  spread 
about  in  the  vicinity,  made  us  feel  the  delay  less  than  at  Liverpool. 
As  at  Aintree,  we  saw  httle  to  record  during  our  stay  in  the  cleanest 
and  prettiest  of  all  Yorkshire  towns ;  but  the  Hopeiful  brought  out 
some  nice  two-year  olds ;  and  if  Fusee,  the  winner,  was  not  a  roarer, 
he  would  be  a  very  promising  colt.  In  Costrel,  Messrs.  Thomhill 
and  Sextie,  who,  with  their  Cambridgeshire  winnings  last  year,  have 
established  a  stud  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Saxon  and  Barber,  have 

f[)t  a  horse  that  will  make  great  navoc  among  these  stakes,  which  Mr. 
arr,  with  whom  they  were  formerly  so  associated,  has  for  so  many 
years  farmed.  Warwick  was  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self — for 
Trainers  do  not  like  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  stakes  when  they  win  —  and  the  fields  were  smafi 
and  bad.  Captain  Little  won,  as  he  almost  invariably  does  do, 
the  Willoughby ;  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Clarke^s  run  of  luck,  with  his  famous 
Vandermeulin,  continues  inexhaustible ;  but  he  mus^  for  ever  regret  his 
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faayii^  scratched  him  for  the  Chester  Cup,  wherein  he  was  so  well 
baodicapped  as  to  have  been  about  winning,  barring  accidents.  Horse- 
tamers  are  now  all  the  rage  ;  and  one  haff  of  the  sporting  world  are 
sapporting  Rarej,  and  the  other  half  Telfer.  The  former  is  the  aristo- 
cratic favourite,  as  his  advertisement  will  show ;  but  the  latter  has  the 
call  of  the  million — probablj  because  he  springs  from  among  their 
ranks,  and  his  fee  being  only  a  eninea  instead  of  a  tenner,  and  no 
guarantees  required  for  secresy,  and  all  comers  heartily  received.  Both 
systems  are  the  same,  and  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  explain  them,  although  "  Argus  "  has  given  a  hint  of  it  in  the  Pat, 
and  his  challenge  to  Riurey  to  tame  Cruiser,  whose  history  he  gave,  baa 
bad  the  effect  we  understand  of  bringing  him  over  from  France  to  ac- 
cept it ;  and  should  he  be  sucoessfuT-- which  the  Rawdiffe  manager 
dc^ms  improbable — he  will  be  entitled  to  every  reward,  not  only  for  hia 
ai^aeity  but  also  ibr  his  courage — both  of  which  ingredients  must  be 
used  with  the  receipt.  Rarey,  it  is  said,  is  an  educated  person,  with 
good  address,  which  will  aid  him  in  makbg  his  living ;  while  Telfer'a 
Northumberland  patois  is  much  against  him  in  giving  an  explanation 
of  bis  system,  which  ere  long  will  be  extant  in  every  hunting  and  train- 
ing  stable  in  England. 

The  betting  on  all  the  great  races  has  been  singularly  dull,  and  we 
know  of  several  parties  who  have  given  up  going  to  Tattersall's,  because 
they  never  see  a  Derby  bet  laid,  or,  indeed,  any  wagers,  except  for  a 
trifle,  upon  some  forthcoming  handicap ;  for  the  truth  must  ooze  out, 
that  the  gentlemen  have  no  money  to  oet  with,  and  the  Legs  have  only 
themselves  to  prey  upon. 

Clydesdale's  aspect  in  the  market  for  the  Two  Thousand  has  given  hia 
friends  just  cause  for  alarm ;  bnt  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  Mr. 
Howard  has  shunted  any  portion  of  the  large  sum  he  has  backed  him 
for,  which  includes  one  bet  alone  of  seven  monkeys ;  and,  if  his  horse 
was  not  to  go  for  the  race,  Sedbury  would  suffer  for  it  in  the  Derby, 
which  would,  we  believe,  be  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  H.^ 
who  invariably  likes  to  see  his  horses  favourites  for  all  their  engage- 
ments. The  Peer,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  firm  for  the  Two  Thousand, 
and  the  Melton  folks  do  not  hesitate  to  state  he  is  the  best  of  the 
team ;  and  from  all  we  can  learn  we  are  not  inclined  to  dissent  from 
their  notions,  and  shall  anticipate  his  success  on  *^  the  great  days  "  of 
Newmarket  and  Chester.  For  the  Derby,  the  Cock's  freinds  have 
ceased  their  support,  while  the  band  of  Toxopholites  are  daily  gettine 
more  powerful,  and  the  Longranges  more  diminished.  Hadji  is  fancied 
much  all  over  the  north,  and  every  stableboy  of  Middleham  has  his 
sovereign  upon  him ;  but  Gildermure,  they  say,  is  not  improved  an 
ounces  so  that  the  reputed  trial  between  them  may  be  wrong.  Ditto  is 
doing  very  well,  and  Sedbury,  it  is  said,  will  have  a  better  day.  But 
another  month  will  disclose  many  secrets  which  are  now  hidden  from 
us,  but  which  when  let  out  shall  be  put  before  your  readers  by 

St.  James. 
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'^  The  meny  May  bath  pleasant  hours,  and  dreamily  they  glide;. 
As  if  they  floated  like  the  leaves,  upon  a  silver  tide ; 
The  trees  are  full  of  crimson  buds,  the  woods  are  full  of  birds. 
And  the  waters  flow  to  music,  like  a  tune  with  pleasant  words." 

The  Spring  is  upon  us.  May  is  at  hand — ^that  merry  month  when  land 

flowers  bloom,  and  "ocean  flowers"  begin "  To  fit  oat  I"  ejaculates 

some  grim  old  mariner,  *'  so  avast  with  your  poetry  and  begin  with  the 
prose." 

Every  succeeding  season  that  opens  upon  the  yachting  world  is,  of 
course,  expected  to  be  the  best ;  but  of  late  years  the  **  noble  sdenee  " 
has  been  so  much  on  the  increase,  and  so  many  gallant  recruits  have 
enlisted  beneath  the  brilliant  standards  of  the  pleasure  navy,  that  the 
success  of  a  season  is  not  looked  upon  now  as  problematical,  but  has 
become  an  established,  or,  as  a  Brother  Jonathan  would  phrase  it — **  A 
veal  fact  r 

A  British  family,  now-a-days,  possessed  of  a  promising  son  or  two, 
would  as  soon  think  of  being  without  a  yacht  as  a  box  at  the  openu 
What  7 — the  ne-plus-ultra  of  all  modem  luxuries  I — oh,  no  I  "  Qose 
faerant  vitia  mores  sunt,"  and  so  accordingly  we  do  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  West  Indies,  Cowes  or  Cherbourg,  California  or  Cape  Cod,  jnst 
as  Fancy  pricks  us  with  her  spun  "  Mother  of  Moses  I"  as  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  (were  the  poor  reverend  gentleman  now  alive)  might  be 
tempted  to  call  his  *' superior  moiety,"  should  Christoper  Columbos 
drag  his  anchors  and  drive  to  sea  again,  what  would  he  say  on  meeting 
some  of  the  gossamer-rigged,  all  legs-and-wings  ocean-spiders  of  1858? 
He  would  nrobably  deUver  himself  to  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Metro- 
politan thus — 

*«My  lieffe  I  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  speaking 
In  public— an  art  Tm  remarkably  weak  in — 
I  feel  I  should  be  quite  unworthy  the  name 
Of  a  man  and  a  Spaniard—and  highly  to  blame. 
Were  there  not  in  my  breast 
What        can't  be  exprest*— - 
And  can  therefore,  your  majesty. 
Only  be  guess'd  I" 

No  matter,  however,  what  the  old  muff  would  say  (O  mores !  Colum- 
bus ?)  it  w  a  very  comfortable,  very  aristocratic,  and  very  autocratical 
mode  of  travelling ;  and  countries,  counties,  and  sea-coast  shires,  seen 
through  the  brilliant  rose-coloured  glass  which  always  forms  the  field 
lens  of  a  yacht's  telescope,  assume  a  novelty  and  beauty  rarely  if^  ever 
seen  through  any  other  medium. 

With  your  wardrobe  at  your  head,  your  dressing-room  at  your  feet, 
your  bath  alongside  of  you,  and  a  gallant  craft  bearing  you  joyfully  o'er 
the  summer  seas,  what  hath  Care  to  do  in  company  with  the  snowy- 
canvassed  yacht  ?  A  fearless  crew  of  old  Neptune's  sons  obey  your  every 
word  or  gesture ;  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  are  your  /only^nemies,  ay. 
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even  they,  the  kind  friends  by  whose  daily  aid  yon  live— terrible  ene- 
mies th^  are,  too,  when  vexed ;  but  with  yonr  hardy  tars  at  your  back, 
and  the  plnck  of  a  British  yachtsman,  why  yon  do  set  along ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Mark  Tapley  might  be  pleased  to  remark,  '^  JoUy  nnder  the  worst 
of  cucmnstances  P'— or 

''  Like  a  blne-bottle  fly  on  a  rather  large  scale, 
'With  a  rather  hirge  corking-pin  stack  thron^^  his  taiL** 

Smne  men  hmit  because  its  the  &shion ;  others  keep  race-horses  be^ 
een»e  its  the  fashion,  and  a  leetle  more ;  coursing,  shooting,  fishing, 
cricketing,  all  in  turn  have  their  votaries;  some  through  passion, 
others  throuffh  fiishion*  Yachting,  likewise,  but  with  this  exception, 
that,  pnrsned  in  its  purity  as  a  sport,  it  is  the  most  manly  and  noble 
pastime  in  the  world.  Every  other  sinks  into  insignificance  compared 
to  it,  for  truly  you  have  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  to  contend  against— 
no  cfaildVplay,  when  the  elements  become  your  steed,  and  you  are 
astride  upon  tlie  winds— when  ocean  heaves  on  high,  and  opes  a 
mighty  ^'yawner,^  within  which  you  might  drop,  not  quite  out  of 
boundis,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  be  bowled  out. 

One  great  comfort  of  yachting  is,  that  wherever  you  go,  ''your  house 
is  that<£ed,"  "  your  hat  is  on,"  your  home  is  along  with  you,  your  rent 
is  paid,  and  it  is  the  only  position  in  which  you  can  snap  your  fingers 
and  huri  a  most  aggravating  ''Bool"  or  any  other  contemptuous  sound 
that  pleases  you,  at  the  he«d  of  the  "  meek  and  polite  (?)"  tax-col« 
lector. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  '58,  so  therefore,  ro^al  burgees,  arouse  your- 
selves, and  let  not  "  The  hand  of  procrastination  belay  your  signal  hal« 
liardsT     Gomel  that  is — isn't  it  f 

So  therefore  now  to  "strut  our  hour  upon  the  stage  I"  Ne'er  mind 
the  strict  accuracy,  we  mould  such  things  like  timber,  to  suit  our  fancy 
and  the  hour. 

Chopping  and  changing,  buildiim^  buying,  and  bartering^  already 
herald  an  eariy  and  busy  season.  We  find  Lord  Dufferin  the  first  in 
the  field  of  purchasers ;  he  leaves  his  old  ship  the  Foam,  85  tons,  for 
the  well-known  Erminia,  220  tons,  and  rumour  hath  it  that  he  is  about 
to  drcumnarigate  the  g^obe ;  should  such  be  the  case,  we  may  look  for 
some  more  valuable  contributions  in  yachting  Hterature.  The  Lancashire 
Witch  schooner,  of  94  tons,  is  now  the  property  of  A.  H.  Davenport, 
Esq.  A  letter  appeared  in  BeiPa  Life  of  the  10th  of  January,  signed 
"C.  M."  in  which  the  writer  implies  that  we  have  arrived  at  perfection 
in  the  science  of  yacht-building,  and  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
done^  in  consequence  of  the  new  yachts  having  been  beaten  by  old  ones. 
Verily  "  C.  M."  we  disagree  with  thee ;  very  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  perhaps  the  new  yaoits  may  show  some  fun  this  year.  If  the  South 
of  England  clubs  would  only  show  a  little  more  Uberality  to  the  yachts- 
men visiting  their  waters,  there  would  be  no  doubt  a  larger  infliction 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  vessels  from  the  St  George's  Channel.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  until  a  universal  system  of  measurement  for  tonnage, 
the  prohibition  of  shifting  ballast,  and  a  recognized  aqnatic  body  similar 
to  the  Turf  Club  be  established,  together  with  a  universal  code  of  sailing 
laws  and  regulations,  to  be  by  them  promulgated,  yacht-racing  must 
always  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  consequent  upon  caprice  and  wai^ 
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of  judiciooB  eii<!ourageinent.  If  we  had  our  aqaatic  DerbTS,  and  Doo- 
casters,  and  Ascots,  under  the  management  of  such  establisned  laws  aikl 
regulations  as  a  man  might  know  what  he  was  building  for,  what  tcmnage 
he  was  building  to,  and  what  prize  was  to  reward  him,  we  should  see  a 
very  different  state  of  things.  Now-a-days  we  go  to  a  regatta :  the  roles 
may  be  improvised  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival,  and  of  which  a  faint 
idea  is  haraly  to  be  procured,  even  from  the  printed  list,  and  even  that 
suffers  wonderful  changes  from  the  lively  imaginations  of  members  of 
eailing-oommittees,  who  invariably  are  in  a  fuss,  when  they  ought  to  be 
cool,  at  the  moment  of  action ;  then  when  a  dispute  arises,  one  partf 
are  sticking  out  to  award  the  prize  at  home,  whilst  the  others  go  thd 
whole  hog  for  the  stranger,  because  he  came  the  furthest,  and  thai 
neither  party  is  satisfied,  least  of  all  the  *'  belligerents.'* 

Well,  then,  at  one  port  we  are  measured  by  old  measurement  alone 
the  keel,  and  at  50  tons ;  the  next,  perhaps,  we  go  to,  we  are  measnrei 
along  the  deck,  and  are  made  60  tons  of,  whilst  a  third  brings  ns  to  55^ 
a  fourth  allows  shifting  ballast,  a  fiflh  seals  you  down,  and  claps  a  man 
aboard  of  you,  perhi^s,  to  prevent  it,  a  sixth  limits  vour  number  ef 
hands,  and  a  seventh  cries  ''take  as  many  as  you  like  I** 

Then  this  is  not  all :  the  victorious  gentleman,  in  the  flush  of  soeoeas, 
will  do  the  generous  thing,  and  give  his  pilot  an  exorbitant  douceur/ 
crew  are  likewise  fee'd  IfO'gely,  especially  the  spare  hands,  so  that  tfai$ 
unfortunate  outsiders,  when  they  come  to  square  up,  have  a  pretty  to-do, 
and  begin  to  think  that,  what  between  new  balloon  sails,  shot  bags,  and 
spare  hands,  yacht-racing  is  rayiher  an  expensive  concern.  The  com« 
mittees  of  yacht-clubs  should  turn  their  attention  to  this ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  in  many  instances,  it  is  the  "club  house,"  and  its ''  ouisine," 
and  the  **  wines,"  the  colour  of  the  carpets,  how  the  blinds  woric,  and 
whether  the  bilHard-table  is  in  good  order,  occupies  more  of  their  at- 
tention than  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  associated. 

If  we  want  to  bring  yacht-racing  and  yacht-sailing  to  perfection,  let 
ihiftitig  ballast  be  abohshed,  let  vessels  be  sailed  with  thc^r  ordinary 
work-a-day  canvas  and  crews,  and  with  universal  rules  to  guide  na,  we 
shall  know  what  we  are  about,  and  improve  accordingly. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  is  the  first  fixture  we  perceive  in 
the  Aquatic  RegUter  of  "Bell."  These  early  announcements  by 
established  Clubs  are  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate  arrangeme&ts 
alone  the  different  coasts. 

The  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  open  the  season  on  the  22nd  of  May^ 
with  a  first-class  prize  of  ^100,  for  yachts  exceeding  35  tons ;  and  a 
second-class  prize  of  ^0,  for  yachts  exceeding  20  but  not  exceeding 
35  tons ;  half-minute  time  allowed  for  difference  of  tonnage  up  to  60 
tons ;  no  allowance  of  time  beyond  60  tons  j  course,  fVom  £rith,  round 
the  Nore  light  Ship,  and  back.  The  entries  to  dose  at  10  p«m«,  oa 
Thursday,  the  13th  of  May. 

Their  second  sailing  match  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  June— 
for  schooners  only.  First  class,  exceeding  75  tons,  a  prize  of  ^100 ; 
second  dass^  not  exceeding  75  tons,  a  prize  of  ^50 ;  quarter  <^  a 
minute  time  allowed  for  difference  of  tonnage ;  no  time  flowed  beyond 
150  tons ;  course,  from  off  Bosherville,  round  the  Mouse  light  Vessel, 
and  return  to  Greenhithe.  Entries  to  close  at  10  o'dock,  p.m.,  on 
Monday,  the  15th  of  June.  ogtzedbyGoogle 
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TbB  ibki  sidUng  match  is  fixed  for  TuesdAjr,  the  6tb  ot  Jolj;  for 
4wd-clas8  ysdits,  ezoeediog  12  but  not  exceeding  20  too9,  n  pri^  of 
'iMO  ;  and  for  fourth-class  yachts,  of  7  tons  bQt  not  exceeding  12  tent, 
%  F™e  oi  £dO ;  aad  provided  ibar  star^  an  additional  prii^  of  ^810 
WW  be  f^Fen  to  the  second  Tscht ;  balf-niinute  time  will  be  allowed  for 
dliflbren«e  of  tonnage  in  eaim  class ;  eonrse»  from  £rith»  to  the  Chap- 
DaaA  Bead*  and  back*.  Entries  to  dose  at  10  p.m.,  on  Mondaj>  28th 
of  J«ne. 

^  The  propriety  of  an  extra  sailing  match,  for  a  prise  of  ^50,  to  be 
given  in  the  month  of  September,  to  be  sailed  for  by  cutters  belongmg 
to  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  only,  will  be  determined  upon  at  the 
Ckib  ICe^ing  ia  May. 

Of  a  truth,  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Clnb  bids  Aur  to  become  the 
Cli^»  Here  we  have  a  sum  of  j6380  applied  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
poaea  of  yaeht-boilding  and  yacht-sailing^  besides  their  third  donation 
of  ^10  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  Society. 

The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  R^tta  is  fixed  for  the  ISth  and  14th 
of  July.  Her  Majesty  has  given  a  cop  of  the  value  of  ^lOO,  to  be 
sailed  for  at  this  regatta  ;  and  the  Committee  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  iDake  it  a  CbaUenge  Cap,  to  be  won  twice  by  the  same  owner.  A 
purse  of  50  sovereigns  will  be  added  at  each  contest ;  so  that  the  fbr- 
tonate  owner,  who  wins  it  twice,  will  have  put  ^100  additional  in  bis 
pocsket.  The  remaimler  of  their  pn^ramme  is  on  an  equally  liberal 
scale,  including  ^0  for  gentlemen  oarsmen ;  so  that  there  is  little 
doubt  the  *'  Ancient"  Club  will  have  a  numerously-attended  regatta. 

Hie  Royal  St.  George's  Yadit  Club  bold  their  regatta  this  year  in 
Dublin  Bay ;  and  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  they  have  the  materials 
for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  regattas  yet  given  on  that 
&voarite  station.  Several  new  yachts  have  l^en  added  to  their  fleet, 
am<Migst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Mariquita  schooner,  126  tons. 
Captain  Henry,  owner,  late  of  the  Water  Kelpie,  60  tons  ;  a  new  cutter, 
of  80  tons,  from  Ratsey's  Slip ;  and  our  old  niend  the  Anaconda.  Ii  We 
trust  diat  our  good  friends,  the  Royal  8t.  Georges,  will  give  a  schooner 
prize  this  season,  now  that  they  are  adding  such  splendid  vessels  as  the 
Mariquita  to  their  list.  We  look  forward  to  see  her  pitted  against  the 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Heroine  with  much  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  lai|pe  attendance  of  schooners,  and  if  the  Committee  judiciously 
handid^  them,  a  most  interesting  and  exciting  ccmtest  will  be  the  re- 
sult ;  and  not  as  last  year,  when  some  schooners  would  not  go  for  the 
allowance  of  time  ag^st  the  Lalla  Rookh.  Let  them  be  sailed  in 
cmising  trim,  and  an  entry  may  be  eiisured. 

The  Royal  Westerns  are  adding  largely  to  their  fleet,  and  it  is 
mmonred  that  their  Corinthian  matches  will  be  held  on  the  days  suc- 
ceeding those  of  the  Rojal  St.  George's  Regatta ;  nothing  definite^ 
however,  has  as  yet  been  arranged. 

The  Mosquito  Fleet  will  muster  strong  in  Kingstown  Harbour  this 
season,  and  we  understand  the  Irish  Model  Yacht  Club  will  have 
several  new  dippers  added  to  its  list,  amongst  them  one  from  the  stocks 
(^Will.  Fyfe,  of  Fairiie,  an  out-and-out  chpper,  if  report  speaks  true: 
so  that  between  her  and  the  Bijou,  Flirt,  Dove,  and  Electric,  stirring 
encounters  for  the  "  pride  of  place"  may  be  looked  forward  to.  These 
are  a  class  of  vessels  which  show  much  sport  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  to 
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whose  doings  an  immense  amount  of  interest  is  attached.  We  bdieve 
the  Committee  have  it  in  contemplation  to  run  weekly  matches  daring 
the  season,  at  a  small  stake  per  nag. 

The  Banha  is  being  lengthened  bj  the  stem,  and  will  come  out 
this  season  fit  for  any  contest ;  and  it  is  said  that  onr  old  firiend  the 
Champion  will  emerge  from  her  obscority,  and  once  more  carrj  the 
old  flag  where  it  so  often  has  waved  before ;  new  canvas  and  longer 
spars  will,  no  doubt,  effect  as  material  an  alteration  as  her  lengthenuig 
did,  but  without  them  she  will  not  do  much. 

Another  old  favourite  will  also  re-appear,  lengthened  and  otherwise 
improved — ^namely,  the  Daring. 

Of  the  yachts  for  sale,  we  note  that  splendid  schooner  the  Shark,  of 
175  tons,  built  by  the  far-famed  Wanhill  of  Poole ;  also  by  the  same 
builder,  the  Freak  yawl,  of  60  tons,  built  in  1849»  newly-coppered  and 
new  sails  in  1857 ;  that  beautiful  cutter  the  Extravaganza,  of  48  tons, 
built  in  1856 — ^has  five  tons  two  cwt  of  lead  ballast.  These  vessels 
are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wanhill,  of  Poole,  who  has  also  a  little 
12-ton  clipper  ready  to  be  launched. 

William  Fyfe,  of  Fairlie,  has  for  sale  the  Stella,  42  tons,  with  two 
sets  of  sails  and  spars— one  set  new  last  year ;  a  new  50-ton  clipper, 
reputed  to  be  the  handsomest  he  has  yet  turned  off  his  stocks. 

A  new  35-ton  cutter,  swift  and  able ;  and  the  Avenir  cutter,  of  25 
tons — a  very  comfortable  little  cruising  craft,  and  to  be  sold  cheap. 

The  Royal  Northern  Tacht  Club  have  sold  their  Club  yacht,  the 
Orion,  for  ^50.    She  is  to  be  converted  into  a  fishing-vessel. 

The  Gauntlet  cutter,  iron,  66  tons,  is  also  for  sale.  This  vessel  has 
splendid  accommodation,  equal  to  that  of  an  80-ton  timber-built  vesad, 
and  is  a  fine  sea-boat.  She  lies  in  GU>urock  Bay,  on  the  Clyde,  in  charge 
of  Archy  Sinclair,  master  of  the  Julia  yacht.  All  particulars  of  her  are 
to  be  learned  from  Captain  Keane,  Secretary  to  the  Ro^al  Northern 
Yacht  Club,  124,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow.  It  is  said  she  will  be 
sold  a  great  bareaiu. 

The  Ranger,  iron  cutter,  12  tons,  greatly  improved,  with  new  decks, 
fittbgs,  &c.,  is  also  in  the  market.  This  celebrated  little  clipper  lies  in 
Liverpool.  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Western  Yadit 
Club  of  Ireland,  1 13,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

The  famous  clipper,  the  Cymba,  53  tons,  will  also  be  disposed  of, 
fully  found  with  lead  ballast,  &c.  ;  lies  in  Liverpool.  Application 
same  as  Ranger. 

The  Kathleen  cutter,  30  tons ;  very  strongly  built,  and  a  splendid 
sea-boat ;  lies  in  Cork  Harbour.  Application  to  Captain  Samuel 
Hodder,  Ringabella  House,  Carrigaline. 

The  Plover  cutter,  31  tons  5  all  built  of  teak,  beautiftilly  fitted,  and 
fully  found ;  lies  in  Gorey  Harbour,  Island  of  Jersey.  Application  to 
Richard  Tetley,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

The  Coralie  cutter,  35  tons ;  fully  fitted  and  found.  Application  to 
A.  E.  Byrne,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

The  Nimrod  cutter,  40  tons ;  beautifully  fitted  and  found.  AppU- 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
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It  was  with  a  feding  closely  bordering  on  despair^  that  we  first  east 
our  eyes  oq  the  fbor  bulky  Tolnmes  lying  on  oar  table,  recordi^  the  in- 
dustry and,  it  might  be,  the  nsefol  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  for  Ireland.  InToluntarily  we  asked  ourseWes, 
eoold  it  be  possible  to  oompress  and  digest  into  a  moderate  and  read- 
able compass  the  monstrous  mass  of  matter  contained  in  these  volumes  f 
Coold  any  amount  of  patient  distillation  extract  a  palatable  "  article  *' 
from  such  unpromising  materials  f  The  attempt,  at  all  events,  we  were 
bound  to  make.  The  subject  is  most  interesting  to  every  Irishman, 
and  indeed  to  all  who  desire  for  mankind  the  blessings  produced  by  an 
early  and  sound  education.  We  have  toiled  with  good  will  and  un- 
biassed mind  through  the  wearisome  pages  of  all  the  volumes,  and  we 
ahaU  now  endeavour  to  present  our  resders  with  at  least  a  sketch  of  the 
inftMinaiion  elieited  by  the  Commissioners,  and  a  glance  at  the  reeom* 
mendationa  b^  the  adoption  of  which  they  hope  a  material  improvement 
in  the  education  of  our  countrymen  may  be  enected.  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1854,  the  Queen,  in  compliance  with  an 
address  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  her  letters-patent  appointed 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  the  Bev.  C.  Graves,  R.  Andrews,  Q.C., 
6.  H.  Hughes,  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and  A.  J.  Stephens 
ef  the  English  Bar,  Commissioners  "  to  inauire  into  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  enaowed  for  the  purposes  of 
education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given 
in  sneh  schools,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon."  Very  extensive 
powers  were  given,  by  those  letters-patent,  to  the  Commissioners  to 
fiidlitate  their  inquiries.  They  were  empowered  to  call  fbr  all  records, 
books,  papers,  and  writings  which  they  might  consider  necessary  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  and  to  examine  on  oath  any  witnesses 
whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  interrogate.  The  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  further  extended  and  confirmed  by  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 18  and  19  Vict.,  c  59>  and  four  assistant  Commissioners  with 
Hberal  salaries,  and  an  efficient  secretary,  were  prorided  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  five  principal  Commissioners.  The  duration  of  the  com- 
nussion,  originally  limiti^l  to  one  year,  was,  by  subsequent  patents,  ex- 
tended to  the  1st  February,  1868,  and  any  three  of  the  Commissioners 
were  oonstituted  a  **  quorum,"  with  power  to  report  their  proceedings 
and  suggestions.    The  Report  was  signed  the  very  day  the  commission 


Such  was  the  machinery  set  in  motion  to  obtain  all  necessary  infor- 
mation on  this  important  subject.  The  inquiry  lasted  about  three 
years,  and  the  product  is  recorded  in  the  four  massive  volumes  now 
weighing  down  our  table.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  im« 
partially  selected.  It  was  well  known  that  the  great  majority  in  value 
and  number  of  the  endowments  for  schools  in  Ireland  were  connected 
with  the  Established  Church.  The  msjori^  of  the  Commissioners 
were  of  that  rehgion ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  were  represented  by 

VOL.    lll#  (^r\r\n\t> 
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Mr.  Hughes,  Q.C.,  and  the  dissenting  hody  hy  Mr.  Andrews,  both  gen- 
tlemen of  eminence,  and  attached  to  their  respective  creeds.  All  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  most  commendable 
desire  to  perform  their  duties  with  energy  and  laborious  industry,  and 
to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  with  impartiality.  Let  us  now  proceed 
candidly  to  examine  the  result  of  their  three  years'  inquiries. 

We  remember  to  have  read  a  quaint  anecdote  which  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  Commissioners.    Mr.  Pophamy  when  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  asked  by  her  imperious 
Highness,  after  an  unprofitable  sitting  of  the  House — *'NowMr.  Speaker, 
what  hath  passed  in  the  Commons  House  ?"     He  answered — **  If  it 
please  your  Majesty,  seven  weeks."     An  answer  in  Chief  Justice  Pop* 
nam's  strain  to  the  question — ^what  have  these  Commissioners  done  ? 
would  be — Please  your  Majesty  they  have  spent  three  years  ;  they  have 
compiled  four  immense  volumes;  they  have  made  the  largest   and 
most  unreadable  Report  ever  presented  to  the  House ;  they  have  re- 
corded, in  twenty-five  thousand  I  questions  and  answers,  the  evidence 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses,  and  they  have  put  the  public  to 
an  expense  of  many  thousand  pounds.    This  is  one  mode,  and  not  per- 
haps a  very  unjust  mode,  of  describing  the  vast  and  imposing  result  of 
the  Commissioners'  labours.    The  entire  shews  a  want  of  judgment 
in  perpetuating  and  recording  trifles,  and  trying  to  give  an  air  of  im- 
portance, by  size  and  immensity  alone,  to  what  otherwise  might  possess 
but  moderate  value.    £dmund  Burke  has  said  that  "  designs  tnat  are 
vast  only  by  their  dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and 
low  imagination;''  and  this  remark  applies  to  a  *'  Report"  also.     Judg- 
ment, thought,  condensation,  and  sagacity  can  alone  produce  a  short 
and  valuable  Report.   Time  and  tediousness  only  are  required  to  achieve 
the  mass  of  printing  now  before  us.     It  would,  however,  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  Commissioners  have  quite  laboured  in  vain.    On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  in  the  evidence  which  is  valuable,  and  in  their 
Report,  which  at  least  deserves  consideration.  We  shall  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  give  our  readers  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  results  disclosed  by  the 
oral  and  written  evidence  contained  in  the  four  volumes,  and  then  glance 
at  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
•  There  are  in  Ireland  now  in  actual  operation,  though  sometimes  most 
languid,  2,828  Endowed  Schools,  which  came  under  the  scope  of  the 
Commissioner's  inquiry.    Of  these  more  than  one-half  (1,507)   are 
** vested"  in  the  National  Board,  or  their  Trustees.     There  are  also 
317  "non-vested"  National  Schools.     The  total  income  of  all  the 
Endowed  Schools  is  a  little  over  ^68,000  per  annum.   It  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  wretched  must  be  the  "  endowments  "  of  very  many  of  these 
schools.     The  total  income  does  not  provide  an  average  of  more  than 
£24  a-year  for  each  ;   and,  as  the  estates  are  most  unequally  divided, 
the  endowments,  in  some  instances,  are  merely  nominal,  some  con- 
sisting of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  small  house,  in  which  the  humble 
schoolmaster  resides,   and  teaches  a  limited,    struggling,  and  inter- 
mitting class  of  children.     But  we  shall  attempt  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  schools,  and  of  the  abuses 
which  the  evidence  has  disclosed  as  existing  in  them. 

The  several  schools  inspected  or  inquired  into  by  the  Commis^oners» 
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may  be  diissed  under  the  following  general  divisions — Ist,  Royal 
Schools ;  2nd,  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  ;  3rd,  those  of  the  Incorporated 
Society ;  4thy  Diocesan  Schools  ;  and  5th,  a  laree  miscellaneous  collec- 
tkms  of  more  private  endowments,  which  may,  for  our  purpose,  conve- 
niently be  termed  "  Other  Schools." 

First  then  of  the  **  Royal  Schools."    These  schools  were  founded 
and  endowed  liberally  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  have  now,  there* 
fore,  attained  the  venerable  antiquity  and  respect  connected  with  an 
existence  of  260  years,  dating  from  1608,  when  their  foundation  was 
determined  on  and  commenced  by  James  I.    There  are  nine  endow- 
ments, the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  nearly  £6,000  per  annum ; 
seven  only  are  now  in  operation.    These  are — Armagh,  Banagher, 
CaTan,   Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  and  Carysfort.     The  last  is 
an  English  School  the  others  Grammar  Schools.    Though  there  are 
endowments  for  Royal  Schools  at  Clogber  and  Londonderry,  they  are 
not  in  operation.    The  Archbishops  of  Armagh  have,  from  a  very  early 
period,  appointed  the  masters  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh  and 
Dungannon.    The  patronage  of  the  others  has  been  in  the  Crown. 
From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  state  of  all  those 
schools ;  and  the  management  of  them,  as  disclosed  by  the  Commissions 
held  in  1791  and  1807,  seems,  with  the  exception  of  Armagh,  to 
have  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  In  the  year  179 1,  the  only  school  in 
an  efficient  state  was  that  of  Armagh.     In  1807>  some  improvement 
had  been  exhibited  in  four  of  them — Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen, 
and  Raphoe.    The  condition  of  the  rest,  where  they  existed,  was  deplor- 
able.    There  was  no  schoolhouse  at  Cavan,  and  the  lauds  and  patron- 
age  were  trafficked  in,  and  jobbed,  with  the  assent  or  connivance  of  the 
Crown.     The  master  of  Banagher  School  had  not  a  single  scholar,  and 
nearly  eighty  acres  of  land,  portion  of  the  endowment,  had  been  lost 
through   the  encroachments    of  neighbouring    proprietors.     Cavan, 
Clogher,  and  Raphoe  Royal  Schools  were  in  an  equally  low  state ;  but 
the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  royal  benevolence  and  patronage  was  in 
Carysfort  School.     In  1791,  the  master  was  non-resident,  and  had 
never  kept  a  school,  but  was  permitted  to  receive  the  profits  of  the 
estates,  paying  to  some  obscure  individual,  as  a  deputy,  ^10  yearly. 

This  seemed  a  flagrant  abuse  enoueh ;  but  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
Government  of  1806,  which  appointed  the  Rev.  Sir  Thos.  Foster,  Bart., 
to  the  mastership  of  this  school.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
this  aristocratic  schoolmaster,  who  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
private  income,  the  profits  derived  from  two  church  livings,  and  the 
income  of  the  school  trust-estate,  never  kept  a  school  at  Carysfort, 
never  resided  there,  and  would  most  probably  have  felt  much  offended 
at  being  supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  low  office  of  school- 
master, save  the  receipt  of  the  emoluments. 

This  case  resembled  closely  that  of  the  mastership  of  St.  Cross,  in 
England,  which  about  the  same  time,  1808,  was  bestowed  on  a  noble 
Earl  (Guilford)  who  for  many  years  enjoyed  from  his  mastership  large 
revenues,  and  performed  little  duties. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Royal  Schools  is,  however,  of  more  im- 
portance. The  past  is  remediless ;  gross  abuses  had  prevailed  in  all  the 
schools  but  Armagh.     There,  under  the  immediate  eye  and  inspection 
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of  tbe  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  School  aeems  to  have  wlwmjM 
flourished,  and  maintained  a  high  character ;  neglect  and  more  direel 
abuses  had  crept  into  manj  of  the  others.  Let  us  see  ^hat  state  the 
Royal  Schools  are  now  in,  and  whether  they  have  received  benefits  from 
the  general  improvement  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Commissioners  of 
179  i  say  of  Armagh  School,  **  Of  this  school  we  cannot  speak  too  £aYOur- 
ably."  In  1607>  the  Commissioners  stated  that  no  school  ia  Ireland 
maintained  a  higher  reputation  than  that  of  Armagh  ;  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  school  is  reported,  by  the  Commissioners  of  1868>  to 
be  most  satisfactory.  Much  of  its  efficiency  has  resulted  from  the 
liberahty  of  successive  Primates,  who  have  been  its  visitors,  patrons, 
and  benefactors ;  and  this  has  been  candidly  admitted  by  the  Commis* 
sioners.  The  schoolhouse  and  offices,  built  between  the  years  1771 
and  1791  >  cost  more  than  i^5,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  i^3,000  was 
contributed  by  the  then  Primate.  The  master's  residence  was  boilt  at 
the  same  period,  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Gruber,  then  master.  A  simi- 
lar act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  present  Lord  Primate  is  thus 
noticed,  Report,  p.  64 1— 

"In  1850,  shortly  afler  the  appointment  of  the  present  mast^,  the  Arob* 
bishop  of  Armagh  advanced,  interest  free,  a  sum  of  £S,296  for  putting  the 
buildings,  especially  the  dormitories,  in  a  satisfactory  state,  adapted  to  tbe 
modern  system  of  the  most  improved  schools.  This  act  of  liberality  of  the 
Primate  at  once  contributed,  m  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  and  rendered  it  a  model  for  imitation,  as  regards  its  internal  arrange- 
ments. It  is  almost  unneceseary  to  say,  that  it  is  now  in  a  most  floorishing 
and  efficient  state." 

Of  Dungannon  School,  the  Commissioners  report  that  **  They  oon* 
aider  the  state  of  instruction  to  be  satisfactory.  The  arrangements  made 
by  the  master  to  place  a  sound  English  and  mercantile  education 
within  the  reach  of  such  pupils  as  are  not  intended  for  a  universitj 
course,  are  creditable  to  him,  and  highly  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.*'  The  Royal  Schools  of  Enniskillen  (which  is  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  all)  and  Kaphoe,  are  stated  to  be  flourishing  and  well  oon- 
ducted.  The  others  —  Cavan,  Banagher,  and  Carysfort — are  in  the 
same  wretched  condition  in  which  former  Commissioners  found  and  left 
them. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Endowed  Schools  founded  by  Erasmns 
Smith.  Smith  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  who  acquired 
considerable  estates  in  Ireland  during  the  troubles  ocmsequent  on  the 
Bebellion  of  1641.  In  the  year  1657  he  conveyed  his  estates  to  trus- 
tees, to  found  five  Grammar  Schools,  which  may  be  characterised  as 
Protestant  institutions ;  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the 
year  1723,  power  was  given  to  the  governors  to  devote  some  of  their 
funds  to  establish  exhibitions  and  fellowships  in  Trinity  College,  and 
to  found  English  Schools.  The  estates  are  considerable,  the  rental 
exceeding  ^7,000  per  annum  ;  and  four  **  Grammar  Schools"  and  140 
*'  English  Schools  are  maintained,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by 
this  endowment.  In  the  year  1/91  there  were  four  "Gramnuir 
Schools"  and  four  "  English  Schools  *'  only,  supported  by  the  gorer* 
Dors ;  and  the  Commissioners  in  that  year  reported  that  ths  goveniors 
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bad«  on  ihe  whole,  ezecated  their  trust  with  fidelity.  They  alto 
noticed  the  efficient  and  creditable  state  of  three  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  that  great  care  had  been  taken  in  managing  the  funds 
and  estates  of  the  charity. 

The  lapse  of  half  a  century  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  the 
character  or  efficiency  of  those  schools.  The  Commissioners  of  1858,  who 
seemed  perhaps  to  be  rather  more  anxious  to  detect  abuses  than  obsenre 
merit,  rather  to  alter  than  improve  whatever  existed,  yet  appear  to 
have  approved  of  the  management  of  some  few  of  the  numerous  schools 
maintained  b^  this  large  endowment.  Perhaps  the  governors  attempted 
too  much  with  inadequate  means,  and  thus  have  brought  on  them* 
selves  discredit,  if  at  least  we  are  to  trust  the  sweeping  censure  passed 
on  them  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  present  lynx-eyed  Commissioners, 
who,  in  page  8,  state  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries  : — *<  Thus  the 
governors  have  not  only  neglected  the  primary  trust  of  their  Grammar 
Schools,  but  have  not  managed  prudently  the  secondary  trust  of  £ng« 
lish  Schools,  which  they  have  devdoped  to  an  extent  disproportionate 
to  their  resources."  The  attempt  was,  at  least,  evidence  of  a  com- 
mendable anxiety  to  fulfil  their  trust,  and  might  exonerate  them  from 
some  portion  of  oensure  incurred  by  their  failure. 

The  "  Incorporated  Society"  was  founded  in  the  year  1733,  and  is 
possessed  of  an  annual  revenue  derived  from  landed  estates,  and  money 
in  the  funds,  of  about  j88,00O  per  annum.  The  original  design  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  for  which  they  were  incorporated,  was  to 
maintain  '*  a  sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant  Schools,  wherein 
the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  might  be  instructed  in  the  English 
tongue  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.*'  It  was  essen- 
tially a  trust  for  the  promotion  of  the  Established  religion  by  means  of 
proselytism,  and  for  many  years  the  Society  directed  its  labours  to  that 
object,  with  but  doubtful  success.  From  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
until  the  year  1832,  the  Society  received  large  grants  from  Parliament 
in  aid  of  its  funds.  The  schools  were  widely  and  unfavourably  known 
as  ''Charter  Schools.''  From  the  year  1803  a  gradual  change  has 
been  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  Society  and  the  objects  of 
the  charity.  In  that  year  Protestants  were  admitted  as  pupils  to  these 
schools.  After  the  year  1825  it  became  difficult  to  induce  the  children 
of  Roman  Cathohcs  to  attend,  and  from  that  time  the  nature  of  the 
schools  was  changed.  "From  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  they  became  schools  for  tlie  education  of  members 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church:*— -Report,  p.  92.  The  Society  at  present 
maintains  eight  Boarding  Schools  and  twelve  Day  Schools.  In  the 
year  1839,  the  Society  adopted  a  system  of  electing  children  *'  on  the 
foundation  at  competitive  examinations.  This  system  has  been  found 
to  work  well,  and  has  received  almost  unqualified  approval.  The 
management  of  this  endowment  appears  to  be  very  creditable  to  the 
governors,  among  whom  are  many  gentlemen  of  high  educational  attain* 
ments." — Report,  p.  97.  There  is  an  excellent  Training  School  at 
San  try,  which  will  well  repay  the  labour  of  a  visit.  The  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  management  of  this  chari* 
table  endowment,  and  to  have  bestowed  as  much  praise  as  they  could 
iod  it  in  their  nature  to  give  to  any  institution^  into  whose  abuses  more 
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especially  they  were  appointed  to  inqaire,  and  the  de^sets  of  wbidt 
were  expected  to  detect  or  notice.    Thus,  in  page  98  of  ih&r 
they  say : — 

''  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  Boarding  InstitntionB  of  A* 
Incorporated  Society ;  and  we  think  that  the  greatest  credit  is  doe  to  ^ 
Society  for  the  contrast  that  tbese  institutions  present  to  the  state  in  wiMil- 
they  were  at  so  late  a  pmod  as  1825.  The  Society  were  not  deterred  bj^fc 
failure  of  the  system  which  they  had  previously  pursued,  by  the  discredit  iato 
which  the  Society  had  fallen,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  anoual  graali 
of  public  money.  They  courageously  adopted  an  entirely  new  policy,  and  de- 
voted their  exertions  to  turning  the  ereat  charity  they  had  charge  of  to  tlie  boa 
account,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  conscientionsly  ayaU  tfaemselvB* 
of  it." 

It  is  rather  refreshing  to  hear  praise  after  so  much,  and  periii^ 
well-deserved,  censure  of  other  institutions. 

Alas,  for  poor  human  nature  I  the  next   class  of  Endowed  S^ioois 
presents  a  remarkable  and  sad  contrast  to  those  of  the  Incorporated 
Society.     "Diocesan*'  Free  Schools  were  founded  in  the  year  1570; 
and,  after  a  precarious,  fitful,  and  always  puny  existence,  for  neaify 
three  hundred  years,  are  still  unimproved  and,  as  we  believe,  nnim- 
provable.     These  schools  were  established  and       lowed  by  Stat  12 
£liz.  c.  ] ,  Ir.    The  appointment  of  the  masters  in  four  of  the  dioceses 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare — was  vested  in  the  preUtes  of 
those  dioceses ;  of  all  others  the  patronage  was  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  he,  too,  was  empowered  to  fix  the  master's  salary,  one-thiid 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  ordinary,  and  two-thirds  by  the  psro- 
chial  dergy.    The  salaries  were  fixed  shortly  after  the  foundation  at  a 
sum  then  probably  deemed  liberal  and  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
money  and  scale  of  church  livings,  and  continued  unchanged  from  the 
time  they  were  originally  fixed  until  the  year  1824.     'So  surprise  need, 
therefore,  be  excited  at  the  low  and  helpless  state  into  which  the 
Diocesan  Schools  have  fallen.     The  endowment  was  originally  smiU 
and  most  defective  in  principle.    It  was  a  tax  which  both  the  visitors 
and  tax-payers  had  a  common  interest  in  evading.    The  salary  of  the 
master  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  a  good  free  school — one- 
third  was  payable  by  the  bishop,  two-thirds  by  his  clergy.     No  ade- 
quate provision  was  made  for  the  repair  or  even  building  of  school- 
houses  ;  and  thus  the  benefits  hoped  to  be  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  good  Model  Schools  were  never  realized.    Queen 
Elizabeth  was  not  lavish  either  in  her  grants  of  honours  or  her  grants 
of  lands ;  and  in  truth  the  word  endowment^  as  applied  to  those  schools, 
was  rather  inappropriate.    It  was  more  correctly  the  imposition  of  s 
personal  and  unpopular  tax  on  a  small  and  poor  class  (for  the  clergy 
were  poor),  to  be  managed  by  the  tax-payers  for  the  benefit  of  others,  sod 
without  any  provision  for  the  collection  or  due  application  of  it.  The  result 
has  been  what  might  have  been  expected.    It  appears  from  the  Report, 
which  we  have  so  often  quoted,  that  in  the  year  1 791  the  whole  number 
of  Diocesan  effective  schools  in  all  the  dioceses  was  only  twenty- 
there  should  have  been  thirty-four.    In  the  year  1809  the  whole  number 
of  Diocesan  Schools  in  operation  was  thirteen*    But  a  slight  improve- 
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Hli^has  been  since  manifested  in  these  ill-endowed  and  badly-managed 
Htttetums.  They  have  erer  been  failures.  There  are  now  nominally 
woity  Diocesaa  Schools,  but  of  these  seven  are  not  in  operation,  and 
f  the  remainder  one-half  were  not  favourably  noticed. 

We  haTe  thns  glanced  at  the  principal  endowments  for  schools  in 
raland  ;  of  these  it  would  seem  that  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated 
km^y  and  Royal  Schools  were  the  most  efficient  and  the  best  managed, 
aid  the  IMocesan  Schools  incomparably  the  worst.  The  smallness  of 
he  endowments,  not  exceeding  ^1600  per  annum  for  all  of  this  last 
tiass  of  schools,  would  alone  account  for  their  inefficiency ;  but  many 
)ther  causes  combine  and  assist  in  producing  this  result.  The  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  this  small  income,  of  inducing  grand  juries  to  build 
sr  repair  the  schoolhonses,  the  total  want  of  supervision  and  abuse  of 
patronage,  all  aided  in  degrading  the  character  and  impeding  the  working 
of  these  schools.      It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  farther. 

This  and  the  preceding  classes  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
Established  Church. 

The  last  division  of  '*  endowed  "  schools  is  composed  of  various  endow- 
ments, and  connected  with  various  creeds  of  Christians.  Of  some — such 
as  Midleton,  Swords,  Kilkenny,  Drumkeeran,  Bobertstown,  Leamy's, 
Wilson's  Westmeath,  &c. — the  endowments  are  considerable,  and  res- 
pectable and  &irly-Qi^3.4ged  schools  have  been  or  are  maintained  from 
these  revenues,  assisted  by  the  payments  from  pupils.  But  of  manv,  and 
indeed  the  great  majority,  the  endowments  are  very  limited,  and  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  payments  derived  from  the  pupils,  are  insuffi- 
dent  to  support  any  but  the  most  rudimentary  schools,  ill-manaeed 
and  badly  attended.     In  the  voluminous  mass  of  evidence  contained  in 
the  first  three  Tolumes  of  the  Commissioners,  will  be  found  some  rather 
amusing  instances  of  what  an  ''  endowed  "  school  may  be,  or  become, 
from  neglect  or  other  causes.     We  shall  reward  our  readers  for  their 
patience  in  perusing  thus  far,  by  selecting  some  few  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  printed  in  the  third  volume. 
Baheny  Endowed  School,  p.  45 : — 

<<  This  endowment  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  school  seems  a 
mere  sham  and  delusion.  The  attendance  of  scholars  is  wretchedly  small. 
I  found  only  four  children  present.  The  schoolmaster  holds  the  multifarious 
offices  of  parish  clerk,  postmaster,  sextou,  and  bellringcr ;  and  receives  £S 
per  annum  for  part  of  the  Schoolhouse,  used  as  a  Dispensary.  *' 

Whitcchurch  Boys'  School,  p.  47 : — 

« I  examined  the  only  pupil  whom  I  saw  present,  and  found  him  very 
backward  indeed." 

Ballyroan,  p.  209. — "  The  school  seems  never  to  have  had  even  a 
chance  of  success  from  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The  charity,  for 
ninety-nine  years  1 1  previous  to  1834,  had  been  involved  in  litigation, 
in  Chancery,  of  course.  The  masters  appear  to  have  been  sinecurists, 
or  men  of  small  capacity ;  and  the  present  master,  whether  by  ill- 
fortune  or  bad  management,  belongs  to  the  former  class.  The  school- 
house  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  which  may  be  called  disgraceful." 
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The  endowment  is  about  i6200  per  annum ;  and  hoo  pupils  were  pre* 
sent  when  the  Assistant-Commissioner  visited  this  wretdiedlj-managed 
institution. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  unique  establishment  is  that  of  '*  Tom« 
regan/'  p.  6S6,  of  which  the  Assistant-Commissioner  who  visited  it 
reports,  that— 

''Nothing  can  exceed  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  this  school  has 
fallen.  The  endowment,  small  as  it  is,  is  entirely  thrown  away  at  present, 
and  the  school  is  deserted  by  everybody.  The  master,  from  bis  delicate 
state  of  health,  appears  quite  unfit  for  his  post ;  and  I  shuddered  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  the  cart-whip  with  which  he  corrects  the  boys.  The  master 
says  he  instructs  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  in  point  of  met — as  he  has  no  books 
suitable  for  such  instruction.  [He  would  seem  to  have  no  loholars  either.] 
He  admitted  he  bad  no  books  in  use  in  the  school  but  a  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment. He  had  a  mcus  of  fragments  of  other  books,  but  no  perfect  copy  of 
any  text-book  on  geography,  grammar,  or  arithmetic.  The  schoolhouse  is 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  school  is  un visited." 

Unfortunately  but  too  many  instances  could  be  stated  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  present  conductors  of  Endowed  Schools  to  realise  the 
intentions  of  the  benevolent  founders.  Throughout  the  three  volumes 
may  be  seen  very  many  cases  of  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  patrons, 
masters,  visitors,  and  trustees.      Nor  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 

Erivate  bodies  or  small  endowments  only.  Private  persons  and  publie 
odies  seem  in  many  instances  equally  to  have  neglected  their  impor- 
tant duties  of  inspection,  and  abused  their  patronage ;  and  hence  the 
discreditable  state  into  which  so  many  of  the  endowments  have  now 
fallen.  Nor  are  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  to  whom  the  Legis- 
lature has  entrusted  most  ample  powers  and  important  functions,  lesm 
remarkable  than  other  parties  for  the  ill-discharge  of  their  duties.  Nor 
is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  their  very  intelligent  secretary, 
Mr.  Kyle,  in  his  evidence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  96-7,  states  that  "  latterly,  for  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  he  has  had  to  make  personal  solicitations 
to  induce  members  to  attend." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  more  minutely  through  the  uninviting 
contents  of  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  Commissioners.  The  curious 
reader,  who  thinks  everything  gravely  recorded  by  Commissioners, 
and  paid  for  in  a  ''  Blue  Book,"  important,  will  find  pages  devoted 
(vol.  L,  p.  840,  &c.)  to  the  discussion  of  the  interesting  point  of  whether 
the  question,  ''  A  herring  and  a* half  for  three  halfpence,  how  many  for 
one  shilling  ?"  (we  used  to  put  it  for  elevenpence)  is  an  arithmetical 
question,  or  only  a  truism ;  and  what  somewhat  surprised  us  is,  that  an 
intelligent  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  gentleman  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  fellowship  bench  was  able  to  answer  this  intricate  ques- 
tion ! !  He  may  find  some  interest,  too,  in  reading  of  the  diligent 
inquiry  made  by  the  Commissioners  into  the  pea-shooting  and  other 
amusements  unchecked  at  Midleton  School  during  the  hours  of  serious 
business  ;  but  we  cannot  detain  him  by  such  trifles,  or  even  notice  the 
management  of  many  excellent  schools^  suchas  those  under  the  control  of 
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die  Christian  Broiben  and  Church  Edooation  Society,   Wilton's  of 
MBllingar,  but  at  once  will  pass  on  to  ''The  Report." 

'*  What  a  gift  had  John  Halsebadi,  professor  at  Vienna,  in  tedious* 
nesa,  who  b^ng  to  expound  the  Propnet  Isaiah  to  his  auditors,  read 
twentj-one  years  on  the  first  chapter,  and  yet  finished  it  not."    The 
author  of  "  The  Report  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  "  had 
not  read  these  words  of  the  shrewd  and  witty  Thomas  Fuller,  or  mis- 
taking it  for  praise,  he  has  endeavoured,  with  no  small  success,  to  imitate 
the  Austrian  professor.    The  fourth  Tolume,  consisting  of  some  three 
hundred  pages,  contains  '*  The  Report,"  giving  what  is  intended  to  be 
a  summary  of  the  three  years'  labours  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of 
their  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  Endowed  Schools.   Were 
this  gift  of  tediousness,  however,  the  only  defect  in  the  Report,  it  might 
he  pardoned,  though  "  the  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity,"  as  there  are 
many  useful  suggestions  contained  in  it  for  providing  efficient  inspection 
and  supervision  of  endowments,  &c. ;  but  it  is  but  one,  and  not  the  least, 
of  many  defects.     Indeed  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  Report  not  being 
an  unanimous  one.    It  is  the  Report  of  three  only  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Hughes  having  dissented  from  it  in  a  short  and  clearly-written 
letter,  whidi  appears  in  pages  284  to  286  of  the  Report,  and  Mr* 
Stephens,  in  a  long  and  able,  if  not  always  clear  and  precise  letter, 
printed  separately,  and  extensivelv  circulated,  we  believe,  at  the  expense 
of  individuals.  The  ruling  idea  of  t^  three  Commissioners  who  signed  the 
Beport  was,  that  "  mixed  education,"  t. «.,  the  education  of  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  same  institution,  was  both  desirable  and  prao* 
ticable  in  Ireland,  and  that  to  effect  this  desirable  result,  every  trust 
^lonld  be  warped,  and  every  effort  should  be  directed.    This  has  led 
them  to  define,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  management,  and  in  a 
moat  arbitrary  way,  what  are  termed  in  the  Report  ''exclusive"  and 
"  non^exdusive "  schools ;  the  first  being  those  into  which  pupils  of 
only  one  rehgious  denomination  have  a  right  of  admission,  or  where  the 
trustees  have  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruo- 
tion  in  their  own  tenets.    They  have  also,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  classed  as  non-exclusive 
aehools  those  which  really  were  exclusive,  and  vice  versa^  and  this  in  a 
way  whidi  indicates  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  reasoning  or  perceptive 
powers.     It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  Royal  or  Diocesan  Schools ; 
by  their  founders  they  were  most  clearly  intended  to  be  ''  exclusive." 
They  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  one  religion, 
then  that  of  the  State,  and  the  only  relinon  recognised  by  law,  that  of 
the  Established  Church.     The  enlarged  Uberality  of  feeling  in  modem 
times,  by  permitting,  or  rather  winking  at,  some  deviation  from  the  in- 
tentions  of  the  founders,  and  tacitly  blowing  the  infringement  of  the 
trust  in  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  benefits  of  these  institutions* 
has  now  induced  the  Commissioners  to  class  all  these  as  *'  non-exclusive " 
schools,  the  management  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  present 
trustees  or  patrons.    But  what  can  justify  them  in  their  application  of 
these  terms  to  the   Rathvilly  and   Heavy's  charities?      In  the  one 
ease,  a  Protestant  testator  gave  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathvilly, 
for  the  establishmant  <Nf  a  school  ''to  be  conducted  on  the  most  liberal 
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and  enlightened  principles,  under  the  care  of  the  said  bishop,  minister, 
and  churchwardens."  In  the  other  case,  a  Roman  Catholic  testator 
bequeathed  his  property  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  and 
other  trustees,  to  found  a  school  in  Mullingar,  and  desired  *'  that  no 
difference  of  religion  should  be  the  ground  or  reason  for  not  selectiog^ 
excluding,  or  expelling  any  child  from  the  benefit  of  this  bequest." 
Highly  honourable  to  the  testator  was  this  language.  What  excuse  can 
be  given  for  the  obliquity  of  mind  which  has  classed  the  BathTiUy 
School  as  **  non-exclusive,"  and  Heavy's,  in  despite  the  plainest  lan- 
guage which  could  be  used,  as  "  exclusive "  ?  Such  glaring  errors  or 
misapplications  of  a  theory  are  to  be  regretted,  and  deprive  the  Report 
of  much  of  that  authority  or  respect  which  it  might  otherwise  com* 
mand. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report,  by  which  the  Commissioners  propose  to  check  the 
abuses  arising  from  want  of  inspection,  and  power  to  superannuate  aged 
masters,  &c  One,  however,  the  basis  of  all,  we  must  idlude  to,  as  pre- 
senting another  instance  of  inconsistency.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  of  Governors.  It 
may  be  stated  of  them,  that  many  members  of  each  Board  are  nominees 
of  the  Government,  and  that  both  Boards  are  inefficient,  and  the  atten- 
dance of  governors,  save  at  an  election,  when  parties  canvass  for  votes,  and 
the  best  canvasser,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  best  or  fittest  man,  is  selected  to 
an  office,  is  very  irregular.  This  appears  sufficiently  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Kyle  and  Mr.  Barlow.  The  "  Report "  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  estabHshment  of 
a  new  Board,  composed  wholly  of  nominees  of  Government,  and  that 
one  of  them  should  receive  a  liberal  salary  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty ;  and  that  in  this  Board  should  be  vested  the  control,  management, 
&c.,  of  the  Royal,  Diocesan  and  Non-Exclusive  Schools,  vested  in  the 
present  Board.  Now,  if  anything  appears  clear  from  the  voluminous 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  it  is  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
Crown  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  patrons  of  persons  to  be  heads 
of  boards  or  schools  for  educational  purposes.  The  patronage  of  all  the 
worthless  and  ill-managed  Diocesan  Schools  was  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  so  of  the  Royal  Schools,  which  failed  or  languished. 
The  present  Board  of  Education  is  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  and 
we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  likely  that  the  new  Board  would,  in 
any  circumstance  connected  with  its  constitution,  be  at  all  a  more  effi- 
cient one  than  that  it  is  proposed  to  supersede.  Even  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  appointed  wholly  by  the  Crown,  and  with  ample 
funds  at  its  command,  cannot  be  deemed  an  exception  to  our  general 
remark ;  as  Mr.  M*Blain  in  his  report  says,  vol.  iv.  (Ap.)  p.  9  : — "  I 
must  be  permitted  to  state,  that  in  several  instances  of  the  National 
Schools  I  have  found  teachers  not  at  all  qualified  for  their  positions  and 
duties,  and  schoolhouses  and  rooms  quite  unsuited  to  the  reception  of 
scholars."  We  have  ourselves  very  little  doubt  that  the  new  Board 
would  not  be  an  improvement  on  the  old,  and  that  the  paid  Commis- 
sioners would  be  appointed  through  interest  and  not  merit,  and  that 
political  and  not  personal  considerations  would  influence  the  entire 
working  of  this  body ;  and  to  this  Board  the  Commissioners  propose  to 
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transfer  tbe  management  of  all  non-exdusive  schools — the  number  being 
unaacertainedy  as  Mr.  Stephens'  Letter,  pp.  11,  12,  shows,  that  it  is 
rather  doubtfal  whether  the  proposed  scheme  of  transfer  would  include 
455  schools,  or  eleven  merely.  We  incline  to  think  the  larger  number 
was  intended,  but  that  it  was  deemed  safer  bj  the  framer  of  the  Report 
to  suggest  l^iislation  by  a  general  definition,  capable  of  most  sweeping 
and  confiscating  application  afterwards,  than  by  a  candid  enumeration 
of  the  particular  schools,  the  management  of  which  was  thus  intended 
to  be  altered.  This  might  awaken  remonstrance,  llie  other  teems 
shorter,  and  is  less  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  or  opposition.  At 
present  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  scheme  is  a  covert  plan  of 
giant  confiscation,  or  an  alteration  in  the  management  of  some  few 
sdiools,  equally  innocent  and  useless. 

But  another  instance  we  must  |iye  of  the  curious  effect  of  clear  evi- 
dence on  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners.  We  have  before  noticed  the 
vast  superiority  from  the  first  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School  over  all  the 
others,  and  of  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  Dungannon  School.  Now 
the  patronage  of  these  has  been  exercised  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  by  the  Primates ;  and  their  liberality,  which  has  tended  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  those  schools,  has  in  no  little  degree  been  caused  by 
their  being  patrons.  The  patronage  of  the  Royal  Schools,  which  have 
been  either  total  failures,  or  only  of  late  gaining  a  respectable  position, 
has  been  in  the  Crown ;  yet  the  three  Commissioners  recommend,  p.  64, 
that  the  patronage  of  all  the  Royal  Schoob  should  be  vested  in  the  pro- 
posed Board,  to  contribute  to  their  permanent  efficiency. 

We  cannot  now  notice  the  various  other  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  abuses  which  have  pre- 
vailed, and  are  still  but  too  prevalent,  in  the  management  of  very  many 
endowed  schools  throughout  Ireland.  Flagrant  abuse  of  patronage,  ne- 
glect, want  of  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  mismanagement  of  every 
kind,  have  too  oflen  disappointed  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
founders ;  and  we  looked  vnth  anxiety  to  the  appearance  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  which  we  hoped  would  contain  a  fair,  reasonable, 
and  well-devised  scheme  for  the  correction  of  all  abuses,  and  insuring 
increased  efficiency  in  these  well-intended  establishments.  Tediousness 
and  trifling,  inaccuracy  of  statement,  and  an  obliquity  of  perception, 
have,  we  greatly  fear  made  their  Report  as  worthless  as  it  is  expensive, 
and  have  thus  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, hoped  for  a  well-considered  plan  of  improvement,  naturally  flow- 
ing from  the  evidence,  and  thus  recommending  itself,  rather  than  a  report 
characterized  by  Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Letter,  p. 
29,  as  '* vicious  in  principle,  bad  in  law,  and  defective"  in  not  making 
adequate  provision  for  the  better  regulation  of  those  noble  endowments 
in  Ireland,  and  which  would  be  a  most  unjust  and  unsafe  basis  for  any 
legislation. 
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''Though  now  my  voice  is  seldom  heard^ 
I  tell  thee,  stranger,  I  have  sung 
Where  Tara's  hundred  harps  have  rung; 
And  1  have  rode  by  Brian's  side. 
Rolling  back  the  Danish  tide ; 
I  know  each  echo,  long  and  low. 
Of  still,  romantic  GlendaAough." 


HBE  IfAME  IS  INIBPAIL,   THE   *' X8LAMB  Of  DSfiTIMT. 

She  sleeps  !  her  cheek  is  pale  ivith  the  sorrow  of  ages — and  the  heart- 
wrung  tear  yet  elitters  beneath  the  darkly-drooping  eye-lash — and  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom  falls  slow  and  measared  as  the  wearied  ooean,  for 
the  stomas  have  swept  over  her  soul. 

Long  and  weary  had  been  her  vigil  on  that  lone  rock»  fbam-woro  bj 
the  rolling  water,  and  her  face  was  ever  turned  westward,  where,  fiur 
beyond  cloud  and  tempest,  lingered  one  ray  of  golden  glowing  light,  a 
memory  of  her  glorious  noon. 

And  the  wild  storm  raved  around  her,  and  the  red  wrath  of  heaven 
flashed  by  her.  The  salt  foam  of  ocean  was  wet'  on  her  cheek,  and 
rusted  on  the  stringless  harp  that  lay  beside  her ;  for  one  by  one  its 
chords  had  burst,  and  from  each  dying  note  a  wild  wail  of  unearthly 
melody  passed  through  the  nations.  And  that  music  is  the  only  chro* 
nide  of  her  story  :  fierce  and  gentle,  hke  the  high  blood  of  the  brave ; 
soft,  winning,  and  tender,  as  the  first  smile  of  love ;  free,  brilliant,  and 
flashing,  as  the  humour  of  her  children,  it  tells  of  a  race  who  wore,  on 
their  proud  and  open  brow,  the  very  bearing  of  their  mother,  Nature- 
terrible  in  their  strength,  unmatched  in  their  beauty,  intense  in  their 
sorrow,  reckless  and  childlike  in  their  joy — aUs  I  too  wayward  in  alL 

And  still  her  eyes  looked  westward ;  but  the  storm  grew  wilder,  and 
the  cries  of  death  came  up,  borne  on  the  blast  from  below,  for  her 
children  were  falling  in  the  valleys.  Dark  night  overshadowed  them, 
and  the  hurtling  of  demon  wings  was  in  the  air ;  the  hand  of  famine 
was  ice-cold  on  their  hearts,  and  the  hot  breath  of  pestilence  soorched 
their  cheeks.  And  then  an  agony  came  over  her,  and  the  closing  night 
enfolded  her. 

But  a  gentle  breeze  came  from  the  east,  and  cooled  her  brow,  and 
fanned  her  fevered  head,  and  she  slept.  Her  sister,  younger  and  stronger, 
watches  over  her,  bending  from  her  island  throne*  Much  hath  she 
wronged  that  stricken  one,  but  she  hath  made  much  amends. 

She  sleeps  I  Dreams  she  now  of  the  past,  or  hath  she  visions  of  the 
future  f    May  the  just  Grod  of  nations  grant  her  a  glorious  awakening ! 
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THS    ILOWBB    or    TBI    BSD    BBABOR. 

OBAPTSB  !• 

HOW  THX  8UH  SET  A3KD  B08E  IN  THE  DATS  OF  CONKOB  MAO  HBSSA^  XIMO  Of 
ULSTEBy  B.  €.  15. 

The  sun  was  setting  red  on  Camtogher,  when  the  fair-haired  hunter 
left  the  lake  of  FaTail,  and  the  bajing  of  hounds,  and  the  Toices  of  men, 
died  away  behind  him  through  the  woods  of  Calga.  All  night  long  the 
east  wind  blew  cold  on  his  cheek»  and  whistled  through  his  hair.  The 
^d  oaks  of  Calga  murmured  above  his  head,  the  white  owl  hooted  after 
lum,  and  flapp^  softlj  by ;  the  wild  deer  rose  up  from  his  lair  with  a 
startled  crashy  and  bounded  far  before  him ;  the  hungry  wolves  swept 
across  his  path  in  howling  packs ;  but  straight  as  the  rays  of  the  bright 
star  that  guided  him  through  vale  and  forest,  he  held  Ins  course.  The 
Finn  swelled  black  as  midnight  in  his  way,  but  he  breasted  it  at  the 
Wolves'  Pool,  and  with  unlmted  breath,  pressed  right  up  Gortfinna, 
for  Ardan's  was  the  fleetest  foot  in  Erin  save  one,  and  that  was  Rori's, 
the  King's  jester.  The  grey  light  of  morning  was  upon  the  world  when 
Ardan  rest^  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  looking  eastward,  he 
saw  a  bright  spot  like  silver  upon  the  far  water«of  Neagh,  and  then  the 
hunter  bent  his  head  in  adoration  before  the  Royal  Sun.  And  his  dog 
Lnath,  the  bravest  hound  in  Uladb,  gased  upon  him  in  wonder,  with 
eyes  and  ears,  as  was  her  wont,  and  laid  herself  down  to  sleep  beside 
him,  for  she  knew  that  this  business  concerned  not  her.  But  when  the 
good  hound  laid  her  nose  to  the  earth  she  was  discomforted,  and  rose  up 
with  a  whining  note,  and  tracing  the  ground  onwards  to  the  brow  of  the 
momitain,  she  looked  down  intently,  and  lifting  her  head,  gave  forth  a 
melancholy  cry.  And  Ardan,  rising  from  his  prayer,  followed  her,  and 
looked  and  listened  earnestly,  but  he  only  heard  the  idling  of  the  birds 
on  the  heather,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  far  off  upon  the  plain.  And 
he  dud  Luath  for  her  folly,  and  unwinding  his  sUng,  he  fitted  it  to  his 
hand*  and  sprang  lightly  down  the  mountain  side,  and  Luath  followed 
him  in  distrustful  submission.  But  when  they  entered  the  woods  of 
Deire  Toire  she  recovered  her  spirit,  and  sprang  ioyfully  forward ;  then 
before  an  open  glade  she  stopped  with  a  sharp  challenge,  and  the  light 
bounding  of  a  deer  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  hunter,  and  flying  into  the 
open  space,  a  noble  stag  stood  full  fronting  him  with  branching  antler 
and  brown  heaving  flimk.  Then  whirling  the  thong  round  his  head, 
Ardan  struck  him  full  upon  his  broad  forehead,  and  with  a  high  bound 
in  air,  he  Mi  forwards  on  his  knees,  and  ere  he  could  gain  his  feet,  the 
sharp  teeth  of  Luath  were  in  his  throat,  and  ploughing  the  ground 
with  hia  antlers,  again  he  fell  forward.  But  now  the  white  knee  of  the 
hunter  was  upon  his  side,  and  the  keen  knife  of  the  hunter  was  in  his 
heart,  and  spuming  the  turf,  he  died  hke  a  beast  of  game. 

Now,  not  many  bowshots  ofl*  was  the  bawn^of  Angus  the  shepherd, 
and  Ax^s  was  the  friend  of  Ardan.  So  he  broke  the  stag  like  a  skilful 
hunter,  and  tying  the  carcase  by  the  strong  tendons  high  up  in  the  oak 
boughs  above  the  reach  of  the  prowling  wolves,  he  threw  the  best  pieces 
across  his  shoulder^  and  held  his  way  toward  the  dwelling  of  Angus, 
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where  the  blue  smoke  curled  over  the  trees,  and  Luath  bounded  joy- 
fully before  him,  and  Angus  met  him  at  the  gate  of  his  bawn*  and  gave 
him  kindly  welcome,  and  asked  what  brought  him  to  the  forest  so 
early.  And  Ardan  said,  "  I  left  the  woods  of  Derry  Calga  hist  evening, 
and  the  Lake  of  Favail  was  brown  with  ships,  and  the  shores  echo^ 
the  rough  voices  of  the  stranger.  The  armies  of  Meva  are  upon  ns,  and 
now  I  want  food,  and  one  hour's  rest,  for  I  must  be  before  flic  King  in 
Eman  with  the  close  of  evening." 

And  Angus  was  sad  when  he  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Firbolg ;  for 
he  was  old,  and  his  bawn  was  far  from  any  rath,  and  his  sons  were  with 
the  King  in  Eman  at  the  feast  of  Baaltinn^.  But  Ardan  bade  him  fear 
not,  for  the  Red  Branch  should  water  their  steeds  at  Assaroe  ere  two 
suns  set,  and  he  would  bring  his  friend  a  score  of  strong  bondsmen 
from  the  land  of  Onaghtma,t  who  should  build  him  a  rath  in  the  forest. 

Then  Angus  laid  before  the  warrior  such  fare  as  the  vnld  woods 
inight  afford — rich  milk,  and  parched  com,  and  fresh  curds — and  he 
dressed  skilfully  in  the  embers  a  part  of  the  venison  which  Ardan  had 
brought — and  Luath  sat  by  her  master,  and  received  her  portion ;  and 
then  Ardan  laid  himself  on  the  shepherd's  bed  of  fragrant  heath,  and 
closed  his  eyes  to  sleep,  for  he  had  far  and  fast  to  go  ere  night.  And 
again  the  dog  became  discontented,  and  went  out  with  Angus,  whim- 
pering and  suspicious ;  and  they  went  dovm  to  the  gate  of  the  bawn,  for 
the  dwelling  was  upon  a  hill.  But  before  they  reached  the  gate.  Loath 
raised  her  voice  in  the  same  wild  howl  which  she  had  uttered  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  old  man  turned  to  chide  the  dog ;  but  he  opened  his 
mouth  only  to  give  forth  his  death-cry,  for  three  arrows  thrillea  together 
in  his  breast,  and  calling  Ardan  in  one  terrible  shout,  he  sank  down 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  the  red  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  llien 
the  hound  couched  close  on  the  earth  beside  him,  silent  and  motionless 
as  she  were  dead,  but  the  hair  bristled  upon  her  back,  and  her  eyes 
glanced  fire  on  the  gateway,  and  her  lips  were  drawn  back  from  her 
white  teeth  in  deadly  rage.  '  But  ere  the  death-cry  failed  in  the  mouth 
of  Angus,  two  men  burst  through  the  gateway,  and  one  bounded  over 
the  wall,  and  the  three  rushed  together  like  wolves  up  to  the  hut 
where  Ardan  was  sleeping ;  but  as  they  passed  the  dying  man,  Luath 
sprang  with  a  hoarse  roar  on  the  leader.  He  was  a  strong-limbed,  light 
man ;  his  face  was  disguised  with  the  dark  dye  of  the  alder,  and  his 
mantle  was  wound  round  his  left  arm ;  and  as  he  held  it  up  to  guard  his 
throat,  the  dog  bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  drove  her  sharp  teeth 
through  the  garment ;  and  he  fell  on  one  knee ;  but  with  the  broad* 
bladed  sword  which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand,  he  struck  the  dog 
twice,  so  that  the  blood  streamed  down  her  shoulder,  yet  she  would  not 
80  quit  her  hold,  but  pressed  the  fiercer  for  his  throat  Then  the  others 
turned  to  help  him,  but  they  were  stayed  by  a  shout,  as  of  the  bursting 
thunder,  and  looking  upwards,  they  saw  Ardan  coming  upon  them  like 
a  flood  down  Assaroe.  Whirling  the  ffa  dearg^X  he  drove  it  right 
through  the  body  of  the  foremost,  nor  waited  to  watch  its  coarse,  but 
springing  in  upon  the  other,  he  bent  his  body  so  that  a  spear-thrust 

♦  Enclosure  for  cattle.  t  The  old  name  of  Connaught. 

X  Literally,  red  javelin. 
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grmted  by  his  side,  and  catching  him  by  the  neck,  he  drove  his  keen 
hontiiijg-skean  twice  and  thrice  throueh  his  heart,  then  hurline  the 
qaivering  body  from  him,  he  turned  to  help  Luath.  Now,  Luath  s  foe 
was  the  mightiest  of  the  three,  and  tearing  himself  off  from  her,  so  that 
be  wounded  his  arm  and  left  part  of  his  mantle  in  the  dog's  hold,  he 
fled.  He  was  scarce  three  spears*  length  in  front  of  Ardan  when  he 
tamed  to  fly ;  the  staked  enclosure  of  the  bawn  rose  level  with  his 
nedc,  but  he  deared  it  at  a  bound*  And  Ardan  laid  his  hand  upon  it, 
and  spnmg  lightly  after ;  and  the  hound  would  fam  have  followed,  but 
striking  fall  upon  the  fence,  she  fell  heavily  backwards,  for  she  was 
aoidy  wounded.  And  Ardan  pressed  close  after  his  enemy,  and  flinging 
away  his  heavy  sword,  the  fugitive  ran  lightly  northwards. 

Now,  before  they  had  gone  three  sling-casts,  Ardan  saw  that  he  could 
not  come  up  with  his  foe,  but  that  he  rather  lost  ground ;  so  gathering 
together  all  his  power,  he  made  a  sudden  drive  in  upon  him,  as  a  hound 
after  a  deer,  but  the  watchful  runner  dropped  on  his  knees  dose  on  the 
grcNind,  like  a  fiedling  hawk,  and  tripping  Ardan,  he  threw  him  far 
along  the  ground,  then  rising,  he  ran  swift  and  lightly  eastward ;  and 
when  Ardan  gathered  himseu  up,  he  saw  that  he  was  left  far  behind, 
and  he  was  bruised,  and  discomfited,  and  angry,  so  he  gave  up  the 
diase,  and  shouted  **  (toward  P'  after  his  enemy,  and  the  mocking 
laughter  of  the  other  answered  him,  ringing  through  the  trees.  Then 
Ardan  retamed  to  the  bawn,  and  running  to  the  old  man,  he  raised  his 
head  softly  and  tenderly,  but  the  life  was  wdl  nigh^ne ;  and  he  gazed 
earnestly  on  Ardan  with  his  eyes,  and  he  grasped  his  hand  feebly  and 
convulsively,  for  he  would  fam  give  all  his  white  flocks  and  smooth- 
sided  herds  that  he  might  speak  one  short  message ;  but  the  wealth  of 
Eman  could  not  buy  him  a  word,  for  the  coming  of  death  is  like  the 
first  day  of  infancy — feeble,  painful,  and  inarticulate.  And  while  Ardan 
looked,  he  saw  the  change  of  death  passing  over  Angus,  and  he  laid 
him  gently  back,  and  his  soul  swelled  up  with  grief  and  anger ;  for  he 
had  been  in  fight,  when  warriors  fell  in  their  pride,  and  his  heart  was 
hard  as  steel,  but  never  till  now  had  he  seen  white  locks  stained  with 
life-blood ;  then  carrying  the  old  man's  body,  he  laid  him  reverently  in 
his  dwelling,  and  returning  to  search  for  Luath,  he  found  her  lying 
where  she  had  Men,  and  her  eyes  lighted  when  he  came,  and  she 
moaned  feebly,  and  licked  his  hand ;  so  he  took  her  to  the  water — for 
loss  of  blood  ever  brings  thirst — and  be  washed  her  wounds  and  bound 
them,  and  laid  her  in  the  hut  beside  the  bodv  of  Angus ;  and  he  put 
food  and  water  by  her,  being  persuaded  that  she  would  recover,  for  he 
knew  that  life  was  strong  in  her  race ;  and  he  was  determined,  when 
he  retamed  with  the  Red  Branch,  to  bum  the  body  of  Angus  and  to 
recover  his  hound — so  he  went  forth,  fastening  the  door  against  the 
prowling  beasts.  Then  with  hardened  brow  he  set  his  foot  on  the  breast 
of  the  assassin,  and  tore  out  his  javehn,  and  leaving  the  caitiff  corpses 
to  the  wolves  and  ravens,  he  addressed  himself  with  saddened  heart, 
but  untiring  limbs,  to  his  lonely  journey. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 
THE  KNIGHTS  OY  TH£  tXD  BKANCB. 


"  I  am  tbe  spirit  of  Erin's  mighty 
That  brightened  in  peaoe,  and  nerved  her  in  fight ; 
The  spirit  of  Heroes  thundering  on — 

Gloriously,  gloriousljr  I 
The  i)>iHt  of  iJJUdetiB  weepmg  < 
Wildij,  tenderly  r 


A  THOUSAWD  fires  were  twmkling  ortr  the  tredden  pkdas  of  BiiMn«  ani 
the  bum  of  multitudes  roee  up  throngh  the  cakn  sir ;  bat  far  tmwj 
westwards^  Ardmecha*  with  her  fields  oif  yeUow  com  and  dark  greea 
meadow»  was  sleeping  silent  in  the  pale  twilight.  One  solitary  traTriler 
held  his  way  down  by  tbe  wood  of  Keinbaeth.  His  dress  was  stained  with 
deep-red  spots»  and  his  white  skin  was  torn  by  the  thorns  of  the  fiireBt» 
and  his  face  was  pale  and  sorrowful.  And  as  he  passed  forth  finom  the 
wood»  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  burning  pine-cones  came  pleasantlj  to 
his  nostrils^  as  it  floated  downwards  htaa.  the  niighty  tower  where  the 
sacred  fire  boms  for  erer,  stretching  upwards  its  caressing  arms  to  the 
gracious  sun.  And  the  distant  hum  of  the  people  M  sofUy  upon  his 
ear.  Then  bis  eye  brigfatened«  and  with  quickened  step  he  boandod 
forwards,  till  he  might  distinguish  dearly  we  deep  Toioes  of  warrlon» 
the  baying  of  hounds,  the  tinkling  of  harps,  and  the  light  laughter  ef 
women.  Right  before  him  a  troop  of  girls  were  weaving  wreaths  of 
forest  flowers,  and  one  of  them,  with  ndi  brown  hair  and  laugfaiiif^ 
eyes,  drew  the  chain  which  she  had  woven  across  his  path,  saying*  **  I 
put  thee  under  solemn  '  geasa,'*  Prince,  that  thou  tdl  us  thy  news/' 

And  Ardan  answered,  **  Evil  befal  me  when  I  refuse  so  fair  aohaHenge ; 
the  best  news  I  have,  lady,  is  of  a  lovely  maiden  who  threw  roses  ia  the 

Eh  of  a  tired  soldier."  And  kissiiig  the  flovpers,  he  wound  them  roaed 
head,  and  passed  laughing  on  t  but  the  girl,  blushing,  fell  back 
among  her  fellows.  The  crowds  of  noisy  hurlers^  shouting  and  dis- 
puting as  they  returned  from  their  games,  made  way  before  his  mM» 
presence.  He  passed  by  the  camp-fires,  where  women  were  dresaiBg 
venison  and  boar's-flesh,  and  men  were  shaping  and  meading  their 
weapons ;  then  by  silent  groups  gathered  round  bards  and  story^telien, 
listening  to  the  tales  of  old,  the  landing  of  their  fiirefkthers»  and  the 
^oiies  of  Chum  Mileadh»  Bat  he  slackened  his  paee  when  he  came  up 
vrith  a  troop  of  knights*  horses  returning  with  their  atteadanta  to  tiie 
"  King's  Stables  ;"t  sad  he  asked  the  horseboys  whether  they  had 
seen  the  boos  of  Usna ;  and  one  of  them  answered  that  the  Frinoe 

*  Laying  under  geeua  was  an  ancient  Irish  adjuration,  and  sometimes  signi- 
fies the  curse  invoked  by  witches  and  enchanters  on  those  who  refused  to 
comply  with  their  wishes. 

t  King*s  SMfei^ihe  spot  retams  the  name  to  this  da^. 
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AinM  WAS  tveti  now  coining  np  behind  them.  And  as  he  spoke,  s  tall, 
strong  warrior  came  riding  up»  holdbg  his  heavy  wolfskin  eathbarr 
(helmet)  in  his  hand,  so  mat  the  summer  breeze  might  bloW  through 
the  heayy  locks  that  clustered  to  his  shoulders.  And  Ardan  turning, 
said,  '*  Ainl4  tdj  brother !"  And  the  fair-haired  rider  sprung  from  Ids 
hors^  and  throwing  his  arms  round  Ardan,  he  embraced  him  as  if  he 
were  retomed  from  the  dead ;  for  he  said  it  had  been  rumoured  that  be 
lajr  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  forest. 

'Then  Ardan  asked  how  it  fkred  with  his  brother  Naisi.  And  Ainl^ 
said,  *'EVeh  as  a  Wild  stag  in  a  pitfall,  he  struggles  but  to  sink  the 
deeper.    On  the  day  that  he  returned  from  Caen  Druim  he  was  pre- 

GLnng  to  follow  thee  northward,  but  the  same  evening  destiny  carried 
m  again  to  the  sunlmer-boWer  in  the  wood  of  Keinbaeth,  and  Deirdri, 
the  King^s  betrothed,  was  there ;  and  he  came  back  like  one  in  a  dream, 
bttt  he  said  that  he  would  wait  (to  follow  thee^  till  the  sames  were 
over.  And  the  nett  day  at  the  shooting  he  tnissea  the  standing- target, 
so  that  Clan  Usna  murmured,  and  the  boys  laughed.  Yesterday  at 
the  boar-hunt  we  saw  him  not,  but  when  it  was  spread  abroad  that 
Deirdr6  had  embroidered  a  tunic  for  the  winner  of  the  wrestling,  he 
came  to  the  field  to-day,  and  he  threw  the  mightiest  in  Erin  before 
him,  as  a  vnld  bull  tosses  the  brachounds.  Cuchullin  and  Connal 
Cearnach  remained  with  him,  champions  of  the  day.  Then  Cuchullin 
taking  him  by  the  hand  saluted  him  as  victor,  and  retired  from  the 
lists ;  but  Connal  the  Unforgiring  came  sternly  on—- his  broad  chest 
heaving  for  the  struggle ;  and  they  met,  as  a  king-stag  faces  a  forest 
bulL  They  remained  locked  while  a  swifl  fbotman  might  run  round  the 
great  rath,  and  Naisi  came  twice  on  his  knee ;  then  the  people  shouted, 
and  rising  like  the  wave  that  swells  against  Ben  Edar,  he  bore  Connal 
backwards,  and  giving  the  right  hip,  he  flung  him  so  that  he  could  not 
rise  or  speak  wbUe  yon  might  run  two  bowshots. 

"  Then  the  people  bore  Naisi  high  in  air  to  the  Brehon's  Chair,  where 
Deirdri  sat  by  the  King^  and  she  blushed  and  trembled  when  she  gave 
the  prise ;  but^Naisi  was  very  pale,  and  the  King's  brow  gloomed  like 
thunder,  and  rising,  he  told  Feidlimhe,  the  arch-priest,  to  conduct  the 
lady  his  dau^ter  home,  for  that  the  games  were  ended.  And  he  strode 
npwards  towards  the  rath,  and  kicked  his  favourite  dog  Cusbrac,  so  that 
he  rolled  out  howling  before  him  ;  and  to-night  Naisi  presides  over  the 
feast  in  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch  as  victor  of  the  day,  but  the  King 
eomes  not  to  the  banquet.  I  tell  thee,  Ardan,  by  the  everlasting  fire, 
if  Naisi  but  gives  the  word  we  will  carry  away  the  maiden  without 
harming  a  curl  of  her  waving  hair,  even  in  the  face  of  Connor  Mac 
Nessa  and  all  Clann  Rudri." 

But  Ardan  said,  ''  Hold  in  thine  anger,  my  brother,  we  will  hear 
Naisi's  will  on  the  matter — Clan  Usna  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Alas,  Ainl€,  I  would  we  had  never  left  the  green  woods  and  sunny  hills 
of  Caen  Druim ;  we  have  won  glory  at  Eman,  but  we  have  left  hap- 
piness behind  us.*' 

**  I  tell  thee  again,  Ardan,''  answered  AinK,  **  this  is  not  a  time  for 
dreaming.  Thou  lovest  Moma,  the  King^s  daughter,  and  Naisi  loves 
Deirdre,  the  King's  betrothed ;  therefore  Connor  hates  ye  both,  and 
Connor's  anger  is  not  like  a  woman's,  to  be  appeased  by  wise  words. 
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Last  night  the  arms  of  Naisi  fell  in  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch,  and 
bis  sword  pierced  through  the  shield  from  the  inner  side,  so  that  danger 
threatens  trom  our  own  order.  For  seven  days  I  have  not  seen  Ron, 
the  King's  jester,  or  his  two  fosterers,  and  they  never  yet  bestirred 
themselves  but  for  evil." 

Then  Ardan  told  Ainl6  how  he  was  set  upon  in  the  forest,  and  how 
Aneus  was  slain ;  and  thus  conversing  they  went  up  towards  the  Great 

The  moat  lay  deep  and  black  round  three  parts  of  the  rath,  and  the 
remaimng  side  was  as  a  wall  of  rock.  But  now  up  the  broad  eastern 
causeway  were  streaming  warriors  and  pages,  and  slaves  bearing  bur- 
deus,  and  strangers  come  from  far  to  attend  the  games,  and  to  see  the 
glories  of  Eman.  And  the  Bang's  guards,  and  the  bondsmen,  and  the 
attendants  of  the  royal  household  were  lodged  in  the  lower  circle,  where 
was  also  the  great  hospital.  Thence  sloped  up  the  green  sides  of  the 
inner  rath,  where  stood  tlie  Great  Hall  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Red  Branch ; 
there  hung  their  arms  on  the  smooth  walls,  and  there  they  held  their 
royal  feasts  when  they  assembled  from  all  the  five  kingdoms  of  green 
Erin.  But  far  above  again  towered  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  the 
royal  banner  of  yellow  embroidered  linen  glistened  white  against  the 
darkening  sky.  Ou  either  side  the  doorway  rose  a  straight,  tall  spear, 
supporting  a  brazen  cresset,  wherein  burned  a  bright  beacon  of  pine- 
resin,  that  threw  around  a  light  like  day.  Right  in  the  entrance  sat  the 
Kin^  and  the  richly-inlaid  tables  were  before  him,  whereon  he  was 
playing  chess  ffitcheall)  with  Feidlimhe,  the  arch-priest  His  head  was 
Dare,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  haughty  features  and  mighty  frame, 
but  his  brow  was  knit  darkly,  so  that  his  red-brown  hair  curlea  low  on 
his  broad  forehead,  and  his.  strong-veined  hand  was  clenched  on  the 
table  before  him. 

From  within  the  house,  partly  hushed  as  if  in  awe,  came  the  light- 
hearted  laughter  of  childhood,  and  the  sweet,  low  tones  of  a  maiden's 
voice ;  and  far  back  in  the  chamber,  but  full  in  the  flood  of  light  Uiat 
shone  down  the  centre,  stood  a  fair  child.  On  his  arm  he  had  a  mimic 
shield,  in  his^hand  a  reed-spear ;  his  hair,  of  tawny  gold,  curled  round 
his  white  forehead ;  and  his  cheek  flushed  bright  red,  and  his  dark  eyes 
sparkled,  half  in  wrath  and  half  in  laughter,  as  he  stnu^led  in  the  light 
folds  of  a  woman's  scarf  which  fettered  his  limbs.  And  before  him  sat  a 
maiden,  partly  hidden  in  the  king's  shadow.  She,  too,  was  like  the 
monarch,  but  she  resembled  him  as  the  soft,  sweet  moonlight  reflects 
the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun.  And  she  flung  back  her  golden  curls,  and 
laughed  merrily,  as  she  entangled  the  baby  warrior  in  uie  winding  folds 
of  her  scarf.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth  she  started,  as  a  voice 
vnthout  came  upon  her  ear,  and  her  fair  brow  flushed  crimson,  and 
then  fell  pale  as  the  winter  snow.  Another  shadow  was  thrown  across 
the  floor,  and  two  tall  warriors  stood  before  the  King.  And  when  Connor 
Mac  Nessa  looked  up,  his  cheek  also  paled,  and  his  heavy  brows  met, 
and  his  strong  hand  was  clenched  ou  the  carved  chessman,  which  he 
held  till  it  was  crushed  in  his  mighty  grasp.  And  one  of  the  warriors 
spoke  and  said,  <*  May  the  King*s  days  be  like  the  waters  of  the  Boino, 
full,  flowing,  and  prosperous.  Ardan,  the  son  of  Usna,  greets  thee. 
The  Firboig  are  in  Uladh,  and  their  warriors  swarm  like  summer-bees 
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idoiig  die  sbores  of  FaTail ;  and  this  time  last  eTening,  when  I  left  the 
heights  of  Calga,  their  camp-fires  were  spread  over  the  conntrj  like  the 
stars  of  hearen." 

Then  the  King  sprang  up  in  haste,  so  that  he  overtomed  the  tables 
and  the  chessmen  upon  Feidlimhe,  the  priest.  And  he  said,  "  By  the 
bones  of  Mac  Fintain  thou  bringest  fair  tidings,  son  of  Usna."  And  he 
gave  him  the  right  hand,  as  was  the  custom  between  the  brethren  of 
the  Bed  Branch,  but  the  King's  grasp  was  hard  and  cold,  like  a  hand 
graven  in  stone.  And  he  called  to  those  within  the  house  to  bring 
forth  the  goblet  of  King  Cormac,  and  the  King's  steward  came  out 
bearing  the  cup.  It  was  of  dark,  polished  jew,  and  hooped  with  three 
dfdets  of  gold,  and  within  sparkled  rich  wine  from  the  land  of  the 
^rbolg,  and  the  King  drank  and  passed  the  goblet  to  the  warriors,  and 
he  bade  them  announce  his  coming  to  the  banquet  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Bed  Branch.  So  the  sons  of  Usna  went  forth,  saluting  the  King ;  and 
as  thej  passed  by  the  hazel-grore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Palace,  where 
were  the  women's  apartments,  an  aged  crone  met  them,  covered  in  a 
dark  mantle,  and  she  beckoned  Ardan  aside.  But  Ainl6  said,  "  Do  not 
obey  her»  she  will  put  some  fearful  ffeasa  upon  thee.  By  the  blessed 
light,  I  had  rather  face  ten  Firbolg,  single-handed,  than  go  into  the 
darkness  with  her."  Then  the  coUiagh  (old  woman)  motioned  Ainl^ 
angrily  away,  and  Ardan  told  him  to  ^ar  not  for  him,  but  to  wait  at 
the  foot  of  the  rath,  and  Ainl^  would  still  have  answered,  but  the  hag 
raised  her  bent  form,  and  shook  her  hand  so  menacingly,  that  he  shud- 
dered and  went  silently  down.  Then  she  led  Ardan  aside  into  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  and  leaning  on  her  staff,  she  said  in  trembling 
tones — 

^  Prince,  thy  star  b  brightening  over  heaven ;  thou  art  the  chosen 
of  a  great  Queen,*  whose  throne  is  the  mip;htiest  in  Erin,  and  on  whose 
like  for  beauty  the  sun  never  looked,  and  m  token  of  her  love  she  hath 
sent  thee  this  golden  bracelet"  And  she  held  forth  the  glittering  gift ; 
bnt  Ardan  put  it  back  with  his  hand,  and  said, 

**  Grood  mother,  tell  thy  lovely  Queen  to  share  her  throne  with  one 
more  worthy.  My  clan  is  small  in  Erin,  and  my  brother  is  thanistf 
to  Usna.   I  could  bring  her  nought  but  my  single  sword/' 

And  the  crone  answered  scomftdly — 

"  Thy  heart  is  cold,  warrior,  and  thine  ambition  low ;  the  greater  the 
hei^t,  the  prouder  should  be  the  soul  of  youth  to  climb  it  They  lie, 
then,  who  say  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  Clan  Usna  runs  the  bluest 
in  Erin."  And  Ardan's  pale  cheek  flushed  famtly,  but  the  proud  light 
shone  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said— 

"  None  ever  found  the  blood  of  Clan  Usna  false,  and  Ardan's  heart 
is  given  where  his  truth  was  long  since  plec^ped." 

And  the  hag  answered — 

'*  Turn,  then,  and  hear  the  curse  which  thv  fiunt  heart  brings  on 
thee."  And  Ardan  turned  quickly,  for  the  laugh  that  fell  on  his  ear  was 
dear  as  the  ringing  of  a  silver  harp.  And  as  he  looked,  the  dark  mantle 

*  Meva,  at  this  time  Queen  of  Connaught,  was  fkmoos  for  her  power,  her 
beauty,  and  her  intrigues, 
t  Tkamttp  heir  apparent    Suocesnon  was  elective,  not  hereditary. 
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fell,  and  showed  the  sanny  hair  and  lovely  face  of  Connoi^s  daughter. 
But  even  while  she  laughed,  the  tear  stood  in  her  eye,  and  she  said — 

"  Forgive  me,  Ardan,  for  even  now  my  heart  smote  me,  when  I  saw 
thy  face  so  pale  and  sorrowful ;  hut  I  longed  to  know  if  Moma  was 
forgotten,  for  thou  wouldst  not  look  on  me  when  last  I  saw  4iee»  ten 
days  agone.*' 

And  Ardan  said — 

"  Dear  lady,  because  my  best  wish  for  thee  was  that  thon  shouldst 
forget  me.  Thou  art  no  longer  a  child,  and  thy  father  is  wise,  and  hath 
chosen  a  fittii\g  husband  for  thee.  Connal  Ceamach  is  among  the 
hravest  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  his  following  in  Uladh  i^  only  less  than 
the  King's,  while  Ardan  is  but  the  brother  of  Naisi.'*  And  the  tea? 
stole  down  Morna's  cheek,  and  her  proud  lip  quivered,  as  she  said — 

"Though  thou  tire  of  me  thyself,  thou  shalt  never  hand  me  to 
another.  Alas !  what  have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  s^nd  me  to 
Connal  the  Unforgiving  7"  And  Ardan  caught  her  to  his  breast,  and 
said — 

"  I  will  wear  thee  here  for  ever,  for  there  is  none  like  thee  in  hroad 
Erin." 

The  glare  of  torches  and  the  clashing  of  arms  told  that  the  King 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  Knights  in  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch,  and 
Ardan  sprang  lightly  down  the  narrow  path  to  join  his  brother. 

The  maiden  shrunk  back  in  the  shadow  while  the  martial  train  swept 
by,  and  she  watched  them  dreamily,  as  the  torches,  one  by  one,  went 
out  from  sight  round  the  winding  roadway,  and  the  echoes  of  Clann 
JRudri*s  war- song,  and  the  refrain  of  the  clashing  shields,  died  away 
on  her  ears.  But  long  through  that  summer-night  the  stars  looked 
down  on  a  sweet,  sad  face,  and  a  brow  as  fair  and  pure  as  their  own  •oft 
light. 
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'^  THE  BOMANCE  OP  ART. 

'  laVB  AND  FAnrRNG. 

^Amono  tlie  mmy  yrioBi  which  hay«  exerriied  a  powerful  ioftnenee 
-te  tiie  einer-Tsiymg  and  vomande  world  of  artist-life,  that  of  Love  oeeu- 
■|riM  a  prominent   place.    Many  a  straoffe  ad  ^n tare  and  hairbreadth 
iieape,  many  an  inatance  of  eonstancy  and  devotion,  many  a  snccett fal 
straggle  and  develofmient  of  aeniua,  and— alas  1  that  it  should  also  be 
•o — many  a  fatal  error  and  CHsgradatiou  of  the  highest  gifts,  may  be 
tfaeed  to  ita  rasistlcss  power.    But,  upon  the  whole,  its  influence  upon 
Art  seema  to  have  been  benefioiaL    It  has  exalted  far  oftener  than  de* 
based  ;  and,  if  it  baa  ooeanonally  urged  to  crime,  or  steeped  the  spirit 
ia  rioth  and  aenauality,  it  has  more  mquently  stimulated  to  active,  per- 
■evering,  and  meritoiious  ecertions.     It  may  be  said  to  hare  created 
tbree  painters,  wlio,  but  for  its  promptings,  might  have  lived  and  died 
anknown  ;   and,  although  the  spheres  of  their  labours  lay  far  apart, 
Italy  eUusfting  one,  Spain  another,  and  Holland  the  third,  there  is  a  re- 
maskable   similarity  in  their  histories,  which  we  propose  briefly  to 
ehromele  for  tbe  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

Tbe  first  of  these  artists^^Antonio  Solano,  sumamed  Lo  Zingaro — 
was  bom  in    1382,  at  Civita,  near  Chieti,  in  the  Abruzzi.     He  was 
origiaally  a  blacksmith,  or  rather  a  tinker,  and  exercised  this  calling 
antil  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  a  romantic  incident  induced  him  for 
cuer  to  abandon  it.     He  had  gone  to  Naples  to  prosecute  his  trade,  was 
one  day  snmmoned  to  repair  some  kitehen-utensils,  and,  while  engaged 
in  doing  so,  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  female,  the  daughter 
of  tbe  paints  Colantonio  del  Fiore.     The  result  was  that  he  fell  vio- 
lently IB  loTS  with  her ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  servile  occupation,  had  the 
Midasity  to  aspire  to  ber  hand.     His  pretensions  at  first  amused  Col- 
mtonki ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  press  his  suit,  he  at  length  told  him 
that  his  daughter  should  only  become  the  wife  of  a  painter.      Nothing 
daunted  by  this  declaration,  Solario  asked  and  obtained  ten  years  to 
perfeet  bimself  as  an  artist ;  and,  inspired  by  love,  betook  himself  to 
the  stody  of  design  with  the  utmost  ardour.    Anxious  to  obtain  the  in- 
stTUdkm  of  a  good  noaster,  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Lippo  Dalmasio — also  called  Lippo  delle  Madonne,  from  his 
uum^FOus  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  grace  with  which  they  were 
painted.     Under  Lippo  he  studied  for  seven  years,  and  then — that 
nothing  migbt  be  left  undone  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his  lady-love — lefb 
bis  studies  and  travelled  over  Italy,  studying  everywhere  the  works  of 
tiie  greatest  painters,  and  comparmg  them  with  his  own  efforts.     He 
NUBtod  Venice,  Florence,  Ferrara,  and  Rome  ;  and  at  length,  when  con- 
vinced of  his  own  powers,  returned  to  Naples,  and,  concealing  his  name, 
offered  himself  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  ;  in  this  he  succeeded 
aiwdl,  thathe  consideredhimsdf  entitled  to  go  to  Colantonioand  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.     He  was  well  received,  and  obtained  as  tbe 
icivard  of  his  long  and  strenuous  effnrts  theband  of  ber  whose  love  had 
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originated  and  supported  theio  The  love  which  he  had  ocmceived  in  a 
day  made  him  a  painter  for  ever,  and  he  became  one  of  the  first  artists 
of  his  time.  His  romantic  history,  as  well  as  his  merits,  contiibated 
to  spread  his  fame,  and  he  was  soon  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of 
Naples.  Both  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans  employed  him  to  de- 
corate their  convents ;  and  in  a  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran  he  has  introducea  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  saints  which  surround  the  Virgin.  Like 
Angelico,  and  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  Solario  was  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  illuminating.  In  thb  way  he  decorated  the 
pases  of  several  Bibles,  and  a  MS.  of  Seneca's  tragedies,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Naples* 
Solario  is  distinguished  for  the  beautiful  expression  of  his  heads,  the 
freshness  of  his  colouring,  and  the  animation  of  his  figures.  He  also 
composed  with  much  skiU ;  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  figures  are 
frequently  defective  in  drawing.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  distinguished 
School  of  Art  at  Naples.  His  finest  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  choir 
of  San  Severino,  representing  in  several  compartments  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  containing  an  incredible  variety  of  figures  and  subjects* 
In  spite  of  four  centuries  of  neglect,  these  frescoes  still  preserve  some- 
thing of  their  pristine  beauty.  They  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
important  part  which  the  landscape  occupies.  At  Naples,  as  elsewh^« 
in  Italy,  landscape  was  originally  introduced,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
a  mere  accessory  to  religious  painting  ;  and  at  first  it  was  not  imitated 
from  nature,  but  borrowed  from  the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks  at 
Bruges  ;  and  the  most  important  examples  of  this  early  practice  of 
landscape  now  existing  in  Naples  are  those  frescoes  of  Solario,  which 
are  thus  described  by  a  recent  observer  :* — "  Nature  and  the  creations 
of  men  are,  however,  here  represented,  not  in  their  sober  reality,  but 
ii  fabulous  combinations,  which  are  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
legends  with  which  they  are  associated.  Here  you  have  a  portrait  of 
whatever  is  most  savage  or  most  splendid  in  a  fantastic  world;  oi 
deserts  peopled  with  anchorites  and  demons ;  of  porticos,  palaces,  and 
convents,  the  abodes  of  princes  and  prelates ;  of  places  of  temptation* 
and  places  of  pleasure  and  disport ;  of  lakes  and  winding  rivers,  which 
reflect  the  enchanted  castles  on  their  cultivated  banks,  or  the  beasts  of 
the  chase,  which  approach  to  drink  in  the  limpid  and  solitary  waters." 
The  scene  now  changes  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  there  also  we  shall 
find  one  of  her  best  painters  owing*  his  inspiration  to  the  influence  of 
love.  Francisco  de  Kibalta  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
cantury  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  studied  painting  in  Valencia* 
While  prosecuting  his  studies,  he  fell  deepl v  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  his  master,  and  his  affection  was  returned  with  equal  ardour ;  but  at 
this  time  the  young  artist  gave  but  small  promise  of  future  exod- 
lence,  and  his  master  refused  to  permit  his  daughter  to  marry  one  for 
whose  abilities  he  entertained  but  little  respect.  The  lady,  however, 
was  willing  to  wait ;  and  young  Ribalta  departed  for  Italy,  determined 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  her  hand.  We  have  no  account  of  his 
studies  there ;  but  his  style  in  afler  years  shows  that  he  must  have 

•  Lord  Napier—"  Modern  Painting  at  Naples.  *• 
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attentirely  studied  tlie  works  of  the  Caracci  and  of  RaphaeL  He  re« 
mained  in  Italj  for  three  or  fonr  years,  and  then  retamed  to  Valencia 
an  accomplished  artist  and  constant  lover.  His  first  care  was  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  her  who  had  waited  and  hoped  so  long ;  and  then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  her  father,  he  proceeded  to  give  proof 
of  his  matured  powers  by  finishing  a  picture  which  had  been  left  on  the 
easel.  The  father  of  his  lady-love,  on  returning  home,  was  equally 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  finished  work,  and  de- 
clared to  his  daughter  that  this  should  be  his  son-in-law,  and  not  <<  that 
danber  Bibalta.*'  The  result  may  easily  be  imagined  :  the  lovers  were 
soon  made  happy,  and  Ribalta's  after  career  justified  the  promise  of  this 
earlj  effort.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  and  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Valencia  were  soon  filled  with  his  paintings,  as  his  industry 
was  equal  to  his  genius.  He  died  at  Valencia,  in  Januair,  1 628,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Churdi  of  San  Juan  del  Mercado.  His  works  are 
remaricable  for  power  and  freedom  of  drawing,  and  for  skilful  grouping 
and  composition,  while  the  best  of  them  are  equally  admirable  in  colour ; 
and  Mr.  Stirling  tells  us  that  on  one  of  his  pictures  being  taken  to  Italy, 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  eminent  Italian  master,  he  imme* 
diately  exclaimed,  "  O,  divtno  Raffaelle!**  mistaking  it  for  a  work  by 
that  immortal  artist.  The  Museum  of  Valencia  contains  some  fine  spe* 
cimens  of  the  works  of  Ribalta — the  best  of  which  is  a  large  picture  of 
••  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows."  Like  Solano,  Ribalta  formed  many  excel- 
lent painters,  the  principal  of  whom  were  his  own  son  Juan,  and  Josef 
Ribera,  afterwards  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  School,  and  the  great 
rival  and  opponent  of  the  followers  of  the  Caracci. 

The  third  of  these  love-created  artists  was  Quentin  Matsys — so  well 
known  in  this  country  by  his  celebrated  picture  of  ''The  Misers"  in 
Windsor  Castle.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1450,  and,  his  father 
dying  early,  supported  himself  and  his  mother  by  exercising  the  trade 
of  a  blacksmith  until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  and  dangerous  illness,  which  disabled  him  from  following  his  oc- 
cupation, and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  When  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  violence  of  this  attack,  he  undertook  to  supply  an  iron  cover 
for  a  well  near  the  Castle  of  Antwerp ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
displayed  great  ability,  both  in  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and  high  finish  of 
the  workmanship,  and  in  the  eood  taste  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
he  decorated  it.  For  the  CoUege  of  Louvain  he  also  made  an  iron 
balustrade  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  But  the  exertion  required  by 
these  labours  proved  too  much  for  his  recently-recovered  strength,  and 
brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  malady,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  work  re- 
quiring severe  manual  labour.  It  was  then  the  custom  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain annual  religious  procession,  the  penitents  should  distribute  to  the 
people  little  figures  of  saints  designed  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  friend, 
who  knew  Matsys*  skill  in  drawing,  suggested  to  him  that  he  might 
employ  himself  in  fabricating  these,  as  a  work  well  suited  to  his  weak 
state  of  health.  With  this  advice  Matsys  complied,  and  with  such  sue* 
cess,  that  he  was  induced  to  apply  himself  steadily  to  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, and  abandon  for  ever  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Such  is  the  nar- 
rative given  by  Van  Mander  of  the  conversion  of  the  blacksmith  of 
Antwerp  into  one  of  the  most  successM  artists  of  his  time.    But  there 
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is  another  and  fax  more  intM^eoting  and  romanlie  aoocmnl  of  his 
for  abandoning  the  hammer  for  the  pencil»  scipportod  also  hj 
eyidence,  and  which,  as  a  beantifol  episode  in  the  history  of  Art,  ne 
would  wish  to  beUevo  the  tnie  one.  Under  his  portrait  are  eertaia 
Terses  by  Lampsonius^  which  impnte  his  oonTersion  to  the  inftaenee  of 
lo?e ;  and,  upon  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedial  of  Antwerp,  engrayed  in 
letters  of  gold,  is  the  inscription — **  Connukiulu  amor  de  mulmkre 
fecit  Jpei&m,'*  According  to  this  account,  Matsjs  fell  in  love  with  tlie 
daughter  of  an  Antwerp  painter,  who  was  not  insensible  to  his  attach* 
ment,  but  whose  flinty-hearted  father,  regardless  of  the  afibction  of  two 
young  hearts,  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  her  marrii^  with  a  blaek- 
smith,  and  declared  that  none  but  a  painter  should  take  her  for  a  wile. 
Matsys  was  young  and  hope(\i],  and  he  was  also  deeply  in  love ;  he  there* 
fore  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  design  with  the  utmost  diligence;, 
and,  when  he  considered  himself  qualified  to  compete  with  his  rivals  for 
the  fair  hand  of  his  mistress,  carried  one  of  his  pictures  to  her  fotber, 
who,  charmed  with  its  beauty,  no  longer  refused  his  consent.  This  kvrt- 
story  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  eomedy  by  M.  Manrice  Seguier, 
which  was  successfully  performed  at  the  theatre  of  the  YaudeviUe  in 
17P9,  under  the  title"  of  *' Mareehal  ferrmfU  de  la  Ville  d^dnverty 
We  are  certain  that  all  our  fair  readers  will  believe  the  portrait,  the 
tomb,  and  the  comedy,  in  spite  of  Van  Mander,  Descamps*  Bryant,  and 
their  dull,  musty,  histories  and  dictionaries  of  Art.  A  mere  fit  of  illness 
could  never  turn  a  sooty,  homy-fisted  blacksmith  into  an  accemplisked 
painter ;  nothing  but  love  could  work  such  a  miracle.  At  all  evonta, 
if  the  story  is  not  true  it  ought  to  be  so. 

Matsys  died  at  Antwerp,  in  i529>  at  the  advanced  age  of  aeventy- 
nine.  He  never  visited  Italy ;  and  his  pictures,  though  lomarkaUe  for 
minute  and  careful  finish,  are  cold  and  dry  in  manner  They  were, 
however,  highly  esteemed,  even  in  his  own  time,  and  fetched  very  largo 
prices. 

Such  is  the  history  of  three  celebrated  artists  who  owed  their  ftao 
and  immortality  to  the  infiuence  of  love ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  8lr«ck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  in  the  principal  incidents  of  their  lives ) 
the  story  of  the  **  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp  '*  being  almost  identical  with 
that  of  him  of  the  Abroxri,  while  Ribalta's,  though  a  little  different  frooa 
both,  has  yet  a  singular  resemblance  in  its  main  features.  But  interest- 
ing and  romantic  as  are  the  lives  of  these  painters,  they  are  all  exeeaded^ 
in  varietjF  of  adventure  and  constancy  of  purpose^  by  the  career  of  FnM- 
oisco  Vieira,  one  of  the  few  great  artists  of  whom  !Por^^;al  can  boast. 
Be  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  made  a  painter  by  the  power  of 
love ;  but  still  it  exercised  so  important  an  infiuenee  on  his  life,  usd 
stamped  upon  it  so  completely  its  character  of  singularity  and  romance, 
that  his  story  may*  with  great  propriety,  be  included  under  the  title  of 
''Love  and  Fainting."  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1699>  and,  while 
quite  a  boy,  contraOed  a  warm  friendship  for  a  young  girl  named  Ignei 
Elena  de  Lima,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  fiimily,  which  Uter  in  life  ripened 
into  a  strong,  enduring,  and  mutual  attachment.  This  boyish  love  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  oy  a  visit  which  Vieira  made  to  Rome^  in  the  suite 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  At  the  time 
of  this  visit  he  appears  to  have  been  only  nine  or  ten  yeava  of  ^e.   At 
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boBM,  lie  laboDMd  dffigently  in  the  stiiclj  of  design  ibr'neariy  wven  jean, 
and,  when  not  quite  ^xte^  yeare  old,  obtained  the  first  prise  in  the 
Academj  of  St.  Lnke.    He  studied  in  the  school  of  Trerisani,  and  im- 
proved his  skill  hj  copying  the  works  of  Annibal  Caraoci,  in  the  Far- 
nese  Palace.     On  bis  return  to  Portugal,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  paint  a  large  picture  on  the  IMfystery 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  he  completed  in  six  days,  in  such  a  way  as  en- 
tirelj  to  satisfy  his  royal  patron,  who  further  employed  him  upon  a 
portrait  of  himself,  to  he  used  as  a  model  for  the  coin-dies  in  the  mint. 
But  the  faTour  of  the  King  could  not  make  Yieira  forget  his  early  play- 
mate, and  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  mansion  of  the  Lima 
fami^f,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tagus,  where  he  was  kindly  re* 
ceiTed  by  the  parents  of  Iguex,  who  neyer  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  a 
painter  could  aspire  to  mix  his  plebeian  blood  with  the  sangre  azul 
that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  Limas.    For  a  time,  therefore,  everything 
went  happily,  and  Vieira  spent  his  days  in  courting  his  not  unwilling 
mistress,  and  in  sketching  tne  beautiful  scenery  around  him.     At  length, 
however,  the  parents  of  the  fair  Ignez  became  aware  of  the  monstrous  fact 
that  the  youthful  artist  had  not  only  wooed,  but  won  the  heart  of  their 
daughter,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  banishing  him  from  their  house,  and 
shutting  Ignez  up  in  a  convent.     John  Y.,  the  then  reigning  monarch 
of  Portugu,  had  a  fancy  for  choosmg  his  mistresses  from  convents,  and 
Yieira,  thinking  that  he  might  have  a  sympathy  with  his  case,  lost  no 
time  in  throwing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  entreating  that 
the  compulsory  vows  which  Ignez  had  been  compelled  to  take  might  be 
cancelled,  in  consideration  of  the  prior  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to 
himself.  His  application,  however,  was  vain.  The  King  probably  thought 
that  the  nuns  ought  to  be  a  royal  privilege,  and  refused  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  a  subject.     Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  the  enamoured 
painter  proceeded  to  Home,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pope 
a  commission  directed  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  requiring  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  report  of  this  prelate  being  in 
favour  of  Yieira,  he  was  at  length  made  happy  by  a  Papal  Bull  annulling 
the  conventual  vows  of  the  fair  Ignez,  and  authorizing  her  marriage  with 
her  constant  lover.*    But  here  again  an  unforeseen  obstacle  presented 
itself.     The  painter  had  neglected  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  civil 
power  in  Portugal  previously  to  prosecuting  his  suit  in  Rome,  and  had 
thus  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  for&iture  of  all  his  property ;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  remain  hi  Rome  fbr  six  years  longer,  until 
the  affiur  should  be  forgotten  in  Lisbon.     During  this  period  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  was  a  popular  and 
well-employed  artist.     At  the  expiry  of  the  six  years,  he  returned  to 
Portugal  to  claim  and  wed  the  bride  for  whom  he  had  waited  so  long, 
and  ventured  so  much.     He  found  her  still  confined  in  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  jealously  watched  by  her  relations.    But  Yieira  was 
not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  or  dangers ;  disguised  as  a  brick- 

*  It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  a  similar  dispensation  had  been 
granted  by  a  Pope,  about  two  centuries  and  a-balf  before  the  da^s  of  Yieira, 
to  the  Itiuian  painter,  Filippo  Lippi,  and  the  beautiful  but  mdl  Lucrezia 
Bnti. — See  Jr^  Met.  Magazine,  voL  ii.  p.  635. 
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layer,  he  obtained  access  to  the  convent,  and  mmgline  with  the  work- 
men, contrived  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Ignez,  and  communicated 
to  her  a  plan  of  escape,  which  he  afterwards  snccessfullj  carried  into 
effect,  bearing  his  lad  j  off  on  horseback,  and  disguised  in  male  attire. 
The  lovers  were,  however,  closely  pursued,  and  Vieira  was  wounded  bj 
a  pistol-shot  fired  by  the  brother  of  Ignez,  an  injury  which  he  afterwards 
avenged  by  generously  relieving  his  wants  when  reduced  to  a  state  of 
beggary.  On  escapmg  from  their  pursuers,  and  reaching  another 
bishopric,  Yieira  produced  the  Papal  dispensation,  and  he  and  Ignes 
were  at  last  married.  Their  union,  so  often  deferred,  was  long  and  happy* 
enduring  for  forty-five  years.  Yieira  afterwards  resided  for  some  time 
at  Seville,  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  King  of  Portugal  in 
the  decoration  of  the  vast  convent-palace  of  Mafra,  and  appointed  painter 
in  ordinary,  with  a  liberal  salary.  He  was  by  far  the  best  native  artist, 
and  resided  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the  capital,  painting  with  moch 
assiduity  and  success.  Many  of  his  works  perished  in  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1755,  but  some  of  the  best  escaped.  He  was  a  distinguished 
architect,  and  a  competent  engraver,  as  well  as  a  skilful  painter ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  beloved  Ignez,  which  took  place  in  1 775,  he  be- 
guiled his  grief  by  writing  and  publishing,  at  Lisbon,  in  1780,  a  poetical 
autobiography,  bearing  the  somewhat  pompous  and  arrogant  title  of  the 
"  Distinguished  Painter  and  Constant  Husband.'*  Upon  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  gave  up  painting,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  a  retreat 
called  Beato  Antonio,  in  the  exercise  of  meditation  and  prayer,  dying  at 
Lisbon,  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  **  with  good  men's  praises  for 
his  epitaph,"  and  a  high  reputation  for  charity  and  devotion. 
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They  parted  ns^  bat  they  can  neyer  wring 
That  tore  from  oat  oar  nearts  to  which  we  ding : 
They  parted  as,  but  they  could  never  bear 
Away  one  memory  that  we  dierished  there. 

II. 

They  parted  as^  bat  ihey  will  nerer  know 
The  auffering  that  this  heart  conceals  below ; 
For  lip  of  mine  shall  never  deign  to  tell 
The  agony  they  wrought  by  that  farewdl. 

III. 

Then  heed  them  not  if  tbey  should  say  they  see 
Me  smile  on  others  as  I  smiled  on  thee ; 
They  know  not  how  I  weep,  and  sigh,  and  pray. 
For  thou,  belov'd  one,  who  art  £Eir  away 

IV, 

Or  how  my  memory  dwells  on  bygone  hours. 
To  which  all  else  are  but  as  fieidine  flowers. 
Thine  was  the  presence  that  could  light  my  brow 
With  smiles  of  gladness  that  it  knows  not  now ; 


Like  that  famed  bird  whose  glorious,  glittering  wings 
Reflects  its  radiance  when  he  sunward  springs ; 
Outspread  and  beautiful  when  day  is  bright. 
But  darkened  o'er  when  folded  from  hb  light. 


ROONA. 
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In  resaming  our  subject,  we  shall  commence  with  the  gentle  and  gracefiil 
Dove. 

Semiramis,  the  great  Queen  of  Assyria  (reigning  abont  1250  years 
before  Christ),  was  said  to  have  been  nourished  in  her  infancy  by  doves. 
Her  name  signifies  "  The  Brown  Dove,"  or  **  The  Mountain  Dove." 
She  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Dereetoi  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  and  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  doves  were  eonsecnited,  as  an 
allegory  that  mildness  and  tenderness  ought  to  be  assechued  with  love- 
liness. The  fable  respecting  the  birth  of  Semiramis  intimates  the  ob- 
scurity of  her  origin.  Among  the  ancients^  when  anv  persons  of  humble 
or  of  unknown  parentage  achieved  renown,  it  was  always  pretended  (as 
a  piece  of  necessary  flattery)  that  they  descended  from  the  gods.  Semi* 
ramis  became  the  wife  of  Onnes,  general  of  Ninus,  first  King  of  Assyria ; 
but  that  monarch,  enraptured  with  her  talents  and  her  charms,  took  her 
from  Onnes,  and  married  her  himself.  After  his  death  she  usurped  the 
throne  from  her  son  Ninias,  reigned  with  great  glory,  built  Babylon, 
and  caused  many  splendid  works  of  architecture  to  be  erected.  Being 
subsequently  murdered  by  order  of  her  son,  she  was  said  to  be  trans- 
formed ihto  a  dove. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  the  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the  air,  and  de- 
picted it  upon  their  miUtary  banners,  to  which  circumstance  allusion  is 
made  in  the  text  in  Jeremiah,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered,  "  Their 
land  is  desolate,  because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  oppressor,*^  which  in 
the  Vulgate  is,  "the  fierceness  of  the  dove"*  (Jer.  xxv.  38.)  And 
again,  «ler.  xlvi.  16,  which  in  our  version  is,  **Let  us  go  again  to  our 
own  people  from  the  oppressing  sword,*'f  which  in  the  Vulgate  is,  "  from 
the  sword  of  the  dove. 

The  people  of  Ascalon  (the  reputed  birthplace  of  9emiramis), 
worshipped  doves.  The  most  ancient  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
celestial  Venus  was  at  Ascalon,  afler  which  model  the  people  of  Cyprus 
built  their  celebrated  fane. 

The  Rabbins  relate  that  Solomon  bore  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a 
dove,  having  a  golden  crown  in  its  mouth,  a  type  of  the  union  of  mercy 
and  mildness  with  sovereign  power. 

At  the  second  coronation  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain  with  his  second 
wife,  Guinever  (also  the  second  of  that  name),  the  Queen  was  attended 
by  the  wives  of  four  British  chiefs,  each  bearing  a  dove  on  her  hand 
(perhaps  in  allusion  to  Pentecost,  about  which  time  the  coronation  took 
place).  The  dove  retains  its  place  at  British  coronations ;  it  is  on  the 
sceptre  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  on  the  ivory  rod  of  the.Queen 
Consort. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  black  Pigeon  was  the  symbol  of  a  widow 

'^  *  Facta  est  terra  eorum  in  desolationem  a  facie  irsB  oolumbsB." 
*'  t  Eevertamur  ad  populum  nostrum^  a  facie  gladii  odomb^." 
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wbo  iroold  moi  marrj  again,  for,  as  Omj  believed,  that  bird,  wfaen  it 
loses  its  mate,  will  take  no  oUier. 

Jupiter,  in  his  infancy,  was  said  to  have  been  M  widi  ambrosia  by 
wfld  fng^eons^  whence  they  were  made  harbin^rs  of  sammer,  whose  ap« 
proaeh  they  announce  by  their  agreeaUe  cooing  among  the  woods. 

According  to  the  classic  mythology,  two  pigeons,  which  Jupiter  had 
endowed  with  speech  and  giTcn  to  his  daughter  Thebe,  took  fli^t  from 
Egvpt :  one  stopped  in  Lybia,  the  other  went  on  to  Dodona  in  Epirus, 
bSl  i^ghthig  there,  informed  the  people  that  it  was  the  will  of  Jupiter 
to  have  an  oracle  hi  that  place.  An  oracle  was  accordingly  founded, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  story  has  been 
thus  explained.  Some  Phoenician  merchants  carried  away  captives  two 
pticstesaes  from  Thebes  in  Bgypt ;  one  of  them  was  sold  in  Lybia,  and 
the  other  at  Dodona,  where  she  caused  a  small  temple  to  be  erected 
amoi^  the  aneient  oaks  in  honour  of  Jupiter  (whose  priestess  she  had 
been  in  Egypt),  and  instituted  the  oracle.  The  people  of  the  country 
mat  understanding  her  language  when  she  first  arrived,  said  she  uttered 
sounds  as  unintelligible  as  cooings,  and  called  her  "The  Pieeon.'^ 
Afterwards,  when  she  had  learned  to  speak  the  Greek  tongue  plainly, 
th^  said  the  pigeon  spoke. 

The  Greeks  fabled  that  Venus  and  Cupid  having  laid  a  wsger  which 
eould  gather  most  flowers  within  a  certain  time,  a  nymph  called  Peristera 
helped  Venus,  who  thus  won  the  stake,  and  Cupid  was  so  incensed,  that 
he  tiuned  the  officious  assistant  into  a  pigeon,  a  play  upon  the  word, 
which  in  Greek  is  Peristera,  the  nymph's  name. 

At  Eryx,  In  Sicily,  the  ancient  inhabitants  used  to  observe  a  time 
wUch  they  called  **  The  Departure,'*  when  they  said  their  goddess  was 
departing  into  AfHca,  and  all  the  doves  and  pigeons  disappeared,  as  if 
to  accompany  her.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  davs,  a  single  pigeon  was 
seen  to  fly  across  the  sea,  like  a  harbinger,  and  light  upon  the  Temple, 
and  all  the  rest  soon  followed.  Then  the  people  celebrated  a  joyous 
festivsJ,  which  they  termed  "  The  Return." 

Anius,  King  of  Delos,  had  three  daughters,  to  whom  Bacchus  gave  the 
power  of  transmuting  ererything  they  touched  into  wine,  corn,  and  oil. 
When  Agamemnon  was  going  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  took  them 
prisoners,  intending  to  carry  them  with  him,  that  they  might  sopply 
nis  army  with  provisions ;  but  Bacchus  changed  them  into  pigeons,  and 
they  flew  from  Agamemnon's  power,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of 
Andres.  Thus  has  fable  altered  the  features  of  a  simple  historical  fact. 
The  three  daughters  of  Anius  were  careful  princesses,  who  took  care  of 
the  coBtributions  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn  paid  into  their  father  by  his 
subjects*  Agamemnon  demanded  provisions  for  his  troops,  and  took 
the  ladies  as  hostages  till  his  demands  should  be  complied  with;  but 
they  made  their  esei^  from  him  into  the  Isle  of  Andros. 

Among  the  ancients  the  Woodpecker  was  dedicated  to  Mars. 

Picas,  King  of  the  Latins,  before  the  Trojan  War,  was  said  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  and  handssme  prince,  and  the  enchantress  Circe, 
meeting  him  when  hunting  in  a  wood,  became  enamoured  of  him ;  but 
finding  that  he  would  not,  for  her  sake,  desert  his  beautiful  and  afi^- 
tiooate  wifir,  Cttiens,  she  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker.  The  fable 
is  a  {day  upon  wbrds^  as  Pious  means  a  woodpecker.    The  transformation 
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is  celebrated  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses.  It  is  explained  that  Picas, 
who  was  a  great  professor  of  divination^  kept  a  tame  woodpecker,  that 
bird  being  much  esteemed  by  augurs,  and  used  in  their  rites.  Picas 
having  been  killed  (either  accidentally  or  treasonably)  at  the  chase,  and 
his  body  not  found,  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  the  bird  of 
his  own  name. 

The  brilliant  Kingfisher^  whose  gorgeous  plumage  renders  him 
almost  too  oriental-looking  for  the  baul^  of  our  streams,  was  of  old 
consecrated  to  Tethys,  daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  wife  of  the 
Ocean ;  a  pretty  allegory  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  familiar  with  three 
elements — flying  in  the  air,  building  on  the  ground,  and  seeking  his 
food  in  the  waters. 

Ceyx,  King  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  Alcyone,  daughter  of  Eolo^ 
whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Being  in  great  affliction  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Deucalion,  Ceyx  went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Claros  for  means 
to  dissipate  his  melancholy.  On  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned;  his  wife,  Alcyone,  or  Halcyone,  overwhelmed  with  despair, 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  the  gods  in  pity  metamorphosed  both 
husband  and  wife  into  kingfishers  (called  also  Halcyons),  which  became 
thenceforward  the  emblems  of  conjugal  love.  The  common  t»m, 
"  Halcyon  days,"  signifying  a  time  of  happiness  and  profound  peace,  is 
derived  from  an  old  superstition  concerning  the  kingfisher  or  Halcyon, 
which  was  fabled  to  build  its  nest  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  (some  said 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea),  and  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  gods, 
from  respect  to  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  kept  the  winds  and  waves  lulled  into 
a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  The  time  called  the  *' Halcyon  days" 
was  the  seven  days  before,  and  the  seven  days  after  the  winter  solstice, 
generally  noted  for  the  calmness  of  the  weather,  and  popularly  called,  in 
some  places,  "  St.  Martin's  Summer." 

Columella  gives  the  name  of  Halcyon  Days  to  a  period  beginning 
with  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  March,  during  which  great  stillness 
was  observed  to  prevail  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Among  other  super- 
stitions anciently  prevalent  concerning  the  kingfisher,  it  was  believed 
that  when  dead  its  flesh  would  never  corrupt ;  and  that  if  hung  up, 
its  breast  would  always  face  the  north,  by  some  magnetic  quality. 

Cicero  and  the  Emperor  Gordian  wrote  Latin  poems  on  the  king- 
fisher, which  are  not  extant ;  less  fortunate  in  their  fame  than  "  The 
Metamorphosis  "  which  Ovid  has  left  to  us  on  this  subject. 

Magnificent  like  the  kingfisher,  is  the  larger  and  more  stately 
Peacock,  which,  however,  is  more  a  bird  of  earth  than  air — ^for 
though  it  loves  to  perch  on  high  places,  it  frequents  the  ground  more 
than  the  skies.  It  was  brought  originally  from  India  to  Persia,  and 
soon  found  its  way  into  Europe.  When  Alexander  the  Great  first  saw 
peacocks  in  India,  he  was  so  much  struck  with  their  appearance,  that 
he  decreed  a  punishment  for  all  persons  who  should  kill  or  injure 
them.  On  their  introduction  into  Greece,  the  people  paid  a  fixed  price 
for  seeing  them,  and  undertook  long  journeys  to  behold  the  wondrous 
birds.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  pleasure  their  beauty  a£fbrded  to  the  eye 
soon  inspired  the  idea  that  they  would  give  equal  gratification  to  die 
palate.  Hortensius  the  Orator  was  the  first  who  served  a  peacock  op 
at  a  feast,  and  thenceforward  it  became  a  fashionable  dish  among  the 
Bomans 
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On  aooovnt  of  iU  splendour  and  its  stately  air,  the  peaeock  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jono.  This  Queen  of  Olympus,  jealous  of  Jujuter's  love  for 
the  beautiful  lo,  transformed  the  nymph  into  a  heifer,  and  gave  her  in 
diarge  to  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  of  which  two  omy  slept  at 
a  time.  Mercury,  however,  at  the  desire  of  Jupiter,  lulled  all  the  eyes 
to  sleep  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  slew  the  slumberer,  and  delivered 
lo.  Juno,  in  ordor  to  honour  the  memory  of  Argus,  placed  his  eyes 
on  the  train  of  her  fiftTourite  bird.  The  peacock  is  engraved  on  the 
coins  of  Samoa,  where  Juno  was  especially  worshipped. 

In  ancient  sculptures.  May  personified  was  represented  with  a  peacock 
stsnding  beside  him ;  and  August  was  shown  with  a  fiui  of  peacocks' 
feathers  in  his  band,  because  the  varied  hues  of  that  beautiful  bird's 
plumage  were  considered  figurative  of  the  numy  and  various  flowers 
that  adorned  these  two  months. 

On  Imperial  coins  of  Rome,  the  peacock  typifies  the  consecration  of 
princesses,  as  the  eagle  does  that  of  princes.  The  peacock  was  figured 
above  funeral  piles,  as  if  to  carr^  the  illustrious  dead  up  to  heaven. 

Admired  as  the  peacock  was  m  ancient  Italy,  the  modem  Italians 
have  a  proverb  concerning  it,  <'  that  it  has  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  the 
voice  of  a  devil,  and  the  stomach  of  a  thief." 

Adramelech,  the  sun-god  of  Sepharvaim  (a  district  of  Assyria),  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  peacock.  His  votaries  made  their  children 
p«ss  through  the  fire  in  his  honour. 

The  family  of  Pawne  (originally  of  French  extraction)  bears  in  its 
scutcheon  three  peacocks  with  their  trains  displayed,  from  the  French 
word  paon,  a  peacock.  This  kind  of  blazonry,  when  the  arms  are  in 
allusion  to  the  name,  is  called  by  English  heralds  ^*  canting  heraldry i* 
and  by  French  heralds  **  arme$  parlante$,'*  or  '' speaking  arms." 

When  Henry  II.  of  England  nominated  his  son  John  (aflerwarda 
King)  Lord  of  Ireland,  Pope  Alexander  confirmed  the  title,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  to  the  prince  a  crown  of  peacocks*  feathers ; 
since  when  it  was  long  accounted  unlucky  in  Ireland  to  keep  peacocks' 
feathers  in  the  house.  But  we  believe  this  superstition  has  become 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  obsolete. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  peacock  was  in  great  esteem,  and  its 
plumage  adorned  the  head-dress  of  the  noble,  the  fair,  and  the  valiant : 
now,  by  a  complete  reverse  of  fortune,  the  peacock's  feather  is  left  to 
the  crazed  or  the  bufibon.  Its  want  of  nexibility  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  banishment  from  modern  adomings.  Still,  though  from 
its  stiffness  unfit  for  plumes,  we  think  modem  ingenuity  might  form  beau- 
tiful trimmings  from  the  different  splendid  feathers  of'^the  Samian  bird. 

The  peacock  was  of  old  a  dish  of  hiffh  honour  at  the  table  of 
nobles.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  served  up  in  its  skin,  which,  un- 
plucked,  had  been  previously  removed ;  its  train  was  affixed,  unfolded 
and  erect ;  its  crest  elevated,  and  a  sponge  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine 
was  set  on  fire,  and  placed  in  its  bill.  It  was  carried  into  the  ban- 
quetting-room  by  four  serving-men,  who  elevated  the  dish  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  all  present  before  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  knights  then  to  make  a  vow,  ''  before  the  peacock,"  to 
perf<Nrm  some  great  achievement  m  honour  of  their  ladies,  or  of 
their  Sovereign. 
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The  Prbasant  received  similar  knighdy  honours.  Bat  amoi^ 
the  ancients  it  was  associated  with  the  tragic  story  of  Itjs,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  mother,  Progne  (daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of 
Athens) — boiled  and  serred  up  to  his  unsuspecting  father,  Tereno, 
King  of  Thrace,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  he,  Tereus,  had  practised 
on  Philomela,  his  sister-in-law,  whose  tongue  he  cut  out  to  prevent 
her  revealing  his  wickedness.  But  the  injured  lady  made  it  known  to 
her  sister  by  means  of  a  piece  of  embroidery,  in  which  she  dmiicted  her 
story,  which  incensed  Progne  to  the  utmost.  When  Tereus  had  eateiit 
his  wife  threw  the  head  of  Itys  upon  the  table,  and  announced  the  t»- 
rible  fact  to  the  dismayed  tyrant  The  sun  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
his  light,  from  horror  at  the  scene.  The  gods  transformed  Itys  into  a 
pheasant,  to  be  admired  for  its  fine  plumage ;  Progne  into  a  swallow^ 
that  frequents  human  dwellings  as  though  in  remorseful  search  for  her 
murdered  son;  Philomel  into  a  nightingale,  indemnified  by  the  gift  of 
song  for  the  former  loss  of  her  tongue,  and  hiding  herself  from  the 
^izer's  eye  amid  woods  and  thickets  ;  and  Tereus  into  a  hoepoe  (some- 
times erroneously  rendered  *'  lapwing "),  a  bird  whose  filthy  haUta 
were  considered  figurative  of  the  morals  of  the  Thracian  King. 

Though  the  Hoepoe  was  thus  of  bad  repute  among  the  Greeks,  yet 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  the  emblem  of  gaiety  and  filial  piety, 
and  its  head  was  oft^  represented  on  Egyptian  sceptres,  especially  on 
that  of  Horus,  the  sun-god ;  the  semicircular  erect  crest  representing  a 
radius,  or  glory. 

Besides  the  misfortunes  of  Philomel,  the  Nightinoalb  was  as- 
sociated with  another  melancholy  story  in  classic  mythology.  .£do^ 
daughter  of  Pandoras,  and  wife  of  Zethns,  had  but  one  son,  Itylus,  while 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  husband's  brother  Amphion,  had  a  numerons 
offspring,  ^do,  jealous  of  her  sister-in-law  on  that  account,  resolved  to 
kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe's  sons  ;  and  as  Itylus  slept  with  his  cousin,  she 
desired  him  to  change  his  bed,  which  the  youth  forgetting  to  do,  he  was 
slain  by  his  mother  in  mistake  for  her  nephew.  JEdo  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  despair,  and  the  gods  metamorphosed  her  into  a  nightin- 
gale, to  sing  the  dirge  of  her  child. 

Thamyras  of  Thrace  was  the  most  celebrated  musician  of  hb  era. 
His  poem  of  **The  Wars  of  the  Gods  and  the  Titans,"  was  esteemed 
superior  to  all  that  had  been  known  before  it  (he  preceded  Homer),  and 
he  was  the  third  person  who  won  the  prize  of  singing  at  the  Pythian 
games.  His  fame  made  him  so  arrogant,  that  he  challenged  the  Muses 
themselves  to  compete  with  him.  They  accepted  the  chaSenge,  on  con- 
dition that  if  he  was  vanquished  he  should  be  at  their  discretion,  to  en- 
dure what  penalty  they  willed.  The  Muses  gaining  the  victory,  deprived 
him  of  sight,  voice,  reason,  and  musical  skill.  He  died  of  grief,  and 
was  transformed  into  the  melodious  nightingale,  gifted  with  exquisite 
music  to  indemnify  him  for  his  former  sufferings. 

Universally  admired  as  is  this  bird  of  song,  it  was  once  an  object  of 
antipathy  to  an  English  King.  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  being  solicited 
for  alms,  in  the  absence  of  his  almoner,  by  an  aged  pilgrim  from  Jeru- 
salem, gave  to  the  suppliant  a  valuable  ring.  Subsequently  this  riog 
was  brouffht  back  to  him  by  two  Englishmen  from  the  Holy  Land,  to 
whom  it  had  been  delivered  by  the  pilgrim,  with  the  injunction,  that  09 
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letanuag  ^  gift  they  should  infimn  the  King,  that  the  person  to  whom 
lie  had  presented  H  was  St.  John  the  Eyang^st,  in  the  guise  of  a  pil- 
grim, and  thai  he  (Bdward)  should  die  on  the  5th  of  Janaarj,  1062. 
The  GontesoF  opon  hearing  this,  resolved  on  preparing  for  his  dissolo- 
tkm.  He  hnilty  in  a  wooded  part  of  Essex,  a  retreat,  whieh  be  oalled 
••  Have-atte — ^ye  Jting  Bower,***  (since  abbreviated  into  "  Havering-at 
Bower),  whither  he  retired  for  the  purpose  of  meditation  and  prajer* 
But  he  Ibnnd  himself  so  maeh  disturbed  by  the  singing  of  the  mghtin- 
gales,  that  he  conceived  a  d^like  to  them,  and  prayed  that  they  might 
be  hsniished  thenee ;  and  ^y  wmre  thenceforth  no  longer  heard  within 
the  park  pding,  thon^  rssertbig  in  great  numbers  all  round  about  the 
immediate  vicinity,  f  The  adventures  of  King  Edward  and  his  ring 
are  represented  in  three  or  Jbor  oonqiartments  of  the  Mete  over  his 
riirne  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Among  the  aneient  Greeks  Hke  Lamk,  h^dy  and  musical  as  it  ii^ 
eommemorated  an  undntiinl  daughter.  Nisus,  Ring  of  Megara,  had  oa 
his  head  a  loek  of  hair  of  a  purple  hue,  on  whieh  his  destiny  depended ; 
tor  Urn  Fates  had  decreed  that  while  it  remained  unshorn  he  should  be 
pmperons  in  all  things.  Minos,  Ring  of  Crete^  tP^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^ 
rf isus,  besieged  Megara,  but  gained  no  advantage  tul  S^lla,  daughter 
of  Nisns,  seeing  Minos  riding  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  m  order  to  conciliate  his  affections,  cut  off  the  fotefbl  lock 
daring  her  father's  sleep.  Nisus,  on  perceiving  that  his  ruin  was  effected^ 
slew  himself,  and  his  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Minos ;  but  the  latter, 
seoming  Scylla  on  account  of  her  treachery  to  her  parent,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  in  a  paroxvsm  of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  the  Oljrmpie 
deities  chan^  her  into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  into  a  hawk,  since  which  time 
tiieae  two  birds  have  been  irreeoneileable  enemies. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  his  wild  play  a(  <<The  Birds,"  ^es  the 
lark,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  character  for  filial  piety.  He  says, 
"  T%e  lark  is  the  oldest  of  all  things,  older  than  the  earth.  Her  Neither 
died,  X  there  was  no  earth  at  the  time,  and  the  daughter,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  him  a  grave,  buried  him  in  her  own  head." 

Acalet,  nephew  of  the  great  artificer  Daedalus  of  Athens,  invented 
the  saw,  which  excited  the  envy  of  his  uncle,  who  had  himself  invented 
the  wedge,  the  wimble,  and  other  implements,  besides  sails  for  ships. 
In  his  iealous  rage,  Deedalus  threw  Acalet  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 
the  gods  transformed  him  into  a  Partridge. 

Impudence  and  Contumely  were  worshipped  at  Athens  under  the 
form  of  partridges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt  represented  a  happy 
and  well-ordered  famUy  by  the  emblem  of  two  red  Egyptian  partridges, 
male  and  female,  brooding  side  by  side,  for  the  male  bird  aids  the  fe- 
male in  the  task  of  hatching  her  eggs. 

The  Quail  was  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  because  when  that  hero  was 

*  Have-at  the  ring. 

t  The  nightingales  no  longer  heed  Ring  Edward's  decree  of  banishment, 
and  they  now  sing  in  the  pane  when  it  pleases  them. 

t  How  had  the  lark  a  &ther,  if  she  were  the  oldest  of  all  things?  Is  not 
tins  a  Greek bnll»  and  of  the  same  species  as  an  Irish  one? 
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slam  by  Typhoiiy  or  the  earthly  principle  (figuratiTe  of  destmctioii)^ 
Idaus,  the  companion  of  Hercules,  restored  him  to  life  by  placing  a 
qoail  to  his  nostrils,  and  the  smell  of  the  bird  remed  him  ;  that  is,  he 
recovered  Hercales  firom  a  fit  of  epilepsy  by  the  smell  of  a  qoail^  which, 
according  to  Galen,  was  efScacioas  in  that  disorder. 

Latona,  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  changed  by  Jnpiter  into  a 
qoail,  that  she  might  thus  elude  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Isle  of  Delos,  where  she  recovered  her  natural  form ;  but  this  &ble 
seems  to  be  but  a  play  upon  words.  Delos  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ortygia,  from  Ortyz  (op-rv^,  a  quail.  Hence  the  fabled  metamorphods. 
According  to  Solerius,  the  island  was  named  Ortygia,  because  it  was  the 
first  place  where  the  Greeks  found  quails. 

The  Romans  did  not  eat  quails,  esteeming  their  flesh  unwholeflome, 
because  they  frequently  fed  on  hellebore  ;  but  they  kept  the  birds  to 
fight,  as  they  are  very  pugnacious ;  hence  the  proverb,  **Ai  quarreimme 
a$  a  quail  in  a  cage.** 

Of  the  Woodcock,  Athenseus,  in  his  Deipnosophists  ^quoting  So- 
crates), relates  the  following  strange  anecdote.  The  wooaoock  having 
been  transported  iuto  Egypt  from  Lybia,  and  having  been  let  loose  in 
the  woods  there,  uttered,  for  some  time,  a  sound  like  a  quail ;  but  after 
the  river  Nile  got  low,  and  a  great  scarcity  arose  in  which  a  great  many 
of  the  natives  of  the  country  died,  they  never  ceased  uttering  in  a  voice 
more  distinct  than  that  of  the  clearest-speaking  children — **  Three-fold 
evil  to  the  wicked  doers."  But  when  they  were  caught,  it  was  not  only 
impossible  to  tame  them,  but  they  even  ceased  to  utter  any  sounds  at 
dl.  If,  however,  they  were  set  at  liberty  again,  they  recovered  their 
voice. .  This  story  seems  to  be  an  allegory  typifying  the  restraint  that 
is  imposed  upon  the  expression  of  sentiment  and  opinion  among  a  peo- 
ple wnen  they  have  lost  their  national  freedom. 

M.  E.  M. 
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LIFE'S    FOBESHAPOWINaS. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  **  OLD  TDCBS.*' 
CHiPTKE  LTZIX* 

**WnsJs  Mr.  Boach  see  Monneiur  Nichohr' 

A.  light  strong  step— a  frank  hearty  address— an  eje  as  clear  as 
crystal — ^yoa  had  scarcely  known  him  as  he  threw  open  his  door  and 
came  cot.  The  vncnons  look  of  suffering  was  gone^  and  there  was  the 
dear,  strong  intdligence  instead. 

**  One  would  suppose  Monsieur  Roach  had  come  in  for  a  property- 
shall  I  wish  him  joy  V 

**  Do  so.  Monsieur."  Roach  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  warmth ; 
Monsieur  took  it  donhtfuUy. 

^  I  received  your  letter,  and  I  haye  hrought  with  me  the  small  deposit 
that  has  been  lying  in  my  hands.** 

"  Am  I  indebted  to  you.  Monsieur  Nichols,  for  this  loanT* 

'*  No ;  I  cannot  tell :  it  comes  firom  a  foolish  little  friend  of  yours* 
In  fact,  it  is  a  secret,  I  believe.'' 

Roach  started,  looked  hard  at  the  Frenchman,  and  reflected  for  a 
moment.     He  did  not  press  this  secret  further. 

'*  Whoever  may  have  lent  it,  I  shall  repay  it  soon.  Monsieur ;  and 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  be  the  medium  once  more.  I  am  immediately 
returning  to  Piris  for  the  Examinations." 

Monsieur  Nichols's  old  intolerant  spirit  kindled. 

**  Is  the  man  serious?'' 

**I  start  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  not  so  infatuated ;  I  will  not  believe  it." 

'*  Let  Monsieur  have  patience,  and  he  will  have  proof." 
'  "  Permit  me  to  ask  you.  Monsieur  Roach,  how  you  can  pay  up  the 
fees  for  the  years  you  have  lost  ?" 

**  I  have  paid  them  long  ago.  I  appropriated  my  earnings  to  the 
hope  that  is  now  fulfilled." 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,  'twas  good  money  thrown  away.** 

"  I  hope  not.     Say,  1  should  hold  first  place  in  Science." 

Monsieur's  politeness  failed  him — he  laughed  aloud. 

"  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended.  Monsieur,  at  your  incredulity. 
ToQ  will,  I  suppose,  be  in  Paris  on  the  Ist  with  Madame ;  and  if  you 
will  meet  me,  as  1  come  out  from  the  Hall,  you  may  have  your  laugh 
out.    Nous  verrcnsJ* 

*'  You  are  your  own  master,  Monsieur  Roach,"  said  the  Frenchman 
aloud.  He  muttered,  as  he  went  away,  **  It's  a  pity  you  are.  If  I'd 
mj  will,  the  only  examination  you  should  undergo  should  be  by  a  sur- 
geon, as  a  candidate  for  a  strait-waistcoat." 

The  first  pleasant  act  in  his  altered  fortunes  was  to  call  in  his  land- 
Isdy,  and  to  pay  her  in  full.  He  remained  with  her  about  a  week 
longer,  and  during  that  time  he  took  much  walking-exercise,  but  was 
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nerer  observed  to  open  &  book.  Nevertbeless,  the  red  sunrise  alwaj^ 
fell  upon  his  studies,  when  none  but  he  were  up  and  awake. 

His  heart  was  inoculated  with  second  youth  and  hope.  Thonghts, 
dull  and  vaporous  of  late>  had  suddenly  condensed.  His  mind  grasped 
largely  and  firmly  again.  The  Urid  echpse  had  passed  on  from  a  bright 
intelligence,  and  noon  had  returned. 

Two  days  before  the  Examination  he  quietly  started  for  the  train, 
his  carpet-bag  in  hand.  His  heart  was  jubilant  as  a  boy's  on  that  lovely 
May  morning,  as  he  passed  along  by  the  woods  and  the  water.  Not  a 
cloud  was  across  the  highway  of  the  sun — ^not  a  trail  to  hit  boming 
glorv.  White  fire  fell  on  every  wave  or  glossy  leaf,  like  that  holy  sacri- 
ficial flame  that  fell  from  heaven  of  old.  All  Nature  praised  God  that 
day^  and  so  did  the  silent  psalm  of  a  grateful  toul»  as  it  journeyed  onto 
triumph  and  success. 

Perhaps,  as  Boach  paid  down  the  bright  silver  pieces  in  the  railway 
bureau,  he  gave  a  thought  to  a  certain  niithful  little  friend*  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  this  most  critical  aid.  At  moments,  perhaps, 
during  that  headlong  journey  on  the  iron  road,  he  fostered  an  ambi- 
tious hope,  which  he  had  hitherto  conscientiously  repressed,  that  at  the 
vrinning-post  of  the  career  before  him,  he  might  find  a  dear  companion—- 
her  hand  outstretched  to  him. 

Again  the  stir  about  the  dingy  Qoartier  Latin — again  the  doomsday 
and  an  anxious  throng  about  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Roach  mineled  in  its 
ounrtnt»  his  pulses  riotous  with  fear  and  hope.  He  entered  the  Hail 
once  more^  and  looked  around  him  on  the  scene  of  his  misery  and  hn* 
miliation.  It  was  unchanged ;  the  very  sunshine  on  the  floor — alter- 
nately dying  and  kindling — seemed  to  have  rested  there  ever  sinct. 
There  were  the  formal  faces  of  the  Professors  round  the  large  taUe — 
the  damp,  yellow  faces  of  the  whispering  students  striving  at  a  haggard 
hilarity.  But,  stay !  where  is  the  grim  Radamanthus  I  He  is  not  in 
his  place. 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  Roach's  face.  It  was  to 
have  been  the  very  xest  of  his  triumph  to  have  coped  with  that  man. 
Let  the  man  only  who  disgraced  him  and  refused  him  mercy  be  the 
one  from  whom  he  would  force  justice  and  honour.  He  sat  among  the 
students,  too  anxious  to  speak,  and  watching  the  desk  of  ike  F<mt  mat 
anes. 

*'  Where  is  he — irh^B  is  Monsieur  Moulinsf  * 

'*  I  fear,'*  said  Roach,  **  he  will  not  examine  to-day." 

"  You  are  not  so  happy,  my  friend.     Foila  !  he  comes  I" 

The  wind  from  a  rapid  figure  fanned  Roach's  che^—the  dreaded 
Professor  was  in  the  Hall,  and  the  murmurs  hushed  for  a  moment. 

**  I  am  glad,"  said  Roach,  in  his  mind.  His  eye  was  fuU  of  proud, 
manly  joy,  as  it  settled  fearlessly  on  the  merciless  examiner.  *'  Be  onlj 
just,  and  I  shall  not  need  your  mercy  now." 

He  was  called  up  by  the  classical  Professor,  who  remembered  bin 
for  his  former  good  answering,  and  he  construed  fluently  and  well.  Hi 
retired  to  await  the  summons  from  Professor  MouUns.  Man  afl^  man 
went  up  and  returned  with  various  fortune — some  with  a  wandering  eye 
and  bloodless  cheek,  which  ^oclaimed  the  failure ;  but  still  Roaoii'a 
name  was  not  called.    He  waited  and  waited  till  anxiety  grew  um^Msk- 
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iMe-^tin  Us  ihroAt  miti  lips  were  parched.  He  grew  Yiolentlj  alarmed 
at  last,  and  a  dreadful  sospicioti  snot  across  his  mind,  and  drew  out  a 
sweal  of  ftar  <m  his  forehead.  Suppose  he  had  been  informal  in  making 
his  pajmento — that  hb  name  was  not  on  the  books.  The  classical  Pro* 
feasor  had  called  out  no  names,  but  had  taken  the  men  as  ther  came 
op.  He  might  easily,  with  his  tardiness  at  French,  hare  mistaken 
another  name  for  his  own  when  the  roll  was  called.  Suppose  he  should 
have  to  go  forth  unexamined.  It  would  be  a  worse  fate-^more  in* 
tol^nble  still  than  refusal. 

**  Monsieur  Roche  1"  said  a  sonorous  Toiee,  like  a  bell  of  doom.  He 
started  from  his  agonized  rcyerie — he  was  summoned  to  the  PmU  auxanes  ! 

Peiiiaps  it  was  fancr,  but  in  the  look  Professor  Moulins  cast  upon 
him  he  thought  he  had  perceived  a  contemptuous  recognition,  as  if  he 
would  sajy  '*  I  remember  jou.    What  business  have  you  here  again  ?" 

He  was  asked  a  question  in  Algebra,  and  answered  it.  The  Professor 
marked  him  an  answer,  and  asked  another. 

^  It  is  a  simple  question,"  said  Roach,  in  his  pride  of  knowledge. 

^  Then  I  will  complicate  it,"  said  Monsieur  Moulins,  with  a  sharp 
glanee  at  Roach.     He  did  so. 

Roach  answered  hastily,  every  pulse  in  his  ^rame  was  throbbing,  and 
ke  could  not  pause  to  consider. 

**  Wrong,  air )"  aaid  the  Professor,  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  marked 
against  him. 

Roach  received  a  shock — ^his  confidence  was  shaken  for  a  moment — 
he  felt  the  vital  necessity  of  perfect  coolness,  and,  suspending  his 
breath,  he  gathered  all  his  faciuties  for  the  next  question.  It  came ; 
he  thought  over  it  steadily — framed  his  answer  shortly  and  boldly. 
This  time  he  was  right.  Many  questions  followed  in  Mechanics  and 
Trigonometry,  growing  harder  and  harder  after  each  correct  reply. 

At  length  Professor  Moulins  took  up  a  book,  and  asked  him  a  really 
difficult  mathematical  question.  Roach's  excitement  now  began  to  aid 
him,  instead  of  confusing.  He  replied,  in  a  few  seconds,  without  hesi- 
tation.   The  examiner  boked  up,  evidently  taken  by  surprise. 

**  Ton  are  right.  Monsieur — perfectly  right ;  but  your  answer  is  not 
exactly  in  the  terms  of  the  book." 

A  cmriosity  seemed  to  have  seized  Monsieur  Moulins  to  test  the 
ext^it  of  the  student's  knowledge.  He  asked  him  crabbed  questions 
in  the  Calculus  of  Variations  ;  questions  on  the  theory  of  Precession 
and  Mulation ;  questions  on  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Symbols ; 
growing  in  wonder,  his  air  of  severe  precision  breaking  into  short  looks 
of  astonishment  and  approval.  Other  examiners  gathered  round  by 
degrees,  to  listen  and  watch. 

At  length  the  examiner  closed  the  book. 

*'  Ton  nave  placed  yourself  beyond  competition.  Monsieur  Roach. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  you,  you  hold  the  First  Place  in  Science.  I  shall 
mention  your  name  to  the  Committee  with  the  strongest  commendation. 
You  will  do  honour  to  our  University !" 

How  his  heart  bounded  at  these  words  I  He  expressed  some  inarti- 
culate thanks  as,  contrary  to  custom,  the  Certificate  of  First  Place  was 
put  into  his  hands.  Happiness  nearly  choked  him ;  he  felt  he  must 
bt  alont  before  he  could  let  its  sparkling  current  rush  in  upon  him* 
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The  bell  sounded  for  going  out— he  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
Rumonrs  had  gone  about  the  Hall  of  the  foreigner  who  had  taken  First 
Place  in  Science  on  the  first  day — ^who  had  perplexed  the  Professor  by 
his  learning ;  and  their  stares  fell  on  him^  unconscious  and  isolated 
by  joy. 

He  had  reached  the  great  flight  of  stone  steps  without,  when  he  was 
suddenly  impede  by  a  pordy  ^ure,  which  caught  him  by  the  arm.  It 
was  Monsieur  Nichola.  There  was  an  affectation  of  good-natured 
anxiety  inclining  to  sympathy,  but  beneath  glimmered  that  petty 
emotion  our  friends  exhibit  when  their  croakings  are  come  true--^e 
little  malignant  triumph. 

It  was  annihilated  by  the  generous  triumph  of  the  students  ey^ 
eyen  as  Moses'  serpent  devoured  the  serpents  of  the  sorcerer. 

*'  You  are  refused  again.    Mon  Dieu,  I  told  you  so.'' 

'*  And  I  toldyotf,  Monsieur,  I  should  hold  First  Place."  He  fluttered 
his  certificate  laughingly  in  the  Frenchman's  collapsed  face. 

"  You  jest,  Monsieur — ^you  mock  me." 

"  Read  this  and — be  happy,"  said  Roach. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  Monsieur's  mortification,  miserably  count^eit- 
ing  joy.  Roach  did  not  stay  to  detect  the  hypocrisy.  He  stalked  off 
abstractedly  through  the  streets — to  the  wonder  of  the  idle  and  the 
inquisitive ;  he  got  off  into  the  fields,  under  the  lone  blue  sky,  to  think 
over  his  happiness. 

Would  that  the  old  priest  were  alive  now  I 


CHAPTER  UX— ».TBS   STBAHOm. 

It  was  the  dead  of  an  autumn  night — the  sky  clear  from  douds,  and 
quivering  with  the  subtle  flame  of  stars,  as  if  the  whole  vault  lived  and 
palpitat^. 

A  student  entered  the  Observatory,  and  passed  through  the  dim  ball 
where  stood  the  effigy  of  La  Place — its  stone  eyes  immutably  fixed  as 
if  on  some  far  ken  m  space— as  if,  untainted  by  envv  or  earthy  little- 
ness, some  sublime  discovery  was  dawning  on  its  marble  brow. 

The  student  gazed  for  a  moment  with  respectful  sympathy,  and 
fancies  stole  over  him.  *'  Might  I  one  day  be  like  this  man  !  I  feel  his 
presence  about  me.  Every  one  b  asleep  but  me  and  this  stone  form.  I 
feel  as  if  he  could  hear  me — ^as  if  those  lips  would  move." 

He  went  slowly  up  to  the  small  domed  room.  It  was  a  light-built 
cell,  roofed  with  a  moveable  dome ;  a  single  narrow  window  opened 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  and  commanded  the  four  points  in  turn 
as  you  moved  the  roof  round. 

It  was  the  twenty-fourth  hour  by  sidereal  time,  as  he  placed  the 
equatorial  in  declination,  allowing  two  minutes  for  a  few  arrangements 
before  the  planet  should  have  reached  the  centre  of  the  field.  Then  he 
paused  ere  he  moved  the  dome  round. 

He  is  about  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled — his  chimera  has  proved  to  be 
a  reality — the  Stranger  which  had  visited  him  in  sleep,  which  had 
haunted  his  thoughts  and  troubled  his  rest,  was  about  to  beam  upon 
him.     Once  he  had  seen  it  before,  and  mapped  it,  all  unconaeious  of 
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dia  hn^i^  £une  almost  within  his  hand.  Then^  indeed,  had  Fortone 
swept  by  him»  touching  him  with  her  gannent-hem. 
^  Many  a  fine  conoeptiony  many  a  germ  of  discovery,  have  visited 
men  of  retirement  and  thought.  Leisurely  have  they  dallied  with  it» 
and  ruminated  upon  it — ^procrastinating  its  embodiment  from  day  to 
day — ^forgetful  of  the  thousand  restless  brains  toiling  hourly  on  their 
very  track— of  the  thousand  sleepless  eyes  which  scrutinise,  from  sun-* 
rise  to  sunset,  every  inch  in  the  demesnes  of  Science  and  Literature  for 
something  new.  So,  in  perilous  confidence,  they  muse  on  their  secret, 
and  wait — tiU,  some  morning,  the  column  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  goodly 
focdseap  volume,  introduces  them  to  their  cherished  bantling  as  another 
man's  ^lild.  Sorrow  is  unavailing  then ;  they  chose  to  wait,  but  the 
world  could  not.  If  Watt  had  not  invented  the  steam-chamber,  then 
had  Stephenson  or  Roberts  invented  it  instead. 

The  second-hand  of  the  chronometer  clicked  the  time  with  a  sharp 
dear  throb— the  dome  moved  softly  round,  and  he  looked  through  the 
telescope. 

A  lonely  <Hrb  was  in  the  centre  of  its  field.  His  mind  mounted 
towards  it — ^he  gaxed  on  it  with  pondering  awe.  Grand  beyond  human 
tbooght  in  mass  and  distance — the  Eiftrth's  huge  brother — thirty 
hundred  million  miles  away — rushing  on— on — in  dim  cold  sunshine  I 
Earth's  dynasties  passing  into  foi^tten  srchives — her  granite  crust 
wearing  and  renewing  before  this  silent  Orb  has  wound  one  godlike 
year  I 

He  gased  (ill  sight  grew  giddy — drank  his  fill  of  grandeur.  He  was 
alone  with  his  planet — every  sound  was  hushed  save  his  slow  long 
breathings^  and  the  spectral  dick-click  of  the  dead-beat  escapement,  ever 
telling  the  eternal  times  of  the  stars. 

He  left  the  Obs^ vatory  at  dawn.  Envy  had  no  room  in  his  breast, 
as  he  went  out  into  the  ways  of  men,  after  this  solemn  star- vigil. 


CHAPTXa  LX. 

Fits  years  have  elapsed,  containing  some  important  links  in  the  story, 
which  we  shall  allow  to  unfold  themselves. 

We  are  at  the  gate  of  Moorlands  demesne.  A  gentleman  leans  on 
the  writhen  iron,  and  gazes  thoughtfully  down  its  white,  winding  ap- 
proach to  where  yon  gable  peeps  above  the  trees.  He  is  clad  in  lignt 
summer-dothes — ^for  it  is  harvest- time.  A  broad,  sinewy  form  ;  muscu- 
lar face,  with  straggling  whiskers  and  heavy  red  moastache ;  frown-like 
seams  of  thought  between  the  brows ;  a  slow,  light  eye.  He  seems 
swarthed  by  a  bluer  sky  than  ours.  Small  shadows  of  aspen-leaves  ripple 
over  face  and  figure,  for  slender  aspen-trees  are  growing  where  once 
stood  two  Titan  oaks. 

Five  years  had  elapsed,  and  Roach  stood  in  Moorlands  again.  A 
man  blessed  with  worldly  success  beyond  his  hopes  ;  victorious  in  the 
weary  battle  of  life ;  with  friends,  independence,  and,  best  boon  of  all, 
Uie  resources  of  genial  labour  by  which  to  absorb  morbid  reflection. 
He  stands  here  again,  and,  with  all  these,  not  yet  content  I 
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The  lodgewomui  came  out  with  the  key,  and  addressed  Urn  as  A 
stranger. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Peggy;  I  hare  been  a  long  time  Awaj. 
Whv  have  you  left  Coneyfell  Lodee  !'* 

This  woman  had  been  rescued  by  him  from  a  ferer^shed  when  tb^ 
was  dying,  and  through  his  influence  placed  in  a  comfortable  home^ 
Out  went  the  peasant's  hard  palm,  and  down  streamed  the  tears  io  a 
moment — the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  gratitude  overpowering  her  veneiatif© 
feelings.     She  welcomed  him  and  blessed  him  again  and  again. 

"  Your  mother  wouldn't  know  you,  Misther  Christie,  wid*  all  that  aigfat 
of  hair  on  your  face.  An*  how  are  you  ?  are  ye  hearty,  your  honotir  t 
Oh,  musha,  Masther  Christie,  it's  Dick  'ill  be  proud,  and  all  the  poor 
boys,  to  see  you  again  I  Sure  we*d  have  given  you  a  boneflre  tf  we  had 
only  a  hint  you  were  coming." 

Roach  questioned  her  about  the  Moorlands  hsxair. 

*'  The  masther  is  very  delicate,  your  hommr,  this  while  back  i  he 
kem  up  from  Dublin  with  Miss  Jay,  iHiere  he  was  getting  no  good  oi 
his  health.  They  tell  me,  Masther  Christie,  that  he  nearly  spoilt  Um- 
self  with  ooold  watfaer ;  and,  Mx,  your  honour,  the  wather  never  did 
myself  any  good,  inside  or  outside.  What  would  you  say,  your  honour, 
but  they  put  the  dear  gentleman  into  wet  sheets  and  soused  him  widT 
pails  o/^spring-wather.  And  sure  you  know  yourseF,  Masther  Christie, 
that's  no  Christian  thratement.  He  faced  back  here  two  months  ago, 
an'  a  lone  time  I  had  of  it  till  they  kem." 

"  And  how  is  Miss  Henderson  7" 

"  Musha,  Masther  Christie,  your  eyes  would  wather  to  look  at  her, 
she's  so  purty ;  and  she's  a  jewel  to  the  poor.  They  wouldn't  ask 
greater  pleasure  now  than  to  be  on  their  knees  from  morning  to  eveniog 
Uessin'  her.  She's  the  beautifulest  little  face — arrah,  sir^  you  wouldn't 
look  at  Miss  Sidney  if  you  jist  dapt  your  eye  once  on  my  darlint  Miss 
Jay.  Many's  the  time,  Masther  Christie,  I've  had  her  in  there  by  the 
bit  of  turf,  and  she  used  to  sit  wid'  her  chin  on  her  hands  for  me  to 
tell  her  about  yourself." 

*'  About  me !" 

*'  Divil  a  less,  your  honour.  How  you  tried  to  save  the  little  white- 
haired  girl,  and  carried  her  two  miles  in  your  arms  as  tindher  as  a 
mother — ^and  all  along  of  the  Carrols  and  myself.  Sure  I'd  plinty  to 
tell,  and  she'd  never  be  done  listnin'  and  azin'  questions.  She  has  the 
natur  in  her,  an'  no  mistake,  Masther  Christie ;  a  fine  young  lady  like 
her  to  be  listenin'  to  stories  of  the  poor." 

"  Do  they  see  much  company,  Peggy  f ' 

'<  Musha,  no  thin,  not  a  great  many,  your  honour.  Mr.  Ffrenoh's 
family  are  there  'most  every  second  day.  Young  Masther  George  is 
never  out  of  the  house  except  to  be  ridiu'  or  walkin*  wid'  Miss  Jay.  I 
hear  tell  he's  coortin',  and  I  don*t  grudge  him  that  same,  lor  he's  a 
fine,  friendly  young  gentleman.  An'  are  you  thrivin',  your  honour? 
You'd  the  widdy's  blessing  wid'  you  wherever  you  went,  and  that  did 
you  no  harm.  I'd  be  asm*  you  if  you  were  married,  but  if  you  was, 
Masther  Christie,  dear,  sure  she  wouldn't  let  you  grow  that  big  beard." 

"  I'll  call  m,  Pe^y,  to  see  you  all  as  I'm  coming  back,"  said  Roach, 
entering  the  gate  which  she  held  open  for  him,  and  wending  slowly  te 
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Afvmd  ihere^  he  sent  in  bis  luune,  and  wis  fanmediatelj 
taMted. 

Ik  Henderson  was  gresdy  lAtered  i  his  fkoe  had  the  dnll^  pnffy  look 
f  fll^liealth  about  it ;  hie  sight  teemed  feeble,  aod  his  elasticitj  was 
I'ipnst  measure  gone.  He  eame  fcnrard  with  a  plajfbl  warmth,  not 
■ifagled  ivith  respeet. 

**  Ah«  my  dear  Professori  how  do  yon  do  f  I  hare  been  fbllowinf 
wmt  eareor  in  the  Freneh  newspapers,  which  we  reoeire  regnlarlj.  I 
fWn  baye  boasted  to  people  that  I  was  once  an  tndmate  friend  of  jonrs." 
**  I  hope  yoQ  will  be  so  still,  Mr.  Henderson.  I  am  on  a  commission 
psm  the  Inatitnte  to  Ireland,  and  oonld  not  resist  B17  longing  to  visit 
he  eld  soenes.*' 

••  To  be  sure — ^it  is  very  intelligible — what  associations  yon  must 
lave  with  this  place  1  I  have  mine,  too— I  have  mine,'*  he  repeated 
lorrowfolly.  *'  You  did  not  see  my  daughter  yet,  I  suppose.  She  is 
It  the  Ffrencb's." 

**  I  was  donbtfbl,  Mr.  Henderson,"  said  Roach,  with  slow  signifieance, 
^^  I  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  visit  this  house  or  not." 

*^  If  I  had  beard  you  bad  been  near  this,  and  had  not  called,  I  should 
nerer  have  forgiven  you.  Ton  must  put  up  here  for  a  week  at  least, 
tin  we  lionise  yon." 

•*  Mr.  Hendierson,  we  had  a  conversation  once ** 

**  Ah,  yes  ;  I  do  remember  jou  used  to  be  a  little  chivalrous  about 
Jay.  I  can  assure  yon  it  flattered  her  very  much.  She's  grown  up  now. 
Jay  has  been  staying  at  Mr.  Ffrench's  to-day." 

**  I  don't  know  bow  she  may  have  changed  since,"  said  Roach  gravely. 
"  I  cannot  say  if  she  would  know  me  or  I  her ;  but  if  she  is  at  all  like 

in  character *' 

^Oh,  my  dear  sir,  she  is  quite  changed — ^wholly  changed.  She  has 
made  a  great  sensation  in  Dublin.  She  knows  her  value,  my  dear  sir — * 
very  much  admired,  indeed.  Oh  I  she's  no  child  now^ — she's  no  child 
now.  Well,  eome  now,  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  What,  if  I  may 
ask,  is  this  commission  of  the  Institute  ?  ^ome  interestmg  scientific 
qnertion,  cf  course."  v 

Roach  killed  the  topic  on  the  spot. 

**I  am  colleeting  all  the  unpublished  details  relative  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  base  luie  along  Lough  Foyle  fbr  trigonometrical  survey." 

«« Ah  i — ^hem  I — trigonometrical  survey ;  very  interesting,  I  am  sure- 
hem  J" 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  as  they  walked  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
Roach  gradually  revived  the  subject,  and  held  to  it  firmly  and  nnflinch* 
ingly,  till  be  bad  told  aH  that  was  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  came  here,  Mr.  Henderson,  to  speak  to  you  on  a  certain  subjecti 
which  I  shall  use  great  caution  to  make  as  little  disagreeable  to  you  as 
posnble — a  few  words  will  dispose  of  it ;  but  as  it  concerns  my  stay 
or  immediate  departure,  you  will  pardon  me  for  entering  on  it  ^nkly. 

**A  long  time  has  passed  since  I  met  your  daughter,  and  you  assure 

me  she  is  quite  cbuiged.    I  gave  you,  as  a  reason  for  my  leaving  your 

.  house,  that  I  found  my  a£feetions  were  becoming  deeply  engaged.    I  may 

have  fiattered  myself,  also,  that  she  would  not  have  repulsed  me  if  I  had 

been  base  enough  to  have  spoken  at  that  time*    I  was  an  invalided 
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pauper — ^perhaps  this  antecedent  tells  against  me,''  he  continned,  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  self-respect,  but  not  forwardly, 

**  I  have  positive  and  ample  independence,  and  it  is  different  now. 
I  earnestly  wish  to  see  her  before  I  would  wholly  forego  the  hope  I 
have  cherished  through  a  period  of  friendless  struggle  with  the  world. 
Have  I  your  leave  to  remain  for  a  few  days  on  this  plain  understanding  t 

Should  she  be  changed,  as  you  assure  me  she  is '*      He  stopped, 

and  repeated,  with  a  shade  of  agitati<m— "  Should  she  be  changed,  «a 
she  must  be — as  I  should  have  known,  had  I  not  been  a  fool — I  shall 
leave  your  house  within  an  hour,  and  so  no  harm  be  done/' 

Mr.  Henderson  heard  him  ou^  seeing  it  to  be  mevitable ;  he  plodted 
a  laurel-leaf,  and  twirled  it  doubtfully — he  began  to  speak  and  stopped. 
At  length  he  said  playfully — 

''But  are  you  not  too  impetuous,  Professor?  You  have  not  sees 
her — ^you  have  some  vision  of  the  child  you  met  in  Paris." 

'*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  have  at  least  been  honest  with  y<m.'^ 

A  long  silence,  which  Roach  did  not  attempt  to  break  ;  then^  to  his 
surprise,  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  with  perceptible  emotion* 

''Mr.  Roach,  I  am  very  much  changed  since  you  knew  me — less 
selfish  and  worldly,  I  hope — more  soflened  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
Constant  care  will  make  a  child  of  one  at  last.  Poor  Jay  has  sacrificed 
herself  to  me,  and  been  most  foolish  towards  herself ;  more  than  once 
she  could  have  made  brilliant  matches,  and  yet,  to  my  infinite  pain, 
she  refused  decisively  in  every  instance,  so  that  she  might  continue  to 
live  with  me.  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  control  my  daughter's 
affections,  and  therefore,  if  you  suppose  she  has  been  constant  to  a 
childish  fancy,  I  cannot  deny  your  very  flattering  desire  to  satisfy  your* 
self  as  to  the  fact.  But  you  should  know — perhaps  it  is  only  hlr  to 
tell  you — that  I  am  under  an  impression  her  affections  are  already 
engaged ;  at  least  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  every 
way  a  desirable  connexion,  who  is  very  ardently  attached  to  h^,  and  1 
thmk  it  not  improbable — I  speak  in  the  strictest  confidence — ^that  th»e 
is — a — some  Uttle  return." 

''  I  am  content  if  that  be  so,"  said  Roach ;  **  he  shall  not  find  a  rival 
in  me.'* 

The  matter  was  dropped  between  them  by  mutual  consent*  They 
dined  together,  and  Roach  gave  an  account  of  his  altered  fortunes  ;  how 
he  had  been  made  Professor  in  the  College  Louis  le  Grand — how  his 
writings  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientifie 
men,  and  had  secured  for  him  the  bountiful  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment— how  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  finally  to  the 
proud  dignity  of  President.  It  was  a  brief  and  modest  history;  he 
dwelt  on  his  own  merits  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Uberal  field  for  labour  open  to  the  student  in  Paris. 

After  dinner  he  wandered  out  into  the  place  to  think  over  old  times. 
Down  the  walk  beside  the  river,  where  the  moss-stained  marble  child 
was  blowing  bubbles  at  the  fountain.  Roach's  childhood  is  returning. 
In  vender  little  wood  ran  the  child  Annie,  with  tossing  ringlets. 
Hark!  is  that  her  step  in  the  withered  leavesi^ 

He  pressed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  if  he  suddenly  bethought 
him  of  the  traces  of  time  there. 
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Ajt  poor  mortal!  tlie  wrinkles  are  there  already,  though  the  scene  is 
like  childhood  ;  yet  yoa  have  battled  brayelj  and  grasped  joar  wishes ; 
but  Ufe  flits  on,  and  the  grasp  most  soon  begin  to  loosen.  Ambition 
is  but  a  annset-tint  on  the  cold  snow.  Oh  !  that  life  was  like  yon  eternal 
hill,  green  and  fresh  to-day — green  and  fresh  fi^e  centuries  hence! 

He  passed  on  to  the  seat  by  the  rirer.  The  sad  witchery  of  old 
times  was  there  too.  'Twas  like  an  evening  he  sat  there  with  Jay, 
even  to  the  sky-battalions  of  rooks,  small  as  summer  midges,  on  their 
Une  highway — even  to  the  fleece-like  reflexion  of  the  full  moon  on  the 
water.  Tlie  wild  bank  was  untrimmed ;  long  purple  briars  had  strag- 
^ed  out  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  longing  to  kiss  the  water  and 
dabble  in  its  glassy  waves.  The  river-gnats  shot  hither  and  thither  on 
their  crystal  floor,  tracked  by  arrowy  ripples. 

His  heart  was  steeped  in  melancholy ;  he  was  overcome  by  a  feverish 
tnspense  to  see  Jay,  and  to  learn  his  fate  from  her  in  a  few  frank  words. 
He  had  sown  this  hope  himself,  cherished  it  almost  involuntarily  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month,  never  reasoning  on  the  improbability  of  a 
beantiifhl  woman,  snrronnded  by  flatterers,  solicited  perhaps  by  many  a 
comely  lover,  proving  constant  to  her  childish  passion.  In  all  his 
labours,  this  hope  was  always  above  him,  like  a  faint  silver  crescent.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  without  it  he  could  not  have  struggled  through.  It 
had  taken  such  a  hold  of  his  credulity,  that  even  now  in  his  despondency 
it  showed  fointly  still,  and  moved  him  powerfully.  There  was  need  of 
an  the  strength  of  a  harshly-disciplined  nature  to  restrain  him  from 
leaping  up  and  making  his  way  to  Mr.  Ffrench's,  that  he  might  meet 
her,  and  trust  to  chance  for  an  interview. 

A  sound  of  vacant  laughter  comes  down  the  winding  walk.  He  was 
effectually  screened  by  the  trees,  and  he  peered  cautiously  through  the 
leaves  vrith  a  ask  forboding. 

Three  figures  sauntered  slowly  down  the  path^ne,  the  farthest  from 
him,  was  a  fine,  fhll-busted  beauty,  whom  he  instantly  recognised  to  be 
Sidney  Ffrench;  beside  her  lounged  a  tall  gentleman,  young,  slim,  and 
pretty  as  a  barber's  Adonis ;  nearest  him  was  a  slight  figure  whose  face 
was  turned  away — he  knew  who  that  was. 

Th^  passed  on  without  perceiving  him,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  away. 
He  sat  watching  how  the  blush  was  fkding  from  the  Uttle  clouds, 
striving  hard  to  prevent  his  thoughts  from  taking  shape  till  he  should 
he  fiur  away  again,  and  have  cut  the  cable  for  ever  between  him  and 
these  Akhng  hopes. 

The  amber  sky  brightened  nn  faintly  with  its  last  dnsky  glory  before 
the  son  should  dip.     Hope  and  Day  are  dying  out  together. 

There  is  a  step  near  him;  a  slight  form  cast  its  shadow  across  the 
moeses.  He  looked  around,  and  there  stood  Jay  !  almost  the  same  as 
he  had  known  her.  She  stood  opposite,  pale  and  startled,  her  lids 
Hfled  and  her  lips  apart,  as  if  she  were  terror-stricken  by  a  fetch — as  if 
that  dash  of  funt  sunshine  were  a  stroke  of  magic  that  coniured  up  one 
from  the  past.  He  rose  smiling,  and  greeted  her  as  an  old  friend ;  but 
she  was  cold  and  embarrassed.  Her  reserve  certified  his  forebodings. 
Hope  and  Day  are  dying  ottt  together. 

*'  Have  you  seen  my  father,  Mr.  Roadi  ?"  ; 
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'^  I  hare  spent  the  day  with  him,  tnd  I  hare  been  wishing  to  see  jonJ* 

*<  Will  yon  come  in  f     I  thonght  I  had  left  a  book  here,  bat ** 

"  It  is  early,  Miss  Henderson.  Will  you  sit  by  me  for  a  few  minates  f 
We  are  old  friends,  yon  know." 

She  sat  down  by  his  side,  grave  and  eonfosed,  never  turning  her  eyw 
upon  him. 

''  I  was  thinking,  Miss  Henderson,  just  as  you  came  up,"  he  saic^ 
with  a  smile,  **  how  unchanged  this  scene  has  remained  erer  ainoe. 
Why,  this  eyening  appears  like  a  wanderer  come  back  to  me  from  tea 
years  ago.  You  came  up  so  opportunely  to  the  fancy,  that,  for  a  minute, 
I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  you  unchanged  too." 

**  We  have  been  hying  in  Dublin  ever  since,  Mr.  Roach,  and  the  plaea 
is  quite  strange  to  us  as  well  as  to  you." 

He  was  hurt  at  her  coldness. 

*'  The  place  is  not  changed  to  me,  but  a  friend  of  mine  seems  to 
be  so." 

She  glanced  at  him  hastily,  and  coloured. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Roach,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Both  my  fttfaer 
and  myself  were  very  proud  of  your  success." 

**  Yes,  I  liare  been  very  prosperous,  and  should  be  very  happy." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  asked,  hesitatingly— 

<<  And  are  you  not,  Mr.  Roach  7" 

*'  Men  are  very  ungrateful,  Miss  Henderson ;  and  success  seldom 
brings  content.  One  great  object  fills  the  narrow  line  of  vision  for 
half  their  lives,  and  when  Gk>d  helps  them  to  it,  they  see  another 
dearer  object  beyond.  I  have  found  worldly  prosperity  a  very  lotij, 
lifeless  blessing  m  the  hand.  I  have  no  fnend  to  tell  me  I  aai  happy, 
and  so  I  begin  to  doubt  the  fiust.  I  had  a  friend,  indeed  one  who 
helped  me  in  extremity — who  put  my  foot  on  the  irst  rung  of  the 
ladder — ^who  saw  something  to  like  in  me  whea  I  was  a  laughmg-stoek 
to  others ;  but  time  has  cooled  even  this  firiead.*' 

**Who  was  she?"  said  Jay,  hurried^. 

**  Who  told  you  it  was  a  woman  T  Well,  perhaps  it  was ;  but  I  think 
it  was  one  of  the  good  genii  who  secretly  paid  my  debts  for  me — who^ 
pitied  me  when  I  was  very  miserable,  and  who  sent  me  the  means  of 
attending  the  great  Eiamination.  She  is  never  out  of  my  mind,  who- 
ever she  is.  I  shall  travel  to  the  world's  end  till  I  find  her,  to  offer  her 
my  heart's  thanks." 

A  colour  rose  to  Jay's  cheek,  like  a  gleam  from  the  pink  sunset  He 
took  her  passive  hand,  and  looked  earnestly  in  her  face ;  he  spoke  widi 
the  calm  of  subdued  excitement. 

*'  I  think  yoti  can  tell  me  her  name.  For  five  years  past-— and  those 
five  years  have  been  fifty  to  me  in  changes  and  toil — my  gratitude  has 
kept  warm  to  her.    Gratitude  ?" 

His  eye  lit,  passion  took  head,  and  shook  in  his  voioe. 

*'  I  have  courage  to  call  it  by  its  real  name.  For  five  years — ever 
since  your  sympathy  and  goodness  to  me  in  my  need— I  have  loved 
you !" 

Jay  trembled,  and  was  silent.  Oh,  for  om  glance  into  the  beating 
heart  beside  him  to  read  the  riddle  of  that  silenoel 
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''I  bftve  spoken  to  jonr  father,  tsd  addfett  ]roa  by  his  eonsenl ;  bat 
I  bsTe  lesnied  from  him  how  little  I  have  to  hope  from  jouJ* 

8he  tried  to  speak  twiee>  but  the  wcnrds  would  not  oome,  this  scene 
was  so  unreal.  She  grew  incredolons — she  eagerlj  watched  the  quick 
waves  go  bj,  as  if  the j  were  his  words,  and  that  she  would  have  them 
staj.  The  water-moon  heaved  and  warered ;  it  seemed  some  phantom- 
wj  that  mocked  her,  and  could  never  be  grasped.  A  sob  burst  from 
li^-.«he  had  waited  and  waited,  living  upon  shadows,  and  God  had 
brm^t  the  tardy  blessing  round  to  her  at  last* 

At  length  her  voice  came,  and  her  riender  fingers  dosed  on  his  con- 
fidingly. 

**1  tho^ht  yon  would  come— I  hoped  you  would  eome^I  have 
B6vei  forgotten  you** 

It  was  enough — this  simple  confession  told  all — the  words  were  price- 
less to  faim.  He  wound  her  to  his  breast  for  a  nassioni^  moment — 
'twas  worth  a  realm  of  firiendship  or  of  fame  to  hold  her  so,  and  feel 
ahe  was  his  own. 

Thai  they  forgot  the  hours,  and  sat  side  by  side.  Jav  was  silent^ 
and  listened  whilst  he  spoke  ctdm  and  pleasant  oraeies  of  the  future. 

The  rich  light  waned  in  the  west  into  faint  amber — the  sedgy  banks 
crew  black — the  distant  trees  netted  the  sky,  like  fibres  of  skeleton 
waves — a  luminous  fog  erept  up  the  mountain — and  all  this  was  re- 
peated in  the  water  at  their  feet.  Thore  was  a  trance-like  lull  around, 
as  if  Nature  listened.  . 

The  water>moon  came  sharply  out,  wavering  in  languid  splendour  ; 
and  cm  its  map  lay  shadowed  the  Sea  of  Serenity,*  like  a  dim  index  of 
the  Futioe. 

CBiLPTEa  LXI.— TYING  UP  TRB  BEXIKB* 

Mr.  Henderson  heard,  with  seme  surprise,  of  his  daughter's  long 
constancy  to  what  he  flattered  himself  was  a  mere  childish  attachment, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  temporize  for  about  a  week.  Finding,  however, 
that  Jay's  happiness  was  deeply  concerned,  and  feeling,  moreover,  that 
he  had  committed  himself  irretrievably,  he  gave  that  hearty  consent 
with  which  rdenting  fathers-in-law  invariably  brighten  the  conclusion 
of  a  story,  and  the  wedding-day  was  named,  ft  became,  of  course, 
the  talk  of  the  country  ;  but  there  was  another  small  event  also  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  the  approaching  festival.  Young  Mr. 
Ffrench  cut  Moorlands  House,  and  soon  after  went  abroad,  where,  it 
may  be  hoped,  his  vanity  or  his  heart,  whichever  were  most  severely 
affected,  speedily  recovered  from  the  wound.  Melancholy  seldom  takes 
root  in  light  soil. 

After  Uieir  marriage,  Jay  and  Roach  returned  to  France,  and  took  a 
beautiful  country-house  near  their  old  haunts  by  the  Seine.  At  the  top 
of  its  quaiot  roof  you  might  observe  a  little  cupola,  in  which  marvellous 
nghts  could  be  nightly  beheld. 

*  Abm  tiact  on  the  moon's  sarfsce,  piesoitingthe  i^pearaae^  tiirough 
a  powacM  telascopef  of  beaulifal  green  fpar, . 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  th»t,  notwithstanding  h^  enihasiaam  for 
science,  Jay  could  neyer  perform  a  simple  sum  in  algebra,  and  with 
difficulty  achieved  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  But 
if  she  failed  in  these  important  acquirements,  she  more  than  atoned  for 
the  deficiency.  There  never  was  a  fonder  or  truer  little  wife,  never  a 
happier  hearthside  than  that  which  awaited  the  Professor,  when,  after 
some  necessary  absence,  he  would  quit  the  noisy,  loveless  city,  and  be 
whirled  off  by  steam  to  his  home.  On  such  occasions  he  always  arrived 
by  the  last  train,  and  used  to  make  a  short-cut  across  the  fields,  think- 
ing of  Jay,  and  in  this  dark  walk  he  was  guided  by  a  star — a  loving 
home-star. 

Jay  used  to  place  a  candle  in  the  Observatory,  so  that  it  coald  be 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  by  this  trembling  love-due  he  would  steer 
home. 

When  his  knock  came,  be  sure  it  would  be  Jay  that  would  open  the 
door  and  welcome  him.  I  see  her  now — the  fairy  white  figure — the 
strange  raven  hair  braided  back  from  the  winsome  face,  with  its  large 
glad  eyes  and  laughing  lips.  Our  good  Professor  is  a  dose  prisoner  in 
the  fetters  of  her  arms.  All  she  would  have  to  tell  him  by  the  loe- 
fire — and  yet  it  was  nothing-— only  about  her  rides  and  walks  through 
the  black  wood,  or  about  a  visit  from  Madame  Nichola,  or  about  her 
little  dass  of  poor  children.  All  that  she  had  to  ask,  with  his  hand 
dasped  in  both  her  own — for  she  heard  little  news  in  this  sedoded 
comer,  save  what  she  might  catch  from  the  creak-creak  of  the  rail, 
the  complainings  of  the  woodquest,  or  the  chatterings  of  the  gossip 
magpie,  and  that  was  not  much  we  must  all  allow. 

Letters  came  periodically  from  her  father  and  her  brother,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  grown  up  healthy,  handsome,  and  endearing.  Her  father 
always  spoke  of  Johnny  with  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  to  be  passionately 
attached  to  him — he  had  a  fond  fancv  that  he  could  observe  many 
points  of  Ukeness  coming  out  between  nis  young  son  and  poor  Annie, 
whom  we  have  now  almost  forgotten,  and  it  became  quite  obvious  that 
all  his  affections  were  engrossed  by  this  one  object* 

Jay  often  tried  to  persuade  them  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  would  tempt 
them  by  descriptions  of  her  pretty  chateau,  of  her  two  pretty  cMldren, 
of  her  garden,  and  her  friends ;  but  Mr.  Henderson  was  never  per- 
suaded, as  far  as  we  could  learn. 

Roach's  career  is  public  property ;  he  is  mentioned  constantly  in  the 
French  papers,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  enough  may  trace 
his  future  course  for  themselves. 

We  have  now  followed  through  many  vicissitudes  the  life  of  a  man 
of  marked  character,  whose  nature  was  liable  to  strong  warps  toward 
the  evil,  and  toward  the  good.  In  its  opening  there  was  something  that 
prophesied  of  his  future.  An  old  celestial  globe,  picked  up  by  chance, 
IS  given  as  a  toy  to  the  child — the  latent  taste  is  touched  with  life — the 
small  seed  is  dropped — Childhood  points  with  an  index  finger  to  the 
path  the  man  should  take. 

Elements  of  a  surly  passionate  disposition  broke  out  in  his  boyhood, 
and  a  vigour  of  character  showed  itself  which  stood  alone,  and  threw  an 
influence  on  those  around  him.    True  to  these  ominous  indicatiopsi  hit 
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early  manbood  leaves  behind  it  a  stormy  track.  Another  pursuit  diverts 
him  from  his  legitimate  TocatioD,  and  steals  away  the  best  years  of  his 
Kfe.  He  is  ensnared  into  a  presumptuous  Ioto— is  maddened  by  jea- 
lousy^ that  nightshade  of  our  nature.  Principle  and  honour  struggle 
long  against  passion,  till  at  length  insanity,  caused  by  severe  physical 
injury,  acts  upon  his  passion,  and  places  a  felon  chain  around  his  neart. 
He  who  does  not  repel  the  first  whisperings  of  unreasoning  passion,  and 
who  trifles  with  it  in  its  first  approaches,  is  playing  with  a  lion's  cub 
which  will  grow  to  rend  him* 

After  a  miserable  waste  of  time  and  energy,  again  the  early  bent  asserts 
itself  despite  of  poverty  and  mental  disease,  and,  at  length,  the  strong 
and  practical  will  hews  out  for  itself  a  sphere. 

An  ambitious  man  owes  his  chance  of  success  to  this  ftct — ^he  lives 
among  triflers  and  talkers.  Blisapplied  energies  and  talent  surround  him. 
Hie  man  who  could  perhaps  have  given  the  world  a  specific  for  gout,  is 
dosing  away  life  over  Blackstone  and  Coke.  The  man  who  might  discover 
the  lost  n>ecies  of  the  wwMch  on  which  botanists  theorise,  or  the  force  of 
the  initial  P  over  which  philologists  drivel,  is  perched  upon  an  office* 
stool,  and  ornaments  his  ledger  with  ferns,  or  spends  his  shilling  on 
mns^  old  plays  at  a  stall.  l%e  man  who  might  claim  our  vacant  crown 
ci  bays  builds  his  languid  vision  on  the  chill  maintopmast-yard,  and  is 
the  butt  of  his  ^ipmates.  He  who  might  catch  the  mantle  of  De  U 
Bodie^  caricatures  his  bishop  at  visitation. 

Nature  is  baffled  as  long  as  guardian,  parent,  or  schoolmaster  can 
baffle  her.  Her  poets,  her  artists,  her  soldiers,  her  doctors,  her  roe- 
dianics,  are  all  taken  at  tender  age,  and  diligently  crammed  with  the 
pedantry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  intellects  mercilessly  com- 
pressed in  the  same  relentless  mould  of  dead  language  for  ten  years — 
ten  predous  years  stolen  from  their  Ufe,  which  is  fifty  years  too  short 
for  all  they  have  to  do.  Nature  gaeged  and  manacled  from  day  to  day, 
bv  old  world  rules,  as  she  continual  pleads  for  her  sons.  They  must 
all  toil  on  over  the  same  long,  dreary  road,  with  a  winker  of  Latin  at 
one  eye,  and  of  Greek  at  the  other. 

Hence  the  crowd  of  incapables,  and  hence  the  glorious  field  for  the 
ambitious  man  who  recognises  hii  mission,  begins  in  time,  and  works  in 
silence. 

Earnestness  has  become  a  cant,  and  we  have  all  sickened  of  the  word. 
All  violence  is  mere  loss  of  that  steady,  effective  force  engrained  in  a  few 
men,  which  gains  its  end,  and  benefits  mankind.  The  crowd  of  us  are 
triflers  and  talkers,  who  are  regally  lavish  of  our  time,  as  if  flesh  and 
bone  were  immortal  We  philosophise  at  our  leisure,  and  die  with  our 
theories  on  the  lips. 

If  the  foreshadowings  of  character  and  capacity  were  recognised  early, 
and  the  boy  were  placed  on  his  chosen  path,  on  which  to  progress  from 
year  to  year,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  lef^,  we  should 
have  no  drones  in  the  hive,  and  no  swollen  monopolists  of  wealth  and 
fiune. 

Higher  foreshadowings  there  are  on  which  the  novelist  may  but  touch, 
and  men  trifle  with  them  most  of  all.    Such  are  the  traces  of  a  watch- 
ful beneflcence,  which  grants  the  temporal  blessing  for  eternal  ends— 
toch  are  the  hintings  of  some  solemn  denouement  to  mortality.    These 
▼or..  III.  N  ^ 
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are  continntlly  about  us.  Men  walk  beneath  their  light  without  noticixig 
thero,  like  the  belated  traTeller  who  cares  not  to  reflect  how  his  road  is 
roofed  bj  sons  and  worlds  ;  or  we  veil  their  awful  significance  in  aome 
silly  poetical  convention,  like  the  child  who  points  up  and  liapa  of  the 
'?  pretty  stars." 


L»ENVOI. 

In  the  belief  that  faithful  studie9  from  the  human  heart  might  po9$eas 
a  peculiar  interest  for  many,  distinct  from  the  interest  of  plot  or  stirring 
inddenty  I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoipg  pages  to  follow  up  the  men- 
tal histories  pf  those  who  move  .in  them,  subordinating  plot  anc)  incident 
to  this  end ;  and  to  select  my  types  of  character  from  the  minds  which 
I  have  myself  come  in  contact  with»  and  felt  J  understood,  to  the  e^do- 
sion  of  letter-press  herp  and  heroiuei  or  aught  I  might  have  learned  ft«f& 
hooks.  Such  has  been  my  aim.  In  simply  stating  ity  I  would  in  no 
manner  arrogate  to  myself  any  success. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  compress  the  story  in  many  plaoe%  which 
necessitated  the  occasional  adoption  of  a  very  sketchy  style.  The 
mi^niac  scene  on  the  cliffs  of  Enis  is  founded  upon  fact,  and  will  be  re- 
cognised by  many  of  my  readers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  fistronomer  of  the  name  of  Lalande 
actually  ipapped  the  plapet  Neptune  long  before  discovery,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  star,  and  finding  its  position  ohimgod  on  a  subsequept  obser- 
yation,  instead  of  attributing  the  ocqurrence  to  planetary  motion,  only 
considered  his  first  observation  as  inaccurate. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Abemethy's  celebrated  work,  ^'  The  Analysis 
of  Melancholy,"  two  or  three  cases  recorded,  in  which  the  cerebral 
phenomenon  1  have  embodied  in  my  story — viz.,  a  temporary  extinetion 
of  certain  overtaxed  intellectual  faculties — has  been  knowu  by  him  to  have 
shown  itself  in  the  precise  manner  I  have  related,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly attributable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  some  physical  injury  sus- 
tained. 
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THE  MAD.HOnSE  OF  FALEBMO. 
i  nuoxnrr  ibox  tbb  joubmal  or  tss  ia.TS  mm*  eomxb. 

Palermo,  1844. 

Hkrs  I  liDft^r  (mt  ^naed  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  I  hava 
jiaited  all  toe  antiquities  with  which  the  island  abounds — their  enume* 
ratioii  would  trmnsmss  the  limits  of  f  iourpal.  To  those  who  have  read 
Goethe's  aooount  of  Sicily,  which  he  rightly  designated  as  the  "  Queen  of 
l^^^ndit*  every  other  description  will  appear  pale  and  cold ;  but  let  them 
come  and  compare,  as  I  have  done,  the  reality  with  the  poet's  delineation 
of  it,  and  they  will  admit  that  he  did  not  over-colour  what  he  had  be- 
held in  that  happy  season  of  life,  when  the  dawn  of  genius  and  the  sun- 
shine of  yooth  oombined  to  sl^ed  their  enchanting  prism  over  all  he 
saw.  There  i«  a  perfume  of  orientalism  pervading  alt  things  here — the 
atmosphere^  tbs  vegetation^  the  sirocco— that  wind  of  the  desert,  laden 
with  sand — aU  re^  the  East.  The  physiognomy  of  tl^e  people  is 
Greek,  the  architecture  Saracenic,  and  there  is  a  picturesque  mixture 
throughout  of  remnants  of  the  Arab^  Roman,  and  Spanish  dominations, 
whiph  imparts  a  bisarre  grm»  to  tha  locality,  and  to  the  manners  and 
sspect  of  the  population. 

PeHiaps  DO  part  of  Europe  is  mor^  uncivilized  than  the  interior  of  the 
iiland  still  remains ;  but  the  papital  can  boast  of  one  institution  at  least 
which  might  well  serve  as  an  example  to  those  countries  for  which  civil- 
isatimi  hMB  done  so  much — I  allude  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Palermo, 
founded  b^  Baron  Pisani,  where,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  beheld  mad- 
ness deprived  of  the  horrors  which  invariably  surround  it  elsewhere. 
The  other  day,  passing  by  a  large  building  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
my  attantion  was  attracted  by  a  Scriptural  verse  in  large  letters  placed 
ow  the  entrance — "  Tutto  ^  vanita" — and  beneath  these  words  of  Eccle- 
siastes  were  inscribed  the  following  sentences : — : 

''  Dei  Matti  11  numero  ^  infinito," 

And— 

**  Qai  la  saggezza  st^." 

I  immediately  applied  for  admission,  and  was  shown  over  the  whole 
establishment  by  the  directing  physician,  with  an  amenity  which  is 
peculiar  to  Italians,  and  a  well-placed  and  noble  pride  in  the  admirable 
institution  he  so  ably  presided  over,  which  does  honour  to  his  nature. 
I  have  subsequently  paid  several  visits  to  the  Casa  dei  Matti,  and  have 
derived  from  its  enlightened  and  interesting  director  much  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  mscipline  observed  towards  its  inmates.  Here,  even 
in  cases  of  frenzy,  violent  measures  are  never  resorted  to.  Those  terrible 
i^medies  wh^ch  I  have  often  fancied  tended  to  confirm  madness,  instead 
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of  caring  it,  are  unknown ;  mildness  and  persuasion  are  substituted  for 
the  lashy  the  whirling-stool  and  shower-bath ;  and  no  greater  coercion  is 
applied  to  unruly  patients  than  such  as  would  be  adopted  to  prevent  a 
wifvl  child  from  injuring  itself.  The  tastes  and  talents  of  the  seyeral 
inmates  are  consulted,  and  allowed  to  assert  themselves ;  they  are  em- 
ployed in  whatever  calling  or  accomplishment  they  prefer,  and  the  walls 
of  the  establishment  decorated  with  frescoes  executed  by  them ;  the 
gardens  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  and  labyrinths,  and  adorned  with  grottos, 
fountains,  and  plaster  statues,  the  result  of  their  labours ;  the  exoelloit 
concerts  organized  among  themselves,  and,  more  than  all,  the  free  and 
fearless  aspect  of  all  the  patients  in  the  presence  of  their  director,  are 
eloquent  indications  of  the  wisdom  of  the  system  pursued  here,  and  its 
happy  results.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  recover  their  reason  who, 
under  less  humane  treatment,  might  be  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  a 
maniac's  cell. 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  once  more  to  the  Casa  dei  Matti, 
some  of  the  inmates  of  which  have  already  learned  to  welcome  me  as 
an  established  visitor,  and  do  the  honours  of  the  place  with  as  much 
courtesy  and  apparent  rationality  as  could  be  met  with  in  the  noblest 
salons  of  Palermo.  But  to-day  I  was  not  the  only  visitor  there.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  take  my  departure,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  evidently 
freshljT  arrived,  for  they  were  in  traveUing-dresses,  and  accompanied  bj 
a  Jesuit  (one  of  those  aristocratic  looking  members  of  the  order,  of  which 
the  type  is  only  now  to  be  met  with  in  Sicily),  were  ushered  into  the 
large  shaded  court,  where  Doctor  -^—  and  myself  were  standing  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  his  female  patients. 

The  gentleman  was  past  his  prime,  but  possessed  of  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion and  a  benevolence  of  countenance  which  years  cannot  impair.  The 
lady— oh !  hers  was  a  &oe  to  rave  about,  but  not  to  describe  1  It  was 
the  beauty  of  an  angel,  full  of  blended  sweetness  and  gravity  when  in 
repose,  but  kindling  into  such  varied  and  eloquent  expression  when  en- 
gaged in  convocation,  that  the  eye  might  drink  in  her  thoughts,  e?en 
though  the  ear  heard  not  her  words.  I  never  before  met  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  affected  me  in  the  same  manner,  almost  to  sadness ;  and 
although  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  since,  I  could  not  now  define 
what  was  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  or  whether  her  form  is  as  divine  as  her 
face  ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  as  she  glided  about,  her  graceful  move- 
ments appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  a  being  of  another  and  a  brighter 
world.  She  looked  very  young.  Can  she  be  the  wife,  or  is  she  the 
daughter  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her  ?  But  this  is  unknown 
to  me,  as  well  as  her  name  and  nation,  for  although,  from  the  purity 
and  elegance  with  which  she  speaks  Itahan,  I  might  infer  that  she  is  a 
Bomauy  there  is  a  softness  in  her  voice  which  no  Italian  woman 
possesses,  and  a  spiritualised  expression  in  her  countenance  which  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  Italian  beauty. 

It  was  a  face  to  rave  about ;  but  there  was  that  in  it,  too,  that  q>- 
peared  to  possess  the  power  of  calming  the  rarings  of  madness.  An 
English  author  has  observed  that  « the  mind  is  to  be  medicined  by  na- 
tur^  loveliness,'*  and  here  was  a  proof  of  it    One  of  the  most  excited 
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ot  the  poor  linuitics  anrand  qs,  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  been  taDdag 
incessantly  preTioas  to  the  stranger's  arriral,  after  fixing  her  ^es  for 
some  moments  npon  the  k>Tely  l^ing»  as  though  fascinated  by  what  she 
bdield,  silently  toUowed  her  footsteps,  and,  whenever  she  could  do  so 
unperoelred,  would  stoop  down  and  raise  the  hem  of  the  joong  lady's 
garment  rererently  to  her  bps,  with  an  expression  of  happmess  perrad- 
ing  her  poor  bewildered  ooontenance. 

A  fonale  patient  had  suddenly  become  riolent  and  unmanageable ; 
and  resisting  the  offices  of  washing  her  face  and  arranging  her  hair, 
which  one  c^  the  nurses  was  performing  for  her,  she  fell  upon  the  latter, 
and  beat  and  scratched  her  with  all  her  might,  until  the  cries  of  the 
assailed,  mingling  with  those  of  the  assailant,  caused  the  uproar  which 

had  startled  us  i£.    Doctor was  in  a  moment  on  the  spot,  and  aa 

soon  as  the  poor  delinquent  beheld  him,  she  rushed  forward,  and  throw- 
ing herself  npon  his  breast  with  the  confiding  abandon  of  a  child,  with 
sobs  and  tears  began  to  make  her  complaint  to  him.  We  had  severallr 
gathered  round  them,  and  were  witnesses  to  the  indulgent  patience  with 
which  he  listened  to  her  broken  exclamations.  Not  a  harsh  look,  not  a 
hasty  word  eaeaped  from  him.  He  soothed  and  pacified  her  as  tenderly 
as  a  nurse  would  have  done  a  sick  child. 

'*^PoTrina ! "  said  the  old  maniac,  drawing  the  fair  stranger  aside  with 
the  air  of  one  about  to  confide  a  secret  to  her,  and  compassionately 
stroking  her  head  as  though  to  bespeak  indulgence  for  the  weeping 
patient,  "  Po?erina !  i  matta  bUogna  compatirlaP' 

Nerer  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  tnose  divine  eyes  as  they  bent 
their  pitying  glances  swimming  in  tears  upon  the  speaker !  They  said 
more  eloquenUy  than  words  could  have  done — "  Ana  shall  I  not  pity  y<m 
toOt  yon  who  biaye  forgotten  to  pity  yourself,  poor  unconscious  one !" 

In  truth  there  was  something  strangely  irGlecting  in  bearing  madness 
thus  pitying  madness  in  the  accents  and  the  semblance  of  reason. 

In  a  few  seconds  Doctor had  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  his 

chaise,  and  then  with  mild  persuasion  he  led  her  to  consent  that  her 
ablutions  should  be  completed.  For  a  moment  she  stood  irresolute,  un- 
willing to  relinquish  her  grasp  of  the  kind  hand  that  had  wiped  away 
her  tears,  when  the  lovely  lady  stepping  forward,  offered  to  accompany 
her. 

**  Andiamo  insieme,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand. 

*'Si,  cara!  andiamo  insieme!"  exclaimed  the  maniac,  eagerly  seizing 
the  fiiir  hand  that  was  offered  to  her ;  and  allowing  herself  to  be  con- 
ducted back  to  the  spot  firom  whence  she  had  so  violently  broken  away 
but  a  few  moments  before,  she  quietly  seated  herself  and  submitted  to 
all  that  was  exacted  of  her. 

My  visit  to  Doctor had  already  passed  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 

one ;  I  had  no  pretext  for  prolonging  it,  and  yet  I  lingered  on,  un- 
willhig  to  lose  sight  of  that  charming  countenance  which  seemed  to 
have  cast  a  spell  over  my  feelings,  as  completely  as  it  had  done  over 
those  of  the  two  brainstruck  creatures  who  hung  upon  her  footsteps ; 
for  although  discretion  forbade  me  to  follow  her  as  closely  as  I  fain 
would  have  done,  my  eyes  never  quitted  the  spot  she  occupied.  It 
would  have  appeared  like  intrusion  had  I  joined  the  strangers'  party  in 
their  visit  of  inspection  through  the  establishment ;  besides,  the  bow 
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tnd  tbe  courteous  '*  eonpermesio  **  of  the  Director,  as  lie  passed  tne  in 
order  to  introduce  bis  guests  into  those  departments  of  it  which  were 
already  so  well  known  to  me,  suffidentlj  testified  that  he  at  least  did 
not  expect  that  I  should  accompany  them.  I  therefore  remained  in  the 
court,  determined  to  outstay  the  new-comers,  in  the  vague  hope  that  I 
might  learn  who  th^y  were,  as  there  is  a  book  in  the  hall  of  the  Casa 
dei  Matti  where  visitors  generally  inscribe  their  names.  My  patience 
was  rewarded  by  another  glimpse  of  them  as  they  traversed  the  court  in 
their  way  out ;  the  lovely  vision  turned  her  sweet  eyes  upon  me,  and 
acknowledged  my  salutation  by  an  inclination  full  of  ffrace  and  dienity. 
I  followed  just  in  time  to  see  that  they  did  not  enter  their  names  in  the 
book,  and  that  their  carriage  bore  them  away  in  the  direction  o(  the 
Marino.  There  our  casual  rencontre  was  doomed  to  terminate  ;  for  in 
the  evening,  as  I  slowly  drove  along  the  Promenade,  somewhat  anxiously 
boking  into  every  carriage  that  passed,  to  ascertain  whether  it  con- 
tained the  beautiful  stranger,  I  was  joined  by  Holden,  a  young  (German 
artist,  who  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  exchange  the  usual  greetings 
with  me  before  he  burst  forth  into  a  strain  of  the  most  rapturous  ad- 
miration of  an  enchanting  face  and  form  which  had  that  very  evening- 
hut  one  short  hour  before — crossed  his  path  returning  from  the  Chapd 
of  Santa  Rosalie. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,"  said  he,  "  all  that  Rafael  ever  depicted  of  purest 
and  most  divine  in  his  Madonnas — all  that  Gioreione  ever  produced  of 
captivating  and  love-inspiring  in  his  more  earthly  beauties — and  joa 
will  have  some  idea  of  this  exquisite-looking  creature!" 

I  could  understand  his  enthusiasm — I  knew  of  whom  he  must  be 
speaking — earth  could  not  contain  two  such !  "Ifatura  la  fece,  e  poi 
ruppe  la  forma  /  "  I  told  him  I  had  seen  her,  and  of  the  effect  that 
her  eonntenance  had  producied  upon  me*  I  urged  him  to  tell  me  where 
he  had  left  her,  that  I  might  endeavour  to  behold  her  once  more. 

"  She  is  no  longer  here,**  he  replied.  And  pointing  towards  the  bay, 
where  a  beautiful  English  yacht  had  iust  weighed  anchor,  and  was  un- 
furling her  sails  to  catch  the  evening  breeze  that  wafted  her  out  to  sea, 
**  I  fmlowed  her  and  her  father  (for  such  I  suppose  he  is)  down  to 
the  port,  and  saw  them  enter  a  boat  manned  by  English  sailors  having 
**  Sea  Flower  "  on  their  hats,  which  conveyed  them  on  board  of  yonder 
vessel,  and  immediately  afterwards  up  went  the  anchor^  and  there 
they  go  r 
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THB  MUSEUM  OF  THB  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was 
(bonded  and  chartered  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  with  the 
object  of  promoting  in  Ireland  the  studies  of  science,  polite  literature^ 
and  antiquities.  In  addition  to  annually  publishing  in  its  ''  'transac* 
tions'*  and  ''Proceedings"  various  important,  scientific  and  historic 
treatises,  this  Institution  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  acquired,  by 
donation  and  purchase,  a  library  of  valuable  Irish  manuscripts,  ani 
80  gre&t  a  number  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  habits  And  moaes  of  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  past  ages,  that  its  Museum  has  been 
for  some  time  universally  recognized  as  the  most  perfect  extant  collec- 
tion of  Celtic  antiquities.  The  Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy  beinfff 
however,  neither  classified,  arranged,  nor  catalogued,  afforded  but  httle 
service  to  historic  investigators,  to  whom  no  accurate  information  was 
accessible  native  to  its  varied  contents*  This  state  of  things  was  long 
and  justly  considered  to  be  highly  unsatisOwtory ;  and  as  a  generid 
fteling  prevailed  among  the  members,  that  it  would  be  discreditable  to 
the  Acaidemy  were  the  British  Association,  on  its  visit  to  Dublin,  to 
find  the  Museum  of  the  Institution  so  circumstanced,  the  author  of  the 
present  work  laid  before  the  Council,  early  in  the  past  year,  a  propo- 
sition gratuitously  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  arrange  its  collection. 
AAer  careM  consideration,  the  Council,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Academy,  committed  this  difficult  task  to  Mr.  Wilde,  the  result  of  a 
portion  of  whose  labours,  in  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us,  was 
presented  to  the  Institution  immediately  previous  to  the  arrival  in  Dublin 
of  the  British  Association. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  antiquarian  linowledge,  a  chronological 
dassification  could  not  be  fully  carried  out,  Mr.  Wilde  has  adopted 
material  as  the  basis  or  primary  division  of  his  arrangement ;  and  the 
present  part  of  his  work  contains  a  description  of  all  the  stone,  earthen 
and  vegetable  objects  in  the  Academy's  Museum. 

On  the  eariy  use  of  articles  of  stone,  the  author  makes  the  following 
introductory  observations : — 

'*  All  primitr^e  nations  throoghout  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know—i^spe- 
cially  those  located  without  the  tropics  and  towards  the  northern  regions— 
whose  maintenaooe  chiefly  depended  on  their  courage,  energy,  and  inge- 
noity,  most,  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  harder  metals,  sach  as 
copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  have  employed  weapons  and  tools  of  flint  and  stone 
for  procuring  food  and  clothing,  constructing  habitations,  forming  boats  and 
rafls,  and  in  defending  themselves  from  tneir  enemies.  They  also  used 
stone  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces,  rings,  and  pendants.  As  they  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  cereal  food,  and  became  acquainted  with  agriculture,  they 

•  •*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stone,  Earthen,  and 
Yegetable  Materials,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy."  By 
W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.I.A.,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence  to  the 
Academy.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Dublin :  Printed 
§QK  the  Academy.    1857. 
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employed  stone  implementfl  to  till  the  groond,  to  bruise  and  triturate  oonif 
and  to  bake  bread.  Finally,  t^ey  int^red  their  dead  in  stone^chambers,  or 
collected  their  ashes  in  stone  urns,  and  erected  over  them  tumuli  of  the  same 
material.  Upon  some  of  the  stones  composing  these  sei)ulchral  monnments 
vre  find  traces  of  a  peculiar  ornamentation,  characteristic  of  the  time,  and 
quite  unknown  during  later  periods. 

**  Where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
ground,  with  the  natural  luxuriance  of  tropical  climates,  and  thus  present, 
without  culture,  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  all  the  year  round,  man  most  of 
necessity  remain  a  nomad— depending  mainly  for  his  subsistence  on  fishing 
or  the  chase— until  he  has  learned  to  domesticate  his  prey,  and  reduce  the 
wild  animals  around  him  to  his  rule.  Then  he  becomes  a  shepherd ;  or,  as 
he  renders  the  earth  fertile  by  his  labour,  an  agriculturist.  In  either  case 
be  ceases  to  be  a  wandering  hunter,  and  remains  more  or  less  stationary, 
allowing  time  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  winch,  prompted  b^  necessity 
and  improved  by  taste,  gradually  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  civibzation. 

''In  this  primitive  state  the  timber  of  the  forest  supplied  him  with  mate- 
rials for  his  rude  dwelling,  and  with  warmth  for  fuel  and  cookery.  The 
skins  of  animals,  which  he  killed  for  food,  furnished  him  with  dothing; 
these  he  fashioned  with  a  sharp  flint-fiake,  or  hard  stone  edged-tool,  a^ 
bound  together  with  thongs — using  as  a  piercer,  point,  or  needle,  the  bone 
of  some  fish,  bird,  or  small  mammal.  At  the  same  time  the  sinews  of 
animals  or  thongs  of  skin,  with  perhaps  some  glutinous  material  resembling 
cement— posably  pitch  or  resin — enabled  him  to  fix  in  wooden  sh&fls  or 
handles  the  knives,  spears,  and  arrow-heads  with  which  he  slew  and  skinned 
the  beasts  on  which  he  preyed. 

**  To  project  the  latter  weapon,  either  in  battle  or  the  chase,  the  flexible 
branch,  shaped  by  the  sharp  flint  edged-tool,  formed  a  bow,  which  was  bent 
by  a  leather  thong,  or  the  twisted  intestine  of  an  animal.  The  wooden  mate- 
rial— of  oak,  ash,  and  yew,  fir,  hazel,  and  birch,  found  in  our  bogs,  and  still 
existing  as  indigenous  trees— which  formed  the  bow,  the  shaft  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  handle  of  the  lance  or  javelin,  has  perished  centuries  affo ;  but  the 
durable  materials  of  flint  and  stone  remain,  and  of  such  implements  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  boasts  the  most  extensive  collection 
which  has  yet  been  made  of  the  primitive  weapons  and  tools  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  The  elegantly-shaped  and  highly,  finished 
spear  or  arrow-head  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  the  warrior  or  the 
hunter  if  he  did  not  po&sess  the  means  of  adapting  to  it  a  proper  shaft, 
and  attaching  it  thereto  with  the  necessary  ligaments.  We  may,  tlierefore, 
fairly  commence  the  description  of  the  flint  articles  with  that  of  the  knife, 
cutter,  or  scraper. 

**  Flint  proper,  or  chalk  flint,  as  distinguished  from  oolitic  chert,  \a  only 
found  in  a  very  few  localities  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  and  Derrv ;  hence  we  learn  without  surprise  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  specimens  of  that  material  have  been  procured  from  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  rarity^  of  flint  must  have  rendered  these  weapons  very  valu- 
able in  other  districts." — pp.  5-7 • 

The  Academy's  collection  of  flint  articles  comprises  flint-flakes,  weapons, 
tools,  knives,  sling-stones,  arrow  and  spear-heads.  The  most  primitive 
attempt  at  a  weapon  or  tool  of  stone  is  that  exhibited  in  the  flint-flake,  the 
edges  of  which  are  generally  sharp,  meeting  at  a  point  at  the  extremity, 
while  the  portion  to  which  the  tool  was  applied  is  usually  chipped,  as  if 
it  required  repeated  blows  to  get  it  off.  The  flint-flakes  appear  to  have 
passed  through  the  three  stages  of  splitting,  chipping,  and  polishing — 
in  the  latter  process  they  exlubit  an  amount  of  perfect  flnisn  exceecung 
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uiTtliiiig  to  be  found  in  our  modern  manufactures  in  this  article.  The 
remote  antiquity  of  flint  knives  appears  from  specimens  of  them  having 
been  found  among  the  incinenated  bones  deposited  in  the  clay  urns  in 
our  oldest  sepulchres,  but  that  they  descended  to  a  later  date  than  that 
usually  assigned  to  them  is  evidenced  bv  their  having  been  discovered,  in 
aomeinstanees,  in  connexion  with  metal  articles.  From  incidental  notices 
in  our  ancient  histories,  we  learn  that  flint  sling-stones,  of  which  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  Academ/s  collection,  were  in  general  use  among  the 
early  Irish.  Of  flint  arrow-heads  the  Museum  contains  five  varieties, 
and  at  page  26  we  find  an  admirable  engraving  of  the  finest  flint  spear* 
head  yet  discoTered.  In  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
picks,  chisels,  and  tools  are  comprised  in  the  flint  collection,  which 
numbers  in  all,  nearly  1,300  articles ;  and  no  historic  document  having 
yet  been  fonnd  containing  any  allusion  to  implements  of  this  materia^ 
Mr.  Wilde  assigns  them  to  the  Tery  earliest  period  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  adding — 

*^  It  18  impossible  to  remst  the  conclusion  that  they  all  belonged  to  a  people 
with  indostnal  pursnits,  arts,  and  habits  of  life  identical  with  those  tribes 
who,  at  one  tii»e,  occupied  the  whole  of  north-western  Europe  and  the  other 
British  isles,  as  well  as  Erin.  If  they  possessed  a  literature,  the  archsologist 
has  fiuled  to  discover  it ;  and  so  far  as  dim  tradition  lends  its  feeble  light  to 
aid  us  in  the  investigation,  ibey  appear  to  have  been  civilized  from  without. 
These  propositions,  if  true,  do  not  militate  against  the  popular  idea,  first 
gleaned  from  the  Bardic  records  and  traditions,  that  Ireland  was  colonized 
by  an  oriental  people ;  they  only  tend  to  prove  the  inhabitation  of  the  island 
before  the  arrival  of  any  such  civilized  colony. 

'*  These  flint  and  stone  relics,  together  with  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the 
earir  races  of  this  island,  are  to  the  antiquary  what  the  footprints  and  fossil 
mans  in  gec^ogical  strata  prior  to  the  present,  are  to  the  pauBontobgist,  out 
of  which  he  peoples,  with  plants  and  animals,  a  locality,  long  antec^ent  to 
its  primeyal  mhabitation  by  man.  They  are  the  traces  of  the  first  wave  of 
population— the  pre-historic  data  which  aid  and  confirm  Bardic  traditions. 
Certain  it  is,  that  oriental  adventurers  from  some  of  the  countries  surround- 
ing the  upper  border  of  the  Mediterranean— the  original  seats  of  art  and 
learning — pasnnff  in  ships  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  coasting  along 
the  Atlantic-washed  shores  of  Europe*  never  could  have  been  a  people  trust- 
ing alone  for  support  in  time  of  peace,  or  for  defence  in  war,  to  those  rude 
flint  and  stone  weapons  and  tools  which  accident  has  brought  to  light,  and 
the  labours  of  the  antiquary  have  grouped  together  in  this  portion  of  the 
collection.  The  men  who  trusted  to  the  flake-Knife,  chisel,  or  arrow  of  flint, 
and  the  stone  celt,  although  they  misht  have  crossed  in  their  tree-stem  canoes, 
or  skin.covered  corraghs,  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  nearest  part 
of  Britain,  and  from  the  nearest  point  of  England  or  Scotland  to  Ireland, 
never  could  have  constructed  the  ouft,  nor  shaped  the  course  of  the  vessel 
that  launched  upon  that  voyage  of  discovery  referred  to  by  the  Irish  Bardic 
historians."— pp.  81,  32. 

From  the  flint  articles  used  as  weapons,  cutters,  or  weapon-making 
tools,  we  pass  to  the  objects  manufactured  from  rocks  which,  though 
not  capable  of  receiving  so  sharp  an  edge  or  point  as  the  silex,  still 
possess  hardness,  toughness,  and  susceptibility  of  polish  sufficient  to 
form  serviceable  wood-workers  and  effective  weapons. 

Of  the  widely-dbtributed  stone  tools  or  weapons^  styled  eeU9  from  the 
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Latin  word,  eeHi$i  a  cbisel>  the  Academy's  Mnseain  containft  a  magni^ 
ficent  collection,  numbering  upwards  of  five  hundred  specimens,  a  great 
portion  of  which,  discoTered  in  deepening  the  riyer  Shannon,  from  1843 
to  1848,  were,  with  many  other  Taluable  antiquities,  presented  to  the 
Institution  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  form  of  the  common  variety  of  the  stone  celt  resembles  that  of 
the  mussel-shell ;  the  lower  or  cutting  end  is  always  hatchet  or  chisel- 
shaped,  and  smoothed  down  to  the  smallest  possible  edge,  the  middle 
usually  swells  into  an  oval,  tapering  to  a  rounded  point.  As  the  pHn- 
cipal  tool  and  weapon  in  use  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the 
celt  was  modified  to  meet  yarious  purposes,  and  specimens  are  extant 
resembling  kniyes  and  daggers  in  shape,  while  in  a  few  instances  small 
spear-shaped  or  chisel  celts  haye  been  perforated,  as  if  for  attaching  to  a 
string.  The  Academy's  collection  contains  upwards  of  twenty  yarieties 
of  size  and  shape  of  stone  celts,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  nearly 
eyery  suitable  description  of  native  rock  has  been  used,  and  upon  their 
composition  and  lithological  character  much  important  information,  con- 
tributed by  the  Rey.  S.  Haughton,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Geol(^ 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  been  embodied  in  the  Catalbgue  no^ 
before  us. 

The  stone  celts  in  the  Academy's  Museum  most  remarkable  for 
beauty,  size,  and  polish,  are  those  composed  of  the  best  materials — dint, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  syenite,  or  felstone.  In  length  the  stone  celts 
vary  from  Httle  more  than  one  inch  to  twenty-two  inches,  some  being  of 
the  most  elegant  form,  polished  to  perfection,  presenting  extreme  pre- 
cision and  perfect  symmetry  of  outline  and  proportion,  whibt  others 
are  rude  slate-stones,  possessing  merely  the  general  character  of  the 
implement. 

In  addition  to  the  celts,  the  Academy's  collection  of  antique  stone 
articles  contains  sling-stones,  hammers,  punches,  whetstones,  touch- 
stones, moulds,  querns,  or  hand-mills,  altar-stones,  chalices,  grotesque 
figures,  Scandinayian  flint  and  stone  antiquities,  and  stones  inscribed 
with  the  Ogham  or  occult  form  of  writing  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Irish.  Each  of  these  articles  is  carefhlly  described  in  the  Catalogue 
before  us,  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  is,  we  belieye,  the  only 
detailed  treatise  yet  published  on  Celtic  antiquities  of  stbne. 

The  Eastern  Gallery  of  the  Museum  contains  the  Academy's  collec- 
tion of  earthen  materials,  comprising  crucibles,  antique  jars,  bowls, 
smoking  pipes,  usually,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  payement 
tiles,  glass  articles  of  dress  and  persond  decoration,  and  small  white  cubes 
of  porcelain  bearing  Chinese  inscriptions,  which  have  been  found  in  a 
variety  of  localities  in  this  country,  in  such  numbers  as  warrant  their 
being  placed  in  any  collection  of  antiquities  connected  with  Ireland, 
although  the  mode  or  period  in  which  they  were  brought  hither  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  most  interesting  contents  of  the  Earthen  Department  ar^,  how- 
ever, the  sepulchral  urns,  very  great  numbers  of  which,  containing  in- 
cinerated human  and  animal  bones,  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland, 
singly,  in  small  subterranean  stone  chambers,  or  aggregated  in  earthen 
mounds.  ''  These,*'  says  an  old  English  writer,  "  are  sad  and  sepul- 
chral pitchers,  silently  expressing  old  mortality,  the  ruins  of  fwgotten 
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timeiy  tnd  can  onl  j  npetk  with  life :  liow  lone  in  this  corruptible  frame 
some  parts  may  be  cmcormpted,  yet  able  to  outlast  bones  long  unborn  and 
the  noblest  pile  among  us.*'  In  form  the  urns  vary  from  the  vase  to  the 
bowl-shape,  and  their  decorations  consist  of  rude  dots,  oblique  indenta* 
tions»  raised  hoop-like  ridges,  circular  indented  lines,  or  upright  hori- 
nmtid  cheTTons  of  a  pectinated  character. 

Of  some  of  the  urns  the  material  is  a  coarse  clay,  bnt  those  of  a 
higher  class  contain  sand  and  small  fragments  of  stone,  while  the  ooat« 
ing  of  the  interior  of  the  rerjr  fine  specimens  exhibit  minnte  particles 
of  quartz  and  felspar.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  Irish  urns  are  gene* 
rally  blackish  or  dark  brown,  while  the  exterior  is  light  red,  grey,  or 
brown ;  the  clay-coloured  urns  exhibit  but  little  trace  of  fire,  and  the 
brown  belong  to  the  thinnest  and  hardest  description  of  pottery. 

«*It  is  diflScnlt,*'  writes  Mr.  Wilde,  "  to  form  an  unexceptionable  classifl- 
cation  of  mortuary  urns,  according  to  size,  shape,  or  ornamentation  ;  and 
except  where  other  objects  besides  bones  are  found  therein,  such  as  metallic 
weapons,  &c.,  anything  like  a  chronolo^cal  arrangement  of  them  would  be 
impossible.  The  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  material,  or  in  the 
formation  of  the  pattern  worked  upon  it,  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  assigning  to  these  fictile  vessels  comparatire  ages,  no  more  than  the  re- 
mains of  earthen  materials,  from  the  rudest  pottery  to  the  finest  porcelain  of 
the  present  day,  could  afford  the  inquirer,  some  centuries  hence,  a  means  for 
chronologically  classifying  the  pottery  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Tarieties  exhioited  by  these  urns  may  be  characteristic  of  peculiar  races, 
tribes,  or  persons,  or  exfjressiye  of  their  cost  and  value,  or  of  the  art  of  the 
day.  But  the  first  step  in  inquiring  into  the  comparative  ages  of  these  vessels 
should  be  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  excavations  either  undertaken 
for  their  investigation,  or  occurring  accidentally  ;  all  the  circumstances 
attending  their  discovery  should  be  accurately  noted  at  the  time  and  on  the 
spot ;  and  in  no  instances  should  workmen  be  sent  to  excavate  without  direc 
iions'to  stop  the  moment  they  arrive  at  a  stone  chamber,  until  competent 
persons  are  present.  We  also  earnestly  entreat  those  who  undertake  the  ex, 
amination  of  tumuli  to  make  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  acquainted  with 
whatever  is  at  present  known  on  the  subject. 

"  As  already  stated,  Lnsh  cinerary  urns  have  been  found  under  three  cir. 

cumstances  : In  small  kists,  placed  without  any  ostensible  mark,  at  least  at 

the  present  day,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  each  just  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  one  or  two  vessels.  The  chamber  is  sometimes  occupied  with  the  urn 
and  its  contents  alone  ;  in  other  cases  it  also  contains  charcoal  and  portions 
of  burned  bone;  and  in  some  instances  the  flooring-stones  have  become  vitri- 
fied upon  the  upper  surface,  thus  leading  us  to  believe  that  the  funeral  pyre 
was  lighted  over  the  grave  after  it  was  formed ;  of  this,  the  charcoal  and  the 
Vitrification  of  ^e  stones  afford  presumptive  proof.  These  small  chambers 
are  sometiines  found  near  the  surface,  or  in  the  periphery  of  the  large  tu- 
mull  that  ixsnally  cover  cromlechs  or  surround  extensive  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  appear  to  be  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than  the  original  structure  of 
the  timinlaS  in  which  they  are  placed.  Such  minor  interments  may  have 
been  th^se  of  the  family  or  descendants  of  the  persons  originally  interred  be- 
neaih ;  or  the  place— strong  in  the  odour  of  sanctity^—ma^  have  been  resorted 
to  as  a  burial-ground  long  subsequent  to  its  origmal  K>rmation,  from  that 
feelins  of  veneration  which  instinctively  consecrates  the  restinz-plaoe  of  the 
dead.  These  urns  are  also  found  innbedded  in  the  earth,  in  which  case  they 
are  c^nerally  aggregated  in  cemeteries  upon  the  sides  of  hills. 

^'It  does  not»  however,  follow  that  either  cremation  or  urn-burial  was  the 
cariitrt  form  ^  ^pnitare  adopted  on  this  island;  on  theoontrary^  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bodies  (of  diBtingniriied  persons,  at  least) 
were  interred  entire  within  the  chambers  of  cromlechs,  clothed  in  the  costume 
of  the  period,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  suited  to  their  rank,  armed  with 
the  weapons  belonging  to  their  tribe  or  condition,  and  accompanied  by  the 
bodies  of  their  favounte  animals,  who  were  probably  sacrificea  on  the  occa- 
sion to  their  manes.  Hundreds  of  these  cromlechs  stud  the  face  of  the  oountnr, 
and  many  still  remain  enclosed  within  their  enveloping  earth-mounds ;  the 
chamber,  in  each  instance,  bein^  capable  of  holding  one  or  more  human 
bodies,  either  in  a  horizontal,  sittinff,  or  recumbent  position.  Urns  contain* 
ing  calcined  bones  of  men  or  animaEs  may  have  been  discovered  within  the 
cromlech  chamber,  but  the  authorities  upon  that  subject  are  defective,  and 
much  vet  remains  to  be  cleared  up  in  this  inquiry.  Subse(]uently  we  find 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  collected  into  fictile  vessels,  and  placed  m  small  cham- 
bers upon  the  surface,  or  within  the  body  of  the  earthen  mound.  So  early 
as  A.  M.  3959,  we  learn  from  the  Books  of  Leinster  and  of  Lecan,  that  ike 
body  of  SlanoU,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  was  buried  in  the  earth.  But  even 
after  the  Christian  era,  we  read  in  one  of  our  ancient  topographical  Irish 
MSS.,  when  describing  the  raths  at  Tara,  that  *  the  body  otLaoghaire ' — 
one  of  the  last  pagan  kings  of  Ireland — 'was  interred,  with  his  shield  of 
valour,  in  the  external  rampart  in  the  south-east  of  the  royal  Rath  of  Laog- 
haire  at  Tamur,  with  his  face  to  the  south,  as  if  fighting  with  the  Lagemans, 
or  Leinster  men.  Laoghaire,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nme  Hostt^es,  died  at 
Oassi,  in  the  plain  of  the  Liffey,  about  the  year  a.d.  458.  Eoghan  Bel, 
Kine  of  Connaught,  was  also  interred,  with  his  red  javelin  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  turned  towards  Ulster.  According  to  a  popular  tradition,  many  of 
these  cromlechs  are  still  styled  Leaba  Diarmada  agus  Orahmef  *  the  bed  of 
Dermod  and  Grace,'  concerning  whom  there  are  many  l^nds  still  afloat 
amons  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  also  some  romantic  f'innian  tales,  descrip- 
tive  of  their  history.     Cromlechs  are  in  some  places  called  *  Hags'  Beds.' " 

'^Ums  vary  in  position,  some  being  erect,  and  others  inverted ;  their 
contents,  in  both  instances,  consist  of  fragments  of  bones,  bearing  unmis. 
takable  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  these  bones 
has  been  examined  to  prove  them  human,  and  we  have  a  large  collection  of 
them  in  the  Museum.  The  body  must,  therefore,  have  been  burned,  and  tJie 
bones  reduced  to  this  calcined  condition,  before  they  were  placed  in  the  urn ; 
and,  from  the  circumstance  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  cre- 
mation took  place  upon  the  spot,  and  that  the  charred  wood  and  vitrified 
stones  were  the  result.  Besides  these  human  bones,  those  of  minor 
animals  have  been  found,  but  often  much  less  calcined  than  the  human 
remains ;  therefore,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  such  animals  were  thrown  as 
sacrifices  on  the  expiring  embers.  In  some  cases  two  urns  have  been  dis- 
covered,  the  one  placed  within  the  other ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  small  urn 
was  found  inverted  over  two  small  bones  (of  the  hand  and  foot),  probably 
of  some  distinguished  person,  which  were  lost  in  battle.  Most  of  these  urns 
are  hand-formed,  without  the  assistance  of  a  wheel,  and  were  probably  made 
at  the  grave,  witb  the  materials  most  ready  at  hand,  and  placed,  while  in  a 
soft  state,  within  the  burning  embers,  which,  with  the  surrounding  hot  stones 
and  clay,  served  as  a  kiln  for  baking  them.  The  fact  of  urns  Imving  been 
found  in  a  bent  or  crushed  condition  lends  probabilitity  to  this  conjecture ; 
but  others  were  evidently  formed  with  greater  care,  and  appear  to  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose."— pp.  170-3* 

Seven  specimens  of  the  urns  found  in  the  Academ/s  collection  are 
engraved  in  the  Catalogue,  and  relative  to  one  of  them,  figured  at  page 
1 79,  Mr.  Wilde  writes :— 

«' Beautiful,  however,  as  the  shapes  and  decorations  of  these  vesseb  on* 
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donbtedljr  are,  ihey  fall  into  oomparadve  insignificanoe  wben  placed  beside 
No.  U,  shown  bjr  fig.  129,  on  the  oppositite  page  (drawn  two-thirds  its 
natural  size),  which,  so  far  as  the  polished  accounts  afford  ns  information, 
is  the  most  beautifal  specimen  of  the  mortuary  urn,  both  in  dengn  and  eze. 
ention,  that  has  yet  been  discoTered  in  the  British  isles.  When  reversed,  the 
bowl  presents,  both  in  shape  and  ornamentation,  all  the  characterbtics  of  the 
Ediinos  so  strongljr  marked,  that  one  is  led  to  believe  tibe  artist  took  the 
ilidl  of  that  aniinal  for  his  model.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  clay,  and  is 
DOW  of  a  light  brown  colour,  except  where  encrusted  upon  the  edge  and  one 
side  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  dripped  upon  it  in  a  fluid  state  (possibly 
£9r  oentories),  and  which  largely  assisted  to  preserve  the  sharpness  of  its  de- 
coradon.  It  possesses  the  rare  addition  of  a  handle,  which  has  been  tooled 
over  like  the  rest  of  the  vessel  This  beautiful  little  urn  stands  but  2}  inches 
high,  and  is  8  J  across  the  outer  margin  of  the  lip,  which  is  the  widest  portion. 
Its  decoration  consists  of  nine  sets  of  upright  marks,  each  containing  three 
eross-barred  elevations,  narrowing  towards  the  base,  which  is  slightly 
hollowed ;  the  intervals  between  these  are  filled  with  more  elaborately  worked 
and  Qunnte  impressions,  each  alternate  space  being  further  ornamented  by  a 
diftrent  pattern,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A  rope-like  ornament,  sur- 
mounted by  an  accurately  cut  chevron,  surrounds  the  neck.  The  lip,  which 
ii  nearly  flat,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  ornamented  portions  of  the  whole ; 
a  number  of  small  carved  spaces,  such  as  might  be  made  by  the  pomt  of  the 
nail  of  the  forefing^,  surround  the  outer  edge,  and  also  form  a  similar 
decoration  on  the  inner  margin ;  upon  the  flat  space  between  these,  some- 
what  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  radiate  a  number  of  very  delicately  cut 
lines.  It  was  discoyered  in  1847,  in  the  cutting  of  a  railway,  in  a  small  stone 
chamber  at  Knocknecoura,  near  Bagnalstown,  County  of  Carlow ;  and  con. 
tained  portions  of  the  burned  bones  of  an  infiint,  or  very  young  child.  It 
was  emoedded  in  a  much  larger  and  ruder  urn,  filled  with  fragments  of  adult 
human  bones  ;  possibly  they  may  have  been  the  remains  of  mother  and  child." 

The  difficulty  of  assigning  an  accurate  epoch  to  those  articles  recalls 
the  observations  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  treating,  in  1658,  of  the 
sepolchral  urns  then  recently  discovered  at  Norfolk,  wrote  : — 

<' What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when  he 
hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  con. 
jecture.  What  time  the  persons  ot  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations 
of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solu. 
tion.  Bnt  who  were  the  proprietors  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these 
adies  made  np,  were  a  question  above  antiquarism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by 
man,  nor  easUy  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  principal  guardians, 
or  tntelarr  ooservators.  Had  the^  made  as  good  provision  for  their 
names  as  tney  have  done  for  their  reUcs,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  t^e 
art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant, 
is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain  ashes  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  n&mes,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  formed  unto  themselves  a  fruitless  continuation,  and 
only  arise  onto  late  posterity  as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against 
pude,  vain-glory,  and  madding  vices." 

In  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Gallery  of  the  Museum  are  arranged  the 
Academ/s  wooden  and  vegetable  antiquities,  which,  although  of  modem 
date  as  compart  with  the  articles  of  atone,  are  of  much  interest  as 
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illastrating  the  habits  of  the  Irish  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeiiiih 
ceDtuiy. 

This  portion  of  the  Catalogue  is  prefaced  by  the  foDowing  interesting 
observations  of  the  author : — 

**  Before  man  had  attained  that  amount  of  colture  which  enabled  him  to 
convert  flint  and  stone  into  weapons  and  tools,  we  must  suppose  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  timb^  of  the  forest  (when  so  located)  to  form  a  club  as  an  im- 
plement of  protection  or  offeace,  to  make  a  wattle  for  his  hut»  and  to  con- 
struct  from  the  slender  twig  a  snare  wherewith  to  entrap  his  prey.  But 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  wood  was  thus»  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  human  race*  resorted  to,  either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  the  flint  and 
stone  implements  described  in  the  first  section,  it  could  not  be  exnected, 
from  its  decaying  nature,  that  articles  formed  from  vegetable  material  could 
endure,  in  a  climate  such  as  ours,  for  more  then  a  fe^  hundred  years,  except 
when  preserved  in  bog.  With  the  question  respecting  maq*s  early  state  m 
bis  original  habitat*  we  do  not  deal ;  in  these  examinations  we  take  him  as 
he  first  appears  to  us  (judged  by  his  remains)  in  our  western  islands,  uncul- 
tured and  uncivilized,  such  as  we  find  him  in  other  portions  of  the  world  at 
the  present  day. 

**  Coeval  with,  and  perhaps  antecedent  to  the  first  colonisation  of  the  island^ 
hut  prior  to  the  chief  bog  deposits,  Ireland  must  have  been,  from  the  nature 
of  its  temperature,  an  £merald  Isle — green,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vege- 
tation. History  and  tradition,  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of  trees 
and  plants  conserved  beneath  our  peat  mosses,  tell  us  that  it  was  well 
wooded.  What  may  have  been  the  order  of  succession  in  its  forest  trees 
botanists  have  not  decidecl ;  but  far  down  beneath  the  surface  of  our  oldest 
and  deepest  bogs,  we  find  traces  of  the  hazel,  and  trees  of  the  oak,  the  yew, 
and  the  pine,  of  stupendous  size,  and  bearins  evidence  of  being  the  growth, 
perhaps,  of  centuries,  either  broken  ofi*  in  the  stem,  or  uprooted  and  pros- 
trated  by  the  tempests  or  the  floods  which  swept  over  these  localities,  before 
the  mosses,  heaths,  rushes,  and  grasses  had  collected  round  them,  and,  in 
lapse  of  years,  had  formed,  by  compression,  what  is  denominated  turf.  An 
examination  of  the  localities  m  which  these  and  other  trees  are  found,  shows 
us  that  many  of  the  places  now  covered  by  partially  decayed  vegetable 
matter  were  once  dry  and  studded  with  forest  trees,  proving  incontestibly 
that  several  of  our  bogs  are  of  comparatively  recent  formation.  This  asser- 
tion  is  further  confirmed  by  our  annals,  in  which  we  find  notices  of  floods 
and  storms  that  prostrated  woods  of  gigantic  growth.  Hazel  nuts,  acorns, 
beech-mast,  and  crab-apples,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  our  earliest  annalsb 
and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  trees  which  produced 
them.  But  even  within  the  period  of  modem  history..^ay  three  hundred 
^ears — ^we  have  fiuthful  records  of  the  existence  of  extensive  htests,  A  fyw 
indigenous  woods  remain;  and,  besides  those  trees  which  may  be  considered 
of  imported  origin,  we  find  there  the  oak,  birch,  hazel,  yew,  ash,  and  holly, 
the  thorn,  apple,  sloe,  and  mocmtain  ash,  all  of  native  growth ;  the  fir  alone 
having,  it  is  generally  believed,  loh  few  representatives,  and  in  most  localities 
none.  Whether  the  alder  and  the  diflerent  varieties  of  willow,  popularly 
known  as  sallows,  so  widely  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly around  the  habitations  of  man,  and  also  the  elder,  are  of  ^e  early  native 
stock,  is  still  questionable. 

**  While  the  substance  of  the  bog  mass  is  composed  of  numerous  spedes 
of  moss,  chiefly  the  spa^hnum,  with  several  varieties  of  rushes,  grasses,  ferna^ 
and  heaths,  there  have  been  frequently  found,  at  from  four  to  nve  ^t  above 
the  gravel,  a  strata  of  broken  branches  of  birdi,  beech  and  hazd,  although  no 
trunks  of  such  of  any  great  size  have  yet  been  (jfiscovored ;  but  in  rare  in- 
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I  tiiofe  of  dm  and  akUr  lutve  been  foand.  It  ig  renuurkable  that,  wliil9 
the  roots  of  several  other  kinds  of  boe  timber  are  frequently  found  turned  oa 
the  side,  those  of  the  fir  are  usuall/  discoyered  in  a  standing  position,  with  a 
km  feet  of  their  tmnka  reooaining  attached  to  them.  Several  of  these  roots 
ire  in  such  positions  as  to  show  that  they  bad  grown  on  previously-formed 
bogf  whereas  it  is  said  the  trunks  of  the  oak  and  yew,  which  are  found 
Bctttered  near  the  verge  of  the  bogs,  rest  '  mostly  on  clay  or  gravel,  seldom 
with  a  foot  of  peat  between  the  trunk  and  the  gravel.'  These  trees  *  being 
afanoet  invariably  attached  to  their  roots,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
fir-trees.'  Three  varieties  of  pine,  distinguished  by  their  cones,  have  been  dis- 
eovered,  Pimu  syhesiris,  P.  pinea,  and  P.  pknaiter  ;  a  few  suceessors  of  the 
Ittter  SJDB  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbert,  county  of  Kerry ; 
Wd  tome  fine  specimeps  of  native  Pinu^  sylvfiirii,  not  planted  by  human 
hand,  may  still  be  seen  at  Coolnamuck,  on  a  hill-side  near  Carrick-on-Suir, 
county  of  Waterford."— pp.197-9. 

Under  the  wooden  and  vegetable  dasaes  we  find  ancient  boats  and 

Sdles,  spades,  forks,  amber  and  jet  beads  and  studs,  horse-trappings, 
les,  bowls,  and  four-sided  drinkins-vessels,  commonly  called  methers. 
On  the  subject  of  the  stockaded  islands,  cdled  crannoges,  the  vestiges 
of  which  have  been  found  in  many  of  our  lakes,  we  are  presented  with 
much  interesting  information  in  the  Catalogue  before  us,  which  con- 
dudes  with  descriptive  notices  of  the  andent  harps  and  wooden  horns 
in  the  Academy's  collection. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Wilde's  services  to  the  Academy  has 
been  two-fold.  He  has  already  completed  the  arrangements  and  clas- 
sification of  the  departments  of  the  Museum  we  have  noticed,  and  also 
produced  a  work  so  copious  in  its  details,  so  adorned  with  admirable 
wood-engravings,  and  embodying  a  series  of  such  valuable  essays,  in- 
troductory to  each  class  of  remains,  that  instead  of  being  merely  styled 
a  "  Catalogae,"  it  might  more  justly  be  designated  a  Treatise  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  collection  of  articles  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Of  the  vast 
amount  of  toil  involved  in  this  u  nd  ertaking  it  would  be  difficult  to 
g^ve  an  adequate  idea.  Previously  to  Mr.  Wilde's  labours  the  Museum 
was  in  a  most  confused  condition  ;  it  is  now  divided  into  classified  de- 
partments, every  article  in  which,  so  far  as  his  work  extends,  is  located, 
carefully  labelled  and  numbered.  On  referring  to  the  Catalogue  before 
us  we  can  at  once  find  the  peculiarities,  and  all  the  information  ex- 
tant in  connexion  with  the  history,  use,  locality,  and  circumstances 
of  the  discovery  of  each  particular  object.  To  supply  the  latter  re- 
quired a  lai^  amount  of  research,  as  the  Acadeniy  did  not  previously 
possess  dther  a  catalogue  or  correct  inventory  of  the  contents  of  its 
Museum ;  and  that  the  value  of  our  author's  work  has  been  duly  ap- 
preciated appears  from  the  remarks  prefixed  to  this  Catalogue  by  the 
IVinident,  wno,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Wilde  'devoted  his  time  and 
labour  to  the  task  with  an  energy  and  zeal  which  entitle  him  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Academy,"^adds — 

**  It  is  only  fiur  to  him  to  state  that  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that,  almost  during  the  whole  of  his 
bbonrsy  the  Moseom  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
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Board  of  Wo  ks,  in  putting  up  glass-casefl,  &c,  as  well  as  in  the  painting 
and  decoration  of  the  room." 

Mr.  Wilde,  we  are  |;Iven  to  UDderstand,  is  at  present  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging and  cataloguing  the  remainder  of  the  Academy's  collection, 
comprising  the  animal  and  metallic  materials^  to  his  publication  on 
which  we  look  forward  with  much  interest ;  as,  if  it  equal  in  execution 
the  volume  now  before  us,  his  work,  as  a  whole,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  class  extant,  and  we  shall  have  to  thank  him  not  onlj 
for  haying  rendered  intelligible  to  us  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  but  also  for  having  produced  that  great  desideratum— a 
copious,  accurate,  and  reliable  Handbook  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 


TIME'S  TREASURES. 

**  Time— on  thy  broad,  expanded  wings, 

What  dost  thou  bear  ?" 
**  Mine  are  the  Earth's  most  precious  things, 

I  gather  them  everywhere. 

*'  Fast  and  far  down  my  rapid  slream, 

I  hurry  them  along ; 
The  Lover's  hope — the  Poet's  dream — 

The  bright-eyed  Maiden's  song. 

''  Deem  not  that  ye  can  save  one  flower 

From  Time's  strong  hand ; 
For  my  scythe  of  keen  and  matchless  power 

Shall  sweep  them  from  where  they  stand. 

*' There  is  nought  so  lovely,  and  nought  so  proud. 

So  humble,  or  so  sublime. 
Of  this  world's  treasures,  but  shall  be  bowed 

By  the  conquering  hand  of  Time ! " 

''  Boast  not,  oh,  scythe-armed  monarch ! 

Though  the  gems  of  Earth  be  thine ;  ' 
The  best  thou  can'st  not  call  thine  own. 

Though  contained  in  a  mortal  shrine. 

*'  For  when  Heaven  and  Earth,  like  a  scroll,  have  fled, 

And  measured  is  Time's  full  span ; 
Through  Eternity's  broad,  unfading  light, 

Shall  endure  the  soul  of  man  1" 

BE. 
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Towards  mountains  which  in  the  far  North  ascend 
Sweeps  thro'  the  plain  the  chilly  eyening  wind. 
And  trembling  hends  each  separate  blade  of  grass ; 
The  rocks  before  them  lengthened  shadows  cast. 
And  the  birds  slowly  sink  on  weary  wings. 
Upon  the  lonely  waste  rides  forth  a  youth. 
Watching  the  gold  upon  the  clouds  grow  pale. 
Watching  the  mist  that  o'er  the  distance  floats  : 
Beside  the  road  he  sees  a  maiden  rest, 
Lonely  and  motionless,  upon  a  stone. 
She  lifts  not  up  her  eyes  as  he  looks  down. 
Moves  not  the  soil,  white  hands  which,  folded,  lie 
Upon  her  lap  :  there  is  no  stir,  save  when 
The  wind  comes  past  and  dallies  with  her  hair. 
And  the  youth  gently  greets  her,  and  rides  on ; 
Toms  back,  and  greets  again :  in  a  low  voice 
She  answers  him.    Again,  a  second  time 
JBLe  turns  his  horse ;  msmounts,  draws  near  to  her. 
And  on  her  shoulder  lightly  lays  his  hand. 
**  Maiden,  how  do  I  meet  Uiee  here  alone — 
How  on  the  road  at  evenine — for  I  see 
No  semblance  of  a  shelter  far  or  near  V* 
"  Leave  me,"  she  said.    **  Maiden,"  continued  he, 
**  Great  is  tiiy  beauty !    If  thou  su£fer  it 
I'll  give  thee  place  beside  me  on  my  horse, 
Leaa  thee,  a  bride,  into  my  native  land." 
Now  she  lifts  up  her  eyes,  and  thus  responds : 
*'  Do  not  be  troubled  that  I  have  no  home — 
Let  not  my  beauty  render  thee  less  wise — 
Desire  no  longer  that  I  should  be  thine — 
Continue  on  thy  road  as  thou  hast  come — 
Choose  thee  a  maiden  in  thy  native  land. 
And  on  our  meeting  let  obUvion  fall !" 
But,  spell-bound,  and  enwrapt  by  her  first  glance — 
"  Think'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  I  can  forget  thy  face  ? 
That  I  can  choose  another  after  thee  ? 
That  I  can  say  *  farewell,'  and  journey  on  ?    j 
I  promise  thee  thou  surely  shalt  be  wed ; 
If  thou  resist  I'll  seize  thee  forcibly. 
For  I  must  lead  thee  back  unto  my  home !" 
And  her  white  hands  he  clasps  within  his  own : 
But  willingly  the  maiden  rises  up, 
And  she  is  lifted  to  the  saddle  now ; 
Twines  'round  him  both  her  arms,  so  are  they  borne, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  across  the  open  plain. 
^01*.  in. 
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And  as  the  whistling  breeze  fled  past  her  cheeky 

''  Hear  me !"  she  said»  after  a  Utile  space ; 

*'  Better  it  were  that  thou  should'st  flmg  me  down 

Out  of  thine  arms^  and  hasten  on  alone  ; 

As  thou  hast  come  that  so  thou  should' st  return." 

He  only  smiled — ^jfbr  fast  he  felt  her  heart 

Beat  against  his.    **  Oh  I  listen,  youth,"  sb^  s(m4 

A  second  time.    "  'Twere  better,  better  far 

That  thou  Jiadst  never  looked  into  my  eyes — 

Far  better  iif  thou  didst  thy  dagger  draw 

Out  of  thy  girdle,  ^i  so  end  my  Ufe : 

For  when,  hereafter,  thou  ^ouldst  &in  be  free. 

My  arms  shall  clasp  thee  'round  and  hold  thee  fimt ! 

"  Listen  1" — and  this  time  she  no  more  entreats--* 

''  I  am  a  serpent,  I  am  not  a  maid ; 

I  am  a  Yukha.*    Thou  hast  been  a)Iur*d> 

Unconscious,  by  mine  eyes ;  yet  'twas  thy  will. 

Thou  didst  compel  me,  and  I  raised  them  up. 

My  arms  are  circled  'round  thy  neck  perforce ; 

As  now  I  hold  thee,  youth,  I  ever  bold ! 

My  soul  hast  thou  imbib^  from  my  lips — 

Not  that  I  turn'd  or  offer'd  them  to  thee; 

But,  as  the  bee  draws  from  the  rose  its  balps. 

So  hast  thou  drunk  the  essence  of  mv  life : 

Therefore  my  soul  is  no  more  ipine,  but  thine. 

And  I  must  follow  thee  into  thy  home ; 

As  thy  companion  will  J  live  with  thee* 

And  thro'  thy  life  no  other  shalt  thou  choose  T' 

*•  No  other,"  answered  fervently  ike  youth. 

And  now  the  plain  beneath  his  horse's  feet 

Into  the  glimmerins  distance  fades  away. 

And  thus  they  reach  the  ho^ie  wherein  he  dwelt* 

Into  his  home  she  steps,  making  it  bright. 

And  at  the  fire  prepares  his  evening  meaL 

Each  H]ay  at  dawn  he  left  her,  and  rode  out : 

At  eve  she  cast  in  haste  her  spindle  down. 

When,  sitting  at  the  door,  she  heard  afar 

The  echo  of  his  horse's  hoofs  approach* 

Ever  more  beautiful  when  he  return'd ; 

Ever  more  loving  when,  returning,  he 

Leaped  from  the  saddle,  kiss'd  her  blooming  cheek ; 

Ever  more  charming  when,  before  the  hearth 

Close  sitting  at  his  side,  she  softly  ask'd 

Whether  the  iourney  had  o'er-wearied  him. 

Well  pleased  his  kinsmen  look'd  upon  his  bridCj 

And  every  guest  who  sought  a  shelter  there 

*  A  kind  of  honsehold  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  supposed  to  remain 
seven  years  in  a  family  from  the  time  of  a  marriage,  and  then  to  departi 
leaving  behind  it  good  or  evil  fortane,  aocording  to  the  treatment  it  hu  re- 
oeived  from  the  family  during  that  pQrio<l«  Grimm  tl^e  Elder  n^entioos  it  ^ 
his  <«  Kinder-und-Hans-MarSien^" 
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And  8o»  aviftit|iig  his  return,  she  sat 

One  0¥ei4ns »  wd  ^  camf^  but  i^)t  alom^ 

A  stranger  rode  beside  him  as  his  guest^ 

Desiring  shelter  for  tbe  opiomg  night : 

And  she  mov'd  biisilj.  orepariug  ioo4» 

Laid  it  beforp  him  and  her  husband ;  set 

A  well-^ed  goblet  aowo>  and  cheerfully 

Beside  the  hearth  she  tum'd  her  spinmpg-wheel. 

But  the  strange  guest,  at  every  mouthful,  fflaws'd 

UnseeA  at  her  »  with  every  draugl^t  he  laid 

The  goblet  down,  still  turning  towards  her  eyes. 

In  siknce  look'd  he,  meanwhile,  on  a  ring 

Which  on  his  hi^d  he  wore ;  in  the  bright  gold 

Was  set  an  onyx>  well  and  rarely  graved. 

And  in  the  momingi  as  the  men  rode  out^ 

Her  husband  and  his  guest,  stay'd  suddenly 

Tbe  stranger  first  his  speed,  and  thus  began ; 

**  Oh,  woe  to  thee  I    A  Yukba  is  thy  wite. 

And  to  a  serpent  hast  thou  lopg  b^en  wed. 

Who  nightly,  unsuspected,  shares  thy  couch ; 

Who  looks  expecting  to  the  ^venth  year 

When  thou  shalt  be  her  own,  that  so  she  may 

Suck  from  tbv  beating  heart  the  life-bbod  out  T* 

Firm  turn'd  the  other. — "  Is  it  then  for  this 

I  ga^e  thee  shelter,  ^at  thou  shouldst  dis^b 

The  single  happiness  I  know  in  life  7 

She  is  no  Yukha,  no  vile  serpent  she — 

She  is  my  gentle  wife,  mv  chosen  one, 

And  she  alope — tho'  endless  were  my  years !" 

"Woe  to  thy  heart,^'  the  wan^ipg  answer  cam^ 

"  For  thou  art  los^  !'*    "  Nay  truly,  thou  art  lost  V 

The  husband  cried,  *'  if  thou  canst  bring  no  proof 

Of  what  thou  hast  decWd,  thou  slanderer  T' 

"  At  once,'*  the  stranger  said,  **  behold  the  proof! 

Behold  the  stone  whicn  in  mj  ring  I  wear ; 

Milk-white  at  her  approach  its  hue  became, 

And  darker  grew  the  figures  cut  thereon  I 

And  I  obs^rv'd,  and  understood  the  change. 

She  is  a  serpent,  and  she  drinks  thy  blood. 

And  as  a  serpent  shall  appear  to  thee. 

That  tiiou.  wh^n  thou  beholdest  it,  shall  doubt 

No  more,  but  trembling  shall  believe  my  words. 

Do  thofi,  when  sitting  at  the  eyening  meal. 

In  secret  cast,  99  she  perceive  it  not. 

Some  salt  upon  the  food  her  plate  contains. 

That  evening  thou  shalt  firmly  close  the  door. 

On  every  window  bar  the  shutters  fast — 

Yet  ere  thou  thu^  hast  done,  bear  from  the  house 

All  water,  and  all  trace  of  water,  that 

No  d»^  of  i^  Ifi  flask  or  jar  be  iomi- 
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And  on  the  evening  after  meet  me  here. 
And  tell  me  faithraily  what  ihoa  hast  seen/' 
And  the  man  pondeiPd  all  the  stranger's  wordff 
ThonghtfhUy  m  his  sonL    At  evening  strewed 
Upon  her  food  the  salt ;  with  care  remoy'd 
All  trace  of  water ;  han^d  the  shutters  fast. 
This  having  done,  he  locked  the  outer  door, 
Andy  ilnperceiTed,  conceal'd  its  massive  key. 
And  now  the  night  was  come.    Confidingly 
She  rested  at  his  side,  and  calmly  slept. 
At  length  there  was  a  stir.    Breathless  he  watch'd. 
By  the  funt  glimmer  on  the  hearth  he  saw 
How  slowly  from  the  couch  she  rose,  and  crept, 
Busily  groping  'round  her,  here  and  there. 
Seeking  for  something.    Took  the  vesseb  up. 
And  laid  them  down  again  without  a  sound. 
And  softly,  softly  tried  the  fastened  door ; 
Tried  then  the  shutters,  firmly  barr'd  and  dos'd. 
Her  movements  ever  growing  more  disturbed — 
Writhing  her  hands,  and  uttering  low  moans. 


Then,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  dying  fire, 

The  man  beheld,  as  breathlessly  he  watch'd, 

How  suddenly  she  changed.    Her  lengthen'd  nedc 

Stretched  slowly  upwards,  glitf  ring,  green  with  scales. 

Her  arms  and  feet  together  disappear'd — 

Still  more  distended  grew  she ;  greedily 

Shot  from  her  jaws  a  forked  and  narrow  tongue : 

Thrusting  it  here  and  there,  she  writhing  reach'd 

At  last  the  hearth,  drew  herself  up  the  height 

Into  the  darkness :  still  increasing,  stretch'd 

She  to  the  brook,  which  close  beside  the  house 

Murmured  refreshingly.    And  now  he  saw 

How  that  she  drank,  when,  through  her  body  flow*d 

The  grateful  draught,  as,  like  a  worm,  her  coils 

With  undulating  motion  swell' d  or  shrank. 

And  so  she  drank.    When  she  was  satisfied 

Backf^u*d  she  elided,  her  appalling  length 

Slow  lessening  by  degrees,  till  she  at  last. 

Free  from  her  scales,  stood  forth  in  all  that  bloom 

Of  beau^  which  at  first  had  won  his  heart. 

Back,  softly  stepping,  stole  she  to  the  coudi, 

Bent  listening  down,  and  heard  his  even  breath. 

Noiselessly  smooth'd  the  pillows,  and  he  heard 

How  once  again  she  slumber'd.    But  awake 

He  lay.    Deep  through  his  heart  cold  shudders  <arept; 

And,  as  again  her  beauty  he  beheld. 

Ever  again  he  thought  how  horribly 

Had  ris'n  and  mov*!  around  the  serpent's  head. 
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The  stranger  at  that  place  anin  he  fcrand 

Where  they  had  parted.    "Yes,  I  now  beUeve,'' 

Cried  he,  **  thy  words ;  and  I  conjure  thee  now 

To  save  me  !'*     And  the  other  answered  him — 

*'  Let  her  in  thy  deodeanour  find  no  change ; 

For  truly  thou  art  lost  if  she  ccmceive 

Suspicion  in  her  mind  of  thee.     Wait  thou 

Till  next  she  bakes  her  bread ;  and  when  she  lays 

Into  the  oven  carefully  the  dough» 

Then  seize  her  suddenly  and  tlmist  her  in,  , 

Securing  well  the  door.      But  be  thou  'ware 

Of  heaA'ning  to  her  when  she  prays  to  thee  ; 

When  she  declares  that  thou  hast  been  deceiyed ; 

When  she  adjures  thee  by  thy  former  love 

Not  to  destroy  her  ; — surely  thou  art  lost 

If  thou  allow  her  words  to  move  thy  heart. 

And  when  the  flame  shall  wholly  have  consumed 

Her  form,  then  will  I  come,  her  ashes  take 

And  scatter  them  afar  before  the  wind. 

Lest  she  should  spring,  destructive,  to  new  life.*' 

And  following  his  friend's  advice,  he  tum'd 

In  silence  home  ;  and  there  his  young  wife  stood 

The  white  flour  kneading  in  a  wooden  trough. 

Her  sleeves  were  rais'd,  so  that  her  arms  were  free — 

Her  snow-white  arms,  which  mov'd  so  busily 

Ever  in  working.    Smilingly  she  said — 

*'  To-day,  dear  love,  I  cannot  cast  my  arms 

Around  thy  neck.    Come  then,  nor  let  me  quite 

Forfeit  the  happiness  I  so  should  lose !" 

Towards  him  caressingly  she  turns  her  cheek. 

Blooming  as  blooms  a  rose — with  sofcen'd  tinge 

Like  a  peach  glowing;  'mid  the  shade  of  leaves. 

He  kisses  it ;  but  coldly  through  his  frame 

Creeps  the  remembrance  of  the  serpent's  eyes. 

And  of  the  poisonous  tongue,  which,  midway  deft. 

Out  of  the  half-closed  jaws  mov'd  flick'ring  round. 

And  now  she  forms  the  dough.     Upon  a  board 

She  ranges  thoughtfully  the  loaves  of  bread ; 

And  where,  behind  the  house,  the  oven  stands 

She  lightly  bears  it,  pauses  at  the  door. 

Moving  the  embers  further  in,  that  she 

Upon  the  glowing  tiles  may  lay  her  bread. 

But  he  with  stealthy  steps  has  follow'd  her 

To  where  she  stands,  springs  forward,  in  both  arms 

He  lifts  her  suddenly,  and  thrusts  her  far 

Into  the  burning  heat,  shutting  the  door 

With  strong  and  nervous  hands.    Then  'rose  a  voice 

Beseeching  from  within.     "  Dear  Love,"  it  cried, 

**  Alas  for  me  !  what  is  it  thou  hast  done  ? 

Have  I,  then,  ever  broken  faith  with  thee  ? 

Have  I  aroused  thy  wrath  ?    Do  not  I  love, 
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HaveliioteiferWdtlieer    Did  I  sot 

E'en  irekre  for  th^  tbjr  dotbes^  met  t&Mj  dericM 

For  thee  thy  conch  ?    And  in  the  leii^b^n'd  nightA 

When  thoo  wert  sick,  have  I  hot  cooPa  thy  brow  f 

Hast  thoti  not  often,  testing  on  tny  bteait. 

Told  me  of  all  the  greatness  of  thy  love? 

Hast  thdtt  n6t  often  bless'd  the  day  Ivhen  first 

Thott  didst  behold,  and  set  me  on  thy  borse  f 

Ah,  now  I  know  !     Another's  word  eati  then 

So  move  thy  heart  ?    Thou  hast  put  faith  in  hitn — 

In  him,  a  stranger — ^more  in  one  short  hour, 

Than  in  thy  ^ife,  v^ho  now  has  liv'd  fi>r  years 

Faithftd  to  thee-^she  who  has  evermore 

As  her  salvation  wateb'd  for  thy  approach, 

And  bless'd  thy  presence  as  her  bliss  supreme.*' 

As  sing  in  sultry  nights  the  nightingales, 

So  she  laments.    Qently  and  tonebingly 

Sounded  her  voice ;  and  echoing  through  nis  soul 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  Spring — through  every  pulse^ 

Wak'ning  a  yearning  pain,  till,  half  unnerved, 

His  hands  relax'd  their  hold.     «*  Oh,  dearly  loved !" 

Fainter  the  voice  resounds,  "  already  seiae 

The  flames  upon  my  life  !     My  cheek,  on  which 

Thine  own  has  often  press'd,  my  arms,  my  hands. 

Are  shriv'lling  horribly  I    My  aching  eyes 

Are  staring  in  the  flames  I    Ah,  'round  my  heart 

They  wreath,  and  lap  themselves  unmerdful !" 

Horror  etithnds  him.    All  the  kwe  he  felt 

When,  as  a  snake,  at  night  he  saw  her  'rise. 

Has  vanish'dj  and  he^  beauty  mounts  supreme, 

As  o'er  the  mountain  glows  the  mornihg  sun. 

A  dying  hope,  a  passionate  desire 

Kindles  bis  soul.     Already  from  the  door 

He  tears  the  beam.     Out  fttmi  the  scoft^faing  heat 

Heart-piercing  speeds  a  sound.    **  A  serpent^  yes ! 

But  I  first  told  It  thee !    A  Yukha,  yes  I 

Thou  knew'st  it  long !    Have  I  deceiv'd  thee,  then  ? 

Didst  not  thou,  having  known  it,  make  me  thine  ? 

Didst  not  thou  force  my  fate  when  I  opposed  ? 

Hadst  thou  not,  heartless,  broken  faith  vrith  me. 

Still  living  by  thy  side  I  might  have  been, 

Daily  becoming  that  thou  shouldst  have  loVd. 

Out  of  my  veins  should  that  have  disappeared 

^hich  made  our  natures  twain,     i  growing  still. 

Without  thy  knowledge,  gradually  pure, 

Without  thy  knowledge  should  for  evermore 

Have  (mst  aside  the  scales  and  loathsome  shape, 

Whichj  by  the  Will  inscrutable,  were  mine  ! 

But,  cunningly,  in  secret  thou  hast  watch'd. 

And,  unconfiding,  forced  me  to  return 

Unto  that  form,  which  through  eternity       ' 
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Bad  been  remoT'd,  if  unoffending  stfll. 
Trusting  the  love  that  guided  thee  aright — 
Trusting  the  Heaven  which  protected  thee — 
Thou  hadst  withheld  temptation  from  my  path. 
Clinging  sustained,  to  thy  superior  soul^ 
Should  I  with  thee  for  ever  have  e^ftfed 
The  pov^ers  of  Night,  which  drag  me  back  to  them. 
Now,  driven  downwards,  deeper,  deeper  yet, 
I  force  thy  soul  to  follow ;  nor  shall  flames 
Dissever  thee  from  me,  whom  thou  hast  wed. 
Thy  spirit,  being  mine,  I  bear  below ; 
Desire,  consuming  thee,  shall  make  thee  her's. 
Deep  in  thy  heart  my  likeness  shall  take  root. 
Sticking  all  sense  of  quiet  from  thy  veins. 
For  me,  all  day,  remorseful  tears  shall  flow ; 
And,  'wakening  from  thy  nightly  dreams  of  me. 
Upon  me  thou  shalt  vainly  call,  till  we 
Meet  vrith  each  other  in  the  Depths  of  Night  V* 
Then  all  v?as  hush'd  and  o'er.     Feebly  he  turn*d 
Back  to  the  house.    But  he,  the  stranger  guest 
Who  wrrought  her  doom,  scattered  her  ashes  far 
Upon  the  winds,  that,  moaning,  bore  them  on« 
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The  method  cf  Shakspeare,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  that  trans- 
parency of  character  which  Goethe  has  pointed  out  as  a  peculiaritj 
oelonging  to  his  creations,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  man,  might 
render  the  function  of  interpreter  unnecessary,  were  it  not  that  the  art  of 
the  Poet  is  as  profound  as  his  characters  are  vividly  conceived  and 
embodied.  Shakspeare  has  supplied  his  own  elements  of  criticism ;  and 
in  the  analysis  that  he  himself  has  furnished  of  those  forms  which  his 
genius  has  summoned  from  the  deep,  the  groundwork  of  their  existence 
is  laid  bare  before  us,  while  to  the  individuality  exhibited  in  the  dra- 
matic action  of  the  character  he  has  added  the  individuality  and  life 
arising  from  dramatic  description.  All  fields  of  life  lay  open  to  this 
man's  vision — the  eternal  mysteries  of  our  being,  before  which  all  nations 
have  bowed,  and  which  no  coming  generation  shall  ever  solve,  as  well 
as  the  surface  fooleries  of  society,  and  the  littlenesses  of  man.  He  had 
an  eye  for  them  all.  He  possessed  in  a  degree  unsurpassed  that  fisumlty 
of  separation  which  no  true  artist  lacks,  but  which,  rather,  if  it  do  not 
embrace  the  whole  of  creative  genius,  is  the  intellectual  weapon  by  which 
the  world  beyond  and  within  is  subjected  to  the  artist's  control.  No 
shade  of  character,  no  idiosyncrasy  escaped  him  or  was  ever  forgotten. 
It  was  fully  seen — seen  in  ail  its  bearings — and  stood  marked  and  dis- 
tinct, separated  from  every  kindred  trait.  Thorough  insight  is  the 
essential  condition  of  all  representation  ;  and  hence,  to  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  and  to  this  power  of  separation,  we  are  to  trace  the  transpa- 
rency of  character  which  the  German  poet  has  noticed,  and  much  of  that 
individuality  which  all  the  creations  of  Shakspeare  so  transcendently 


Vast  is  the  Wonderland  which  this  enchanter's  genius  has  revealed. 
The  mighty  Homer  has  only  painted  for  us  colossal  Greeks,  for  his  was 
a  Hellenic  culture,  and  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  was  the  basis 
and  permeating  influence  of  his  whole  thought  and  life.  Brave,  heroic 
men — men  of  strong  arm  and  dauntless  courage,  were  the  type  and 
ideal  of  the  human  character  in  that  young  morning  of  Europe's  civiliz- 
ation. Towards  such  a  humanity  did  the  aspirations  of  the  minstrel's 
genius  point,  the  same  in  character  (but  with  the  loftiness  and  nobleness 
which  the  finer  Grecian  conception  in  general,  and  the  idealization  of  the 
poet  in  particular,  superadded)  as  were  those  which,  centuries  after- 
wards, animated  the  rude  warriors  of  the  North,  the  worshippers  of 
Odin  and  of  Thor.  Such  was  the  direction  and  aim  of  the  highest  Euro- 
pean culture  in  the  days  of  Homer,  while  yet  the  birth-land  of  Shaks- 
peare groaned  beneath  impenetrable  forests  and  malarious  swamps — while 
the  flint-flake,  or  stone  circle,  or  oak  canoe  were  the  greatest  pro- 
ducts of  its  inhabitants'  inventiveness,  and  long  before  the  amber- 
gatherers  of  the  Baltic  had  met  Phoenician  traders  in  the  English  seas. 
But  Shakspeare' 8  genius,  seeking  a  universal  culture,  rose  beyond  all 
modes  and  limitation.  Nothing  seems  to  have  passed  into  his  mind  in 
particular,  because  everything  has  been  received  alike.     His  subtle 
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spirit  peneirmted  to  that  mystic  source  from  which  all  history  originates 
—to  the  great  deep  heart  of  hamsDity  itself,  wherein  are  united,  in  one 
Tist  spiritual  brotherhood,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond 
and  free. 

Shakspeare's  consammate  mastery  over  every  shade  of  character  has 
enabled  him  to  body  forth  with  fall,  firm  outline  the  utmost  poles  of 
human  nature,  and  one  of  these  is  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 
Much  of  the  vitality  of  laeo's  character  is  derived  from  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  imperishable  portraiture  of  Othello.  This  antithesis 
arises  from  no  love  of  contrast  on  the  part  of  the  Poeti  but  from  deep 
dramatic  necessities,  which  an  artist  of  Shakspeare's  stamp  could  not 
avoid.  Shakspeare  could  not  have  drawn  the  character  of  lago  or 
Othello  otherwise  than  he  has  done,  without  idtering  the  whole  archi* 
tecture  of  the  plot.  Had  lago  been  more  "  honest "  and  the  Moor  less 
so ;  had  the  Poet  woven,  however  slightly,  into  the  character  of  the 
former  some  of  the  humanities  of  life,  and  abstracted  from  Othello  some 
of  his  nnsospecting  nobleness  and  divine  dignity,  the  tragic  march  of 
the  action  had  been  stayed  or  diverted.  For,  while  in  the  multitude  of 
his  resources  no  man  has  more  freedom  than  the  true  artist,  so,  almost 
paradoxicidly»  no  man  is  more  limited  by  necessity  than  he.  The  deeper 
that  genius  penetrates  into  the  spirit  of  Ufe,  the  more  independent  of 
genius  its  creations  become ;  they  spin  themselves  from  the  master*8 
hand  unerringly  onwards  to  their  doom. 

lago  is  the  source  of  all  the  action  in  the  tragedy — the  hidden 
fountain  from  which  events  arise,  form  themselves,  and  flow  onwards 
to  completion  and  consummation.  Of  vast  intellectual  power  and  ready 
resource,  he  is  able  to  cope  with  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position ; 
sHghtest  accidents  become,  in  his  hands,  the  cue  which  leads  to  the 
direst  results ;  he  moulds  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  into  the 
likeness  of  his  own  desire ;  even  the  future  becomes  almost  plastic  in 
his  hands^  and  the  divinities  that  preside  over  this  world  seem  to 
minister  to  his  will.  Matters  are  just  in  readiness  for  him  when  the 
tragedy  opens.  The  train  has  been  laid — events  are  in  progress — the 
plot  is  so  far  prepared  and  on  its  way.  His  nature  has  received  that 
impulse  which  it  preserves  throughout  the  tragedy ;  it  has  reached 
the  second  great  stage  of  its  development.  But  we  have  not,  as  with 
Hamlet,  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  lago's  character  before  this 
pcttut  in  his  history  had  been  passed— a  point  which  in  both  opened  up 
new  features  in  their  characters,  armed  them  alike  with  new  purpose, 
and  gave  to  their  spiritual  effort  an  outlet  and  a  course.  In  lago, 
however,  we  find  no  revulsion — no  change  of  a  radical  nature.  What 
he  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Cassio,  he  remained  afterwards. 
But  this  appointment  wounded  him  to  the  quick,  and  aroused  feelings 
within  him  hitherto  latent,  till,  like  a  spirit  of  evil,  with  diabolical 
nerve,  he  insinuates  himself  onward  to  his  revenge. 

Hazlett's  analysis  of  this  character  is,  we  think,  scarcely  accurate ; 
in  some  points,  certainly,  it  is  not  complete.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it 
describes  lago  as  he  was  previous  to  the  injuries  he  believed  that  he 
had  sustained  at  the  Moor's  hands.  But  this  is  not  the  lago  of  the 
tragedy  ;  nor  can  we  trace  laffo's  conduct  with  him  to  a  "  meddling 
perversity  of  disposition  and  love  of  immediate  excitement,*'  not  even 
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in  Ihe  fir^,  tttid  ikr  less  hi  the  seeoiid^  tiige  ^t  bis  niittffcf i  d«v«foti« 
iiieiit.  Shakspeare,  in  lajing  the  elements  of  bie  nature,  had  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  work  that  lago  was  to  perfotti.  He  reqdred  a  man  of 
more  solidity  than  belongs  to  perversity,  and  one  with  a  sterner  pnr- 
pose  than  lore  of  immediate  e:ccitement  aflbrds. 

Accordingly,  he  has  oonccdved  a  homanized  deril ;  and  the  question 
before  ns  is,  what  mental  groundwork  did  Shakspeare  lay,  by  which 
the  possibilities  of  wickedness  in  a  man  should,  in  lago,  become  dread 
and  terrible  actuaNties?  Bolwer  Lyttofi  (who  has  reptodneed  with 
considerable  modification  the  general  character  of  lago,  in  the  person 
of  Randal  Leslie,  whom  he  dismisses  with  the  disgrace  in  which 
Shakspeare  allows  lago  to  surviTe),  obsertes  to  the  effect,  that  to  dis- 
cover wherein  lies  a  man's  weakness*  is  to  find  oat  the  surest  key  that 
vrill  unlock  his  nature.  We  think  lago's  weakness  lay  in  the  coldness 
of  his  heart  and  in  his  unmitigated  selfishness.  Iticapable  of  any  of 
the  higher  emotions  that  make  life  bright,  atid  radiant,  and  glad,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  those  sweet  humanities  that  rs^se  and  purify  every 
heart,  where  noblehess,  in  some  degree;  still  dwells  as  in  a  temple, 
this  man  lago  would  be  restrained  neither  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  nop 
by  a  high  morality,  trotn  conceiving  any  scheme,  however  black,  and 
prosecuting  it  to  its  ultimate  issue.  He  had  no  passion  as  an  inherent 
part  of  his  constitution,  and  his  blood  never  reeled  through  his  cold, 
subtle  brain.  He  was  a  man  with  a  theory  of  his  own.  He  k>oked 
upon  the  world  and  hutoan  nature,  and  saw  little  beautiful  there ;  the 
Graces  and  the  Virtues  had  no  shrine  in  the  soul's  temple,  and  De- 
formity and  Vice  nigh  ministered  klone  at  the  altar  of  the  human 
heart  The  only  divinity  he  worshipped  was  self.  Duty,  which  for 
its  own  sake  he  loved  not,  was  of  eonseqnenoe  onlr  as  a  means  of 
selfish  gratifiimtion ;  and  whatever  valour  he  had  exhibited  in  the  eacrher 
Ojrpras  wars,  he  had  taken  care  should  be  performed  under  the  yea 
off  Othello  himself.  He  scented  preferment  afar  off.  A  tfioiit  distoyal 
knave  from  his  eariiest  years-^onble-faeed  as  Janus ;  throwing  shews 
of  service  on  his  lord,  yet  keeping  his  heart  attending  on  l^oself-^ 
his  hypocrisy  grew  out  of  his  selfishness,  and  he  sucoeeoed  in  worm* 
ing  himself  into  Othello's  confidence  and  love.  All  smiles  and  service 
in  his  presence ;  jealous,  as  it  seemed,  and  with  a  simplic^  so  aptly 
assumed,  that  it  would  have  required  a  nature  less  reliant  than  the? 
Moor's  to  penetrate  the  veil  behind  whi<^  he  had  concealed  his  fes^ures. 
To  this  Shakspeare  has  added  a  spice  of  egotism,  dimly  peroepitil^e  in 
the  charetcter,  and  vnthout  which  it  would  scarcely  have  been  coiiiplele. 
And  the  whole  nMure  is  placed  under  the  command  of  a  strong  and 
resolute  will,  vrhich  gives  the  conception  vigour  and  foree ;  and,  with 
the  intellectual  resources  the  Poet  has  conferred  crpon  him,  fit»  fahn 
fbr  the  work  that  Shakspeare  required  at  his  hands. 

But  the  election  of  Cassio  aroused  a  new  feeling  in  his  nftttrre— tiMt 
of  disappointment.  Shakspeare's  object  was  to  bring  lago  into  secret 
conflict  with  the  Moor;  and  Othello,  therefore,  unconsciously  stmig 
him  in  the  tenderest  part.  Nothing  could  have  rankled  mot^  deeply 
and  keenly  in  his  being  than  the  election  of  Cassio.  I^'s  whole  game 
had  hitherto  been  selfish — ^his  schemes  began  and  terminated  in  nhn- 
self.    He  was  not  bound  to  the  Moor  and  his  ecmiUsy  hf  tove  and 
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kff idtf ;  Ws  wliolepcfBc^  was  crooked,  and  hU  own  hitfcrcsts  were  eter 
in  Ms  thouglits.  For  tnese  h«  faad  phuiiied  ktii  wroaght ;  for  these  he 
would  dtipe  fats  General  and  the  Senate ;  for  these  he  had  masked  hhn- 
self  behind  such  a  show  of  honesty,  that  none  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Proteus  whiefa  the  mask  concealed*  All  this  hiereased  the  sting  of 
his  disappointment,  and  he — natiinilly  proile  to  hold  consultation  with 
his  own  heart — nursed  it  into  hatred  and  reyenge.  Shakspeare  has 
ftkcn  care  te  fottify  the  unitt  and  truth  of  the  conception  by  another 
cmmmstance  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  lago.  Rnmonr  had  fixed 
suspicion  upon  the  Moor.  The  mere  suspicion  was  enongh  for  his 
Ancient,  so  that  Othello  stood  Answerable  at  lago's  bar  for  two  crimes* 
But  it  is  not  passion  that  predominates.  Bis  powers  are  intensified  and 
ct)ncentrated,  his  nature  becomes  clearer,  and  a  new  impulse  and  actinty 
are  communicated  to  his  whole  sphritnal  force. 

lago's  hatted  and  desire  for  revenge  do  not,  as  we  hare  said,  become 
a  passion.  His  keen,  penetratire  intellect  never  loses  the  power  of  cal- 
culation, and,  if  opportunities  do  not  present  themselves,  he  has  re- 
sources  within  him  to  create  them.  His  cunning  and  selfishness 
would  have  prevented  any  display  of  passion,  but  Shakspeare  has  for- 
nished  a  deeper  reason  than  tnese  in  the  radical  nature  of  the  concep- 
tion, lago  was  incapoMe  of  passion.  He  wanted  the  finer  sensitive- 
ness and  idealising  power  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  passionate  nature, 
and  bestow-  on  it  a  certain  richness  of  feeHng,  which,  under  culture  and 
direction,  may  lead  its  possessot  to  the  highest  emotional  life  which 
mankind  can  enjoy.  Comcident  with  this  deficiency  and  with  the  mag- 
nitade  of  the  intellectual  power,  Shakspeare  has  conferred  on  lago  a 
sflence  of  character  which  his  cunning  could  not  want.  A  much- 
tevolving  man,  with  a  deep,  silent  nature,  whose  thoughts  were  buried 
far  down  in  his  inmost  heart  Tet  his  silence  is  not  moody.  It  has  no 
gloominess  in  It,  impelling  him  to  avoid  his  follows.  He  is  not  given  to 
Idhiude,  tbt  this  would  contradict  his  assumed  character ;  and  the  swift- 
iiess  of  his  facnliy  rendered  concoction  and  elaboration  unnecessary, 
while  his  instinctive  versatiKty  fitted  him  for  the  execution  of  every  pur- 
pose. He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  a  double  action,  a 
deep,  underworking,  innerworking  force,  powerful  in  one  direction 
within,  but  producing  a  reverse  motion  on  its  visible  surface.  The 
latter  duly  the  world  noted.  The  world  did  not  suspect  that  lago  had 
thoughts  within  him  and  schemes,  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
keenest  perceptions.  His  whole  nlan  of  IHe  was  concealed.  He  hid 
the  very  silence  of  his  character  from  mankind ;  only  to  Roderigo  does 
Ire  tell  it,  that  he  might  secure  Roderigo's  faith  in  his  abiUty  to  pro- 
mote flie  poor  dupe's  wishes — a  point  o(  some  importance  to  lago,  so 
long  as  Roderrgo's  purse  was  full.  But  wfafle  he  does  so,  the  Poet  has 
illustrated  this  feature  in  his  character  by  raakintt  lago,  in  enumerating 
his  grounds  oi  hatred  of  the  Moor,  onnt  me  oi^them — a  tender  point 
indeed  for  lago  to  toention  to  any  man.  To  all  others  caution  and 
hypocrisy  sat  warders  at  his  tongue,  and  no  word  passed  these  trusty 
sentiriels  unexamined. 

Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  this  characteristic  to  produce  one  of  the 
%SK8t  toudbte^  ^  geMns  in  the  whole  tragedy,  exhibiting  at  o^ce  the 
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minateness  of  his  conception,  and  the  unity  and  hannonjr,  as  well  as 
true  nature,  of  lago's  character.  It  is  when  lago's  crime  was  discovered* 
and  he  is  made  to  exclaim  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  conception— < 

''  Demand  me  nothing — what  you  know,  you  know ; 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word." 

To  the  concealed  silent  depth  of  this  man's  heart,  the  Poet  tms  now 
added  the  sullenness  and  doggedness  arising  from  detected  guilt. 

The  elements  which  Shakspeare  has  brought  into  active  prominence 
are  hypocrisy  and  cunning.  So  successfully  had  lago  playea  his  game 
that  Othello,  when  ordered  to  Cyprus,  left  to  him  the  conveyance  of  his 
beautiful  bride.  The  Moor  knew  that  a  Turkish  fleet  of  more  than  a 
hundred  sail  was  on  the  waters,  and  were  it  not  that  the  Poet  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Moor*s  nnbounded  confidence  in  lago,  it  would  almost 
seem  strange  that  Othello  should  trust  his  Desdemona  from  his  side. 

The  first  point  in  the  development  of  the  plot  which  Iago*s  cunning 
and  deep-working  villany  brought  about,  was  the  dismissal  of  Cassio  on 
the  night  of  their  arrival  in  Cyprus.  lago,  in  this  matter,  did  not  take 
advantage  of  any  accident.  He  was  moulding  and  guiding  events 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  seems  to  have  in- 
duced Othello  to  issue  the  proclamation  ordering  the  revels.  He 
managed  to  place  Roderigo  on  the  watch,  and  laid  the  command  on 
him.  "  Three  else  of  Cyprus,  noble-swelling  spirits,  that  held  their 
honours  in  a  wary  distanc^"  were  joined  with  Roderigo,  and  lago  had 
**  flustered  them  with  flowing  cups."  His  whole  pohcy  here  is  one  of 
consummate  craft,  and  Cassio's  infirmity  is  fortunate  for  the  success  of 
his  schemes.  We  do  not  know  whether  lago  had  a  twofold  motive  in 
evading  the  Moor's  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  His  osten- 
sible position  is  to  seem  unwilling  to  say  aught  that  would  injure-  Cassio, 
and  we  have  sometimes  asked  ourselves  whether  he,  with  his  (juick  per- 
ception, saw  that  it  was  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  dismissal  (and 
not  the  mere  rebuke)  of  Cassio,  that  the  anger  of  the  Moor  should  be 
somewhat  excited. 

lago  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  Cassio  by  a  masterstroke  of  craft 
not  surpassed  by  the  cunning  and  skill  with  which  he  awakens  the 
sleeping  world  within  Othello.  Here,  however,  his  course  was  one  of 
greater  nicety  and  delicacy.  Seated  squat  at  the  ear  of  Othello,  he 
insinuates  his  deadly  poison  into  the  soul  of  his  victim,  and  gloats  over 
the  gathering  agony  that  swells  within.  lago  never  pities.  Unwaver- 
ing in  his  purpose,  even  the  lovely  Desdemona,  so  meek,  and  still,  and 
beautiful,  with  her  young  heroic  love,  excited  no  admiration  or  com- 
passion in  this  man.  He  breathed  his  withering  breath  on  her  fair  glad 
life,  now  sweetened  with  the  holiest  of  earthly  joys,  and  he  saw  it  shrivel 
up  without  a  pang.  Ah !  gentle  lady,  little  didst  thou  dream  on  that 
stormy  Saturday  morning,  when  thy  ship  first  touched  "  the  warlike 
isle,"  that  ere  the  next  day's  sun  had  set  thy  valiant  lord  should  have 
sworn  thy  death.  But  so  it  is  ;  for  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
Lithuanian  fates  must  rend  the  thread  that  unites  thee  with  the  stars. 

Few  things  illustrate  the  pecuUar  character  of  lago  better  than  the 
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striknig  difference  between  his  jealon^  and  tliat  which  he  excited  in 
Othello.  He  has  described  his  own.  It  is  a  gnawing  pain  that  gives 
him  no  rest ;  a  settled  uneasiness,  slowly  eating  its  way  into  his  being. 
He  had  never  loved^  and  would  have  despised  himself  if  he  had ;  so  that 
jealonsj  never  warped  his  judgment,  or  rendered  his  brain  in  any 
degree  unsteady.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  callous,  and  he  seems  to 
have  demanded  an  explanation  of  Emilia.  She  failed  to  satisfy  him  ; 
but  he  never  dreams  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  her.  His  own  jea- 
lousy suggested  the  method  of  his  revenge,  and  he  turns  at  once,  with 
unmoved  coolness  to  a  nobler  quany,  the  Moor. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  Othello  is  terrific,  sublime ;  and  all  the  more 
terrific  firom  the  previous  repose  and  unimpassioned  calm  of  his  great 
nature.  Serene  it  seemed  to  lie,  like  some  Uimmalayan  pedc,  towering 
into  the  region  of  everlasting  sunshine ;  but  not,  like  it,  uto  the  region 
of  everlasting  snow.  A  qmet,  lion-hke  dignity  rests  upon  him,  and 
removes  him  far  above  the  shocks  and  storms  that  would  overset  and 
ruin  less  gifled  men.  Sbakspeare  has  endowed  him  with  the  noblest  of 
natures,  moral  and  intellectud,  with  a  mind  purified  from  every  mean- 
ness, with  a  heart  a  stranger  to  every  unkindness.  Gentle  by  spontane- 
ous impulse,  he  has  yet  a  self-reliance  and  power  within ;  and  modesty, 
which  sits  ever  graceiful  upon  genius,  was  the  native  habit  of  his  mind. 
His  being  was  attuned  to  the  highest  harmonies,  and  there  was  in  it 
a  readi  of  emotion  and  passion  thi^  no  man  before  laso  had  sounded. 
But  when  be  ran  his  fingers  over  the  chords  of  that  beautiful  nature, 
it  vibrated  with  life  and  agony  through  its  entire  compass. 

Othello's  nerves  are  of  the  finest  sensibility,  exqmsitely,  but,  from 
his  intdlectual  repose,  not  easily  susceptible.  Hence,  and  with  what 
effect  a  busy  life  niight  have,  he  was  well  up  in  years  before  he  loved ; 
hence,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  more  the  wooed  than  the  wooer ;  but, 
when  the  sl^T^T  influence  broke  upon  his  soul,  his  love  for  Desdemona 
was  of  the  lomest  order.  It  became  poetry  — ^^it  became  a  religion. 
Hence,  likewise,  the  terrible  grandeur  of  his  jealousy,  and  the  still  more 
terrible  grandeur  of  his  awakened  wrath.*  His  jealousy  is  but  as  the 
rockmg  of  the  earth  before  the  eruption,  before  the  outbreak  of  that 
high-streaming  lava-tide  of  wrath  which  swept  himself  and  his  gentle 
D^emona  to  their  doom. 

How  was  lago  then  to  move  this  man,  whose  being  seemed  so  com- 
plete and  immoveable.  His  searching  instinct  had  long  noted  where 
the  Moor^s  weakness  lay.  Othello  had  seen  Uttle  of  Venetian  life, 
and  this  circumstance  concurs  in  making  that  weakness  all  the  more 
easily  assailable  ?  Free,  open^  over-confiding,  OtheUo  was  weak  from 
excess  of  inherent  goodness.  A  little  more  insight  into  character 
would  have  saved  him,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  men  would  at  least 
have  produced  hesitation.  But  he  wanted  penetration  a  little,  and 
had  never  made  men  his  books.     His  own  guilelessness  disarmed 

*  Schlefi^  mentions,  as  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  the  African 
nature  of  Othello,  and  abstracts  from  him  some  of  his  noblest  qualities.  If 
Sbakspeare  regarded  that  point  as  of  creat  importance,  it  is  strange  that  it 
never  occurs  to  lago,  and  is  not  hinted  at  throughout  Uie  tragedy. 
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him  of  •ii^>iciMi«  and  placed  bin  $t  tbe  mwff  of  wujf  iriffeir  knat # 

that  was  dispose^  to  dupe  hiio  ;  aad  this  lago  knew — 

''The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  Uiinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ;" 

and  probably  lago  felt  that  he  was  the  best  illustration  of  this  that 
could  be  produced. 

His  whole  plan  of  assault  is  deeply  laid,  and  nearly  every  phase  iu 
his  character  is  exhibited — fertility  of  resource,  hypocrisy,  cunnings 
and  his  m^chless  knowledge  of  human  pature,  ks  well  as  an  audacir^ 
which,  but  for  the  blinding  passion  of  the  Moor,  must  have  exposed 
him  and  his  entire  plot.*  He  insures  success  by  his  crafty  ap- 
proaches. With  slow  and  cautious  step  he  steals  upon  his  Tictim, 
and  with  fiendish  satisfaction  gluts  his  appetite  on  the  havoc  he  is 
working.  A  glare  of  exultation  is  in  his  e^e  when  he  sees  that  the 
wreck  of  a  brave  soul  has  been  accomphshed — a  soul  that  he  has 
sent  downward  to  ruin  and  the  abyss.  His  caution  and  cunning, 
at  this  stage  of  bis  business,  are  extreme.  Seeking,  in  the  first 
place,  to  overcome  the  confidineness  of  the  Moor,  he  succeeds  by  pro- 
voking his  curiosity.  He  excites  suspicion,  and  fixes  it  on  Gassio — 
wearing  all  th|s  while  the  mask  of  innocence  and  honesty.  This 
gained,  swift  and  sudden  are  the  transitions  of  passion  in  Othello's 
mind,  from  suspicion  to  jealousy,  from  jealousy  to  wrath,  from  wrath 
to  doubt,  to  agon^,  to  revenge.  His  whole  beine  is  unfiled.  Pas- 
sion sets  in  upon  him  from  every  side.  Order  and  harmony  are  driven 
fortb  for  ever,  and  chaos,  wild-weltering^  reigns  supreme.      Stirred 

*  We  refer  here  to  the  fdlowing  passage  in  Act  HI.,  Scene  8  :— 

^'     •        .        .    lUywithCasaolatdy, 

la  fi^vp  I  heard  him  u^jt 

*        •       .        •    Cqrsed&te 
That  gave  thee  to  the  Moor." 

It  was  impossible  that  this  could  be.  This  falsehood  was  uttered,  as  we 
gather  from  internal  evidence,  on  the  day  (a  Sunday)  after  the  airival  in 
Cyprus  of  Othello — Othello  and  Gassio  in  their  respective  riiips,  and  Desde- 
mona  and  lago  in  a  third  vessel.  Othello  lef^  Venice  on  the  night  of  bis 
marriage  (Act  L,  Scene  3),  and  Gassio  accompanied  him  (Act  If.,  Scene  1). 
lago  conveyed  Desdemona  on  the  following  d^y  (Act  I.,  Scenes  1  and  3). 
They  all  arrived  in  Cyprus  on  the  same  forenoon.  In  a  ponversation  wiw 
Roderigo  on  the  day  of  their  arrival^  lago  says  to  him,  **  W^^tch  you  to- 
night. Po  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Gassio."  That  same  nidit 
Gassio  is  dismissed  from  his  office.  The  morning  had  broken ;  and  Gassio 
did  not  go  to  bed  (Act  in.»  Scene  1)  ;  and  this  was  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  lago  aroused  the  Afoor*s  jealousy,  and  uttered  the  falsehood  quoted. 
A  moment's  reflection  therefore^  on  the  part  of  Othello^  might  have  satisfied 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  lago  and  Gassio  sleeping  together  shnce  his  max- 
riage. 

Sut  this  passage  contains  another  contradiction^  whidi  a  little  <x>obie88  ^ 
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vfto  wBmAf  and  eonAiMd  strift^-e^  o'ermasltniig  each^iiH  tlM 
tiemeiits  of  hi*  mightj  haart  burst  from  Resacm'9  control,  and  rag^ 
with  an  AccumidatiDg  fafy,  lika  that  of  the  warring  of  the  gods. 

The  skill  with  which  8b#kapeare  has  conducted  the  eetiwff  of  thia 
diaraeter  leads  oa  into  a  new  field  of  his  art,  yia.»  the  fina  spiritual 
eooaexion  Ibetween  the  pm^ionm  of  the  tragedy.  Our  business,  how- 
eyer»  is  with  Jago  alone.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  cpntrasfc 
which  the  Poet  has  drawn  between  him  and  Othello^  and  to  its  dramatia 
neceaaity.  This  contrast  brings  each  into  fuller  individuality,  and  we 
are  better  enabled  to  see  them  as  living  realities,  with  all  the  wonderful 
working  of  their  hearts.  But  Shakspeare  required  stronger  light  to  be 
Arown  on  the  character  of  lago  than  this  contrast  could  yield.  He 
had  to  coxmect  him  with  ike  world  at  large^  and  show  him  in  action 
where  he  had  no  cause  of  anger>  and  no  n^otive  to  revenge.  With  de- 
sires rooted  fast  ia  this  world»  and  with  self  attending  as  the  only  moral 
law,  it  was  to  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  character,  and  to  illustrate 
lago'a  method  of  using  mankind,  where  he  could  do  so  with  safety, 
that  Boderigo  has  been  intrpduced.  The  presence  of  Roderigo  apses 
firom  a  spiritual  necessity.  He  is  not  essential  to  the  progress  of 
events,  and,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  difficulty  of  lago's  problem. 
But  he  fits  in  so  harmoniously  to  the  character  of  lago,  that  the  latter 
atands  oot  from  the  canvas  of  the  Poet  with  a  sweep  of  outline  more 
firmly  rounded,  with  a  life  and  fullness  of  figure  more  complete  and 
better  defined. 

To  the  knave  lago,  Shakspeare  brought  the  dupe  Boderigo,  a  simple 
and  foolish  man,  one  easily  chafed  and  easily  allayed.  The  strong  and 
subtle  mind  that  decoyed  him,  rubbed  him  up  or  down  as  suited  its 
own  purposes ;  and  the  little  spark  of  honesty  and  manliness  that  was 

the  part  of  the  Moor  might  have  enabled  him  to  perceive.  Seeing  that  it 
was  impossible  that  lago  and  Cassio  could  have  slept  together  dnce  the 


while  it  was  in  D^emona's  power  to  marry  whom  she  pleased,  Cassio  could 
not  speak  of  cmrsed  fate  having  given  her  to  the  Moor.  Had  she  married 
the  Moor  against  her  wishes,  Iago*s  Ue  would  have  had  some  semblance  of 
truth.  Otherwise  it  had  none,  and  the  double  opportunity  presented  to 
Othello  was  lost. 

Following  up  this  analysis,  but  with  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the 
plot,  a  point  of  difficulty  occurs,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  3rd  Scene  of  the  Third  Act  takes  place,  as  we  ob- 
served, the  day  afler  the  arrival  in  Cyprus.  Just  before  the  scene  closes, 
Othello  says,  **  Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say>  that  Cassio*s 
not  alive.**  In  the  next  scene  Bianca  appears  for  the  first  time,  when  she 
says  to  Cassio,  '*  What  ?  keep  a  week  away — seven  days  and  nights  /"  How 
could  this  be,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period 
of  time  (a  week,  at  least)  between  the  Srd  and  4th  Scenes?  But  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  plot  hardly  admits  of  this,  and  there  are  certain  objections 
to  tais  Buppoeition  which  seem  insurmountable.  Cassio's  reason  for  his 
absence  does  not  settle  the  point.  But  we  leave  thb  matter  to  the  consider- 
ation (^  our  readers. 
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in  him,  he  allowed  it  to  smother.  He  furnished  a  new  opportimity  for 
the  exercise  of  all  lago's  faculties,  and  his  death  brings  before  us  the 
unscrupulousness  with  which  they  would  plan  the  destruction  of  any 
tool  that  had  become  useless,  and,  by  its  uselessness,  dangerous. 

With  so  much  accuracy  of  detail  has  Shakspeare  delineated  the 
character  we  have  attempted  to  interpret,  that  its  minute  finish  must 
be  left  to  the  study  of  the  reader.  Like  everything  that  emanates  from 
Genius,  there  is  a  pervading  vitality  in  it ;  and  we  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  great  human  portraiture,  into  which  Genius  has  infused  its 
own  creative  power.  The  artist  never  hangs  round  a  creation  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity ;  the  likeness  grows  from  within,  outward,  into 
action.  Art  will  not  permit  any  other  exclusive  impress  of  indivi- 
duality than  this ;  and  it  demands,  likewise,  as  a  consequence,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  as  the  law  of  the  artisfs  procedure,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot  seems  to  emerge,  not  from  the  mind  of  the  Poet, 
but  from  the  deep  quick-life  of  his  creation. 

So  with  Shakspeare  in  the  character  before  us,  and  hence  the  free 
naturalness  of  the  plot,  and  its  fitness  to  the  lago  he  has  conceived. 
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MES.  STEVENSON'S  WILL. 

CHAPTXR  I* 


*'I  AM  now  upwards'  of  seventy,  and  as  I  cannot  look  for  a  mnch 
longer  coniinoance  of  life,  I  hare  made  my  will,  and  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Cohnan.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Mrs.  MacMahon,  joa  are  not 
forgotten  in  it ;  you  know  I  have  very  little  to  leave,  and  when  it  comes 
to  be  divided,  the  portion  to  each  (wnere  there  are  so  many)  must  ne- 
cessarily be  small ;  however,  it  will  serve  to  show  what  my  wishes  were 
had  the  power  been  given  me  to  fulfil  them." 

Such  was  the  smistance  of  the  last  conversation  between  Mrs. 
MacMahon  and  her  cousin  of  Lissendhu,  the  wealthy  widow  of  Robert 
Stevenson.  They  shook  hands  and  parted  for  the  last  time,  though 
neither  of  them  supposed  it  to  be  so ;  and  Mrs.  MacMahon  stood 
leaning  over  the  low  wall  which  separated  her  own  garden  from  the 
road,  watching  the  receding  jaunting-car  until  it  was  concealed  from 
view  by  the  increased  distance.  For  a  much  longer  time  Mrs. 
MacMahon  remained  buried  in  deep  thought,  when  she  was  at  last 
roused  by  the  voice  of  her  daughter  asking  what  made  Mrs.  Stevenson 
mention  her  will. 

'*  We  were  speaking  of  the  hardness  of  the  times^  and  the  difficulty 
of  Uving  upon *' 

** Nothing^*  interrupted  Nora. 

'*  Upon  small  incomes,"  replied  her  mother,  gravely. 

*'  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  she  feels  the  times  hard,  when  she  has 
only  a  thousand  a-year  to  live  upon,"  exclaimed  Nora,  indignantly. 
'<  God  help  those  who  have  not  the  half  part  of  the  fourth  of  it !" 

"  My  dear  Nora,  we  must  not  count  people  wealthy  by  the  actual 
sum  of  money  they  possess.  Taste,  habit,  education,  have  a  great  in- 
fluence over  us ;  and  scarcely  two  people,  equally  endowed  by  Fortune, 
will  spend  their  money  alike.  You  need  only  look  around  to  assure 
yourself  that  a  thousand  a-year  b  not  more  in  reality  for  the  wants  of 
one  person,  than  a  hundred  is  for  those  of  another." 

*' That's  counting  a  hundred  for  each  want,"  said  Nora,  laughing; 
**  and  I  think  its  very  true,  only  we  must  give  the  smaller  income  a 
lower  stand,  for  I  much  doubt  if  there's  anyone  living  who  has  only 
one  desire." 

**  You  forget  Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  convinced  he  had  but  one  wish 
in  the  world,  and  that  was  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-beiuffs." 

^*  And,  dear  mother,  was  not  that  one  the  parent  of  many  others  ? 
Could  he  wish  to  do  good  acts,  and  see  the  necessity  of  performing 
them,  without  at  the  same  time  being  anxious  about  the  means,  and 
wishing  for  *  such  and  such  things '  to  enable  him  *  to  do  so  and  so  7'  " 

"Ah  !  well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  MacMalion,  smiling,  "the  further  con- 
sideration would  lead  us  deeper  into  the  regions  of  philosophy  than  is 
convenient  to  travel  just  now ;  besides  you  had  better  go  and  prepare 
for  your  visit." 
voi«.  iii« 
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**Mu8t  I  go  to  Liscarrol?''  asked  Nora,  in  a  snpplicating  tone. 
"Could  I  not  refuser 

"  Refuse !"  cried  her  mother,  in  the  greatest  surprise ;  "  refuse  Mrs. 
Stevenson ! — have  you  lost  your  senses  t  I  never  before  heard  any 
objection  to  Liscarrol ;  on  the  contrary,  you  invariably  expressed  plea- 
sure at  the  idea ;  and  I  am  sure  you  have  not  less  reason  now  than  here- 
tofore— you  are  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever  with  Mrs.  Stevenson.' 

**  Yes,  add  I  like  to  be  with  her  when  she  b  alone.  But  sinoe  Miss 
Blenkinsop  came  to  live  with  her,  I  assure  you  Liscarrol  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was.  She  prevents  Mrs.  Stevenson  being  so  kind  as 
she  would  be.  I  don*t  get  half  the  presents  intended  for  me,  or  near 
so  many  as  in  Uhe  good  old  times.'  Rosamund  Brooks  is  there  also» 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  say  she  is  an  agreeable  companion." 

"  No ;  but  you  are  very  safe  when  Esther  is  absent.' 

"  Ah  I  nothing  but  downright  necessity  could  bring  anyone  to  Lis- 
carrol when  she  is  there.  Uer  satire  is  so  pungent,  and  herself  so  perfectly 
careless  of  consequences,  that  no  one  is  free  from  her  attacks.  A  per- 
son does  not  mind  a  httle  raillery  now  and  then,  but  who  can  bear  to 
have  everything  they  do  or  say  turned  into  ridicule  T  I  often  wonder 
how  Mrs.  Stevenson  can  put  up  with  her." 

« This  is  all  very  true,  and  I  know  you  speak  from  what  you  call 
*  bitter  experience,  "  said  Mrs.  MacMahon,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  medi- 
cine is  good  for  us,  however  nauseous  it  may  be  ;  and  in  every  bitter 
cup  presented  to  us,  we  should  seek  for  the  drop  of  honev." 

"Ah,  then,  indeed  we  might  search  long  enough  K>r  a  drop  of 
honey  in  a  cup  of  Esther  Brooks  ;  it  would  end  very  like  Ally  Corri- 
gan's  hunt  after  gold  in  the  old  abbey  beyond,  when  she  nearly  brought 
it  down  about  her  ears,  and  had  all  the  neighbours  laughing  at  her." 

"  Nora  I  Nora  I"  cried  Mrs.  MacMahon,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  take 
care  you  are  not  infected." 

"  Mother,  dear,  surely  it  is  only  the  truth,"  replied  Nora,  earnestly; 
"  but  1*11  go  and  prepare  for  my  travels."  And  she  turned  into  the 
house. 

The  cottage  of  Owen  MacMahon  was  situated  in  a  wild  part  of  In- 
nishowen,  not  far  from  the  rude  gap  of  Mamore  (one  of  the  three 
famous  defiles  of  Ireland),  and  close  to  Stoker  Bay — through  which  the 
noble  waters  of  Lough  Swilly  pass  into  the  mighty  Atlantic  Several 
years  had  rolled  away  since  he  first  took  possession  of  the  cottage,  and 
yet  little  was  known  about  him,  more  tlian  that  he  had  retired  from 
business,  and  intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  theVpur- 
suits  of  husbandry.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  further  to  hear ;  thc^igh 
it  was  hinted  that  failure  in  a  lawsuit  was  the  first  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  that  raUier  straitened  circumstances,  joined  to  a  large  family, 
were  likely  to  keep  him  in  it  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  kept  himself 
too  much  aloof  from  his  neighbours,  and  that,  though  courteous  to  al^ 
he  was  intimate  with  none.  Several  took  serious  umbrage  at  this ;  bat 
there  were  others,  better  judges  of  human  nature,  who  could  make  evexj 
allowance  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  man  obliged  to  move  in  a  sphere 
to  which  he  had  evidently  been  unaccustomed ;  and  who  shrunk  from  the 
proffered  civilities  of  wealthier  neighbours  because  he  could  not  return 
those  oirilities  in  kind.    But  the  poorer  classes  had  reason  to  Ues9  the 
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daj  that  AfacMahon  came  among  them.  His  open  hand  waa  erer  readjr 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  wann  heart ;  and  though  his  btneTcdenoe 
was  frequently  restricted  by  prudence,  jet  it  went  forth  with  a  blessing 
upon  it,  and  it  fulfilled  its  mission  to  do  good.  The  simple  peasantry 
have  often  said  they  would  *'  rather  hare  a  stone  of  med  from  the  house 
of  MacMahon,  than  a  sack  from  another— *for  sure  its  given  with  good 
will ;  an'  isn't  the  sixpence  of  the  misthress  more  than  three  times  as 
much  from  them  that's  betther  able  to  ^ve  it !"  Happy  was  the  man 
or  woman  who  got  a  '*haD8er'  at  Urnsbeg  before  setting  [off  for  the 
market — they  were  certain  of  luck  that  day.  So  the  blessing  of  the 
poor  rested  on  the  humble  homestead  of  Uie  MacMahons. 

Of  a  ^ety  different  description  was  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Stevenson. 
Lavish  of  her  gif^  the  poured  them  into  the  laps  of  those  who  needed 
them  not,  as  well  as  those  who  did ;  and  it  often  happened  that  the 
former  received  the  aid  which  went  to  purchase  some  fancied  luxury, 
whilst  the  latter  were  refused  the  relief  necessary  for  the  alleviation  of 
real  wants.  Her  visits  and  bounties  to  the  MacMahons  were  alike 
periodica),  bat  they  were  not  the  less  welcome  on  that  account ;  and 
though  the  proud  spirit  of  Owen  often  rebelled,  when  he  felt  himself 
put  almost  on  a  par  with  the  parish  paupers,  yet  new  frocks  for  the 
children  at  Christmas,  and  a  ten-pound  note  to  his  wife,  were  things 
not  at  all  to  be  despised^-no  more  than  the  other  odd  helps  of  different 
kinds  which  found  their  way  from  Liscarrol,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  were  not  always  given  in  a  manner  likely  to  enhance  their 
i^ue.  No  present  was  sent  to  Urrisbeg  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
not  made  fully  sensible  that  it  was  a  great  favour  bestowed  on  them, 
and  for  whose  receipt  they  were  expected  to  show  the  deepest  grati- 
tude ;  until  eyen  Mrs*  MacMahon  (who  was  not  wont  to  complain) 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  could  live  without  the  help  of  her  Cousin 
Stevenson,  for  that  such  heavy  exactions  upon  their  grateful  feelings 
were  very  likely  to  wear  them  out. 

But  there  were  other  recipients  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  bounty  whose 
feeling  on  the  subject  were  not  so  nice.  These  were  the  Brookses,  the 
widow  and  children  of  her  nephew.  The  most  fulsome  flattery  was 
giyea  by  them  in  such  doses,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  an  ignorant 
spectator  how  they  had  the  face  to  offer,  or  she  the  faith  to  swallow. 
But  yanity  is  a  weakness  to  which  the  greatest  minds  have  been  sub- 
ject, and  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  one  of  the  least ;  therefore  she  might  be 
pardoned  (or  her  gullibility. 

Almost  from  her  childhood  Rosamund  Brooks  had  resided  at  Liscarrol, 
and  was  treated  as  a  daughter  by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  had  never  had 
any  family  of  her  own.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  Brookses. 
The  eldest  sons  had  got  commissions  in  the  army,  the  youngest  was 
aent  out  to  India.  Two  daughters  had  been  married,  and  every  effort 
was  making  to  have  a  third  provided  for ;  and  all  through  their  aunf  a 
interest  or  money,  or  both  together.  Yet  they  were  like  the  horse-leech's 
daughters,  continualljr  crying,  "  More  T  Of  course  they  looked  upon  the 
MacMahons  vnth  a  jealous  eye  \  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  all 
spoiled  favourites  should  become  the  scourge  of  those  who  spoil  them, 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  sometimes  actually  afraid  of  holding  intercourse 
with  Urrisbeg  ;   and  though  she  had  a  great  affection  for  Nora,  and 
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would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  her  frequently  in  her  house,  she  rarely 
asked  her  there  when  Rosamund  was  atso  its  inmate :  she,  however, 
always  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  latter,  to  send  for  Nora. 

The  Brookses  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this ;  and,  fancying  that 
loneliness  was  the  cause,  they  procured  a  kind  of  companion,  who 
would  also  act  as  housekeeper,  under  pretence  that  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
time  of  life  required  her  to  give  up  a  little  more  to  her  own  ease.  The 
world,  however,  is  apt  to  judge  harshly  of  what  passes  before  it,  and 
no  one  is  blind  to  the  faults  of  their  neighbours :  therefore,  Mrs. 
Stevenson  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  see  through  this  manoeuvre 
of  her  relatives,  or  give  them  credit  for  something  else  beside  consider- 
ation for  her  comfort.  In  the  present  instance  it  was,  strange  to  say, 
by  the  wish  of  Rosamund  Brooks  that  Nora  was  invited  to  Liscarrol. 
What  her  ulterior  motive  might  be  for  such  an  uncommon  act,  no 
person  could  guess ;  but  that  there  was  one,  everybody  felt  assured. 
The  very  servant  who  drove  the  car  could  not  help  saying,  '« It's  not 
often  you're  at  Liscarrol,  when  Miss  Rosamund's  there ;  but  they  say 
it's  not  the  fault  of  the  misthress,  for  sure  you  would  never  leave  it  if 
she  could  do  as  she  liked  herself.  Ah,  then.  Miss  Nora  !  isn't  it  a 
pity  to  see  a  nice  ould  lady  Hke  her  so  led  about  by  them  that  doesn't 
care  three  straws  for  her  ?" 

^*  They  must  care  more  than  that,  Hugh,''  said  Nora,  with  a  smile ; 
•*or,  if  they  don't,  they  are  very  ungrateful." 

"That's  just  what  they  are,  then,"  rejoined  Hugh  Cannay,  giving 
the  horse  a  touch  with  the  whip  that  made  it  start  "  I  would  as  soon 
expect,"  he  added  in  an  under  tone,  not  so  low  but  that  Nora  could 
make  out  the  sense  of  his  speech — **  and  it  would  be  just  as  likely  too — 
that  I  would  some  day  meet  the  warriors  of  Aodh  Mor  coming  out  of 
the  hill  of  Aileach,  where  they  have  been  sleeping  so  long,  as  see  one 
of  them  thankful  for  anything.*  Ouph  I " — and,  pushing  his  hat  firmer 
on  his  head,  he  shook  the  reins,  and  flourished  the  whip  with  a  look 
which  expressed  more  than  the  English  language  was  capable  of  doing. 

Nothing  further  if  as  said  on  the  subject.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Clon- 
many  lay  behind  them,  and,  from  the  crest  of  a  hill  they  were  ascending^ 
Nora  looked  back  upon  the  fruitful  spot,  with  its  chain  of  noble  moun- 
tains standing  like  watchful  sentinels,  and  its  broad  sandy  bay  opening 
out  into  the  Atlantic.  She  could  even  hear  the  thunder  of  the  waves  as 
they  fell  at  measured  intervals,  and  fancy  the  peculiar  harsh  grating 
sound  they  made  as  they  retired  from  the  steep  pebble-beach  of  Kir- 
neagh.  The  car  descended  the  abrupt  hill  which  shut  in  the  smiling 
valley,  and  their  onward  road  lay  through  a  wild  and  rugged  glen.  Huge 
crags  lifted  their  grey  heads  :  some  tall,  peaked,  and  naked ;  others,  in 
an  almost  endless  variety,  started  up,  clothed  in  the  pale  lichen  or 
brown  moss,  while  tufted  heather,  and  the  delicate  flowers  of  the 
campion,  rang  a  merry  peal  on  the  breeze ;  or,  it  might  be,  a  featheiy 
fern  sprung  from  some  rift  in  the  rock,  and  waved  its  graceful  head  like 

♦  A  favourite  legend  among  the  people  of  Innisbowen  is,  that  a  troop  of 
Hugh  O'Neill's  horse  lies  ready  harnessed  for  battle,  but  cast  into  a  magic 
sleep  under  the  hill  of  Aileach,  where  the  princes  of  the  country  were  for- 
merly installed. 
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the  plumes  of  a  warrior.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted  hazel  and  dwarf 
oaks  rose  from  out  the  thick  underwood^  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of  a 
holly-tree  glittered  in  the  sunheams,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
barren  rock  by  its  side.  Further  on  a  solitary  hawthorn  threw  its  gnarled 
branches,  like  huge  arms,  over  a  tiny  well,  as  if  it  were  the  guardian-spirit 
of  the  place,  and  its  office  was  to  preserve  the  crystal  waters  from  poUii* 
tion.  All  such  spots  were,  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry,  ''  gentle 
places,"  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  wight  who  even  thought  of  Uieir  dese- 
oration. 

Often  as  Nora  had  passed  through  this  glen,  it  still  seemed  new  to 
her ;  and  each  time  she  discovered  something  which  had  before  escaped 
her  observation.  The  road  now  skirted  the  borders  of  two  little  lakes, 
k)oking  like  bowls  of  liquid  silver,  each  enclasped  by  a  ring  of  emerald. 
For  these  lakes  Nora  had  an  especial  affection  ;'she  loved  their  clear 
waters,  which  mirrored  every  passing  cloud,  and  their  green  borders, 
fringed  with  water-lilies  and  other  moisture-seeking  plants,  among  whose 
woven  roots  and  thick-spreading  leaves  the  numerous  wild-fowl  found  a 
ready  hiding-place  for  their  young.  She  loved,  too,  the  brown  hill 
rismg  from  the  opposite  margins  of  the  little  lakes,  and,  looking  down 
kindly  upon  their  fair  bosoms,  seemed  bent  upon  protecting  them  from 
the  wild  storms  Slieve  Sneacht,  in  his  anger,  sometimes  sent  rushing 
through  the  glen. 

A  sweep  of  the  road  hid  her  favourite  spot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
watchful  Nora.  A  little  further  still  another  sweep,  and  the  glorious 
Lough  SwiUj  burst  upon  her  sight,  with  its  boundary  of  magnificent 
mountains.  She  had  not  long  to  enjoy  this  riew  when  the  car  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  Liscarrol,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Rosamund  Brooks, 
and  Miss  Blenkinsop  came  out  to  welcome  her. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

The  greetings  at  breakfast  next  momine  were  as  cordial  as  those  of 
the  last  night.  Rosamund  Brooks  was  all  smiles  and  sunshine,  seem- 
ingly determined  to  show  that  if  any  cloud  arose  and  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  scene,  it  should  not  be  sent  by  her.  Miss  Blenkinsop' s  attempts 
at  wit  were  noisy  as  usual.  Mrs.  Stevenson  looked  pleased,  as  she 
always  did  when  others  were  happy  ;  and  as  the  petty  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  the  Brook  family  were  an  almost  continual  annoyance  to 
her,  she  was  glad  of  any  cessation,  no  matter  how  short  it  might  be. 
In  the  present  instance  she  had  a  more  particular  cause  for  satisfaction 
in  the  belief  that  she  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her  favourite  Nora's  so- 
ciety, without  running  the  risk  of  calling  down  a  storm  upon  the  head 
of  either.  For  too  often  it  happened  that  kindness  bestowed  on  Nora 
brought  forth  very  bitter  fruits  to  herself;  and,  with  respect  to  her 
young  friend,  a  goodnatured  act  had  the  effect  of  one  of  those  pieces  of 
artillery  fired  by  mariners  when  they  wish  to  disperse  a  waterspout;  it 
diverted  the  wrath  of  the  Brookses  from  herself,  only  to  fall  in  heavy 
showers  upon  the  family  at  Urrisbeg. 

Nora  was  vexed  that  she  could  not  feel  kind  towards  Rosamund  ; 
her  mind  was  full  of  doubts  respecting  the  causes  for  such  unwonted 
behavionr  in  her  cousin  (for  such,  though  distant,  was  their  relation- 
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Bhip  to  each  other) ;  she  could  not  direst  herself  of  the  hdief  that  there 
was  a  secret  reason  for  it,  that  a  something  was  to  be  gained,  and  she 
felt  at  a  person  will  who  knows  that  his  neighbour  is  cheating  him^  and 
jet  has  no  remed  j,  for  he  cannot  point  out  any  single  cause  for  suspicion 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  tbird  person,  though  in  his  own  mind 
there  is  a  host»  any  one  being  amply  sufficient  to  condemn*  Her  man- 
ners, therefore,  were  tinged  by  the  conflict  of  her  thoughts  ;  there  was 
now  and  then  a  sort  of  hesitation  and  restraint  which  said  plainly,  "  I 
doubt  your  good  intentions."  Rosamund  saw  this  at  once,  but  it  only 
made  her  more  determinedly  bent  upon  going  through  the  task  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself ;  and  she  seemed  so  earnest  in  her  good  nature, 
that  Nora  called  herself  at  least  twenty  times  that  day  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  human  beings. 

*'  Look  here,  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson,  **  I  bought  these  books 
the  other  day,  and  I  give  them  to  you  now  ;  or,  if  you  let  them  stay 
till  I  read  them,  I  shall  send  the  parcel  to  Urrisbeg.** 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you/'  replied  Nora ;  '*  keep  them,  of 
course,  until  you  have  them  read,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  their 
dear  faces  afterwards." 

**  I'll  not  detain  them  long — ^you  know  I  read  quickly  ;  and  I  shall 
take  care  nothing  happens  to  them." 

Nora  repeated  her  thanks,  but  she  had  a  misgiving  on  her  mind 
concerning  the  books  ever  reaching  her ;  for  she  remembered  a  certain 
accordion  given  her  by  Mrs,  Stevenson,  which,  though  she  had  actually 
had  in  her  own  possession,  was  yet  sent  for  to  Urrisbeg  under  some 
pretence,  and  never  found  its  way  back  again.  Several  times  Nora  had 
dropped  hints  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  unnoticed  ;  and  once  she 
had  the  hardihood  to  intimate  a  desire  fbr  its  restitution,  but  Mrs. 
Stevenson  evaded  the  conversation  so  skilfully  that  she  felt  it  was  useless 
to  say  more.  Nora  was,  of  course,  much  disappointed  at  the  time,  and 
her  vexation  was  afterwards  increased  considerably  by  seeing  her  own 
accordion  in  the  hands  of  another,  wealthy  enough  to  have  purchased  a 
4ozen  for  herself  had  she  liked.  No  wonder  Nora  had  her  doubts  about 
the  books. 

The  weather  was  delightfuL  The  **  Donegal  Summer "  was  just 
beginning.  August  had  nearly  verged  into  September,  and  the  golden* 
grained  valleys  were  deepening  in  beauty,  and  the  dark  crimson  heath 
of  the  glorious  mountains  was  growing  darker,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
first  step  of  Autumn  was  faUing  upon  the  woods.  This  is  the  tourist's 
"  palmy  time,"  and  numerous  are  the  pleasure-parties  now  enlivening 
the  scene.  On  one  side  of  Lough  Swillv  pic-nics  are  constantly  forming 
from  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  temple  of  the  Sun  upon  Greenan  Hill,  the 
era  of  whose  foundation  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  to  the  romantic 
Bay  of  Mulroy,  in  the  wilds  of  Fanet ;  even  the  cliflF  of  Ards,  and 
Horn-Head,  which  last  lifts  its  majestic  brow  full  829  feet  above  the 
<>cean,  are  not  free  from  the  daring  steps  of  the  wonder«seeking  multi- 
tude. On  the  other  side  the  merry  laugh  rings  through  the  ruins  of 
Aileach.  Delicate  feet  are  climbing  the  rugged  gap  of  Mamore ;  oorions 
eyes  are  gazing  into  the  holy-well  of  Malin  ;  and  busy  hands  are  seek- 
ing those  beautiful  pebbles  found  on  the  dangerous  shelving  beach,  not 
far  from  the  *'  Pillar  of  Malin/'  the  most  northern  point  of  Ireland. 
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Mrs.  StevensoQ  determined  to  fbHow  the  general  example,  aad  planned 
an  excaraioD  to  the  Glenalla  mountains  ;  a  few  friends  were  inrited  to 
aooompanj  them,  and  fbli  of  the  determination  to  enjoy  themselves,  the 
party  embarked  for  the  opposite  coast.  'Twas  a  lovely  day,  with  jast 
enongh  of  air  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  otherwise  slumbering  sea,  and 
render  the  aid  of  oars  unnecessary.  Shoals  of  Medusee  were  basking  in 
the  son — 

«  Some  in  huffe  masses,  some  that  you  may  bring 
In  the  sraaU  compass  of  a  lady's  ring  ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine— there's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them  i 
SofW  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow." 

Nora  repeated  to  herself  these  lines  as  the  boat  glided  through 
the  living  crowds,  and  she  looked  at  their  infinite  variety  of  size, 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  displayed  in  the  painting  of  the  smaller 
kinds.  Flocks  of  puffins,  undismayed  by  the  approach  of  the  little 
bark,  were  diving  and  feeding  their  young.  Here  and  there  the 
wing  of  the  seagull  glanced  like  silver  in  the  sunbeams,  and  as  they 
drew  near  the  opposite  coast,  whole  clans  of  sea-birds  and  wild  pigeons 
looked  down  upon  them  from  their  resting-places  on  the  ledges  of  the 
almost  inaccessible  chffs  ;  or  some,  more  timid  than  their  neighbours, 
terrified  by  the  shouts  of  the  boatmen,  flew  for  refuge,  with  loud  cries, 
to  the  clefts  of  the  precipices,  or  found  a  welcome  shelter  in  some  of 
the  many  cares  approachable  only  by  water,  whose  roofs  are  adorned 
with  stalactites,  and  festooned  in  some  places  with  plants  which  love 
coolness  and  shade.  The  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caves  was  of  an 
emerald  green,  and  though  of  great  depth,  yet  so  clear,  that  the  sandy 
bottom  was  plainly  discernible,  and  a  crab  was  now  and  then  seen 
issuing  from  amid  the  delicate  rose-pink  leaves  of  the  beautiful  spotted 
Nitoj^yllumt  and  hurrying  ofiP  upon  some  business  which  apparently 
required  great  dispatch ;  or  else  walking  leisurely  along  as  if  meditating 
a  visit  to  his  neighbour. 

The  boat  anchored  in  one  of  the  many  bays  indenting  this  coast,  and 
the  party  having  landed  in  safety,  it  was  agreed  that  those  who,  like 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  preferred  level  ground,  should  stroll  along  the  beach, 
or  inspect  the  Fort  at  no  ^reat  distance,  while  the  rest  climbed  the 
mountain,  and  made  acquamtance  with  a  ^certain  lake  at  its  opposite 
side.  Nora  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  with  a  light  heart  and  step  she 
began  the  ascent.  Much  laughter  was  ehcited  by  the  stumbles  of  those 
not  accustomed  to  the  dry  slippery  grass,  or  the  tall  heather ;  full 
many  a  slide  was  taken  never  intended  by  the  climbers,  and  many  a 
^out  was  given  at  the  false  step  of  a  companion,  from  the  very  person 
whose  turn  was  next  to  come.  Nora  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  throw  herself  amid  the  <*  brown  braken ;"  but  it  was  not 
merely  to  rest  after  the  toilsome  ascent,  though  even  an  experienced 
mountaineer  might  be  pardoned  for  that,  nor  yet  to  laugh  at  her  leisure 
over  the  mishaps  of  her  less  active  or  less  fortunate  friends,  whose  la- 
bour was  but  half  over.  She  had  a  poet's  heart  uid  a  poet's  eye  for  the 
beaaties  of  nature,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  spread  out  before  her 
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filled  her  with  raptare.  Like  all  who  feel  deeply,  she  fdt  io  silence, 
and  her  senses  became  so  enthralled  by  the  enchantment  of  the  acen^ 
she  was  surveying,  that  even  had  she  not  placed  herself  impart  from  the 
crowd,  their  noisy  admiration  would  hare  possessed  no  power  sufficieat 
to  disturb  her* 

Perhaps  few  of  my  readers  ever  heard  of,  and  still  fewer  have  visited, 
the  country  to  whidi  my  tale  introduces  them  ;  but  if  there  are  any  of 
the  latter,  they  vnll  acknowledge  that  the  view  upon  which  Nora  gazed 
had  every  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur  the  most  fastidious  eye 
could  desire.  Mountains  of  various  shapes,  some  with  their  httle  lougtis 
like  cups  of  crystal,  lying  at  their  feet ;  old  castles,  some  half  hidden  by 
the  umbrageous  woods,  others  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  bare 
crest  of  a  lofly  hill ;  a  distant  city  with  its  **  towers  and  temples/'  its 
ramparts  and  memorial  pillars ;  whitewashed  villages  with  their  neat 
churches  dotting  the  banks  of  two  noble  lakes,  with  their  attendant 
rivers  both  emptying  their  waters  into  the  ocean ;  vessels  passing  in  the 
distance,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  stately  American  merchantman  to  the 
taut  little  revenue  cruiser,  and  boats  of  almost  every  description,  from 
the  gay  pleasure  bark,  with  its  snowy  saib  and  dancing  penons,  to  the 
humble  punt  of  the  solitary  fisher. 

Until  lately  the  county  of  Donegal  has  been  a  sort  of  "  terra  incog- 
nita.'' Even  at  the  present  day,  the  tourist  passes  through  its  principal 
towns  and  sees  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  their  immediate 
vicinity ;  but  many  a  wild  glen  and  rugged  mountain-pass,  many  a  holy 
well  and  ancient  castle,  whose  time-worn  battlements,  dothed  in  ivy, 
and  rich  in  historic  recollections,  are  never  seen — nay  more,  are  never 
even  heard  of.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  quiet  and  lovely  characters 
of  the  earth,  who  pursue  their  noiseless  course  unnoticed,  because  that 
course  is  noiseless.  For  among  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  but  very  few 
are  gifted  with  just  perceptions  of  the  truly  beautiful  in  animate  or  in- 
animate nature.  Most  persons  are  content  to  take  tilings  just  as  they 
find  them ;  to  jog  on  the  same  beaten  path  was  trodden  by  those  before 
tbem ;  to  gaze  upon  the  same  scenes  and  converse  with  the  same  per- 
sons others  have  looked  at  and  spoken  to,  without  their  ever  dreaming 
tliat  the  mountain  range  at  whose  feet  they  are  travelling  may  conceal 
a  vale  of  exquisite  lovelmess,  well  worth  the  toil  of  reaching ;  or  the  cool 
exterior  and  everyday  conversation  of  their  companion  hide  streams  of 
the  richest  thought,  flowing  from  a  mind  which  pours  forth  its  treasures 
for  those  only  who  have  the  skill  to  seek,  and  the  understanding  to 
appreciate  them. 

But  I  confess  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  as  regards  the  people  of 
Donegal,  for  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  influx  of  visitors  would  benefit 
them,  or  whether  the  introduction  of  new  manners  and  customs,  of,  it 
may  be,  more  efdightened  ideas,  could  increase  their  happiness,  or  be  a 
just  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  their  present  simplicity  and  honest  worth. 

One  of  the  party,  in  possession  of  a  fishing-rod,  had  hurried  on  to  try 
his  fortune  at  the  lakes — the  rest  followed  more  leisurely.  The  gedogist 
and  the  botanist  might  spend  davs  in  profitable  examination  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  tastes  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  as  neither  were  present, 
Nora  and  her  companions  crossed  the  level  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
paused  a  while  to  look  around  them  ere  they  attempted  the  ahnost  p^* 
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descent.  Beneath  them  was  a  little  amphitheatre  of  hills 
<i!uuiiig  two  tiny  lakes,  each  somediing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
h  circumference^  and  divided  hy  a  narrow  tongue  of  land.  Their  mar- 
g^  was  barely  broad  enough  for  three  people  to  walk  abreast ;  and  fresh, 
and  green,  and  beautiful  it  looked,  notwithstanding  the  hot  weather ; 
and  well  it  might,  for,  saying  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  day,  when  the 
meridian  sun  glared  down  upon  it,  some  part  of  it  was  always  in  shade. 

"Look  to  the  right  I'*  cried  one  of  the  gentlemen,  '*  there  is  a  still  in 
foil  work ;  if  any  person  wishes  to  taste  the  real  mountain-dew,  he  may 
have  it  in  perfection  now." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  spot  indicated,  but  no  one  could  see  any- 
ting  except  a  very  faint  grey  smoke  issuing  apparently  from  a  heap  of 
we»ls  j^aced  on  a  slant  of  the  hill  as  if  to  be  burned  for  manure* 

"  Is  that  a  still  1**  exclaimed  Rosamund  Brooks  in  amazement.  "  Why 
we  passed  numy  such  fires  to-day,  and  were  they  all  burning  on  the 
same  account  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  they  were  not  siill  fires,''  replied  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
ODonnel,  to  whom  CTcry  spot  of  ground  for  miles  around  had  been 
familiar  from  his  childhood.  "They  were  lighted  by  the  herd-boys  to 
roast  their  potatoes.    But  see,  there  is  a  man  coming  out  of  the  hut." 

"  I  cannot  discern  a  hut  of  any  description,"  replied  Rosamund ;  "  I 
see  nothing  but  heather  and  weeds.'' 

Mr.  O'Donnel  smiled  as  he  said,  "  If  you  are  not  afraid,  let  us  de- 
scend  and  prove  who  is  right ;  for  unless  I  mistake,  that  man  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  by  name  Con  O'Dogherty,  a  knowing  hand  at 
nuUdi^  poteen*  Many  a  droll  story  he  has  told  me  of  his  escapes  from 
the  Reyenue*  But  unless  you  can  speak  Irish,  you  need  not  attempt  a 
couTersation  with  any  idea  of  receiving  pleasure  or  instruction  ^for  he 
knows  only  a  few  of  the  commonest  English  words),  though,  could  you 
talk  to  him  in  his  own  language,  you  would  receive  both ;  for  Con  pos- 
sesses an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  and  is  full  of  the  traditions  of 
the  country." 

"  You  make  me  quite  impatient  to  see  him  nearer,"  said  Rosamund. 

**  There's  nothing  striking  in  his  appearance,  I  assure  you ;  indeed 
he  is  quite  an  ordinary  looking  man,  and  any  person  unacquainted  with 
him  would  suppose  him  very  dull,  and  quite  different  from  the  enter- 
taining fellow  he  is  in  reality.  But  we  are  losing  time  ;  there's  a  long 
walk  before  us  if  we  intend  to  skirt  the  mountain  instead  of  returning 
by  the  way  we  came,  so  pray  let  us  proceed.  And,  ladies,  keep  a  good 
look  out,"  continued  Mr.  O'Donnel,  smiling,  *'and  take  firm  hold  of  the 
heather,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we 
of  the  '  rougher  sex '  can  give  very  little  assistance." 

*<  I  declare,"  exclaimed  Rosamund,  '*  I  don't  like  the  appearance  of 
the  mountain  at  all;  it  looks  so  steep,  I'm  quite  afraid  to  venture  down." 

*'  It  seems  to  me  much  as  usual,  so  I  shall  make  the  attempt,"  ob* 
served  Miss  Blenkinsop,  who  always  liked  to  nush  herself  forward,  and 
who,  with  praiseworthy  carefulness,  had  tucked  up  her  dress  preparatory 
to  putting  her  resolutions  into  practice.  Others  followed  her  example, 
and  at  length  all,  with  the  exception  of  Rosamund,  were  on  the  move. 
She  still  stood  irresolute,  until  O'Donnel^  whose  attention  had  been 
attracted  elsewhere  called  out — 
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**  I  know  Miss  Rosamund  you  dotft  require  help ;  you  ought  to  be 
as  good  a  mountaineer  as  myself.*' 

"  Does  it  not  look  very  steep  to-day  T" 

'<  To  me  it  appears  much  as  usual ;  I  never  see  any  difference  except 
in  wet  weather.*^  And  Mr.  O'Donnell  offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Montague, 
an  £nglish  lady,  who  was  paying  her  first  visit  to  Ireland.  She  gladlj 
accepted  it,  for  having  come  f^m  one  of  the  [flattest  counties  of  her 
native  land,  this  sort  of  travelling  was  new  to  her.  Rosamund  Brooks 
could  scarcely  conceal  her  vexation.  For  a  length  of  time  she  had  been 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  flatter  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  of  good  property,  into  a  regard  for  her ;  she  had  even  begun  to 
fancy  herself  successful,  but  this  was  the  mere  whisperings  of  vanity ; 
he  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  deceived  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  and  too  much  discrimination  of  character  to  be  ignorant  of 
Rosamund's  unloveable  one.  Any  familiarities  he  indulged  in,  were 
those  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  every  one  but  herself  could  see  that 
all  attempts  in  that  quarter  must  end  in  a  total  failure. 

Hiding  her  chagrin  as  well  as  she  could,  Rosamund  followed  the  ge- 
neral example,  and  after  great  difiiculty  to  some  of  the  party,  they 
reached  the  level  ground  at  last.     Con  O'Dogherty  (for  it  was  he)  ap- 

Sroached  to  welcome  them  to  his  territories,  and  a  warm  greeting  passed 
etween  him  and  Mr.  O'Donnell,  after  which  the  latter  said — "  I  sup- 
pose, Con,  you  are  doing  a  little  business  for  vourself  in  the  old  trade  f" 

"  The  very  same,  your  honour,"  he  replied,  with  a  broad  grin. 

**  Are  you  not  afraid  ?"  asked  one  of  the  party. 

Con*s  grins  grew  broader  as  he  replied  in  imperfect  English — *•  Sure 
fvhat  would  I  be  afraid  of? — the  boys  aren't  on  the  mountain  for 
nothin'."  Then  turning  to  O'Donnell,  he  continued  in  Irish — "  A  pretty 
iVight  I  got  a  while  ago  fh>m  that  gentleman  who's  fishing  yonder." 

'*  How  was  that  T"  asked  O'Donnell  in  the  same  language. 

**  Why,  I  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  chancing  to  look  up  at  the  hill, 
I  saw  a  figure  leaning  on  what  I  took  for  a  gun,  staring  down  at  me. 
Sure  enough  I  got  a  start.  Thinking  a  guager  was  in  it,  1  had  just 
settled  to  throw  the  still  into  the  lough,  when  he  shouted,  and  waved 
his  handkerchief.  So  I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  dread,  and  I  waited 
quietly  till  he  came  down." 

*'  I  wish  he  would  speak  so  that  we  could  understand  him,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Blenkinsop  ;  '<  he  might  as  well  be  talking  Chinese." 

"Or  Greek,"  added  Rosamund  Brooks,  who  piqued  herself  upon  her 
knowledge  of  tongues ;  **  or  Grerman,  or  Italian." 

"  Or,  in  fact,  any  language  but  your  own,"  said  Mr.  O'Donnel,  laugh- 
ingly.    *«  ShaU  I  tell  him  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  may,  if  you  like." 

Con  looked  a  little  indignant  at  first ;  but  he  said  quietly,  ''  Ask  the 
lady  what  is  the  use  of  her  French,  and  Spanish,  and  German  to  her 
now,  in  the  heart  of  her  own  mountains,  and  in  the  middle  of  her  own 
people?  Would  any  of  them  bring  her  a  cup  of  water  on  a  hot 
day?" 

The  two  ladies  only  replied  **  Pshaw !"  to  this,  and  turned  away, 
while  Con  looked  after  them  with  a  droll  expression  of  countenance. 

*<  Ah,  then !  doesn't  the  quality  give  themselves  great  trouble  with 
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tlieir  leandng  7    Troth  it's  an  admiration  to  me  how  mudi  they  know 
thaf  8  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them." 

'*  Yon  forget.  Con,  that  many  go  abroad,  and  their  knowledge  is  of 
serrice  to  them  then." 

"Ay,  but  more  stay  at  home,"  said  Con.  "Sure  don't  I  know," 
ht  continued,  with  a  look  of  unqualified  contempt,  "  they  come  and 
mgn  to  me  for  a  drink  of  water,  as  if  Gk>d  had  giren  them  no  tongue 
to  ask  for  it  in  their  own  sweet  language.     Shame  on  them  I" 

"  Shan»>  indeed  I"  was  uttered  by  Nora,  earnestly  but  involuntarily. 
She  had  been  an  attentive  listener  during  the  foregoing  conversation, 
but  spoke  now  for  the  first  time ;  and  Con,  turning  towards  her  in  de- 
lighted surprise,  took  off  his  hat  with  true  native  poUteness,  exclaim- 
ing, ^The  blessing  of  Heaven  on  you,  lady  !  Ah  1  if  there  was  more 
of  your  sort,  it's  a  different  people  we'd  be." 

One  of  the  party  becged  O'Donnel  to  ask,  **  Was  he  not  afraid  some 
of  those  present  would  inform  on  him  7"  He  rephed,  '*  Not  at  all ; 
the  real  gentry  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  meanness  ;"  and  added, 
that  many  a  time  they  had  fallen  in  with  him,  when  he  was  busy 
enough ;  and  sportsmen  had  taken  shelter  with  him  from  a  storm  on 
the  mountains,  as  Mr.  CDonnel  himself  had  done ;  but  he  was  never 
the  worse  for  the  like  of  them.  He  concluded  by  inviting  his  auditors, 
in  bis  broken  English,  to  enter  the  hut.  All  by  turns  peeped  in,  but 
the  clouds  of  smoke  in  ere  so  dense,  they  could  only  see  what  Rosa- 
mund called  *'  a  huge  pot  hke  a  cauldron,"  seated  on  a  heap  of  burn- 
ing turf ;  some  nondescript  vessels  at  one  side,  whose  use  could  only 
be  guessed  at  bj  the  uninitiated ;  and  a  boy,  whose  occupation  was  the 
eonstant  replenishing  of  the  fire. 

Con  deeply  lamented  his  labours  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
permit  his  visitors  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  he  had  attained  in  the 
art  of  distilling,  and  offered,  if  they  only  waited  one  hour,  to  give 
them  **  what  a  king  might  be  proud  to  taste."  Time,  however,  would 
not  permit ;  so  bidding  him  farewell,  they  parted  with  regret  on  both 
sides ;  and,  skirting  Sie  lakes,  passed  through  a  gorge,  where  they 
overtook  their  friend,  who  was  carrying  a  basket  of  fine  trout,  the  fruit 
of  his  piscatory  toils. 

They  continued  a  winding  course,  having  the  mountain  they  were 
descending  on  their  left,  and  spread  out  before  them  a  country  whose 
wildness  was  diversified  by  scattered  hamlets  and  a  few  gentlemen's 
seats*  A  little  river,  or  a  lough,  glistened  now  and  then  as  the  sun 
shone  upon  it,  and  the  distance  was  bounded,  as  all  views  in  this  part 
of  Donegal  are,  by  rude,  though  not  unpicturesque,  mountains. 

The  day  still  kept  beautifully  fair  and  calm.  The  lizards  were  bask- 
ing in  the  sunbeams,  and  more  than  one  hare  had  been  seen  peeping 
out  from  its  form  amid  the  brushwood.  No  single  sound  was  pre- 
dominuit  over  another;  all  were  blended  and  softened  in  that  one 
universal  hum  of  Nature,  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  felt  its 
influence,  but  so  difficult  to  describe.  Of  our  pedestrians  there  were  a 
a  few  who  could  enjoy  this  harmony,  and  the  party  gradually  sepa- 
rated into  small  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Suddenly*  through  the  deep  stillness,  a  wail  broke  upon  the  air — so 
wild,  so  almost  unearthly,  that  the  startled  Usteners  stood  rooted  to  the 
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spot  in  a  kind  of  terror.  Again  and  again  it  was  repeated  ;  now  it 
rose  loud,  shrill,  and  agonising  ;  and  then  died  away  in  a  long  wul  of 
such  deep  and  heartfelt  anguish,  that  many  of  the  party  could  not  re- 
strain their  tears. 

**  It  is  the  keen,"  whispered  O'Donnel,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's look  of  distress ;  and  he  pointed  to  a  crowd  of  persons  turning 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  directly  in  the  path  they  were  themselves 
pursuing.  Something  they  seemed  to  be  carrying  was  coyered  with  a 
white  sheet,  and  the  steps  and  attitudes  of  the  bearers  were  those  of 
men  bending  under  a  heavy  burden.  The  scarlet  cloak,  and  bright 
kerchief  tied  under  the  chin,  are  not  yet  wholly  banished  from  the  hills 
of  Innishowen ;  and,  contrasting  with  the  grey  frieze  coats  of  the  men, 
they  added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Louder  and  louder 
sounded  the  keen,  as  the  crowd  came  nearer ;  and  now  the  voices  of 
men  and  women  could  be  heard  blending  together,  and  soon  the  very 
words  were  distinguishable ;  and  at  last  the  outline  of  a  human  figure 
was  plainly  discerned  beneath  the  sheet  which  covered  it  One,  who 
seemed  chief  mourner,  was  an  old  woman,  whose  head  was  white  with 
the  snow  of  many  winters ;  her  grief,  though  not  noisy,  was  of  the 
most  poignant  description,  and  thrilled  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  ex- 
cited listeners.  Nora  covered  her  face  to  hide  her  tears,  and  Mrs. 
Montague,  who  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  depth  of  passionate 
sorrow,  could  not  resist  the  infection,  but  wept  in  silent  sympathy. 

0*Donnel  joined  the  mourners  for  a  short  distance,  and,  when  he 
returned  to  his  party,  gave  them  a  brief  account  of  the  meaning  of  the 
painful  scene  of  which  they  had  been  the  spectators. 

About  one  week  before  a  small  boat,  with  a  single  fisherman,  bad  left 
its  snug  little  creek,  and  gone  down  the  lough  to  pursue  its  usual 
course — for  its  master's  avocation,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was 
fishing;  and  there  was  one  spot  where  he  thought  he  had  always 
the  greatest  luck,  where  the  finny  tribe  were  most  plentiful,  and 
where  he  had  the  least  difficulty  in  ensnaring  them.  Brian  MacSweeny 
was  the  sixth  and  only  remaining  son  of  Maurian  M'Laughlin  (in  Done- 
gal, among  the  lower  orders,  the  name  of  the  husband  is  not  taken 
by  the  wife — she  keeps  that  of  her  father),  bom  in  much  pain  and 
suffering,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever 
then  desolating  the  country  like  a  pestilence.  Two  sons  were  also 
swept  off  by  the  same  contagious  disease,  and  four  little  infants  were 
left,  with  their  widowed  mother,  to  struggle  through  the  hard  world 
as  they  best  could.  But  Providence  did  not  desert  them ;  as  Maurian 
many  times  said,  "  1  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal's  meat  for 
myself  or  the  children,  since  God  gave  them  to  me.  Glory  be  to  His 
name  I"  To  the  best  of  her  abilities,  she  brought  them  up  in  decency, 
honesty,  and  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  her  religion.  In  chapel 
or  fair,  the  whole  barony — nay,  the  whole  county — could  not  produce 
four  such  other  young  men  as  themselves.  They  were  matchless  in  the 
athletic  games  of  the  peasantry ;  they  were  the  best  hurlers,  the  best 
wrestlers,  the  best  dancers — but,  above  and  far  beyond  all,  they  were 
the  very  best  of  sons.  They  managed  their  mother's  farm  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  prudence ;  and  when  the  season  for  wrack-gathering 
approached,  their  boat  was  first  to  put  to  sea.    No  wonder  the  widow 
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was  proud  of  her  goodly  sons — perhaps  she  was  too  proud  of  them— 
perhaps  she  hegan  to  think  more  of  the  gifts  than  the  Giver.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  were  each,  hy  the  mysterious  decrees  of  ProTidenee, 
taken  from  her  in  the  flower  of  their  manhood.  One  was  drowned  by 
the  swamping  of  a  neighbour's  boat ;  another  sunk  beneath  the  ravages 
of  small-pox  ;  a  third  died  from  hurts  received  while  helping  to  ex- 
tineoish  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  on  the  premises  of  their  landlord, 
and  threatened  his  whole  property  with  total  destruction;  the  fourth, 
and  last,  perished,  it  could  not  be  well  told  how — but  it  was  supposed 
that,  after  fishing  as  much  as  he  required,  he  had  scaled  the  cliffs  for 
pigeons'  ^gs  ;  and  his  foot  slipping,  or  his  hand  losing  its  hold,  he  had 
been  precipitated  on  the  rocks  beneath,  and  then  suffocated  by  the  waves 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  stunning  effects  of  his  fall. 

Evening  came,  and  night  drew  on,  but  still  Brian  Mac  Sweeny  did 
not  return  to  gladden  the  heart  or  lighten  the  home  of  his  mother. 
Who  shall  describe  her  agony  when  days  passed  without  bringing  tidings 
of  the  lost  one,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  neighbours,  whose 
sympathy  was  deeply  excited  and  whose  efforts  to  discover  him  were 
unceasing. 

A  week  had  gone  by  in  fruitless  endeavours,  when  this  venr  morning 
his  body  had  been  found  wedged  in  a  crevice  of  rock,  and  partially 
hidden  by  wrack  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  His  boat  was  anchored  partly 
withm  the  caye  at  whose  mouth  he  was  himself  lying ;  in  this  the  dis- 
tressed finders  placed  his  remains,  after  vnrapping  them  in  a  cotamore  or 
great  coat,  and  taking  the  boat  in  tow,  they  reached,  late  at  noon,  the 
bay  Brian  had  left  so  light-heartedly  that  unhappy  morning  when  he 
bade  his  mother  adieu  for  the  last  time,  and  which  he  was  destined 
never  again  to  look  upon  with  his  earthly  eyes. 

llie  news  of  the  finding  of  the  body  soon  reached  the  native  hamlet 
of  the  deceased  ;  but  the  bereaved  mother  was  last  to  hear  of  the  event. 
It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  her  state  of  mind  when  the 
tidings  were  broken  to  her.  Dreadful  as  her  former  uncertainty  had 
been,  the  truth  was  yet  more  terrible.  Hope  will  not  desert  the  heart 
while  there  is  a  shadow  of  probability  to  rest  on ;  na^  it  sometimes 
goes  beyond  that,  and  is  the  child  of  our  very  fears.  There  is  no  sky 
so  dark  but  it  can  shine  through  it:  be  the  lustre  ever  so  feeble,  it  is 
there.  In  the  world's  wilderness  it  is  the  one  flower  that  never  wholly 
dies ;  it  may  droop  or  wither  for  a  while,  but  always  springs  up  again 
into  being,  more  vigorous  perhaps  for  its  partial  decay.  It  is  only  when 
the  journey  of  life  is  nearly  finished  that  the  hopes  of  life  begin  to  fade. 
So  with  Maurian  McLaughlin :  as  long  as  there  was  no  tidings  of  her  son, 
she  hoped  in  fear  ;  but  when  she  heard  of  his  discovery,  every  feeling 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  agony  of  grief.  As  far  as  this  world  was  con- 
cerned, all  desires  were  at  an  end ;  there  was  nothing  further  to  wish  for, 
nothing  further  to  hope.  With  the  calmness  born  of  despair,  she  went 
to  look  upon  the  remains  of  her  once  goodly  son,  and  virith  tearless  eyes 
raised  the  keen  which  was  immediately  echoed  by  her  sorrowing  neigh- 
bours. 

Nora  and  her  companions  completed  their  descent  of  the  mountain 
while  listening  to  this  short  but  painful  history ;  and,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  its  interest,  ever  and  anon  the  mournful  lament  was 
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borne  towards  them  bj  the  moontain  breeze,  gradoally  softening  in  tht 
distance  in  a  manner  indescribably  touching.  They  were  met  on  the 
way  by  one  of  the  boatmen  sent  in  search  of  them  by  Mrs.  StoYenson, 
who  began  to  wonder  at  their  lengthened  absence.  This  induced  them 
to  quicken  their  steps,  and  they  soon  reached  the  appointed  rendezvoas 
where  their  expectant  and  somewhat  impatient  friends  were  awaiting 
them.  A  doth  was  already  on  the  green  sward,  and  a  tempting  array 
of  viands  was  displayed.  They  were  a  merry  party,  notwithstanding  the 
melancholy  scene  of  which  so  many  of  them  had  lately  been  the  spec- 
tators. Perhaps  among  them  all  there  was  only  Mrs.  Montague,  Nora, 
and  O'Donnel,  upon  whom  it  made  any  really  serious  impression,  so 
hardly  do  we  to  our  ownselves  realize  the  sorrows  of  others. 

The  shadows  of  the  tall  mountains  were  lengthening  as  the  party  set 
sail  homewards.  The  cool  breeze  of  evening  had  arisen,  and  the  little 
bark  danced  lightly  over  the  rippled  waters  of  Lough  Swilly.  Bright 
shone  the  evening  star  above  the  brown  brow  of  Rt^hten,  and  as  time 
proceeded,  numberless  silvery  compeers,  attendants  on 

**  That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 
Whom  mortals  oall  the  moon," 

broke  through  the  fleecy  clouds,  too  thin  to  hide  them,  and  looked  down 
with  their  myriads  of  gleaming  eyes  upon  the  fair  and  beautiful  scene 
beneath  them.  It  was  an  evening  such  as  poets  love  to  picture,  when 
the  soul  drinks  in  the  glories  of  earth  and  sty,  and  never  feels  satisfied 
with  gazing ;  when,  if  the  longing  after  eternal  loveUness  was  never  be- 
fore felt,  it  may  now  for  the  first  time  seize  hold  on  us  and  teach  ui 
that  the  yearning  for  immortality  is  inherent  in  man's  nature. 

Without  any  accident  the  boat  anchored  in  its  own  snug  creek  at 
Liscarrol,  and  its  still  merry  crew — merry  in  spite  of  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  day — repaired  to  Mrs,  Stevenson's  to  partake  of  supper  ere  they 
parted  for  the  night« 
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On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  last  March  we  took  down  our  rod  from 
the  p^  on  which  it  was  resting  since  last  September.  There  had  been 
a  hard  frost  during  the  night,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  28^  outside 
the  bedroom  window  ;  it  was,  moreover,  blowing  a  fierce  gale  from  the 
easU  Our  better-half  insisted  on  our  being  muffled  with  a  thick  great- 
coat, and  with  many  injunctions  not  to  catch  cold,  we  sallied  forth  to 
the  river. 

The  water  was  rather  too  high  for  angling,  but  as  clear  as  a  spring 
well.  The  gaffer  had  managed  to  get  a  few  killoughs,*  and  we  knew 
from  experience  that,  with  clear  water  and  a  hard  easterly,  nothing 
better  could  be  done  than  to  spin  a  natural  bait,  and  after  fishing  for 
about  two  hours,  a  heavy  fish  was  hooked,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
snapped  off  the  spinning-tackle  and  some  inches  of  old  gut.  Reader^ 
if  you  ever  go  fishing,  let  nothing  induce  you  to  trust  to  an  old  casting* 
line.  Either  purchase  or  make  a  new  line,  and  throw  all  the  last 
year's  ones  into  the  fire.  They  may  appear  strong  enough,  and  the 
gut  may  look  only  a  httle  brown,  but  let  nothing  tempt  you  to  use 
them  ;  yoa  would  not,  I  am  sure,  for  a  dozen  lines,  feel  tne  annoyance 
of  losing  one  fish  through  carelessness. 

It  was  too  bad,  after  braving  the  cold,  to  lose  our  fish ;  but  having 
made  a  vow  respecting  old  gut,  we  put  up  another  line,  and  began  fish- 
ing with  renewed  vigour.  However,  it  was  no  ^,  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  it  commenced  snowing,  and  at  the  same  time  blowing  a  perfect 
storm,  so  that  we  were  obhged,  from  sheer  cold,  to  give  up  fishing  and 
mn  home. 

After  drinking  a  g^s  of  cherry-brandy,  which  was  by  no  means  un- 
necessary, we  sat  down  by  a  comfortable  fire,  and  in  a  little  time,  as 
was  natund,  our  thoughts  reverted  to  fish  and  fishing.  As  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  about  a  new  Fishery  Bill,  we  revolved  in  our 
mind  the  alterations  which,  from  many  years  of  experience,  we  con- 
sidered should  be  made  in  the  old  Fishery  Laws. 

Lord  Derby,  in  his  ministerial  statement,  when  speaking  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  please  all  parties ;  but  how  much  more 
difficult  is  it  to  frame  a  Fisherv  Bill  that  will  satisfy  the  fishery  owner 
and  the  augler  ?  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  pass  such  a  measure  as  in 
the  opinion  of  all  fair,  honest,  and  intelligent  men  will  tend  to  make  the 
salmon  increase  instead  of  decrease. 

Doubtless  almost  every  one  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fisheries  knows  that,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
placed  at  their  disposal,  are  obliged  to  sanction  the  construction  of 
passes  over  mill-weirs  for  the  migration  of  salmon  and  trout.  There 
are  some  rivers  in  Ireland  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  salmon  were  almost 
exterminated ;  but  by  the  construction  oi  fish-passes  over  mill-weirs,  the 
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fish  are  now  fast  increasing.  If,  however,  a  river  be  barricaded  against 
the  progress  of  the  salmon  in  their  migrations  from  the  sea,  by  a  fish^y 
weir,  no  pass  can  be  formed,  unless  the  owner  of  such  weir  gets  com* 
pensation. 

Many  persons  who  have  closely  studied  the  natural  history  and  habits 
of  salmon,  and  whose  opinions  on  fishery  questions  deserve  attention^ 
say  that  certain  baronies  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 
construction  of  fish-passes.  The  tax,  in  almost  every  case,  would  be 
very  light  on  each  landholder,  and  such  a  way  of  providing  money  fior 
the  above-named  purposes  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  been  hearing  all  our  lives  of  the  unfairness  of  meddling  with 
what  are  called  vested  rights,  and  fully  admit  the  principle ;  but  we 
protest  against  contorting  this  cry  into  an  excuse  for  monopoly.  We 
exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  not  allowing  the  upper  heritors  to  get  a 
share  of  the  fish  which  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good  intended  they  should 
have ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whenever  sufficient  funds 
for  the  purpose  are  collected,  passes  for  the  migration  of  fish  should  be 
constructed  over  fishery  as  well  as  mill-weirs.  It  should  not  be  con- 
sidered that  the  erection  of  a  salmon-weir,  without  an  open  pass  for  fish, 
even  though  that  erection  may  have  taken  place  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  should  confer  a  vested  right ;  but  it  should  be  thought  and  felt 
that  it  was  an  usurpation,  and  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to 
those  who  were  prevented  from  enjoying  those  benefits  which  nature 
and  the  ancient  fishery  laws  intended  for  them.  Until  fishery  and  mill- 
weirs  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  the  law  will  be  imperfect,  and  in 
many  cases  a  mere  dead  letter. 

We  have  for  years  given  every  attention  to  the  subject  of  our  inland 
fisheries,  and  it  appears  quite  clear  to  us  that  so  long  as  salmon  are 
prevented  from  migrating  freely  at  all  seasons,  all  legislation  is  an  utter 
absurdity.  Year  after  year  some  of  the  upper  proprietors  of  rivers 
closely  watch,  during  the  winter  months,  the  few  fish  which,  when 
there  was  a  deluge,  have  (after  desperate  attempts)  managed  to  sur- 
mouut  the  perpendicular  weir.  We  can  only  apply  to  these  men  the 
following  words : — 

**  Sic  vofl  non  vobis  melUficatis  apes." 

*  Very  few  of  the  fry  of  those  salmon,  when  grown  to  maturity,  will 
escape  the  cruives  and  nets.  We  know  a  fishery  owner  who  some  years 
ago  was  building  a  weir.  On  being  asked  why  he  was  constructing 
it  perpendicular  at  the  lower  side,  he  answered  with  charming  ingenuous- 
ness— **  If  I  sloped  it,  the  fish  could  run  up  the  river,  and  of  course 
get  away."  We  heard  also  of  an  owner  of  a  salmon  fishery  who  stated, 
some  little  time  ago,  that  it  would  pay  him  well  now  and  then  to  fisfar 
his  nets  weekly  during  the  close  time,  as  the  value  of  the  salmon  killed 
illegally  would  far  exceed  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  would  be  fined. 

The  old  fishery  laws  laid  it  down  as  a  basis  to  start  ifrom,  that  in 
every  case  where  a  weir  was  erected  across  a  river,  a  pass  for  salmon 
should  be  left  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  stream — thus  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  upper  proprietors,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  salmon 
race.    The  curse  of  absenteeism,  however,  stepped  in :  proprietors  of 
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hnd  neglected  their  duties  andlheir  interests,  and  the  owners  of  the 
fiaheries  gradually  encroached  upon  their  rights,  until  the  passage  of 
the  fish  to  the  upper  waters  was  entirely  debarred  before  the  commence- 
ment of  dose  tinae. 

The  question  now  is.  Are  the  ancient  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  to  be  considered  forfeited,  because  they  hare  unwittingly  allowed 
the  stealthy  ursurpations  of  the  lessees  of  the  fisheries  to  exist  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  years  f  Is  the  existence  of  a  great  national  interest 
to  be  perilled,  in  order  to  swell  for  a  short  period  the  pockets  of  one 
dass  of  men,  for  the  most  part  interlopers  ? 

We  say  temporarily,  because  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
upper  proprietors  will  long  continue  to  protect  the  spawning-beds  if  de- 
barred the  riffhts  that  the  ancient  statutes,  which  were  uctated  alike 
by  nature  and  common  sense,  secured  for  them.  Once  let  the  exas- 
perated landowners  decide  that  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
just  rights,  so  neither  shall  the  tidal  proprietors  fill  their  purses,  and 
the  race  of  salmon  will  cease  to  exist. 

Nor  is  this  combination  to  be  deemed  improbable — coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before ;  and  even  now,  to  those  whose  ears  are  attuned 
to  such  things,  the  growth  of  a  mighty  tempest  may  be  heard  in  the 
distance.  Can  we  not  then  effect  some  compromise  before  exasperation 
has  worked  destruction?  For  instance,  might  it  not  be  rendered  im- 
perative to  open  the  rivers  at  6  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  instead  of 
Saturday,  as  at  present,  in  all  cases  where  the  ancient  fish-pass  does  not 
exist,  fixing  the  minimum  penalty  for  evasion  of  this  rule  not  less  than 
^50 ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  many  rivers  the  proprietors  of 
the  cruives  will,  on  the  smallest  pretext,  keep  in  their  boxes  during  the 
prescribed  time,  trusting  to  favour  or  the  chapter  of  acddents  to  escape 
with  a  light  fine,  whilst  filhng  their  pockets  with  a  heavy  take. 

Salmon  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  in  mill-courses,  at  all  stages 
of  their  growth,  especially  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  when 
nearly  all  the  water  of  the  river  is  turned  on  the  mill-course.  Then 
are  the  small  fry  caught  in  thousands  in  nets  and  baskets,  more  espe- 
dally  in  the  smaller  nvers,  where  the  mill-luts  are  narrow ;  and  the 
spent  salmon,  that  have  hitherto  escaped  the  poacher's  spear,  are  there 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  mill-wheel,  or  enclosed  in  the  millers  scoop-net. 

XJnfortunatdy,  it  b  most  difficult  to  devise  any  mode  of  preventing 
this,  as  no  fence  to  ston  them  can  be  erected  in  the  water  above  the 
mill  that  will  not,  at  least,  give  the  miller  an  excuse  to  say  that  it 
inflicts  an  injury  on  his  milling  power ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  do  so,  by  collecting  weeds  and  dirt,  unless  he  exercised  a 
supervision,  and  employed  an  amount  of  attendance,  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  him.  But  this  is  by  no  means  idl  the  damage  done 
by  miUs — for  when  running  from  the  sea,  more  especially  in  the  larger 
nvers,  the  salmon  are  apt  to  collect  in  the  mill-course  below  the  wheel, 
partly  attracted  by  the  particles  of  food  that  are  found  there,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  resting-place  before  they  shoot  the  weir.  To 
arop  a  net  across  the  lower  ena  of  the  course,  and  turn  the  water  ofip 
the  wheel,  are  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  destruction  thus   occasioned  may  be  formed  when  we  state, 
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that,  on  one  occasion  last  year,  a  milleT  on  the  Shannon  csptmred  no 
less  than  thirty  prime  fish. 

Now,  this  is  an  evil  that  may  he  ohriated  without  damaging  the 
milling  powers :  an  iron  or  wooden  rail  is  still  inadmissible,  as,  for  the 
reason  before  given,  it  would,  unless  daily  cleared,  throw  back  water 
on  the  wheel.  There  are,  however,  more  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than 
hanging  him  ;  and  so  in  this  case,  although  a  rail  cannot  be  erected, 
yet  the  suspension  of  a  long  purse-net  at  the  end  of  the  mill-stream, 
vrith  an  opening  at  the  lower  end  sufficient  to  allow  the  glotson  and 
getson  of  the  river  a  ready  exit,  could  not  damage  the  milling  powers, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  bv  its  swagging  in  the  stream,  frighten 
the  ascending  fish,  and  cause  them  to  seek,  if  not  a  more  comfort- 
able, at  least  a  safer,  resting-place. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  of  grouse  on  the  Scottish  moors  has  been 
largely  discussed  of  late,  and  we  think,  along  ¥nth  others,  that  it  is  te 
be  attributed  to  over-shooting.    Comparing  fish  with  fowl,  it  is  dear 
that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  reason  salmon  have  diminished  in  number 
is  that  they  have  been  over-netted.    Too  many  fish  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  open  season,  and  enough  have  not  been  left  for  breed.     All  fixed 
engines,   such  as  stake-nets,  cruives,   &c.,  should  be  made  ill^aL 
Numbers  of  salmon  could  be  captured  by  means  of  draught-nets,  and 
the  markets  might  be  well  supplied  by  their  use  alone.     At  present  the 
mesh  of  the  nets  is  far  too  small.    The  clause  respecting  the  size  of 
the  mesh  is  so  ridiculous,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  part 
of  it.     It  states,  "  That  the  size  of  the  mesh,  as  prescribed  by  the 
first-recited  Act,  is  too  large,  and  permits  the  escape  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  fish,  and  that  it  snould  therefore  be  made  smaller.** 
We  suppose,  in  alluding  to  the  escape  of  quantities  of  valuable  fish, 
it  is  meant  that  they  are  suffered  to  pass  to  their  rightful  owners, 
the   up- water   proprietors.     We  confess   that  we  are    surprised  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  do  not  try  to  get  this  most  absurd  and  un- 
fair clause  altered.     No  salmon  or  sea-trout  under  fbur  pounds  should 
be  captured  in  nets,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  allow 
as  many  of  the  grilse  as  possible  to  migrate  and  to  deposit  their 
spawn.     The  grilse,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
large  fish,  and  if  they  were  not  destroyed  in  such  great  numbers,  they 
would  form  a  large  accession  to  the  breeding-fish*     If  we  killed  nearly 
all  our  calves  and  lambs,  there  would  soon  be  a  scarcity  of  cows  and 
sheep. 

Again,  in  small  rivers,  salmon  and  sea-trout  are  taken  durmg  the 
night  in  nets,  for  in  the  summer,  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear,  fish 
only  run  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  By  watdimg  the 
shallows  at  this  time,  the  npple  of  the  fish  can  be  seen  as  it  swims 
up  the  stream,  and  a  net  is  run  out  above  the  salmon,  and  in  a  minute 
he  is  enclosed.  It  will  be  clear  from  this,  that  net-fishing  shodd  be 
prohibited  in  small  rivers  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  As 
scarcely  any  staff  of  bailiffs  could  prevent  such  a  practice  of  capturing 
fish  as  has  been  just  described.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  the  Commissioners 
of  Fisheries  should  not  be  empowered  to  make  net-fishing  by  night 
illegal  in  rivers  under  a  certain  size. 
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llwe  has  b«eQ  a  great  outcry  raised  against  cross-fisbingi  and  we 
art  no  adyocates  for  this  mode  of  fishing,  but  we  must  say  its  de- 
atracttreneas  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  It  would  be  absurd  and 
mJQMt  to  prohibit  cross-fishingi  so  long  as  aet-fishing  in  the  fresh-watec 
portions  of  rivers  is  lawful  £?ery  one  is  aware  that  more  salmon  are 
taken  by  neta  and  cruives  during  one  week  of  the  summer,  than  by  all 
the  oroaa  and  single  fishers  in  the  whole  season.  We  hope,  tbere^ 
fere,  that  the  seaseless  cry  against  cross-fishing  will  be  no  longer 
beard  while  nets  are  not  prohibited.  Anglers,  as  Mr.  Stoddart  truly 
aajs,  are  the  best  preservers  of  salmon,  for  they  are  so  frequently  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  that  they  are  brought  at  times  in  contact  with  all 
kinds  of  poaching,  and  thev  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  to  pre- 
vmt  the  fish  from  being  killed  unfairly. 

From  the  middle  of  summer  until  the  season  doses,  the  angler  will 
not  unfreqaently  kill  salmon  of  a  brown  hue.  Those  are  fish  which 
eame  into  the  fresh  water  in  the  spring.  Many  of  those  salmon,  which 
have  lost  that  bright  silvery  appearance  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  clean-run  fish,  are  excellent  when  boiled  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  they  are  all  admirable  if  kippered.  We  strongly  recomr 
mend  our  angling  readers,  when  next  they  take  such  a  sfumon  as 
we  have  just  described,  to  kipper  him  according  to  Mr*  Stoddart'il 
first  reaeipty  and  if  the  fish,  when  cooked,  is  not  pronounced  ne^lui 
nllra,  we  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Considering  the  present  position  of  the  angler,  we  are  for  extend- 
ing the  open  season  for  angline  until  the  1st  of  November  on  most 
rivers.  Certainly  a  few  fish,  which  are  not  in  prime  condition,  will 
be  taken  by  the  rod ;  but  what  are  a  few  among  the  large  numbejr 
which  sbouhl  be  suffered  to  escape  the  cruives  and  nets  7  On  nearly 
all  rivers  a  very  small  quai^tity  of  sahnon  are  captured  by  the  rod 
daring  the  anmmer.  The  weather  then  gets  too  fine  and  bright^ 
and  the  water  gets  low.  After  May  the  angler  only  enjoys  a  day's 
sport  now  and  then,  when  the  weather  breaks.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  rod-fisher  is  obliged  to  cease  from  his  favourite  amusemenf, 
the  net-owner  is  taking  hundreds  of  fish.  The  ansler  should  thei^ 
certainly  be  allowed  a  month's  open  time  more  than  the  fishery 
owner.  Ha  will  repay  any  supposed  injury  he  has  done  by  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  poaching.  We  were  informed  by  a  noted 
black  Jisher,  that  he  once  killed  (with  a  gaff)  twenty  fish  in  one 
nifffat  on  their  spawning-beds.  They  who  exclaim  against  giving  the 
lod-fisher  even  one  month's  more  open  season  than  the  fishery  owner^ 
would  be  horror-stricken  if  they  knew  the  deeds  of  poaching  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  in  former  days,  and  which  have  been 
mainly  put  down  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  angler. 

Some  salmon-fishers,  in  their  zeal  for  their  sport,  think  that  trout 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  destroyed  in  salmon  rivers,  as  they  de- 
voiur  quantities  of  roe  and  young  fry.  That  trout  do  feed  to  a  great 
extent  on  salmon-roe  there  is  no  doubt.  Persons  who  have  speared 
salmon  when  depositing  their  spawn,  can  tell  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
trout  which  are  eagerly  watching  for  the  ova  as  fast  as  they  are  shed  by 
the  female  fish.     We  saw,  no  liAer  than  last  season,  a  trout  of  less  than 
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m  pound,  oat  of  the  stomach  of  which  nearly  a  score  of  small  fiah  about 
an  indi  in  lei^h  each  were  taken.  After  examining  them  doaelj,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  thej  were  certainly  young  salmon.  We 
have  oursdres  frequently  captured  trout  which  were  gorged  with  salmon- 
roe  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  prooA  that  trout  are  injurious  in 
salmon  rivers,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  that  many 
persons  prefer  trout  to  salmon  fishing,  and  that  they  enjoy  their  amuse- 
ment fmly  as  much  as  he  who  Iotcs  the  nobler  sport.  It  would  not 
be  fair,  then,  to  destro^r  trout  in  salmon  streams,  because  th^  do 
some  injiury*  Trout-fishing  should  be  lawful  until  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  angler  wodd  kill  many  laige  trout  during  that  month. 
They  certainly  would  not  be  in  rery  good  condition,  but  they  would 
affinrd  excellent  sport,  and,  whfle  amusing  himself,  the  trout-fisher 
would  at  the  same  time  be  doing  a  sendee  to  the  salmon  river,  by  kiDiiig 
numbers  of  fish  which  would  take  neither  fly  nor  worm  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  We  confess  that  we  derived  true  satisfaction  in  days 
gone  by,  when,  after  the  heats  of  summer  were  over,  we  were  allowed 
to  anele  the  whole  of  that  most  delightful  of  months,  namdy,  October. 
We  always  look  back  to  those  days  with  pleasure ;  others,  too,  probably 
will  experience  the  san^e  feeling. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  cases  when  fish  have  nearly  been 
exterminated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  breed  them  artificially;  bat 
wherever  th^  have  a  firee  passage  at  all  seasons,  we  think  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  number  to  keep  up  a  good  stodc  without  resorting  to 
artificial  means.  If  salmon  are  prevented  by  weirs  or  other  obstruc- 
tions from  mimting,  we  see  no  manner  of  use  in  attempting  to  propa- 
gate them  in  uie  way  just  mentioned ;  for,  after  the  fry  are  permitted  to 
escape  and  proceed  to  the  sea,  they  will,  when  grown  to  the  size  of 
ffrilse,  try  and  return  to  the  firesh  water,  but  coming  to  a  weir  their 
rorther  progress  will  be  stayed.  What  object,  then,  would  be  nuned  m 
this  case  by  allowing  a  number  of  fry  to  migrate  to  the  sea»  nmen  th^ 
could  never  return  to  the  fresh  water  in  order  to  spawn? 

It  is  erident  that  no  artificial  mode  of  increasing  salmon,  that  no  pro- 
tection during  the  close  months,  will  avail  so  long  as  weirs  are  existing 
without  passages  being  formed  over  or  through  them.  We  hear  con- 
tinually of  Conservators  being  elected  for  sudi  and  such  rivers ;  under 
the  present  system  their  office  is  a  nidlity,  for  what  efibrts  wUl  be  of 
use  while  there  are  walls  which  effectually  hinder  the  fish  from  pro- 
ceeding to  their  spawning-beds. 

The  poUcy,  too,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  selfish ;  for  the  fishoy 
owner  in  many  cases,  when  his  takes  of  fish  are  getting  smaller  and 
smaller  by  degrees,  thinks  that  the  dose  time  is  too  long,  and  that  too 
many  salmon  escape  from  him.  It  never  enters  his  mind  that  he  has 
captured  for  a  series  of  years,  during  the  open  season,  far  too  great  t 
number  of  them,  and  that  a  suffident  quantity  are  not  left  to  brc^. 

We  hope  ere  long  to  see  a  Fishery  Bill  passed  which  will  remedy  the 
weir  nuisance.  The  angler^s  and  the  up-water  proprietor's  interest  must  at 
length  be  attended  to,  and  no  one  dass  must  be  su£fered  to  mouopdixe 
nearly  all  the  fish.    It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  lists  of  the 
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fimds  for  fishery  purposes  which  are  raised  in  any  district,  that  the 
anglers*  licenses  have  created  a  much  krger  sum  for  the  abore-named 
purposes  than  the  licenses  for  cmives  and  nets.  The  anglers,  then, 
shonld  get  a  fiur  share  of  the  salmon ;  for,  as  we  have  shown,  they  not 
only  personally  prevent  poaching  to  a  creat  extent,  but  also  provide  a 
vei^  1^^^  frind  for  paying  bailiffii  and  constructing  passes  over  mill* 
weirs.  We  expect  that  the  rights  of  all  will  be  regarded,  and  in  a  few 
years  rivers  in  which  salmon  and  sea-trout  are  now  indeed  rati  pi9ee§ 
will  be  wcdl  stocked.  The  angler  will  then  joyfully  wield  his  rod  which 
he  had  for  years  laid  uselessly  by.  His  eyes  will  again  be  gladdened 
with  a  sight  of  that  silvery  fish  which  he  deplored  as  nearly  extinct. 

But  sndi  a  halcyon  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  expected  without 
much  opposition  from  the  monopolists,  which  must  be  met  by  energy 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  reformer ;  nor  can  he  expect  with- 
oot  ceaseless  agitation  to  recover  for  himself  the  enjoyment  of  Uiat  inno- 
cent amosement  firom  which  he  has  been  long  debarred  by  unjust  and 
one-sided  le^slaticNi. 
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**Tfl!E  Life  of  George  Stephenson**  htm  » twofold  interest :  t  persoul 
interest,  far  exceeding  that  of  ordinary  bbgraphies ;  and  a  social  inte- 
itst  of  peculiar  importance^  inasmuch  as  it  exemplifies  the  efforts  and 
achierements  of  mechanical  inTention  in  connexion  with  the  estahHdi* 
mcnt  of  railways.  Few  men,  in  modem  times,  hare  had  a  more  re- 
markable career ;  and  it  has  been  the  fbrtnne  of  scarcely  any  to  have  a 
more  competent  bioerapher.  Dr.  Smiles  has  execoted  nis  undertaking 
with  consammate  skill,  and  such  complete  success,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  coQceire  how  it  could  possibly  have  been  done  better.  His  industry 
i|i  the  collection  of  facts  and  iilnstrative  incidents,  his  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  arranging  them,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  scienti^c  and 
other  collatertd  matters  having  a  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  his  perfect 
mastery  in  the  art  of  elaborating  his  materials  to  the  ends  of  effec^Yt 
representation,  are  alike  unexceptionably  praiseworthy.  His  book,  in- 
deed, so  well  and  admirably  fulfils  its  object,  that  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing to  be  said  of  it  except  in  the  way  of  eulogy. 

Of  the  man  Geoi^  Stephenson,  whose  struggles,  endeavourings,  and 
performances  are  therein  so  faithfully  and  graphically  recorded,  there  is 
much  that  might  be  said  in  the  way  of  no  less  hearty  commendation. 
To  speak  of  him,  however,  in  the  way  of  eulogy  or  laudation,  comes 
not  within  our  present  purpose.  It  will  be  more  interesting  to  our 
readers,  if  we  trace  the  leading  particulars  of  his  life,  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  which  his  genius  and  character  were  developed,  and 
the  special  achievements  by  which  he  won  for  himself  honour  and  dis- 
tinction among  the  men  of  his  generation.  The  singular  energy  and 
perseverance,  which  were  mainly  contribntive  to  his  success,  are  im- 
pressively illustrated  at  all  points  of  his  advancement ;  so  that,  thon^ 
our  delineation  must  be  necessarily  brief,  it  can  hardly  be  wanting  in 
instruction  and  attractiveness. 

The  account  given  of  Stephenson's  early  years  is  as  interesting  as 
anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  read.  Yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
life  to  Uve.  There  was  nothing  picturesque  or  graceful  in  it — nothing 
that  could  be  shaped  into  a  pleasing  or  poetical  description.  It  was 
roueh  prose  from  the  beginning — stem  reality^  manifested  in  many 
hardships  and  few  enjoyments.  He  was  bom  among  the  ashes  ana 
dust-heaps  of  a  small  colliery  village,  about  eight  miles  from  New- 
castle— the  village  of  Wylam — in  a  house  still  standing,  and  still  occo- 
pied  by  colliery  labourers.  The  9th  of  June,  1781,  was  his  birth-day; 
and  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  take  conscious  notice  of  his  where- 
about, it  was  to  find  himself  in  a  dull  unplastered  room,  with  a  clay 
floor,  and  the  bare  rafters  visible  overhead.  Robert  Stephenson,  his 
father,  was  familiarly  called  by  the  neighbours  "  Old  Bob ;"  his  mother's 
name  was  Mabel — ^a  woman  of  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  nerrous 

*  "  The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  Eailway  Engineer."  By  Samtjkl 
Smiles,     Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     London;   Murray 
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» ieoipenuMei^  and  troubM  ooeasioaally  with  the  ''  Tapouin,"  But 
those  who  remember  her  concur  in  asterting  that  **  she  was  a  rale  canny 
body,"  which  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  woman  Nortbnoibriaiis  can 
aprojsa.  When  little  George  was  bom,  there  was  already,  toddling 
aboQt  the  day  floor,  another  nttle  fellow  about  two  years  old ;  and  ulti^ 
mately  the  £nnily  increased  to  as  many  as  six  children — all  of  whom 
wen  honestly  supported  up<m  Bob  Stephenson's  wages  of  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week.  '*  Old  Bob"  was  fireman  to  the  pumpinff*engine  at  the 
Wylam  Colliery,  and  he  continued  in  a  similar  position  during  the  rest 
of  his  Workivg  Ufe.  There  was  no  sumptoous  faring  in  that  household, 
we  may  be  sfore,  where  eight  persons  had  to  subsist  on  twelve  shillings 
a  week,  whieh  was  even  not  always  regular.  One  can  easily  believe  an 
i^ed  neighbour,  who  remembers  them,  and  says,  "They  had  very  little 
to  come  and  go  upon — they  were  honest  folk,  but  sore  haudden  doon 
in  the  world. 

In  his  rough  Northumbrian  way,  "  Old  Bob"  was  rather  a  genial 
kind  of  man.  He  was  of  slender,  attenuated  frame ;  but,  withal,  an 
exceedingly  amiable  person,  and  was  long  borne  in  recollection  for  his 
cmioas  k>Te  of  nature,  and  his  fondness  for  romance.  His  son*s 
biographer  tells  «s  :— ^ 

"  He  was  accustomed,  while  tendine  his  engine-fire  in  the  evenings,  to 
draw  around  him  thevoung  people  of  tne  village,  and  to  feast  their  imagina- 
tions with  his  vrondertul  stories  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
besides  others  of  his  own  invention.  Hence  he  was  an  immense  favoarite 
with  all  the  bdys  and  girls  of  the  place,  and  *  Bob*8  engine-fire '  was  always 
liieir  faTOvrite  resort.  Another  feature  in  his  character,  by  which  he  was 
bag  T^meittbeved,  was  hia  strong  afieotion  for  birds  and  animals  of  all  sorts. 
Jn  the  winter  time  he  bad  nsaally  a  flock  of  tame  robins  about  him,  and  they 
would  come  hopping  familiarhr  round  the  engine-fire  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
which  he  saved  for  them  out  of^his  slender  dinner.  In  summer  time  he  went 
bird-nesting  in  his  leisure  hours  ;  and  one  day  he  took  his  little  boy  George 
lo  see  a  blackbird's  nest  for  the  first  time.  Holding  him  up  in  his  arms,  the 
boy  gazed  with  wonder  into  the  nest  full  of  voung  birds — a  sight  which  he 
never  forgot,  but  used  to  speak  of  with  delight  to  hb  intimate  friends,  when 
he  himself  had  grown  an  old  man." 

While  a  bov  at  Wylam,  Geordy  Stephenson  led  the  ordinary  life  of 
working-people's  children.  He  played  about  the  doors,  went  bird- 
Beating,  and  ran  errands  to  the  village.  In  course  of  time  he  came  to 
carry  his  father's  dinmer  to  him  while  at  work ;  and  he  helped  to  nurse 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  home — ^for,  as  truly  said  bv  his 
bii^prapher,  ^'  In  the  poor  man's  dwelling  every  hand  must  early  be 
tamed  to  useful  account."  The  worst  of  it  was,  none  of  the  cbil^en 
«irer  wrent  to  school ;  the  family  was  too  poor,  and  food  too  dear,  to 
admit  cf  that. 

AmoM  the  misoeUaneoas  occupations  of  the  elder  children,  one  was 
to  see  tBat  the  younger  ones  were  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  eoal- 
WBggonB^  which  were  then  dragged  by  horses  along  the  wooden  tram* 
Yoad  inamediately  in  front  of  the  eottage-door.  Wooden  railways  were 
^Lsed  earfy  in  Northumberland,  and  this  at  Wylam  was  destined  to  be 
the  firat  on  which  a  locomotive  engine  was  set  travelling.  **  At  the 
time,  howerer,  of  whieb  we  speak,  loeomotives  had  scarcely  been 
4fe«ii  ofi  honw  wera  s|ill  the  only  tractive  power ;  and  one  of  tha 
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daily  sights  of  young  StepheDson  was  tbe  coal-wagons  dragged   bj 
their  means  along  this  wooden  railway  at  Wylam/' 

With  such  out-looks  and  employments  eight  years  passed  ovwr ;  after 
which,  the  coal  haying  been  worked  out,  the  old  engine  was  polled 
down,  and  the  Stephenson  family,  fallowing  the  work,  removed  from 
Wylam  to  Dewly  Bum,  where  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (to  whom 
most  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  belongs)  had  opened  a  new 
pit.    Here  Ueorge  Stephenson  first  began  to  work  for  weekly  wages. 

''A  widow,  named  Ainslie,  then  occupied  the  neighbouring  farm-hooae  of 
Dewley.  She  kept  a  number  of  cows,  and  had  the  privilege  of  grazing  then 
along  the  waggon-ways.  She  needed  a  boy  to  herd  Uie  cows,  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  of  the  waggons,  and  prevent  their  straying  or  trespassing  on 
the  neijzhbours'  *  liberties ' ;  the  bov's  duty  was  also  to  biff  the  gates  at  night 
after  aU  the  wagons  had  passed.  George  petitioned  for  this  pos^  and  to  ms 
great  joy  he  was  appointed,  at  the  wages  of  two-pence  a-day." 

The  employment  was  light,  and  he  had  plenty  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands,  which  he  spent  in  such  pastimes  as  bird-nesting,  makii^  whktles 
out  of  reeds  and  scrannel  straws,  and  erecting  Lilliputian  mills  i|i  the 
little  water-streams  that  ran  into  Dewley  Bog.  But  his  favourite 
amusement  at  this  early  age  was  erecting  clay-engines,  in  conjunction 
with  a  playmate,  named  Tom  Thirlaway.  <'  They  found  the  clay  for 
their  engines  in  the  adioining  bog ;  and  the  hemlock  which  grew  about 
supplied  them  with  abundance  of  imaginary  steam-pipes.  The  place 
is  still  pointed  out,  *  just  aboon  the  cut  end,'  as  the  people  cf  the 
hamlet  describe  it,  where  the  future  engineer  made  his  firat  essays  in 
modelling.  This  early  indication  of  a  mechanical  turn  may  remind  th^ 
reader  of  a  similar  anecdote  of  the  boy  Smeaton,  who,  when  missed  one 
day  by  his  parents,  was  found  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  fixing 
a  puny  windmill." 

As  the  boy  grew  older,  he  was  set  to  leading  horses  at  the  plough  t 
and  he  used  afterwards  to  say  that  he  rode  to  his  work  in  the  mornings 
at  an  hour  when  most  other  children  of  his  age  were  fast  asleep  in  b^l. 
From  this  he  was  advanced  to  turnip-hoeing,  and  other  feats  of  farming- 
work,  for  which  he  was  paid  the  increased  wages  of  fonrpence  a-day. 
Afler  a  short  time,  he  grew  ambitious  to  be  taken  on  at  the  colliery 
where  his  father  worked,  and  where  also  his  brother  James,  two  yeara 
his  senior,  was  employed  as  a  "  corf-bitter,"  or  "  picker  "-—ttie  duties 
of  his  calling  being  to  clear  the  coal  of  "  stones,  bats,  and  dross."  His 
wages  were  now  raised  to  sixpence  a-day ;  and  ere  very  long  he  b^;an  to 
earn  eightpence,  as  driver  of  the  gin-horse.  In  that  capacitv  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Black  Callerton  Colliery,  two  miles  from  Dewley  Burn, 
whither  he  went  early  in  the  morning  everv  day,  and  did  not  return  till 
late  at  night.  *'  Some  of  the  old  people  of  Black  Callerton  still  i^member 
him  as  a  '  grit  bare-legged  laddie,'  and  describe  him  as  being  thai 
'  very  quick-witted,  and  full  of  fun  and  tricks.'  As  they  said^  *  there 
was  nothing  under  the  sun  but  he  tried  to  imitate.'  He  was,  besides, 
usually  foremost  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  youth."  The  love  of  birds 
and  animals,  which  was  noticed  in  his  father,  was  also  strong  in  him. 
Blackbirds  were  his  especial  favourites.  He  knew  all  their  nests  be- 
tween Dewley  and  Black  Callerton ;  and  when  the  young  birds  were  old 
enough,  he  would  take  them  home  with  him,^  p4  f^  ^^^i  ^u^d  kt 
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them  fly  aboot  the  cottage,  nnconfined  by  cages.  *^  One  of  hb  blackbirds 
beetme  so  tame  that,  after  flying  about  the  doors  all  day,  and  in  and 
out  of  the  cottage,  it  would  take  up  its  roost  upon  the  bed's  head  at 
night.  And  most  singolarof  all,  the  bird  would  disappear  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  when  it  was  supposed  to  go  into  the  woods  to  pair 
and  rear  its  young,  afler  which  it  would  reappear  at  the  cottage,  and 
resume  its  sodal  habits  during  the  winter."  This  went  on  for  seyeral 
yearB.  Grcoree,  in  the  meantime,  had  idso  a  stock  of  tame  rabbits» 
and  was  celdbrated  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  superiority  of  his 
breed. 

WhOe  dririne  the  gin-horse,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  higher  situation 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  nex^  namely,  that  of  being  assistant-fireman 
to  his  fiither  at  the  Dewley  engine.  His  only  fear  was  that  he  should 
be  considered  too  young  for  the  work.  He  got  this  desired  promotion 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  along  with  it  the  adyanced  wages  of 
six  shillings  a  week.  £yer  since  he  had  modelled  his  clay  engines  in  the 
hof^  it  haid  been  his  ambition  to  become  an  engineman,  and  here  was  a 
sto)  upwards.  He  used  to  relate,  howeyer,  that  when  the  owner  of  the 
cc^ry  came  round,  he  was  wont  to  hide  himself  from  sight,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  too  little  a  boy  for  the  post,  and  the  wages  he  was 
earning. 

The  coal  at  Dewley  Bum  being  at  length  worked  out,  the  Stephensons 
remoyed  to  a  place  called  Jolly's  Close,  a  few  miles  off,  where  another 
mine  had  recently  been  openea.  The  joint  earnings  of  the  family  were 
now  rapidly  increasing.  Most  of  the  children  were  able  to  bring  in 
somethmg.  James  and  George,  the  two  eldest,  worked  as  assistant* 
firemen ;  and  thejfnmgier  boys  were  employed  as  wheelers  or  pickers  on 
the  bank-tops*  The  two  girls  helped  their  mother  with  the  housework. 
Their  nnitea  incomings  amounted  to  from  thirty-fiye  shillings  to  forty 
shillings  a-week ;  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  command  a  fair  share 
of  the  oonmion  necessaries  of  life.  But,  owing  to  the  war  with  Napo* 
lecm,  proyisions  in  those  years  were  getting  extremely  dear;  so  that 
mcmeir  did  not  go  so  far  as  it  had  done  formerly.  Wheat  rose  from 
fifty-four  shOlings  to  a  hundred-and-thirty  shillings  a  quarter.  Taxes 
on  all  articlea  of  consumption  were  yery  heavy.  Hence,  upon  the  whole» 
it  was  still  hard  to  liye.  The  Stephensons,  howeyer,  appear  to  haye 
continued  in  pretty  r^;ular  emi>loyment,  and  to  haye  stn^gled  on  toge- 
ther without  much  actual  suffering.  Georse,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was 
thongfat  competent  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  post  of  fireman  to 
an  enginej  on  his  own  account,  a  little  engme  lately  set  up  at  a  place 
cdled  the  "  Mid  Mill  Winnin,"  where  he  had  for  his  associate  and 
assistant  a  young  man  named  Bill  Coe,  with  whom  he  worked  in  that 
capacity  for  about  two  years.  ^  But  the  Mid-mill  engine  being  a  little 
on^  die  nominal  increase  of  dignity  was  not  attended  with  any  increase 
of  wages.  Greorge's  ambition  was  to  attain  rank  as  soon  as  possible  as 
a  full  worknuui,  and  earn  the  regular  twelve  shillings  a-week.  He  had 
even  thoughts  of  rising  from  the  employment  of  fireman  to  that  of 
engine-man,  with  its  accompanying  advantage  of  higher  pay.  And  this 
was  about  the  sum  of  his  ambition. 

Though  never  working  less  than  twelye  hours  a-day,  he  found  time 
for  some  amusement.  It  was  one  of  his  pastimes  to  compete  with  his 
Moociatcfi  in  lifting  heayy  weightis,  throwmg  the  hammer,  and  putting 
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th6  stone.  <<  Atl  liftine  beavy  weighta  off  the  gvonnd  from  botiwai 
his  feet,  b^  means  of  a  bar  of  iron  passed  Ihroogb  tfaenij  the  btf 
placed  against  his  knees  as  a  fulcrum^  and  then  straightening  tht 
^ine,  and  lifting  them  sheer  up,  Stephenson  was  veiy  sncoessful.  On 
one  occasion,  they  rekte,  he  lifted  as  mneh  as  sixty  stone  weight  m  this 
way — a  striking  indication  of  bis  strength  of  bone  and  mnscle/' 

When  Mid  Mill  Pit  was  closed,  George  and  his  companion  were  9«bX 
to  work  another  pnmpiag-engine,  near  Throohley  Bridge.  While  ihrn, 
liis  services  were  adjudg^  worthy  of  man*  s  hire.  One  Saturday  evedng 
the  foreman  paid  bim  twelve  shillings  for  bis  week's  work,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  from  that  date  advano^.  On  coming  ont  he  aonoaneed  to 
his  fellow-workmen  his  good  fortune,  declaring,  with  flushed  ^tee,  aad 
in  a  tone  of  triumpb,  "  I  am  now  a  made  man  for  hfe  1" 

In  another  year  he  had  got  a-head  of  his  father,  being  appointed 
engineman  at  a  newly-opened  mine,  his  father  acting  under  him  in  tbe 
capacity  of  a  fireman.  George  was  yet  only  seventeen  years  old — a  veiy 
youthful  age  for  the  position  he  was  now  occupying.  His  duties,  nevo^ 
thelessi  were  successfully  performed.  He  assiduously  apphed  himself 
to  the  study  of  tbe  engine  and  its  gearing,  taking  tbe  machine  to  pieces 
}n  bis  leisure-hours,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cleaning  and  mastering  its  various 
parts,  and  thereby  soon  acquiring  a  thorough  practical  knowled^  of  ita 
construction  and  mode  of  working.  While  thus  eftiployedy  be  gamed,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  character  of  a  clever  and  improving  workman.  What- 
ever be  was  set  to  do,  that  he  endeavoured  to  do  well  and  tboronghlyt 
never  neglecting  small  matters,  but  aiming  at  being  a  complete  workman 
at  all  points ;  thus  gradually  perfecting  his  own  meehiuHcal  capaaityi  and 
securing,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  respect  of  his  foUow-workmen^  imd  the 
increas^  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employers. 

But  at  this  point  he  began  to  be  aware  of  a  serious  impediment 
which,  unless  it  could  be  overcome,  would  hinder  bim  from  making 
much  further  progress  as  a  skilled  workman.  To  advance  any  con- 
siderable degree  mrther,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  measure  of  scien- 
tific information,  such  as  is  derivable  from  books.  But,  unluckily, 
George  Stephenson  had  never  learnt  to  read ;  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  did  not  know  tbe  English  alphabet.  Somew^t  diseouraged 
by  his  want  of  scholarly  attainments,  but  by  no  means  disheartened,  he 
now  resolved  to  try  whether  it  was  possible,  at  so  lato  a  season,  to  kam 
this  wonderful  art  of  reading.  He  was  certainly  bent  on  learning  it  if 
he  could ;  and  with  this  purpose  he  took  himself  to  a  poor  sehec^ 
master,  who  was  striving  to  pick  up  a  living  among  tbe  colliers.  The 
name  of  this  worthy  was  Robin  Cowens ;  his  place  of  residence  the 
village  of  Walbottle,  where  for  some  time  past  he  had  kept  a  night* 
school  for  tbe  benefit  of  all  comers.  George  began  by  taking  lessons 
in  spelling  and  reading  three  nights  in  tbe  week.  Threepence  weekly 
was  the  sum  paid  for  this  amount  of  teaching.  Though  the  teaehtf 
was  not  very  apt  at  bis  calling,  George,  being  hungry  for  knowledge, 
and  most  eager  to  acquire  it,  shortly  learned  to  read  with  tolerahie  suo« 
cess  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen,  he  had  also  learned  to  write  Us 
name  in  a  bold  round  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1799  he  found  it  convenient  to  ^lange  his  teacher 
for  one  of  somewhat  higher  qualifieatione.  A  certain  Scotch  dominie, 
named  Andrew  Robe^t^on,  set  up  %  i^ht-sdiod  ^  the  riiia^  of  New- 
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Vonu  It  was  mere  handy  ibr  Cteorge  to  attend  this  semfaiaTT,  as  it  was 
nesrar  to  bis  work,  and  not  more  than  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  JoU/s 
dose*  Besides,  Andrew  had  the  reputation  of  beine  a  skilled  arith- 
metidni;  mod  the  mjstery  of  figures  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  that 
Stephenson  was  now  desirous  of  aequirinff.  He  aeeordinglj  began 
takmg  lessons  in  arithmetic  of  this  learned  pedagogue,  paying  lor  so 
doing  at  the  rate  ai  fourpence  a-week.  Andrew  Gray,  the  junior  fire- 
man at  the  Water-row  pit,  began  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  has  sinee  told 
Mr.  Smiles^  that  George  leanied  **  figuring "  so  much  faster  than  he 
did,  that  he  (Andrew)  eould  not  make  out  how  it  was  **  he  took  to 
figures  so  wonderful."  Although  the  two  started  together  from  the 
same  point,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  George  had  mastered  the  rule  of 
**  reduction,'*  while  Andrew  Gray  was  still  grappling  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  "  simple  division.''  **  But  George's  secret,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  was  his  pcTseyeranee.  He  worked  out  the  sums  in  his  by-hours,  im« 
proving  erer^  minute  of  his  spare  time  by  the  engine-fire,  there  solving 
the  afitiimetical  problems  set  for  him  upon  his  slate  by  his  master.'* 
Havmg  always  a  number  of  sums  set  for  him  beforehand,  to  be  studied 
out  a»  opportunity  fiivoured,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  attained 
a  very  creditable  profidency.  ••  Indeed,  Anfiew  Robertson  became 
samewhat  proud  of  his  pupil ;  and  shortTy  afterwards,  when  the  Water* 
row  pit  was  dosed,  and  George  remold  to  Black  CaHerton  to  work 
there,  the  poor  schoolmaster,  not  having  a  very  extensive  connexion  in 
Newbum,  went  with  his  pupil^  and  set  up  his  night-sehooi  at  Black 
CaSerton,  where  they  continued  their  instructions  xmdtT  him  as  before.'* 
The  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  bdng  thus  to  some  ex- 
tent  acquired,  George  Stephenson  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  become  a 
better  qiufified  and  more  mdependent  workman.  He  had  been  simul- 
taneously learning  the  art  of  <'brakerog"-^a  process  connected  with 
engine  management  requiring  much  caution  and  attention,  but  which 
cannot  be  explained  to  the  uninitiated  without  entering  into  a  long  de- 
seriptioB.  On  removing  to  Black  Callerton,  in  1601,  he  was  appointed 
bcricesman  at  the  Dolly  Pit  there,  with  wag^  averaging  a  little  short  of 
a  pound  a  week.  To  add  something  further  to  his  income,  he  employed 
his  evenings  in  mending  shoes,  ana  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  shoe* 
makii^.  He  was  stimulated  to  undertake  this  extra  work  by  the  desire 
to  save  a  little  money ;  which  desire  was  to  all  appearance  instigated 
by  an  attachment  he  had  at  this  time  formed  for  a  respectable  young 
woman  of  the  village,  named  Fanny  Henderson.  **  Fanny,"  we  are 
told,  '^  vras  a  servant  in  a  neigbbourii^  farmhouse ;  and  George,  bavins 
fimnd  her  a  bigh^rincipled  young  woman  of  excellent  character,  courted 
her  with  the  intention  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  setting  up  a  house  of 
his  own."  Amongst  his  various  mendings  of  old  shoes  at  Callerton,  he 
Was  on  one  occasion  favoured  with  Fanny's  shoes  to  sole.  Delighted 
with  the  work,  he  took  extreme  pride  in  executing  it  in  a  first-rate 
sfyle.  **  A  fUeod  of  his,  still  livings  relates  that,  after  he  had  finished 
the  shoes^  he  carried  them  about  with  him  in  his  pocket  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon^  and  that  from  time  to  time  he  would  whip  them  out  and  hold 
them  up  to  sight — thp  tiny  littl^  shoes  that  they  were— exhibiting  them 
with  exultation  to  his  firiend,  and  exclaiming,  ^  What  a  capitd  job  he 
had  muie  of  them!*"  No  lover  was  ever  more  entranced  by  love- 
htk,  ^ovej  Of  haadkercMefr  bestowe*  by  a  beloved  ^ne  m  j  " 
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i^ectioD,    than  was  George  Stephenson  bj  these  dainty  new-soled 
shoes. 

Out  of  his  earnings  from  shoe-mending  at  Callerton,  the  yonng  man 
contrived  to  save  his  first  guinea.  HabituaUj  sober  and  steady,  he  had 
now  become  a  standing  example  of  character  to  the  other  workmen* 
He  never  missed  a  daj^s  wages  by  idleness  or  indiscretion.  On  pay- 
day afternoons,  which  occurred  every  alternate  Saturday,  when  the 
workmen  at  the  pit  usually  kept  holiday,  some  spending  their  time  at 
public-houses,  and  others  in  the  adjoining  fields,  cock-fighting  and 
dog-fighting,  Stephenson,  instead  of  either  drinking  or  playin^t  nsed 
to  take  his  engine  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  insist  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  details ;  and  he  made  it  a  rule  to  dean 
all  the  parts  and  put  the  machine  in  thorough  working  order  before 
leaving  it.  Thus  ids  knowledge  of  its  powers  and  of  its  mechanism 
bedpe  gradually  complete,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  understand* 
ing  its  whole  action  and  capabilities. 

Meanwhile,  he  still  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  agility  and  strength,  and 
occasionally  indulged  in  those  vigorous  and  adroit  feats  for  miidi,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  gained  a  reputation.  For  once  in  his  life,  too^ 
he  gained  the  credit  of  being  an  expert  Ixncer,  and  administered  a 
sound  chastisement  to  the  greatest  bulrv  of  the  neighbourhood.  Ned 
Nelson,  a  roysterin^  pitman,  took  offence  at  Gkorge*s  manner,  as 
brakesman,  of  drawmg  him  out  of  the  pit,  and  threatened  to  kick 
him  to  a  certain  remote  unmentionable  locality  for  his  alleged  clumsi- 
ness. Stephenson  defied  him  to  kick  him  at  all ;  whereupon  Nelson 
challenged  him  to  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  challenge  was  accepted* 
Great  was  the  excitement  at  Black  Callerton  when  it  was  known  that 
George  Stephenson  was  going  to  "  feight^  with  Bully  Nelson.  Eveiy- 
body  said  that  Greorge  was  certain  to  be  killed;  for  Nelson  was  a 
*'  great  feighter,"  and  was  understood  to  have  never  yet  met  with  lus 
match.  The  young  men  and  boys,  with  whom  Stephenson  was  a  fa- 
vourite, came  round  him  in  the  engine-house,  with  wonderment,  in- 
quiring if  it  was  really  true  that  he  was  ''goin*  to  feight  Nelson?" 
"Ay — never  fear  for  me;  I'll  feight  him,"  said  Greorge.  For  some 
days  before  the  contest.  Nelson  lefl  off  work  to  go  into  training. 
Stephenson  worked  on  as  usual ;  went  from  a  day's  kbour  to  the  fieU 
of  battle,  and,  with  his  wiry  muscles  and  practised  strength,  after  a 
few  rounds,  thrashed  his  adversary.  It  was  the  only  encounter  of  the 
kind  in  which  he  was  ever  engagea.  It  is  cited  in  illustration  of  his 
personal  pluck  and  prowess,  as  oeing  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.     He  was  the  very  reverse  of  quarrelsome,  but  he  would  not  be 

Sut  down  by  any  tyrannous  brute-force ;  send  having  no  other  way  of 
ealing  with  the  overbearing  pitman,  he  brought  him  to  reason  by  the 
only  argument  he  could  understand.  When,  m  after  lifi^  he  came  to 
contend  with  the  bullies  of  the  railway  world,  he  manifested,  in  another 
form,  the  same  courage  and  daring,  and  taught  them,  in  their  turn, 
that  he  was  not  a  fellow  to  submit  to  any  unreasoning  domination. 

Not  long  i^r  this  memorable  pitched  battle  Greorge  Stephenson, 
having  '*  by  dint  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and  industry,'^  saved  as  mudi 
money  as  would  enable  him  to  set  up  housekeeping,  entered  without 
further  dallying  into  the  state  of  wedlock  with  Fanny  Henderson. 
This  event  took  place  at  Newbum  Church,  on  the  28tb  of  November, 
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1802,  George  being  then  io  his  twenty-second  yeat.  After  the  cere- 
mmj,  the  happj  pair  proceeded  to  the  house  of  old  Robert  Stephen- 
son and  his  wife  Mabel,  at  Jolly's  Close.  This  visit  paid,  they  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  their  new  home  at  Willington-quaj,  where  George 
nad  latdj  been  appointed  brakesman  to  an  engine  standing  on  Ballast 
Bin.  Tliej  went  m  a  homely,  old-fashioned  style,  though  one  quite 
usual  in  those  days,  while  as  yet  there  were  neither  macadamised  roads 
or  railways.  Two  stout  farm-horses  were  borrowed  of  a  friendly 
fiurmer,  each  being  provided  with  a  saddle  and  a  pillion ;  and  George 
having  monnted  one,  his  wife  seated  herself  on  the  pillion  behind  him« 
holding  on  by  lier  arms  round  his  waist.  Robert  Gray  and  Anne 
Henderson,  in  like  manner,  mounted  on  the  other  horse ;  and  in  this 
wise  the  wedding-party  rode  across  the  country^  passing  through  the 
old  streets  of  Newcastle^  and  then  by  Wallsend^  to  their  home  at 
WiSington-qnay — a  long  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

It  was  only  to  an  upper-room  in  a  small  cottage  beside  the  Ballast 
Hill  that  Greorge  tooK  his  bride,  but  both  were  content  with  their 
dwelHng  for  the  present,  and  Uved  together  very  pleasantly.  Thirteen 
months  after,  their  only  son  Robert,  the  present  engineer,  was  bom 
there.  The  husband's  daily  life  was  that  of  a  regular,  steady  work- 
man. While  sitting  by  his  wife  in  the  evenings,  however,  he  was 
usually  occupied  with  some  mechanical  experiments.  lie  got  to  work 
on  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  and  constructed  the  model  of  a 
machine  by  which  ne  thought  he  could  secure  it.  Though  the  expe- 
riment fiuled,  it  was  the  means  of  sharpening  his  faculties,  and  of 
leading  him  on  to  more  practical  inventions.  But  much  of  his  spare 
time  was  still  occupied  in  mending  'and  making  shoes,  whereby  some- 
thing was  added  to  the  income  of  the  household*  Moreover,  an  acci- 
dent occurred  about  this  time  which  had  the  effect  of  directing  his 
industry  into  a  new  and  still  more  profitable  channeL 

"  The  cottage  chimney  took  fire  one  day  in  his  absence ;  the  alarmed 
neighbours,  rushing  in,  threw  backetfuls  of  water  on  the  fire;  some,  in 
iheir  zeal,  mounted  on  the  ridge  of  the  house,  and  poured  volumes  of  water 
down  the  chimaey.  The  fire  was  soon  pnt  ont,  but  the  house  was  thoroughly 
soaked.  When  George  came  home,  he  found  the  water  running  ont  of  the 
do<nr,  everything  in  disorder,  and  his  new  furniture  covered  with  soot.  The 
eight-day  clock,  which  hung  against  the  wall— iOne  of  the  most  highl)r.prized 
arddes  m  the  house— was  grievously  injored  by  the  steam  with  whidi  the 
room  had  been  filled.  Its  wheels  were  so  dogsed  by  the  dust  and  soot,  that 
it  was  brought  to  a  stand-stiU.  Greorge  was  always  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  and  his  ingenuity,  never  at  fault,  immediately  set  to  work  for 
the  repair  of  the  unfortunate  clock.  He  was  advised  to  send  it  to  the  clock, 
maker,  but  that  would  have  cost  money ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would  re- 
pair it  himself— at  least  he  would  try.  The  dock  was  accordingly  taken  to 
pieces  and  cleaned ;  the  tools  which  he  had  been  accumulating  by  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  perpetual-motion  machine,  enabled  him  to 
do  this;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that,  shortly  after,  the  ndshbours  sent 
him  their  clocks  to  dean,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  dock- 
doctors  in  the  neighbourhood." 

After  having  lived  three  years  as  brakesnum  at  Willington-quay, 
GcOTge  Stephenson  removed  to  KiUingworth,  where  he  was  made 
brakennan  at  the  West  Moor  Colliery.    He  had  scarcdy  settled  down 
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in  his  new  home,  ere  he  sastained  a  hehyy  loss  in  the  dea&  of  his 
wife.  Their  married  life  had  been  very  happy,  and  he  felt  the  bereave- 
ment sadlj.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  receivea  an  invitation  from  some 
gentlemen  in  Scotland,  to  go  and  superintend  the  working  of  one  of 
Bolton  and  Watt's  engines,  at  certain  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose.  Accepting  this  call,  he  left  his  little  boy  m  charfi;e  of  a 
neighbour,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  on  foot,  carrying  his  kit  upon 
his  back.  He  was  absent  about  a  year,  receiving  rather  higher  wages 
than  usual,  and  contrived  to  save  twenty-eight  pounds  to  carry  \Mck 
with  him  to  KiUingworth.  During  his  absence,  however,  a  serious  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  his  father.  While  engaged  inside  an  engine  making 
some  repairs,  a  fellow-workman  had  inadvertently  let  the  steam  in 
upon  him,  which,  striking  him  in  the  fkce,  blinded  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  George  coming  home  from  Scotland,  paid  the  old 
man's  debts,  removed  his  parents  from  Jolly^s  Close  to  Sollingworth, 
and  supported  them  until  they  died.  He  meanwhile  resumed  his  situ- 
ation as  brakesman  at  the  West  Moor  Pit,  but  with  prospects  less 
promising  than  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  The  condition  of  the 
working-classes  was  then  very  discouraging.  The  war  pressed  heavily 
upon  industry,  and  severely  tried  the  resources  of  the  country.  I)ear 
bread,  lowness  of  wages,  and  scarcity  of  work,  led  to  extensive  dis- 
content, and  serious  riots  occurred  in  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
various  other  places.  The  constant  drawings  fbr  the  militia  were  a 
source  of  areat  vexation  to  working  men.  Amongst  those  who  were 
drawn  in  the  year  1807-8  was  George  Stephenson,  who  had  to  spend 
the  remains  of  his  savings  in  procuring  a  substitute.  He  then  Mt 
himself  so  disabled  in  his  fortunes,  that  he  thought  of  emigpratiug  to 
America,  and  would  certainly  have  gone,  had  it  not  been  that  he  could 
not  raise  money  enough  to  take  him  out  Speaking  afterwards  to  a 
friend  of  his  sorrows  at  this  time,  he  said — "  x  ou  know  the  road  ftrom 
my  house  at  the  West  Moor  to  Killinrworth ;  I  remember  when  I  went 
along  that  road,  I  wept  bitt^ly,  for  1  knew  not  where  my  lot  would 
be  cast." 

It  was  a  slight  advance  in  independence,  although  no  advance  ia 
fortune,  when  Stephenson,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seveui  ioined  two  other 
brakesmen  in  taking  a  small  contract  under  the  colliery  lessees^  for 
brakeing  the  engines  at  the  West  Moor  Pit.  There  being  two  engiiM 
at  work  night  and  day,  two  of  the  three  men  were  always  in  attendanoi^ 
yet  the  average  earnings  of  each  did  not  amount  to  more  than  188.  or 
20s.  a-week.  To  eke  out  his  income,  Stephenson  was  always  doing 
something  in  spare  hours.  His  son  Robert  was  growing  up,  and  he 
was  determined  on  giving  him  the  best  education  within  his  power* 
having  in  his  own  case  experienced  the  disadvantage  arising  from  a  de* 
ficiency  of  instruction.  Stinted  as  he  was  for  means  at  this  time^ 
maintaining  his  parents,  and  struasling  with  difficulties — this  resdntioa 
to  provide  a  proper  culture  for  his  son  must,  as  Mr.  Smiles  says,  be 
regarded  as  a  noble  feature  in  his  character,  and  strikingly  illustratire 
of  his  thoughtfulness  and  conscientiousness.  Many  years  after,  speak- 
ing on  this  matter,  he  said : — "  In  the  earlier  period  of  my  career,  when 
Eobert  was  a  little  boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not  labour  under  the  tame  def^ 
but  that  I  would  put  him  to  a  good  school^  and  give  him  a  libanl  traio* 
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ing.  I  was»  however^  t  poor  man ;  and  how  do  yon  think  I  managed  ? 
I  betook  myself  to  tnenduie  my  neighbours'  docks  and  watches  at  nights 
after  my  daily  labour  was  done,  and  thus  I  procured  the  means  <tf  edu- 
esting  my  son.*** 

While  engaged  as  brakesman  at  the  West  Moor  Pit,  Stephenson  sug- 
gested to  his  employers  rarions  little  improvements  in  the  engine-taclde 
and  other  upparatos  of  the  pit  which,  on  being  tried,  turned  out  Tery 
conTenient  and  successfbl.  His  opinion  on  points  of  mechanical  diffi- 
culty thus  came  to  be  considered  worth  attending  to,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  on  occasions  of  slight  emergency,  when  the  matter  ii| 
nand  aid  not  seem  important  enough  to  call  in  a  regular  engineer.  In 
the  year  1810,  an  opportunity  occurred  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit 
his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  a  new  direction,  and  in  a  manner  which  raised 
him  to  a  position  of  considerable  local  credit  and  distinction.  A  new 
pit  was  sunk,  called  the  Killingworth  High  Pit,  where  an  atmospherie 
engine,  originally  made  by  Smeaton,  was  nxed  for  the  purpose  of  pump- 
mg  out  the  water  from  the  shaft  Somehow  or  other  this  engine  failed 
^  dear  the  pit.  It  went  on  fruitlessly  pumping  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  and  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  totmly  incapable  concern, 
Stephenson  had  gone  to  look  at  it  when  in  course  of  erection,  and  then 
observed  to  the  over-man  that  he  thought  it  was  defective ;  he  also  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  there  was  much  water  in  the  mine,  the  engine 
would  never  keep  it  nnder.  Of  course,  as  he  was  only  a  brakesman,  his 
opinion  on  such  a  point  was  not  considered  worth  much,  and  no  more 
was  thought  about  it.  He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  make  frequent 
vbits  to  ukB  engine,  to  see  '*  how  she  was  getting  on.*'  From  the  bank- 
head,  where  he  worked  his  brake,  he  could  see  the  chimney  smoking  at 
the  Hi^h  Pit,  and  as  the  worl^men  were  passing  to  and  from  their  work, 
he  would  call  out  and  inquire  ''if  they  had  gotten  to  the  bottom  yet?'' 
and  the  reply  was  always  to  the  same  effect— *the pumping  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  the  workmen  were  still  "  drowned  out.**  One  Saturday  atter^ 
noon  he  went  over  to  the  High  Pit  to  examine  the  engine  carefully* 
fie  had  been  turning  the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  and  after  a  close  in- 
vestigation, he  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
When  he  had  done.  Kit  Heppel,  who  was  sinker  at  the  pit,  said  to  him — 
*•  Weel,  George,  what  do  you  mak*  o'  her?"  "  Man,  *  said  George,  in 
reply,  **  I  could  alter  her,  and  make  her  draw ;  in  a  week's  time  from 
this  I  could  send  you  to  the  bottom." 

This  conversation  was  reported  to  Ralph  Dodds,  the  head  viewer ; 
and  Dodds,  having  sought  help  from  all  the  engineers  in  that  part  of 
the  country  without  result,  and  being  now  almost  in  despair,  determined 
to  give  George's  skill  a  trial.  At  the  worst,  he  thought,  the  man  could 
only  fail,  as  the  rest  had  done,  (reorge  was  therefore  authorized  to  do 
what  he  considered  needful.  Selecting  his  own  workmen,  he  set  to  work, 
took  the  whole  engine  to  pieces,  reconstructed  it  with  improvements, 
and  really  did,  in  a  week's  time  afler  his  talk  with  Heppel,  clear  the 
pit  of  water.  Mr.  Dodds  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  job  was  done,  and  made  him  a  present  of  ten  pounds.  More 
than  thisj  he  appointed  him  engineman  at  the  High  Pit,  on  good  wages, 

*  Speech  at  Newcastle,  18th  June,  1844>  on  the  opening  of  the  l^ewcastle 
and  Pariington  Bailway. 
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until  the  work  of  smking  was  completed.  Tlie  job  lasted  about  a  year, 
Stephenson's  skill  as  an  engine-doctor^  meanwhile,  became  noised 
abroad,  and  he  was  called  a[K)n  to  prescribe  remedies  for  all  the  old, 
wheesj,  and  ineffective  pumping  machines  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
regular  engineers  called  nim  a  quack ;  but  there  was  no  denying  that  he 
perfectly  understood  the  constitution  of  an  engine,  and  tliat  he  often 
effected  cures  when  the  regular  men  were  beaten.  One  day  as  he  passed 
a  drowned  quany  at  which  a  windmill  worked  an  inefficient  pump,  he 
told  the  men  "  he  would  set  up  for  them  an  engine  no  bigger  than  a 
kail-pot  that  would  clear  them  out  in  a  week."  This  promise  he  fhl- 
fillea ;  the  quarry  was  pumped  dry  in  a  few  days,  and  soon  Stephenson's 
local  celebrity  in  such  matters  became  considerable,  and  went  on  in« 
creasing. 

While  thus  engaged  in  curing  pumping-engines,  and  making  himself 
generally  of  service  as  a  practical  engineer,  George  continued  culigently 
to  employ  his  evenings  in  self-improvement.  At  this  time  he  became 
associated  with  a  young  man  named  John  Wigham,  a  farmer^s  son,  who 
was  also  bent  on  advancing  himself  in  knowledge.  John  was  a  good 
arithmetician,  and  was  willing  to  teach  Stephenson  something  of  what 
he  knew.  Under  Andrew  Robertson  he  had  never  mastered  the  rule  of 
three,  and  it  was  only  when  this  new  preceptor  took  him  in  hand,  that 
he  made  any  decided  progress  towards  tne  higher  branches  of  arithmetic. 
Wigham  had  acquired  some  elementarv  knowledge  of  chemistiy  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  possessed  a  volume  of  Ferguson's  Lectures  on 
Mechamcs,  which  proved  a  great  treasure  to  both  students.  They  used 
to  make  experiments  together,  and  thus  test  the  accuracy  of  what  they 
read. 


''  One  who  remembers  their  evening  occupations,  says  he  used  to  wonder 
what  thej  meant  by  weighing  the  air  and  water  in  their  odd  ways.  Tbej 
were  trymg  the  specific  mvitiefl  of  objects,  and  the  devices  which  they  em- 
ployed, the  mechanical  shifts  to  which  they  were  put,  were  oftm  o£  the  mdatt 
kind.  In  these  evening  entertainments,  the  mechanical  contrivances  were 
supplied  bjT  Stephenson,  whilst  Wigham  found  the  scientific  rationale.  The 
opportonities  thus  afforded  to  the  mrmer  of  cultivating  his  mind  by  contsct 
with  one  wiser  than  himself,  proved  of  great  value,  ana  in  aft^-life  Steph^i- 
son  gratefully  remembered  the  assistance  which,  when  a  humble  workmau,  he 
had  derived  from  John  Wigham,  the  farmer's  son." 

The  engine-wright  at  KiUingworth  havine  been  killed  by  an  accident, 
Grcorge  Stephenson  was,  in  1812,  appointed  to  the  vacant  situation,  at 
a  salary  of  ;6100  a-year.  He  was  now  in  a  measure  relieved  from  the 
daily  routine  of  manual  labour,  and  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  h^er- 
dass  workman.    It  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  now  the  command  of 

freater  leisure ;  but,  it  seems,  his  leisure  hours  were  more  than  ever 
evoted  to  work,  either  necessary  or  self-imposed.  He  devised  many 
improvements  in  connexion  with  the  colUery,  which  were  the  means  of 
saving  both  time  and  labour.  He  invented  machinery  whereby  the 
number  of  horses  employed  in  the  pit  were  reduced  from  a  hundred  to 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and  he  was  constantly  hitting  upon  some  in- 
genious scheme  or  other  which  tended  to  diminish  the  difficulties  or 
expense^  of  the  mining  operations  entrusted  to  his  inspection. 
In  his  own  hnmble  dwelling-house  he  had  also  oeen  making  im* 
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provements  from  time  to  time,  till  from  being  a  single  apartment  on  the 
groond  floor,  with  a  garret  overhead  that  was  reached  bj  a  step-ladder, 
it  grew  into  a  comfortable  four-roomed  tenement,  supplied  with  almost 
erery  conTenience.  He  took  great  pride,  too,  in  his  cottage-garden, 
and  was  renowned  for  the  magnitude  of  his  leeks  and  cabbages.  To 
protect  his  garden-crops  firom  the  ravages  of  the  birds,  he  invented  a 
strange  sort  a£  scarecrow,  which  moved  its  arms  with  the  wind  ;  and 
he  fastened  his  garden-door  bj  means  of  a  piece  of  ingenious  mechan- 
ism, so  that  no  one  could  enter  it  but  himself.  His  odd  and  eccentric 
contriyances  of  all  kinds  excited  much  marvel  amongst  the  Killingworth 
villagers.  *'  Thus,  he  won  the  women's  admiration  by  connecting  their 
cradks  with  the  smoke-jack,  and  making  them  self-acting  !  Then  he 
astonished  the  pitmen  by  attaching  an  alarum  to  the  clock  of  the 
watchman  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  them  betimes  in  the  morning.  .  • 
He  also  contrived  a  wonderful  lamp  which  burned  under  water,  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  wont  to  amuse  the  Brandling  family  at  Gos- 
forth,  going  into  the  fish-pond  at  niffht,  lamp  in  hand,  attracting  and 
catching  the  fish,  which  rushed  wildly  towards  the  subaqueous  flame.'' 
His  cottage  was  a  curiosity-shop  of  models,  engines,  self-acting  plans, 
and  perpetual-motion  machines — which  last,  however,  vrith  all  his  in- 
genuity, baffled  him,  as  every  invention  of  the  kind  had  baffled  all 
previous  experimenters. 

The  year  1814  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  memorable  one  to 
8tephenson,  inasmuch  as,  on  counting  up  his  savings  in  this  year,  he 
found  he  had  accumulated  £  1 00.  The  money  was  in  great  part  the 
produce  of  his  earnings  in  over-hours,  and  had  been  saved  up  with  the 
object  of  putting  his  son  to  school.  This  year,  accordingly,  Robert 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Brace's  academy  at  Newcastle,  where  he  began  to  be 
trained  in  a  course  of  sound  elementary  instruction.  His  father  was 
now  a  comparatively  thriring  man,  well  respected  wherever  he  was 
known,  and  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  person  of  excellent  sense  and 
shrewd  ability.  The  son  was  worthy  of  the  father.  He  made  rapid 
pn^ress  in  his  school  studies,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  reading  in 
the  Ubrary  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  to 
which  he  induced  his  father  to  subscribe  for  him,  at  the  rate  of  three 
guineas  a-year. 

**On  Saturday  afternoons,"  we  are  told,  "when  he  went  home  to  his 
father's  at  Killingworth,  he  usually  carried  with  hiin  a  volume  of  the  Re- 
pertory of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopssdia,  which 
tbmished  abundant  subjects  for  interesting  and  instructive  converse  during 
the  evcninz  hours.  Then  John  Wigham  would  come  over  from  the  Glebe 
(arm  to  join  the  party,  and  enter  into  the  lively  scientific  discussions  which 
occurred  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual  reading.  But  many  of  the  most 
valuable  works  belonging  to  the  Newcastle  Library  were  not  permitted  to  be 
i^mored  from  the  room ;  these  Robert  was  instructed  to  read  and  study,  and 
bring  away  with  him  descriptions  and  sketches  for  his  father's  information. 
His  father  also  practised  him  in  the  reading  of  plans  and  drawings  without 
at  all  referring  to  the  written  descriptions.  He  used  to  observe,  *  A  good 
drawing  or  plan  should  always  explain  itself;'  and  placing  a  drawing  of  an 
engine  or  machine  before  the  youth,  he  would  sav,  •  There,  now,  describe 
that  to  me— othe  arrangement  and  the  action.'  Thus  ho  taught  him  to  read 
vol-   III»  ^^  I 
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a  dr&mig  as  easily  as  he  wonld  read  a  page  of  a  book.    HwrftntoUoa  fooa 

gave  to  iK^th  the  greatest  facility  in  apprehending  the  details  of  evea  the  most 
mfficult  and  complicated  mechanical  drawing." 

The  connexion  of  Robert  with  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Nafwcastle 
broogbt  him  into  communication  with  the  Bev.  William  Turner,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  institution.  That  gentleman  took  an  early  in- 
terest  in  the  studious  youth  from  Killingworth,  with  whose  father  also 
he  soon  became  acquainted.  He  cheeruilly  and  even  zealously  helped 
them  in  their  joint  inquiries,  and  did  his  utmost  to  satisfy  their  eager 
thirst  for  scientific  information. 

About  this  time  the  subject  of  locomotive  engines  wa9  occnpying  the 
attention  of  certain  sdentific  persons,  and  it  was  naturally  a  aubjeot 
that  very  readily  recommended  itself  to  the  notice  of  George  Stephen* 
son.  It  was  as  yet  generally  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  curious  and 
costly  toy,  of  comparatively  small  practical  value  ;  and  Stephenson  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  perceive  the  full  nature  and  im- 
portance of  its  capabilities.  Wooden  railroads  were  already  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  collieries,  but  as  yet  they  had  only  been  worked 
with  horses.  Latterly,  however,  various  experiments  had  been  made 
upon  them  with  locomotive  engines.  One  had  been  tried  upon  the 
Wylam  tramroad,  which  went  by  the  cottage  in  which  Stephenaon  was 
bom.  George  brooded  intently  upon  the  subject,  worked  out  for  him- 
self the  theory  of  their  construction,  and  made  it  his  business  to  see  one 
of  the  new  engines  in  operation.  The  one  on  the  Wylam  tramroad  he 
frequently  visited  and  inspected ;  and  after  mastering  its  arrangements 
and  observing  its  mode  of  working,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
he  could  make  a  better  one— one  that  would  draw  steadier,  and  woric 
more  cheaply  and  eflFectively. 

On  bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  lessees  of  the  Killing- 
worth  Colliery,  Stephenson  was  authorised  to  construct  an  ^igine  in 
accordance  with  his  own  particular  notions.  Lord  Ravensworth,  the 
principal  partner,  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  skill,  from  the  im- 
provements he  had  effected  in  the  machinery  of  the  mines,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  money.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  mechanici 
at  that  period  sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  work  ;  and  the  best 
man  Stephenson  could  get  was  the  colliery  blacksmith,  who,  though  an 
excellent  workman  in  his  way,  was  quite  new  to  the  business  now  en- 
trusted to  him.  By  his  means,  however,  and  the  aid  of  a  number  of  rough 
hands  still  less  competent,  the  engine  was  built  at  the  West  Moor  work- 
shops in  the  space  of  ten  months.  On  the  25  th  of  July,  1814,  its  powen 
were  tried  upon  the  Killiugworth  Railway.  ^'  On  an  ascending  gradient 
of  1  in  150,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,  **  the  engine  succeeded  in  drawing  after 
it  eight  loaded  carriages  of  thirty  tons'  weight,  at  about  four  miles  an 
hour;  and  for  some  time  after  it  continued  regularly  at  work.  It  was 
indeed  the  most  successful  engine  that  had  yet  been  constructed.** 

The  name  given  to  this  engine  was  Blutcher ;  and  although  it  was 
considerably  superior  to  all  previous  locomotives,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
somewhat  clumsy  and  cumbrous  machine.  Stephenson  noted  its  de- 
fects, and  resolved  to  construct  another  in  which  they  should  be 
avoided.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dodds>  who  supplied  the  necessaiy 
iunds^  he  took  out  a  patent  in  February,  1815;  &r  a  new  looomotive, 
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and  in  the  same  year  a  greatly  improred  engine,  called  PuMng  Bttttf^ 
vas  set  to  work  on  the  Killingworth  Railway.  Recording  to  Dr.  Smiles, 
who  minntely'  describes  its  mechanical  construction,  this  engine  con- 
tained the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been  effected,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  original  type  of  our  present  locomotives.  In  particular,  it  em« 
bodied  a  discovery  which  was  peculiarly  Stephenson*s,  and  without 
which  the  steam  locomotive  coula  never  have  been  practically  successful. 
The  first  locomotives  let  off  their  waste  steam  into  the  open  atmosphere ; 
but  it  occurred  to  Stephenson  to  carry  the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney^ 
whereby  the  draft  was  much  increased,  and  the  intensity  of  combustion 
in  the  Airnace  consequently  augmented.  The  power  of  the  ensine  was 
by  this  expedient  doubled.  Combustion  being  stimulated  by  the  blast, 
Ae  generation  of  steam  was  immensely  (juickened,  and  the  effective 
power  of  the  engine  augmented  in  precisely  the  same  proportion. 

Thos  at  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  Geoi^e  Stephenson  had  outstripped 
every  competitor  in  the  field  of  locomotive  invention.  Henceforth  he 
did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  the  steam-locomotive  was  destined  to 
supersede  every  other  tractive  power,  and  to  come  into  universal  use 
over  the  world.  For  lack  of  opportunity,  however,  he  made  no  further 
progress  for  the  present  His  attention  was,  meanwhile,  directed  to  the 
mitigation  of  an  evil  to  which  the  collieries  had  always  more  or  less 
been  subjected.  Explosions  of  fire-damp  were  frequently  occurring,  and 
were  commonly  attended  with  fearful  loss  of  Ufe  and  dreadful  suffering 
to  the  colliery  workers.  Calamities  of  this  kind  several  times  happened 
in  the  Killingworth  pits.  One  in  1814,  of  a  very  terrific  nature,  led 
Stephenson  to  ponder  on  the  possible  chances  of  preventing  such  occur- 
rences. He  began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  towards  the  discovery  of  a 
miners  safety-lamp.  By  a  mechanical  theory  of  his  own,  tested  by 
experiments  made  boldly  at  the  peril  of  his  Hfe,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  lamp,  less  simple,  thoueh  similar  in  principle,  to  that 
which  was  about  the  same  time  devised  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It 
seems  that  Stephenson  and  Davy  were,  unknown  to  each  other,  working 
during  the  same  year  on  the  same  problem.  Stephenson's  solution  waS 
arrived  at  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  Davy's,  and  upon  this  circumstance 
there  subsequently  arose  a  great  and  unpleasant  controversy.  Into  the 
particnlars  of  this  controversy  we  ci^nnot  enter.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that 
both  lamps  were  original  inventions — their  constructors  having  no 
knowledge  of  each  other's  proceedings.  Davy  received  immediate 
honours  and  a  high  reward  for  his  discoveries,  while  Stephenson's 
merits  were  scarcely  recognised  ;  but  eventually,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  his  claims,  he  was  honoured  by  a  public  subscription  of  a 
thousand  pounds ;  and  his  lamp,  called  the  **  Geordie,"  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Killingworth  Pits,  where  it  is  reckoned  superior  to  the  "  Davy.'* 

From  1815  to  1820,  Stephenson's  time  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
engineering  business  of  the  colliery.  But  during  this  period  his  atten- 
tion was  almost  constantly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  locomo- 
tive, which  every  day's  observation  and  experience  satisfied  him  was 
still  far  from  being  perfect.  Puffing  Billy,  though  it  did  very  well,  was 
nearly  as  expensive  in  the  working  as  horse-power.  Other  engines, 
which  had  been  tried  elsewhere,  were  generally  abandoned  as  failures. 
There  was  no  expectation  anvwhere  that  steam-locomotives  could  ever 
be  made  to  answer  economically.    Stephenson  alone  retained  h^  con^ 
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Tiction  that  they  most  eventiialljr  rapertede  all  other  tractive  power. 
He  saw,  howerer,  that  perfection  in  the  travelling-engine  coidd  not  be 
attained  unless  it  could  he  made  to  run  on  a  perfected  ndL  Engiiie  and 
lafl  he  spoke  of  as  *'man  and  wife,*'  and  ms  contrivances  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  locomotive  always  went  hand-in-hand  with  oontriTances 
for  the  improvement  of  the  road  on  which  it  ran.  We  need  not  here 
enter  into  the  mechanical  details  of  his  proceediog :  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  in  his  work  at  rail  and  engine  he  made  gradnal  and  cqq- 
tinual  progress ;  every  new  locomotive  built  by  him  contained  imimyve- 
ments  on  its  predecessor,  and  every  time  he  laid  down  a  fresh  rail  he 
added  some  element  of  strength  and  firmness,  rendering  it  more  and 
more  adapted  for  its  purpose.  By  degrees  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
931  the  most  important  difficulties,  and  at  length  had  the  satis&ctioo  a 
seeing  his  locomotives  travelling  on  the  Killingworth  Railway,  drawing 
heavy  weights  at  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  at  an  ezp«:ise  which  «[itirdy 
settled  the  question  of  their  comparative  economy. 

The  practical  superiority  of  this  railway  over  all  others  that  had  been 
attempted,  was  some  years  in  getting  recognised,  but  it  came  gradnafiy 
to  be  known  among  the  neighbounng  coal-owners ;  and  in  1819  Uie 
Hetton  Coal  Company  resolved  to  lay  down  a  line  about  right  miks 
long  between  their  mine  and  the  Biver  Wear.  Stephenson  was  applied 
to  to  act  as  engineer,  and  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise.  Tlie 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  unwilhneness  of  the  Company  to  under- 
take exoensive  levellings,  obliged  the  adoption  of  heavier  gndients  thin 
suited  tne  locomotive ;  and  hence  he  advised  the  workmg  of  mudi  of 
the  railway  by  stationary  engines  and  inclines,  leaving  but  a  part  of  the 
line  to  be  done  by  locomotives.  The  inclines  were  self-acting,  the  ML 
wagons  descending  drawing  up  the  empty  ones.  The  Ime  was  three 
Tears  in  progress,  and  was  successfully  opened  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
oer,  1822.  On  that  day  five  of  Stephenson's  locomotives  were  at  work, 
the  s{>eed  at  which  they  travelled  being  about  four  miles  an  hxmr,  each 
dragging  after  it  a  tram  of  seventeen  vragons,  weighing  about  sixty- 
four  tons. 

The  Killin^orth  Railway  was  of  seven  years*  standing,  the  Hetton 
line  was  drawmg  towards  completion,  and  George  Stephenson  was  fbr^ 
years  old,  when  one  day,  in  the  year  1821,  he  heurd  that  a  Bill  baa 
passed  through  Parliament  for  the  formation  of  a  railway  between  Dar- 
lington and  Stockton.  The  principal  promoter  of  this  Une  was  Mr. 
Edward  Pease,  a  Darlington  Quaker ;  and  so  many  of  the  Compuiy 
belonged  to  the  same  religious  denomination,  that  the  line  vras  desig- 
nated, and  is  still  called,  '<  The  Quakers*  Line."  Thinking  that  hero 
was  an  opportunity  for  ^tting  his  locomotives  into  use  on  a  larger  sciAe, 
Stephenson  made  it  his  business  to  go  over  to  Darlington,  with  his 
friend  Nicholas  Wood,  the  viewer,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly one  day,  about  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  two  strangers 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pease's  house,  and  sent  in  a  message 
that  some  persons  from  KiUingworth  wanted  to  speak  with  him* 
They  were  invited  in,  and  asked  to  explain  their  business.  Wood,  m 
being  the  readiest  spokesman,  introduced  himself,  and  turning  to  Ins 
companion,  stated  that  his  name  was  George  Stephenson,  a  person  wbo 
had  had  some  experience  in  the  laying  out  of  railways.  On  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  his  visitors,  Mr.  Pease  ascsftained  tfait 
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Slepbnson  had  a  wish  to  be  employed  in  the  constraction  of  the  Dar-* 
KngtoQ  and  Stockton  line.  Mr.  Pease  liked  the  man's  appearance. 
"  There  was,"  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  "  snch  an  honest,  sensible 
hck  aboot  him,  and  he  seemed  so  modest  and  unpretending."  He 
^ke  in  the  strong  Northnmbrian  dialect  of  his  district,  and  described 
binself  as  ^'onlj  the  engine-wright  at  Killingworth — that's  what  ha 
was."  Mr.  Pease  told  him  his  plans,  which  were  all  founded  on  the 
use  of  horse-power,  he  being  satisfied  **  that  a  horse  upon  an  iron  road 
would  draw  ten  tons  for  one  on  a  common  road,  and  that  before  long 
the  railwaj  would  become  the  King's  highway."  Stephenson,  howeTer, 
boldlj  declared  that  his  locomotive  was  worth  fifty  horses,  and  that 
moring-engines  would  in  course  of  time  supersede  all  horse-power  upon 
ndlroads.  "  Come  over  to  KilHngworth,"  said  be,  '*  and  see  what  mj 
Blutdier  can  do ;  seeing  is  believing,  sir."  Mr.  Pease  promised  to  go ; 
meanwhile,  he  signified  a  willingness  to  avail  himself  of  Stephenson's 
services,  saying,  "I  may  observe  to  thee,  that  if  thou  succeed  in 
making  this  a  good  railway,  thou  may  consider  thy  fortune  as  good  as 
made." 

After  some  preliminary  inquiries,  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer 
to  the  Company,  at  a  salary  of  ^300  a-year.  Surveys  were  taken, 
calculations  made,  and  the  line  was  constructed.  It  was  nearly  four 
years  in  hand,  but  was  opened  at  length  for  general  traffic  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1825.  The  speed  attained  by  the  engines  was  twelve 
miles  an  honr — a  rate  then  unexampled,  and  to  nearly  all  the  world  a 
matter  of  astonishment.  The  line  was  successful  beyond  all  antici- 
pation ;  passengers'  traffic,  which  had  hardly  been  contemplated,  swell- 
ing the  profits  immensely.  The  dividends  paid  to  shareholders  being 
beyond  all  calculation,  an  encouragement  to  the  projectors  of  railways 
arose  which  made  them  popular,  and  tbe  belief  in  the  practical  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  them  extended  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

There  being  now  some  likely  demand  for  locomotives,  Stephenson,  in 
partBersfaip  with  Mr.  Pease  and  another  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  set  np  a  locomotive-factory  at  Newcastle,  where  a  body  of  me- 
chanics were  trained  to  the  work  of  engine-building,  and  better  engines 
soon  began  to  be  made  than  any  that  had  been  theretofore  constructed. 
Stq>lieiison  put  into  the  concern  the  thousand  pounds  given  to  him  by 
the  coal-owners  for  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp,  which,  with  another 
thousand  advanced  by  his  two  partners,  served  to  start  the  factory. 

Throogh  all  the  stages  of  his  advancement,  Stephenson  was  furthered 
by  a  steady  and  unwavering  perseverance.  This  was  his  motive  prin- 
eijp^  and  the  successes  he  achieved  by  means  of  it  pointed  him  out  to 
everybodj  concerned  in  railways  as  the  man  on  whose  efforts  the  effec- 
tual establishment  of  the  railway  system  was  dependent.  The  question 
as  to  whether  steam-locomotives  were  capable  of  being  generally  adopted 
was  abont  to  be  determined  by  a  proposed  line  between  Manchester  and 
liverpooL  The  projectors  of  this  hue  having  heard  much  of  Stephen- 
snoy  and  seen  his  engines  at  work  at  Killingworth,  inrited  him,  as  the 
iAest  person  known  to  them,  to  undertake  the  survey.  On  entering 
apm  this  work  he  encountered  endless  obstacles,  such  as  any  one  pos- 
SBsed  of  less  determination  and  persistency  could  hardly  have  overcome. 
He  proprietors  of  the  lands  through  which  the  railway  was  to  pass 
Mfironted  him  with  the  most  do^ed  opposition.    The  prejudicej(5^|e 
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the  fanning  tnd  labouring  classes  were  fiercely  exoHed,  and  ft  wis  witfc 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  levels  could  be  taken.  On  that  part  df 
the  line  which  passed  through  the  properties  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Sefton,  the  opposition  was  extremely  resolute :— 

'^  At  Enowsley/'  we  are  toldf  ''Mr.  Stephenson  was  driven  off  the  ground 
by  the  keepers^  and  threatened  with  roueh  handling  if  found  there  again* 
Lord  Derby's  fistrmers  also  turned  out  Uieir  men  to  watch  the  surveying 
part^r,  and  prevent  them  from  enterinj?  anv  lands  where  they  had  Uie  power 
of  driving  them  off.  Aderwards  Mr.  Stephenson  suddenly  and  unexpcctedij 
Went  upon  the  ground  with  a  body  of  surveyors  and  their  assistants  who  out- 
numbered Lord  Derby*s  keepers  and  farmers,  hastily  collected  to  resist  them, 
and  this  time  they  were  only  threatened  with  the  legal  consequences  of  their 
tresspass.  .  •  The  same  sort  of  resistance  was  offered  by  Lord  Sefion'a 
keepers  and  farm.labourers^  so  that  only  a  very  imperfect  survey  could  be 
made  of  the  line  where  it  passed  through  those  two  noblemen's  domains. 
The  obstructions  placed  in  tno  way  b^  these  means  prevented  borings  beins 
made  of  the  soil  at  Knowsly  Moss,  which  was  afterwards  made  a  ground  <m 
objection  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  estimates  when  the  Bill  came  before  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  The  principal  opposition,  however,  was  experienced  from  Mr. 
Bradshawy  the  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  property,  who 
offered  a  vigorous  and  protracted  resistance  to  the  railway  in  all  its  stages. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  farmers  obstinately  refused  permission  to  enter 
upon  their  fields,  although  Mr.  Stephenson  offered  to  pay  for  any  damage 
that  niight  be  done.  Mr.  Bradshaw  positively  refused  permission  in  any 
case.  The  survey  through  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  property  was  conse- 
quently made  entirely  by  stealth.  Mr.  Stephenson,  afterwards  describing 
toe  difficulties  which  he  had  thus  encountered,  said : — '  I  was  threatened  to  be 
ducked  in  the  pond  if  I  proceeded,  and,  of  course,  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
the  survey  to  take  by  stealth,  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  at  dinner. 
We  could  not  get  it  done  by  night :  indeed,  we  were  watched  day  and  nipfat, 
and  guns  were  discharged  over  the  grounds  belonging  to  Captain  Bradshaw 
to  prevent  us.*  '* 

When,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  snrvey  waa  efiected^  there  was 
a  no  less  formidable  opposition  to  be  encountered,  on  the  Bill  for  foroH 
ing  the  hue  being  brought  into  Parliament.  Stephenson  was  the  prin- 
cipal witness  to  be  examined  in  Committee,  and  the  success  ot  the 
project  was  dependent  on  his  evidence.  He  said  afterwards,  he  was  not 
long  in  the  witness-box  before  he  wished  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at !  *^  I 
could  not  find  words,"  he  adds,  **  to  satisfy  either  the  Committee  or 
myself.  I  was  subjected  to  the  cross-examiation  of  eight  or  ten  barristers, 
purposely,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bewilder  me.  Some  member  of  the 
Committee  asked  if  1  was  a  foreigner,  and  another  hinted  that  I  was 
mad.  But  I  put  up  with  every  rebuff,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  de- 
termined not  to  be  put  down."  It  was  Stephenson's  task  to  prove  what 
the  public  opinion  of  that  day  held  to  be  impossible. 

*'  The  self-taught  mechanic,"  says  his  biographer,  ''  had  to  d^sonaCralst 
the  practicability  of  accomplishing  that  which  the  most  distinguished  e 
gineers  of  the  time  regarded  as  impracticable.  Clebr  thoush  the  subject  w 
to  himself,  and  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  it  w 
no  easy  task  for  him  to  bring  home  his  convictions,  or  even  to  convey  Mm 
meaning,  to  the  less-inforuied  minds  of  his  hearers.  In  his  strong  KorthvBH 
brian  dialect,  he  struggled  for  an  utterance,  in  the  face  of  the  sneerS,  inter-i 
ruptions,  and  ridicule  of  the  opponents  of  Uka  measure,  and  even  of  tbt  €kUkA 
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ndiiee,  some  of  whom  sbook  their  heads  and  whispered  donbts  as  to  his  sanity, 
when  he  energeticallj  avowed  that  he  could  make  the  locomotive  go  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour !  It  was  so  grossly  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  ex- 
perience of  honourable  members,  that  the  man  must  certainly  be  labouring 
md^  a  delusion." 

The  aocoQnt  given  of  this  Parliamentary  examination  extends  over 
many  pages,  and  forms  an  entertaining  episode  in  railway  history.  It 
18  amusing,  at  this  date,  to  see  the  puerile  and  absurd  objections  that 
were  then  urged  against  railways  by  sensible  and  highly  cultivated  per- 
sons, who  had  had  no  experience  of  their  working.  All  this,  however, 
most  be  passed  over  here.  The  Bill,  as  most  people  know,  was  in  the 
first  instanee  defeated;  though,  as  the  promoters  had  no  design  of 
giTing  it  up,  it  was  brought  forward  again  the  next  year,  and  passed. 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  now  appointed  engineer  of  the  hne  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

No  sooner  was  this  appointment  conferred  on  him  than  he  removed 
his  readence  to  Liverpool,  and  made  arrangements  to  commence  the 
works.  He  began  with  the  *'  impossible  " — to  do  that  which  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  of  the  day  had  declared  that  "  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  undertake  to  do  " — namely,  to  make  the  road  over  Chat 
Moss!     The  drainage  of  the  Moss  was  commenced  in  June,  1826. 

**  It  was,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,  **  a  most  formidable  undertaking ;  and 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  to  carry  a  railway  along,  under,  or  over  such 
a  material  as  the  Moss  presented,  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  an 
ordina^  mind.  Michael  Drayton  supposed  Chat  Moss  to  have  had  its  origin 
at  the  Deluge.  Nothing  more  impassable  could  have  been  imagined  than 
that  dreary  waste ;  and  Mr.  Giles  (an  eminent  engineer)  only  spoke  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  day  when  he  declared  that  no  carriage  could  stand  on 
It  '  short  of  the  bottom.'  In  this  bog,  singular  to  sa^,  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  ac- 
oomplished  historian  of  the  Medicis,  buried  his  fortune  in  the  hopeless  attempt 
to  cultivate  it.  Nevertheless,  farming  operations  had  been  ior  some  time 
going  on,  and  were  extending  along  the  verge  of  the  Moss ;  but  the  tilled 
ground,  underneath  whidi  the  bog  extendec^  was  so  soft  that  the  horses 
wbeu  ploughing  were  provided  wiUi  flat- soled  boots,  to  prevent  their  hoofs 
fiinking  deep  into  the  soiL'* 

We  nuiy  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  Stephenson's  undertaking  from 
whmt  he  said  of  it,  many  years  afterwards,  at  a  pubUc  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham:— 

^'  After  working  for  weeks  and  weeks,"  sidd  he,  <'in  filling  in  materials  to 
form  the  road,  there  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  the  least  sign  of  our  bein^;  able 
to  raise  the  solid  embankment  one  single  inch ;  in  short,  we  went  on  filling  in 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effect.  Even  my  assistants  began  to  feel  un. 
easry,  and  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  sdieme.  The  directors,  too,  spoke 
of  It  as  a  hopeless  task,  and  at  length  they  became  seriously  alarmed,  so  much 
wo,  hideed,  that  a  board- meeting  was  held  on  Chat  Moss  to  decide  whether  I 
dbould  proceed  any  former.  They  had  previously  taken  the  opinion  of  other 
cogine^^  who  reported  unfavourably.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however, 
bsdt  to  go  on.  An  immense  outlay  had  been  incurred,  and  great  loss  would 
teiYe  been  occasioned  had  the  scheme  been  then  abandoned,  and  the  line  taken , 
1|W  another  rente.  So  the  directors  were  compelled  to  allow  me  to  go  on  with 
nqr  i4ans,  of  thfe  ultimate  success  of  which  I  myself  ^ever^  for  ^"^^J^gWf^ 
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doubted.  Determined,  thereforey  to  pewevCTe  as  before,  I  ordered  tbe  work 
to  be  carried  on  vigorously,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  connected  with 
the  undertaking,  in  six  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  board  had  held  its 
special  meeting  on  the  Moss,  a  locomotive  en^ne  and  carriage  passed  over 
the  very  spot,  with  a  party  of  the  directors'  fnends,  on  their  way  to  dine  at 
Manchester." 

The  idea  b^  which  he  was  influenced  in  assuming  that  a  safe  road 
could  be  earned  across  the  floating  bog  was  this — "  That  a  ship  floated 
in  water,  and  the  moss  was  certainly  more  capable  of  supporting  such  a 
weight  than  water  was,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  could  once  get  the  ma- 
terial to  floaty  he  would  succeed."  That  his  idea  was  correct  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  proved  b^  the  fact  that  Chat  Moss  now  forms  the  very  best 
part  of  the  Une  of  railroad  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Nor 
was  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  hne  expensive,  the  cost  of  formation 
amounting  only  to  ^828,000,  and  it  was  Mr.  Giles's  estimate  that  the 
work  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  ^70,000 1 

During  the  progress  of  these  works  there  was  no  lack  of  ridiculous 
rumours  more  or  less  constantly  afloat  respecting  their  certain  failure, 
and  the  total  impossibility  of  their  ever  being  successful.  The  drivers 
of  the  stage-coaches,  whose  c^Ung  seemed  in  peril,  brought  the  alarming 
intelligence  into  Manchester  from  time  to  time,  that  ''  Chat  Moss  was 
blown  up  !*'  **  Hundreds  of  men  and  horses  had  sunk  in  the  bog,  and 
the  works  were  completely  abandoned  I*'  The  engineer  himself  was 
declared  to  have  been  swallowed  up  alive,  and  "  railways  were  at  an  end 
for  ever ! "  The  originators  of  these  alarming  reports  no  doubt  wished 
they  might  be  fulfilled,  and  as  they  did  not  seem  improbable  to  others, 
they  were  easily  enough  credited.  The  majority  of  people  knew  nothing 
about  railways — they  were  yet  affairs  of  mystery,  and  few  were  disposed 
to  believe  in  them  till  they  had  seen  them  put  to  the  proof.  Stephen- 
son, meanwhile,  regardless  of  all  absurd  rumours  and  gainsaying,  went 
on  steadily  with  his  work,  and  in  due  season  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  accomplished. 

It  was  far  advanced  towards  completion  before  the  Directors  had 
determined  as  to  the  kind  of  tractive  power  to  be  employed  upon  it. 
Thev  were  divided  in  their  opinions  between  horses,  locomotives,  and 
fixed  engines.  These  last  had  many  advocates,  and  the  locomotive 
very  few.  Eminent  engineers  who  were  consulted  reported  unfavourably 
on  \^s  merits.  Stephenson  was  almost  unsupported  in  urging  its  adop- 
tion. He  alone  had  confidence  in  its  powers,  and  understood  what  it 
could  be  made  to  do.  He  had  a  long  contest  with  the  Directors  ere  he 
could  bring  them  round  to  his  views.  Influenced,  however,  at  length 
by  his  persistent  earnestness,  not  less  than  by  his  arguments,  they  re- 
solved to  offer  a  prize  of  ^500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  which,  on  a 
certain  day,  should  be  produced  on  the  railway,  and  perform  certain 
specified  conditions  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Four  engines  were  eventually  entered  for  the  competition.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  1829,  the  trial-match  came  off  at  Rainhill.  One  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  "  there  was  as  much  excitement  as  if  the  St. 
Leger  were  about  to  be  run."  Many  thousand  spectators  looked  on, 
amongst  whom  were  included  the  "  beauty  and  fashion  "  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Out  of  the  four  engines  entered,  two  were  withdrawn  as  not 
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fiolfilliiig  the  conditions,  a  third  broke  down  on  trial,  and  the  only  one 
that  sU^  every  test  and  succeeded  was  Creorge  Stephenson's  Rocket. 
Its  performance  is  thus  described  by  his  biographer  :— 

*^  The  engine  was  taken  to  the  extremity  of  the  stage,  the  fire-box  was 
fined  with  coke,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  steam  raised  until  it  lifted  the 
safety-valve  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  fifly  pounds  the  square  inch.  This  pro- 
ceeding occupied  fifty-seven  minutes.  The  engine  then  started  on  its 
jonmej,  dragging  after  it  about  thirteen  tons  weight  in  wagons,  and  made 
the  first  ten  trips  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  two  miles  of  road,  run- 
ning  the  thirty-five  miles,  including  stoppages,  in  an  hour  and  fort;^-eight 
minutes.  The  second  ten  trips  were  in  like  manner  performed  in  two 
hours  and  three  minutes.  The  maximum  velocity  attained  by  the  Rocket 
during  the  trial  trip  was  twenty-uine  miles  an  hour,  or  about  three  times 
tiie  speed  that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  competition  had  dedaied  to  be  the 
Emit  of  possibility.  The  average  speed  at  which  the  whole  of  the  journeys 
were  performed  was  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  or  five  miles  beyond  the  rate  spe- 
dfied  m  the  conditions  published  by  the  Company.  The  entire  performance 
excited  the  greatest  astonishment  amongst  the  assembled  spectators.  The 
Directors  felt  confident  that  their  enterprise  was  now  on  the  eve  of  success ; 
and  George  Stephenson  rejoiced  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  false  prophets 
and  fickle  counsellors,  his  locomotive  system  was  now  safe,  when  the 
Rocket,  having  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  arrived  at  the 
dose  of  its  day's  successful  run,  Mr.  Cropper— one  of  the  Directors  favour- 
able to  the  fixed-engine  system — lifted  up  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  *  Now 
has  Greorge  Stephenson  at  last  delivered  himself! '  " 

The  Rocket  embodied  all  the  improvements  which  its  constructor  had 
been  led  to  make,  one  by  one,  in  the  course  of  his  fifteen  years  of  pre- 
vious experience.  It  differed  from  bis  early  engines  at  Killingworth  in 
one  essential  feature,  the  boiler  being  what  is  called  "  multitubular," 
which  is  the  description  of  boiler  still  in  use.  The  "steam-blast"  and 
the  "  multitubular  boiler  "  are  indeed  the  two  grand  inventions  of  Ste- 
phenson's life,  and  form  the  very  soul  of  the  locomotive.  "  From  the 
date  of  running  the  Rocket  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway," 
says  Mr.  Bobc^  Stephenson,  **  the  locomotive  engine  has  received  many 
minor  improvements  in  detail,  and  especially  in  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship ;  but  in  no  essential  particular  does  the  existing  locomotive  differ 
from  that  which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  celebrated  competition  at 
Rainhill."  At  that  date  safe  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
or,  if  needful,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  was  rendered  possible  to 
mankind.  \ 

George  Stephenson  was  forty-eight  years  of  age  when  this,  the  grand 
achievement  of  his  lifetime,  was  accomplished.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years,  finishing  his  course  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848. 
During  these  nineteen  vears  he  saw  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  in  England,  and  throughout  the  world,  with  all  its  wonderful 
results.  He  himself,  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  laid  down  most  of 
the  lines  in  the  kingdom,  or  was  consulted  in  regard  to  their  formation. 
His  biographer  well  and  pleasantly  delineates  his  on-goings  during  these 
last  nineteen  years,  when  fame  and  fortune  both  were  made,  and  he  was 
modestly  enjoying  their  advantages  in  his  comfortable  retreat  at  Tapton, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chesterfield.  In  his  latter  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  enjoying  his  garden  and  his  grounds,  and  indulging 
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that  love  of  natnre  which^  through  all  his  busy  coarse,  had  never  left 
him.  His  hospitality  was  very  great,  and  many  were  the  friends  who 
visited  him  at  Tapton  House.  With  them  he  would  fight  his  battles  for 
the  locomotive  over  again ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  telling,  nor  were 
his  auditors  of  listening  to,  the  lively  anecdotes  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  illustrate  the  struggles  of  his  career.  He  would  frequently 
invite  to  his  house  the  humbler  companions  of  his  early  life,  and  take 
pleasure  in  talking  over  old  times  with  them. 

*'  He  never  assumed  any  of  the  bearings  of  a  ^preat  man  on  these  occasions ; 
but  treated  such  visitors  with  the  same  friendship  and  respect  as  if  they  had 
heen  his  equals,  sending  them  away  pleased  with  themselves,  and  delighted 
with  him.  At  other  times,  needy  men,  who  had  known  him  in  youth,  would 
knock  at  his  door,  and  they  were  never  refused  acc88s.  But  if  he  had  heard 
of  any  misconduct  on  their  part,  he  would  rate  them  soundly.  One  who 
knew  him  intimately  in  private  life  has  seen  him  exhorting  such  backsliders, 
and  denouncing  their  misconduct  and  imprudence,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  And  he  would  generally  conclude  by  opening  his  purse, 
and  giving  them  the  help  which  they  needed  to  make  a  fresh  start  m  the 
world." 

He  liked  to  visit  Newcastle,  and  on  such  occasions  would  go  out  to 
Killingworth,  and  seek  up  old  friends ;  and  if  the  people  whom  he  knew 
were  too  retiring,  and  shrunk  into  their  cottages,  he  went  and  sought 
them  there.  Striking  the  floor  with  his  stick,  and  holding  his  noble 
person  upright,  he  would  say  in  his  kind  way,  <^  Well,  and  how's  all  here 
to-day  ?^  To  the  last,  he  had  always  a  warm  heart  for  Newcastle  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

George  Stephenson,  indeed,  was  "  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,"  and 
exhibited  in  his  conduct  all  the  characteristics  incident  to  that  patent  of 
nobility.  He  did  not  think  himself  a  genius,  or  seem  to  believe  that  he 
had  done  anything  which  other  men,  equally  laborious  and  persevering 
as  himself,  could  not  have  accomplished.  He  used  repeatedly  to  say  to 
the  young  men  about  him — "  Do  as  I  have  done — persevere !"  He  heM 
that  by  perseverance  all  difficulties  might  be  overcome.  His  life  was  a 
splendid  commentary  on  this  text ;  and  though  we  recognise  in  him 
powers  of  resource  and  combination  which  are  not  to  he  expected  in 
ordinary  men,  we  may  justly  commend  his  example — his  cheerful  per- 
sistency and  steadfastness  of  purpose — to  the  study  and  imitation  ot  all 
who  may  aspire  to  be  distinguished  by  worthy  or  great  achievements. 
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It  was  with  pleasure  we  wended  onr  way  to  Northampton,  because 
the  weather  had  become  a  great-coat  less  cold,  and  we  knew  we  should 
witness  racing  in  earnest,  and  none  of  those  hankey-pankey  tricks  which 
throw  such  odium  on  the  Spring  Meetings.  Northampton,  your  readers 
should  know,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  ana  neatest  county  towns  we  came 
across  in  onr  travels  ;  but,  as  a  sporting  quarter,  it  has  gone  down  of 
late  years — especially  since  Mr.  George  Payne  has  left  Selby,  and  given 
Bp  the  Pytchley,  which  he  did  in  such  style  as  we  seldom  see  in  any 
establishment  at  the  present  time.  Probably  Lord  Stamford  and 
Ashton  Smith  are  the  only  Peer  and  Commoner  that  can  come  up  to 
it ;  bat  still  the  remembrance  of  the  golden  age  of  hunting  haunts  our 
itecollection,  and  we  sigh  when  we  think  over  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Lord  Spencer's  death,  of  course,  told  a  little  on  the  attendance  in  the 
Steward's  Stand  ;  but  still  the  tipper  Ten  Thousand  numbered  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  maintain  that  Goodwood  and  Ascot  character  which  of 
late  the  Meeting  has  attained.  The  sport  was,  as  we  always  see  here, 
admirable,  and  Borderer's  winning  the  Northampton  one  of  those 
strange  flakes  which  exhibits  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Turf,  and 
gives  such  zest  to  its  pursuit.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Metropolitan,  but  his  part  owner,  the  well-known  sporting  baker  of 
Gracecharch-street,  having  been  recommended  by  rordham  to  run 
him  to  hedge  some  heavy  bets  he  had  taken  about  him,  he  telegraphed 
for  him,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  won  six  thonsand  by  him.  Cer- 
tainly saeh  riding  we  have  rarely  seen  during  our  experience  in  racing 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  Bantam  managed  this  horse — as,  at  one 
Hme,  he  looked  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  his  horses,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  snch  a  sight  that  occurs  to  us  is  Alfred  Day's  steering 
Buckthome  for  the  Ascot  Stakes.  The  defeat  of  Happy  Land  by 
Kelpie  naturally  created  some  sensation  among  those  who  had  trusted 
the  former  with  their  money  for  the  Derby  ;  but  he  was  more  in  Smith- 
field  than  racing  condition,  and  ran  all  over  the  course  fighting  with 
Fordham^  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  very  easily.  Mr.  Parr,  al- 
though he  won  the  Two-Year  Old  Stake  with  Stockham,  thought 
Herryman,  the  other  horse,  to  be  so  much  better,  that  he  put  Nat  on 
Ae  latter  instead  of  the  former — a  circumstance  which  so  nettled  the 
great  Newmarket  jockey,  who  thought  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
MS  name,  that  he  refused  to  ride  for  him  afterwards,  and  qm'te  a  cool- 
ness exists  between  Mr.  Parr  and  the  other  jockeys,  as  he  gives  out 
his  hids  can  ride  quite  as  well. 

Croxton  Park,  where  we  went  next,  was  more  animated  than  usual; 
ahd  when  iha  Duke  has  put  off  his  sable  robes,  and  Belvoir  is  full 
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of  company,  Croxton  wQl  re^assame  that  air  of  gaiety  which  at  one 
time  it  wore,  and  which  Whyte  Melville  has  so  felicitously  described  in 
the  pages  of  "  Digby  Grand.* 

Newmarket  Craven  Week  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
obliged  to  be  present  at  it ;  and  great  coats  were  as  welcome,  both  to 
pedestrians,  equestrians,  and  carriage  folks,  as  they  were  to  our  brave 
Guards  in  the  Crimea.  The  great  match  between  Kent  and  Anton  was 
talked  of  more  than  any  other  race,  and  lots  of  money  was  depending 
upon  the  result  Kent,  home-trained  by  the  portrait-painter,  BCr. 
Sextie,  had  no  more  flesh  on  him  than  a  greyhound,  and  consequently 
could  not  climb  the  hill  at  the  finish  like  Anton,  who  swerved  twice  at 
least ;  and  if  Alfred  Day  had  not  struck  him  over  the  head  the  second 
last  time,  he  would  never  have  won ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 
dropped  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he  would  have  liked — although 
the  Stable  st<^  five  hundred  in  the  Stake,  and  several  private  friends  a 
hundred  each.  The  winner  has  another  match  with  Bosa  Bonhenr, 
after  which  he  and  Kent  will  run  on  a  par  as  geldings.  In  the  New- 
market Handicap  we  saw  what  the  Frenchmen  can  do  vrith  English 
horses,  English  trainers,  and  English  jockeys — ^as  Monarque,  one  of  the 
handsomest  horses  we  have  seen  of  late  years,  won  in  a  common  canter, 
Nat  stealing  a  march  upon  the  two  boys  on  Wouverman  and  Worcester, 
which  delisted  the  old  hands,  and  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  Buckler, 
Chifhey,  and  old  John  Day.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  in 
Yorkshire,  all  the  north  country  horses  were  short  of  work,  and  to 
that  circumstance  we  may  attribute  the  beating  of  the  ^eat  Middleham 
cracks,  Yidette  and  Ignoramus,  by  Arsenal  and  Odd  Trick. 

York  Spring  was  a  ^ood  Meeting  as  far  as  sport  was  concerned ;  and 
the  Bawcuffe  sale,  which  was  prophesied  to  be  a  failure,  went  off  with 
great  spirit,  the  Flying  Dutchman's  stock  being  in  great  demand 
with  some  of  the  Yorkshire  trainers ;  and  when  this  horse  has  good 
mares  sent  to  him,  he  is  bound  to  get  race-horses.  The  most  note- 
worthy facts  here  was,  Charles  Peek's  grey  horse.  Physician,  coming 
out  and  beating  Kelpie  and  Antiquary  in  a  canter,  and  getting  first 
favourite  for  Chester  cup ;  and  Mons.  Dobler,  who  was  to  have  won 
both  Csesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire,  in  a  canter,  for  Mr.  Drinkald 
was,  owing  to  his  cowardice,  beaten  a  head,  for  that  very  good  stake, 
the  Great  Northern  Handicap. 

The  MetropoUtan  Day  at  Epsom,  from  its  fineness,  put  one  in  mind 
of  the  Derby,  and  there  were  plenty  of  horses  to  run  for  every  race  in 
the  card.  The  French  again  threw*  in  with  Mademoiselle  Chantilly, 
who  was  in  superb  condition,  and  as  quiet  as  a  sheep ;  and  they  made 
almost  as  great  a  certainty  of  the  long  race  vnth  Monarque,  who  broke 
down  opposite  the  Grand  Stand,  just  as  he  was  going  to  tackle  Tele- 
gram and  Worcester.  Lord  Chesterfield's  horse  was  beautifully  ridden, 
and  his  lordship  was  so  excited,  he  joined  himself  in  the  cheering 
which  greeted  the  winner ;  and  noblemen  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  stamp 
win  so  rarely,  that  universal  satisfaction  seemed  diffused  around  when 
the  red-aud-blue  jacket  was  seen  first  past  the  post. 

Newmarket  Spring  Meeting,  iust  being  held  while  these  notes  are 
placed  on  paper,  was  never  celebrated  in  such  favourable  weath^, 
the  sun  being  as  powerful  as  in  July,  and  the  heath  quite  as  hard. 
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Tie  defeat  of  the  cracks  for  the  Two  Thousancl,  and  the  assomptioii 
by  FHzndand  of  the  premiership  for  the  Derbj^  has  created  an  im- 
mense sensation.  The  pace  made  b  j  Happy  Land  was  terrific,  chiefly 
on  icconnt  of  a  suspicion  hinted  at  to  Fordham  by  Lord  Ribblesdale» 
that  he  meant  to  poll  his  horse  for  Clydesdale,  of  which  there  was 
just  as  much  prohability  as  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  which  so  aroused  the  temper  of  the  litUe  article,  that  he  replied, 
they  should  soon  see  what  he  would  do ;  and  thereupon,  went  sailing 
along  four  lengths  first,  down  the  Bushes  Hill,  in  rising  which  he 
was  cau|i^t  bj  Fitzroland,  who,  splendidly  ridden  by  Wells,  won 
yeiy  easily  by  a  length.  The  Peer  was  outpaced,  to  John  Scott's  great 
mortification,  as  he  regarded  his  winning  a  certainty ;  and  Clydesdale 
had  a  diedc,  which  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  manner  he  had  been 
peppered  by  the  Ring,  who  were  unflinching  in  their  opposition  to 
nim  to  the  last  moment  Fitzroland  is  a  yery  cleyer  horse,  and  was 
amiss  all  last  year,  baring  had  a  ringbone,  which  is  now  completely 
cored.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  did  not  win  more  than  two  thousand  on 
him  himself,  as  he  was  beaten  in  his  trial  with  Beadsman  a  few  days 
preTiously;  but,  just  prior  to  the  race,  baring  had  a  gallop  with  Van 
bnnck.  Wells  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  backed  him  again  for 
the  Derby  and  for  the  race ;  and  if  he  keeps  well  until  Epsom,  he  may 
torn  out  another  Teddington. 

Before  your  next  impression  the  Derby  will  haye  been  decided,  and 
the  great  riddle  solyed.  To  attempt  to  solye  the  mystery  now,  is  too 
ron(£  for  anyone  to  attempt ;  but  if  your  readers  stand  upon  Toxopho- 
Ute,  Hadji,  Fitzroland,  Happy  Land,  and  Eclipse,  they  will,  in  all 
reasonable  probabiUty,  haye  no  reason  to  complun  of  baring  followed 
theadrioeof 

St.  James. 


mnVXBflllT  TOOIEACOU. 

These  races,  baring  been  postponed  from  the  20th  of  March,  will 
come  off  on  Friday,  the  21  st  of  May,  under  the  management  of  a  most 
able,  though  rather  youthful.  Committee.  Some  few  alterations  haye 
been  made  in  the  programme — yiz.,  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  "hop, 
step,  and  jump  **  has  been  completely  done  away  with,  and  the  *'  stand- 
ing high-leap  substituted.  A  sack  race  has  been  introduced  as  a  wind* 
up-— and  very  good  fun  a  well-contested  sack-race  is,  as  those  who  haye 
eyer  seen  one  can  testify.  This,  we  must  confess,  is  an  improye- 
ment,  as  the  former  races  decidedly  required  some  little  yariety.  Last, 
but  not  least,  a  "hurdle*'  race,  open  to  all  qualified  to  ride  as  Coriu- 
thians,  furnishes  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  one  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Uberal  spirit  of  the  Committee.  These  additions  and 
emendations  will,  we  thmk,  be  well  receiyed  by  the  public,  with  whom 
these  races  haye  eyer  been  popular,  for  they  senre  to  show  that  the 
Committee  are  not  ayerse  to  improyement,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
conducting  bodies. 
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«< '  The  sea  1  the  sea  1  the  open  sea  I-^ 
That  is  the  place  where  we  all  wish  to  be» 
Rolling  about  on  it  merrily !  * 

So  all  sing  and  say 

By  night  and  by  day, 
Jn  the  boudotr,  the  street,  at  the  concert*  and  play. 
In  a  sort  of  coxcombical  roundelay  ;— . 
You  may  roam  through  the  city,  transversely  or  ftraighty 
From  Whitcchapel  turnpike  to  Cumberland  gate. 
And  every  young  lady  who  thrums  a  guitar, 
£v*ry  moustachio'd  shopman  who  smokes  a  cigar, 

Witb  affected  devotion. 

Promulgates  his  notion. 
Of  being  a  *  Rover '  and  *  Child  of  the  Ocean  I' 
Whatever  their  age,  sex,  or  condition  may  be. 
They  all  of  them  long  for  the  '  wide,  wide  sea  I'-~ 

But,  however  they  doat. 

Why  set  them  afloat 
In  any  oraflb  bigger  at  all  than  a  boat — 
Take  them  down  to  the  l^^ore. 
And  you'll  see  that  before 
The  *  wessel '  they  *  wojrage '  in  has  made  half  her  way 
Between  Sheli-Ness  Point  and  the  Pier  at  Heme  Bay, 
Let  the  wind  meet  the  tide  in  the  slightest  degree. 
They'll  be  all  of  them  *'  heartily  sick  of  •  the  sea !' " 

— Imooldsbt  LaoKRDt. 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  heartily  amused  at  the  truth  of  ''Bird 
Ingoldsby's  "  description  of  some  of  our  amateur  seamen.  They  are 
indeed  a  wonderful  race,  and  many  exhibit  individual  traits  of  perse- 
verance and  courage,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger,  that 
in  any  other  cause  would  entitle  them  to  the  "  Victoria  Cross." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  once  a  distinguished  outsider  of  the 
**  Pleasure  Navy,"  who  possessed  a  fine  yacht,  but  was  as  innocent  as  to 
which  end  ought  to  be  designated  the  stem  or  the  stem  as  a  Gibraltar 
man  is  of  being  called  a  *'  rock  scorpion."  He  kept  his  Que  craft  in 
magnificent  order,  and  with  an  undeniable  crew,  and  a  nice  easy  life 
they  had  of  it ;  pleasant  little  pic-nics  to  various  Uttle  out-of-the-way 
coast-nooks,  and  the  mainsail  always  furled  before  sun-dowi^,  in  order 
that  the  <* burgee"  and  ''ensign"  might  come  down  with  the  flash  of 
the  eveniog  gun.  Such  an  orderly,  comfortable,  well-to-do  appearaiioe 
as  she  had-— no  nasty  wear-and-tear,  wind-and- weather  look  about  her ; 
her  crew,  too,  it  was  so  refreshing  to  see  the  amount  of  tobaoco-smokuig 
they  put  up  with  ;  and  her  skipper  —  there  never  was  such  a  nautim 
dandy  afloat — ^never  disgraced  himself  by  touching  a  rope,  patronised 
shirt-sleeves  as  being  the  most  comfortable  attire  to  appear  beside  his 
master  on  the  quarter-deck  j  and  rarely  was  that  peculiarly  delicate- 
stemmed  clay-bowl,  'yclept  a  "  London  straw,"  absent  firom  his  ruby 
lips.    Sir  Reginald  was  ruled  by  his  skipper,  and  tos  made  to  id«et 
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Ins  company  *  ibr  tbe  latter  would  aa  soon  aee  Blderfy  NidMat  go  oa 
kMird  as  a  diorongbbred  rough-ancl-readj  yachtsman. 

One  onhtcky  day  Sir  Regiimld  asked  some  ladies  on  board  ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  plain-bokiQg  geatleman,  under  a  very  plain  name. 
One  of  tbe  yonng  ladies  was  particalarly  fascinating^  and,  I  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  say^  equally  inquisitive.  There  was  not  a  rope  in  the  ship 
tbat  she  did  not  question  her  gallant  host  about — the  sails,  the  boats« 
Uie  guns,  underwent  minute  scrutiny ;  but  who  could  find  fault  with 
sach  a  beautiful  tormentor  ?  There  was  no  one  present  that  could  tell 
the  difference;  and  as  the  skipper  did  not  volunteer  to  correct  any 
mistakes  tbat  did  not  concern  him,  so  therefore  Sir  Reginald  drew 
largely  on  his  imagination,  and  invented  such  a  catalogue  of  strange 
names,  and  went  through  so  many  abstruse  evolutions,  that  the  ladies 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  nautical  education,  apd  voted  unani- 
moudy  that  he  was  destined  to  fill  a  high  position  in  the  nuiritime 
state,  nothing  short  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  A  champagne 
dejem^  finished  up  the  festivities,  and  then  his  fair  tormentor  re-opened 
her  fire,  by  declaring  she  would  and  muit  have  a  sail ! 

What  was  to  be  done? — nothing  but  a  hold  face,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. So  Captain  Brass  was  summoned  from  out  of  his  comfortable 
ttbin,  where  he  had  been  dispelling  ennui  with  the  last  number  of 
Belt 9  Life  and  bis  "London  straw,"  and  ordered  to  get  under  weigh 
ibr  a  short  cruise.  Had  a  shell  fallen  on  the  deck  the  worthy  skipper 
could  not  have  been  more  amazed.    Under  weigh  indeed  I  oh,  no ! 

Hie  mainsail  was  coated  up  nice  and  dry,  the  awning  was  rigged, 
and  every  preparation  had  been  completed  tot  a  lazy  day  ;  and,  in  the 
little  by-play  which  ensued,  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  words, 
**  See  'em  blowed  first !"  were  used,  with  a  rather  strong  expletive  in- 
dicative of  a  strong  desire  to  know  if  somebody  thought  him.  Captain 
Brass,  a  sanguinary  fool  ?  Now  it  was  probable  that  some  men,  whom 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  who  are  possessed  of  very  bad, 
hot  tempers,  would  have  served  Captain  Brass  as  St.  Dunstan  did  tbe 
aforesaid  Elderly  Nicholas,  that  is,  by  administering 

**  A  whack 
Where  the  base  of  the  tail  joined  the  small  of  the  back/' 

But  Sir  Reginald  being  young  in  years,  and  moreover  of  a  tempera- 
ment gentle  as  a  sncking-dove,  he  smiled  upon  him  the  smile  of  peace, 
and  persuaded  bis  crew  to  give  the  ladies  a  row  in  the  gig,  and  to 
aSow  him  to  steer,  which  compromise  was  surlily  acquiesced  in  by 
Captain  Brass,  who  muttered  something  about  **  Never  any  time  to  get 
things  ship-shape — no  end  of  such  knocking  about !  ** 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Reginald  chanced  to  be  down  coast,  at  a 
certain  spot,  where  a  few  of  the  "hard  laid"  sort  most  do  meet.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  he  entered  the  Club  House,  and,  from  amidst  a 
dond  of  smoke,  he  heard  a  hard,  wiry  voice  delighting  a  few  bronze- 
faced  gentlemen  with  the  story  of  the  visit  on  board  the  "  Juanita." 
From  the  glinapse  hjs  got  of  tbe  speaker's  face,  he  fancied  he  had  seen 
him  previously,  when  all  at  once  the  features  of  the  quiet,  taciturn  man 
who  had  accompanied  his  lady-visitors  flashed  across  his  memqry. 
Tbe  shouts  of  laughter  which  momentarily  arose  induced  the  poor 
young  baronet  to  retire  at  once,  but  it  was  so  dark  he  might  |is  well 
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hear  the  story  out ;  so,  ensconcing  himself  in  a  comer,  he  lit  a  weed, 
and  laughed  himself  at  the  story  of  himself,  as  it  was  told  by  one  c^ 
the  best  mimics  of  his  day,  and  a  regular  sea-dog  into  the  bargain. 

Withdrawing  silently,  he  neither  got  in  a  passion,  nor  vented  his 
feelings  in  any  manner,  save  lighting  another  cigar,  which  he  pufied 
with  intense  vigonr.  Ten  minutes  more  saw  him  on  the  deck  of  his 
fine  cutter,  but  instead  of  ffoing;  quietly  down  to  his  cabin,  as  in  olden 
times,  all  hands  were  oraered  on  deck.  Captain  Brass  was  aroused 
from  his  slumbers.  Stem,  quick,  short  orders,  were  shot  forth  with 
determined  vigour.  The  crew  saw  something  unusual  was  up,  and  CSaptain 
Brass  saw  it  was  all  up  with  him  too.  The  vessel  was  speedily  under 
weigh,  and  a  hard,  stormy  night  was  put  through  after  a  fashion  that 
made  all  hands  quake.  For  three  months  the  « Juanita**  remained 
about  that  station ;  she  seldom  came  to  an  anchor,  and  was  always  seen 
creeping  in  from  sea  by  break  of  day.  She  gradually  assumed  a  hardy, 
determined,  work-wicked  look;  her  crew  withal  were  merry,  light- 
hearted  fellows ;  her  captain  was  observed  to  be  particularly  snuurt,  and 
always  wore  his  jacket  now  on  the  quarter-deck ;  but  her  owner  was 
the  mystery.  Nobody  could  think  this  was  the  young  know-nothing 
old  "  Hardd^uarter"  had  so  graphically  caricatured.  The  men  swore  he 
was  a  devil  mcamate,  for  he  was  never  so  happy  as  in  the  middle  of  a 
gale ;  and  it  was  not  lying  on  the  deck  he  was  then,  but  at  the  tiller, 
or  lending  a  hand  to  rouse  here,  or  pull  there,  or  pricking  off  the 
chart,  or  leaming  something  or  other  of  the  cnd%  of  yacbtsmanship. 
Brass,  too,  had  undergone  as  great  a  change— was  ready  for  getting 
under  weigh  at  ten  minutes*  notice,  the  spars  never  required  two  days  to 
scrape  now,  and  the  gig  was  not  getting  a  diurnal  coat  of  paint.  Sir 
Reginald  has  got  through  the  hawse  pipes  now,  and  many  a  Bcdand  he 
gives  old  Hardquarter  ror  his  Oliver. 

>  Others  there  be  who  will  cruise  from  Dursey  Island  to  Doomsday, 
and  never  care  more  than  to  know  that  the  wine-lockers  are  full,  the 
cook  in  rade  health,  the  steward  salubrious,  and  the  shortest  run  from 
one  port  to  another. 

But  we  are  proud  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  yachtsmen  of  the 
present  da^  are  something  more  than  mere  passengers  on  board ;  and, 
whilst  not  indifferent  to  the  substantial  recreations  which  life  renders 
necessary  at  stated  periods  of  the  day,  yet  still  their  nautical  abilities 
do  extend  beyond  the  circumference  of  a  gold-band,  and  that  tibe  bright- 
ness of  their  buttons  is  oftener  dimmed  by  salt  than  by  soda-water. 

A  few  more  weeks  now,  and  the  gay  craft  will  muster  strongly  on  the 
different  stations. 

We  perceive  that  yachting  interests  are  progressing  in  the  colonies. 
At  Sydney  there  was  a  Regatta  held  on  the  30th  of  January.  The 
Mayor  presented  a  handsome  silver  cup  to  be  contended  for,  to  whidi 
were  added  a  sweepstakes  of  five  guineas  each.  There  were  six  entries, 
but  only  four  came  to  the  starting-buoys  —  viz.,  the  Annie  Ogle,  the 
Surprise,  the  Eclipse,  and  the  Enchantress.  The  Mischief  and  the 
Frolic  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  After  a  well-contested  match^  the 
Annie  Ogle,  of  1 7  tons,  was  declared  the  winner.  She  was  built  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  in  the  colony. 
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GHRONIOLES  OF  AH  OLD  BACE.-Ne.  U. 
vai  n^ovn  or  tbm  mmb  bsascb. 

CpAPTSE  HZ. 


"  Loiiet  long  ago,  beyond  the  mUtj  ^uuse 

Of  twioe  a  tboqsand  years. 
In  Erin  old  there  dwelt  a  mighty  raoe. 

Taller  than  Roman  spearq ; 
Like  oaks  and  towers  they  had  a  giant  grace> 

Were  fleet  aa  deers," 


A  HimBRBD  tevcliM  blaied  in  the  Grtat  Hall  of  the  Rid  BFaaeh^ 
slanciiig  brightiy  from  the  shining  arms  that  hmie  on  the  walls,  and 
B^^ff  np  the  maay-ooloored  banners  that  drooped  aboTe  Aem ;  and 
w  up  ike  long  tables  glittered  the  rich  spoib  of  the  stranger,  Strong 
ipead  foanied  in  bright-hooped  quaighs  of  polished  yew,  and  the  dark 
wine  of  the  Firbolgs*  sparkled  in  siher  and  brazen  goblets.  Long  will 
Efin  look  ere  she  behold  again  Ae  peers  of  those  who  met  that  night 
beaeath  that  royal  roof-tree.  On  Wd-fought  field  and  rolling  wave 
thej  bought  their  right  of  entrance.  There  sat  <*  Geltehar  of  the 
Battles,''  and  ^^Laeghair^  the  Victorious,"  Munremar,  Gethem,  and 
the  gr^  head  oi  royal  Amer^n ;  there  were  the  seven  npble  sons  of 
Fergus,  and  three  fair  princes  of  tlie  blood-royal  of  Ulster — Cormae 
the  Strong,  Glaisn^,  and  Irial.  There  towered  the  giant  bulk  of 
Ooiinal  C^rnach,  his  dark  locks  clustering  on  his  broad  forehead  like 
a  cu^ed  wild  bull.  Next  him  rose  the  graceful  form  of  Athaim^  the 
.  sweetest  poet,  but  the  haughtiest  heart,  in  £rm.  His  gold  armlets 
gashed  as  he  swept  his  harp  with  easy,  flying  touch,  while,  with  dark 
flashing  eye,  he  sung  how  Leinster  mourned  her  insult  to  his  pride, 
for  which  her  best  blood  drenched  the  heights  of  £dar,t  and  her  gal- 
lant king  fell  beneath  the  victor  arm  of  Connal.  Above  him  sat 
Cuchullin  the  Grenerous,  after  the  sons  of  Usna  the  fairest  form  and 
noblest  soul  of  all  the  Red  Branch.  Tl^ere,  too,  scowled  the  low  brow 
and  fierce  small  eyes  of  Barach,  the  son  of  Leide ;  he  was  brave  as  a 
hungry  wolf,  but  he  was  as  greedy  too,  and  would  give  blood  for  gold. 
And  numy  a  hero  more  was  tber^,  whosf  name  still  lives  in  Erin's 
song,  though  )us  ffree^  eairo,  long  ages  since,  is  level  with  the  lowly 
sod.  Far  up  the  hall,  but  full  fVonting  the  wide  entrance,  rose  the 
massive  stone  ohair  whereon  the  winner  of  the  samcs  was  wont  to 
take  liis  seat  as  master  of  the  feast.  On  either  side  of  it  sat  Ardan 
and  Ainl^.     But  whose  is  the  noble  form  that  towers  between  them 

*  JFtr^Kf^wni  JB^Msh  or  Beige.    The  Oeltie,  or  Belgio»  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  wiio  also  colomsed  many  parts  of  the  British  isles. 
t  P^n  Bdatt  now  t|ie  ^ill  of  Mowth, 

vol*,      ill.  r^  T 
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like  a  royal  pme  ?  His  heavy  chestnut  locks  cluster  to  his  shoulders, 
and  the  calmness  of  inborn  majesty  rests  on  his  broad  fair  forehead, 
and  his  full  eye  sparkles  with  noble  thoughts,  as,  bending  forward,  he 
listens  to  the  swelling  song  of  Athaim^ — *'  Gentle,  brave,  and  beau- 
tiful, there  is  none  in  Erin  like  thee,  Naisi,  flower  of  the  sons  of 
Usna;  and  the  sons  of  Usna  are  The  Flower  op  the  Red 
Branch.*' 

As  the  clear  sweet  voice  of  Athaim6  ended,  the  wild  notes  of  Clana 
Rudri's  war-song  came  pealing  through  the  doorway.  Then  the  war- 
riors rose  up  in  their  places,  and,  amidst  the  clash  of  shields  and  ring- 
ing clang  ot  sword-blades,  the  King  of  Ulster  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
Bdl  Branch.  The  royal  diadem  glittered  on  his  brow»  and  the  folds 
of  his  fallin  (mantle)  were  fastened  on  his  breast  by  a  torque  of 
massive  ^old ;  and  though  dark  thoughts  gathered  in  his  eye,  and 
knitted  his  brow,  he  looked,  in  every  step,  a  monarch,  as  he  strode  up 
the  hall  to  the  King's  seat,  midway  on  the  eastern  side.  Standing  on 
the  uppermost  step,  he  glanced  round  proudly  on  that  noble  assembly, 
and)  raising  himself  to  the  full  height  of  his  mighty  stature,  he  said*- 

^*  Princes  and  warriors,  your  keen  blades  have  rusted  long  in  boars' 
and  wolves'  blood,  but  I  have  tidings  whereat  they  will  brighten  in 
their  scabbards.  The  dark  ships  of  Meva  the  Wanton  are  ploughing 
our  waters,  and  her  savage  hordes  are  trampling  our  soil.  But  already 
the  eaffles  of  Rathlinn  are  screaming  for  blood,  and  if  they  be  not 
glutted  before  another  moon,  the  shame  lie  vrith  the  Bed  Branch.  Let 
a  leader  be  chosen  to-night,  for  the  clans  must  be  mustered,  and  the 
hosting  must  move  northward  with  the  breaking  dawn.  When  next 
we  meet,  my  heroes,  it  must  be  to  choose  a  wearer  for  the  cro?mof 
Connaught." 

When  the  king  ceased  speaking,  then  pealed  forth  a  shout  that  shook 
those  lofty  rafters,  and  taking  the  golden  cup  from  the  hands  of 
Cuchnllin,  he  drank  the  doeh'^tn-dhurnu  ;  and,  as  he  strode  down  the 
hall,  his  glance  met  the  scowling  eye  of  Barach  in  one  dark  meaning 
look.    And  so  he  passed  forth  from  the  Bed  Branch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  IMBA6  FOB  OSNA. 


^'  By  the  Apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Eichmond." 

The  king's  couch  of  fragrant  heath  was  hiid  in  the  entrance-chamber 
of  the  Palace,  and  over  it  was  spread  the  rich  broad  skms  of  the  forest 
deer ;  but  the  king's  thoughts  were  not  such  as  bring  sleep  to  innocent 
toU.    The  torch  above  his  head  flickered  in  the  night  breeze,  and  its 
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wiTering  light  fell  on  a  man  that  stood  hefore  him.  He  was  tall  and 
strong-Umhed,  his  face  was  stained  with  the  red  dye  of  the  alder»  and 
Ikia  left  arm  was  honnd  in  the  folds  of  a  blood-stained  mantle ;  he  was 
speaking  fast  and  earnestly,  and  there  was  a  cursed  look  of  hatred  in 
his  eye»  and  hb  lower  Up  qoivered  with  bitter  malice — 

"After  he  had  slain  my  fosterers  with  his  sling,  we  fought  till  our 
swords  were  shivered,  and  the  ground  was  trampled  round  us  as  by 
two  mountain  bulls." 

''But  aic thinks,  friend/'  said  the  king,  'Hhou  hast  left  small  mark 
of  thy  prowess  upon  thine  enemy ;  he  was  here  to-night,  and  not  a 
curl  is  shorn  from  his  dainty  head." 

"  Because  the  cursed  hound  hung  on  my  left  arm,  and  well-nigh 
tore  it  from  the  socket.  But  he  wSl  never  boast  aeain  of  Luath's 
speed,  for  I  left  the  brute  wallowing  in  her  heart's-blood  beside  old 
Angus." 

"Thou  hast  thy  revenge,  then,"  said  the  king,  with  a  cold  dark 
sneer ;  **  the  dog^s  life  is  fair  eric*  for  thy  two  foster-brethren." 

The  strong  frame  of  the  other  trembled  with  passion. 

"  Never  1  May  the  pale  fire  wither  me  if  I  leave  his  track  by  night  or 
day,  in  field  or  forest,  till  I  leave  him  on  his  back  stark  and  stiff,  as 
poor  Muirhis  and  Donal  Roe  are  lying  now,  with  their  cold  eyeballs 
staring  up  into  the  night !" 

"  Cherish  thy  vengeance,  then,  and  practise  thy  shooting,"  said  the 
king.  "  Hence !  get  food  and  sleep,  and  put  on  thy  fooFs  face  again, 
for  I  have  other  work  for  thee  to-morrow." 

Then  the  man  went  forth,  muttering  between  his  set  teeth ;  but  the 
king  lay  long  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
motionless  on  the  ground ;  and  the  pine-torch  burned  low,  and  flickered, 
and  went  out ;  and  the  cold  white  moonlight  streamed  into  the 
chamber.  Then  the  king  looked  up,  and  a  strange  shudder  passed 
over  him  ;  and,  wrapping  himself  m  a  mantle,  he  went  forth,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

One  soUtary  camp-fire  was  gUmmering  far  down  upon  the  plain,  but 
all  the  world  beside  was  sleeping  in  the  calm  moonlight.  And  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  the  night-wind  through  the  woods  came  up  to  his  ears 
like  the  long-forgotten  memories  of  the  past ;  and  with  a  heavy  sigh 
he  turned  towards  the  path  that  led  down  the  rath  side.  But  even  as 
he  came  near  the  hazel  grove,  his  heart  bounded,  stood  still,  and  then 
throbbed  like  thunder  in  his  breast ;  and  a  tingling  shiver  passed  over 
every  limb,  and  the  cold  drops  burst  out  upon  his  brow.  And  yet  a 
stouter  soul  than  Ulster's  king's  ne'er  rose  in  danger.  What  is  it 
appals  him  now  ? 

Gliding  slowly  under  the  shadow  of  the  wood  came  a  figure  clothed 
in  a  dark  mantle,  but  the  broken  moonlight  glanced  through  the  trees 
on  a  fair  pale  face  and  golden  hair.  It  passed  inwards  towards  the 
women's  gate. 

"  Speak  I"  cried  the  king  hoarsely ;  "  why  dost  thou  come?" 

Rage  struggled  with  horror  in  his  face,  and  then  clenching  his  teeth, 
and  raising  his  javelin — though  it  trembled  in  his  hand  like  a  reed  in 

♦  Erie  was  the  term,  in  the  Brehon  code,  for  the  compensation  exacted 
for  criminal  offences.    Capital  punishment  was  not  in  ttB3.igi^i^g^  byC^OOQlc 
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the  tempest — he  hurled  it  at  the  figure  as  it  passed  throu^  the  dstk 
entrauce.  The  weapon  struck  the  strong  oak  door-post  with  a  heavy 
jar,  and  the  next  day  the  strongest  man  in  the  royal  gu&rd  could  not 
tear  it  forth. 

But  the  king  sprang  madly  down  the  pathwaj^,  and,  Wdll-high  M- 
bg  over  the  drowsy  sentinel  on  the  outer  causeway  of  the  rath,  he 
rushed  out  into  the  plain.  There  he  halted  suddenly,  as  if  hi  shame 
for  his  headlong  flight;  apd  facing  fiercely  round/ he  looked  up  de- 
fiantly, as  though  he  would  dare  pursuit.  But  he  only  saw  the  rath, 
with  Its  white  buildings  rising  fair  and  tall  against  the  dark  sky,  and, 
turning,  he  bent  his  steps,  ponderikig  deeply  as  he  irent,  to  the  gtetA 
fire-tower  by  the  old  wood  of  Bambaeth. 

Thrice  the  height  of  a  tall  man  from  the  erouud  was  the  level  of  the 
dark  entrance,  and  the  king  ascended  slowfy  the  broad  .wt>oden  stcnpft 
that  reached  it,  and  struck  loudly  on  the  strong  oaken  door  with^tne 
hilt  of  his  skean.  A  shrill  toice  fVom  within  answered  quickly,  de- 
manding his  name  and  wishes,  and  the  king  said,  ''^  Ck>nnor  Mac  Netea 
would  speak  with  Cathbad  the  Seer.*'  Then  the  heavy  bars  fell,  and 
the  door  opened  slowly  inward,  and  a  yellow  glare  mingled  with  the 
pale  moonlight. 

The  roof  of  the  chamber  was  lofty,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  car- 
tains  of  dark  red  linen.  On  the  floor  lay  many  strange  and  unwaiiike 
implements,  and  a  great  white  owl  flapped  softly  round  tne  wall,  as  if  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  the  stranger.  An  earthen  pah  ill  the  centre 
of  die  room,  placed  on  a  small  pillar,  and  filled  with  resin  and  goaf  s-fkt, 
blazed  like  a  torch ;  and  by  its  light  an  aged  man  was  tracing  myste- 
rious siffns  on  a  blackened  board.  Bis  eyebrows  and  hait  were  white 
as  the  £*ifted  snow,  and  so  was  the  beard  that  swept  his  girdle ;  but  the 
fire  of  undying  youth  was  in  his  black  foil  eye,  aUd  his  spare  tall  frame 
was  straight  as  an  ancient  piue.  Not  so  his  strange  companioil. 
Though  eighteen  returning  summers  had  ripened  his  mind  beyond  the 
common  strength  of  manhood,  they  had  but  stuuted  and  aefi)fmri 
his  body*  His  head  scarce  reached  to  the  king's  girdle  as  he  stood 
before  him ;  his  limbs  were  small  and  delicate,  and  his  fkce  was  pale^ 
but  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  soul,  as  a  mountain  lake  reflects  the 
shadows  of  the  sky. 

None  knew  whence  came  Cahal  Caoum.  But  it  fidl  on  a  day,  three 
winters  back,  that  Naisi  the  son  of  tJsna  was  returning  firom  the  diaSt 
A  chilling  breeze  swept  the  northern  moors,  and  roi^  through  the 
ancient  forests ;  and  as  Naisi  came  down  through  the  waving  pinei  of 
Gaira  into  Eman's  sheltered  plains,  he  heard  loud  voices  and  laughter 
before  him,  and  he  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  bare-leMed 
noisy  boys,  jostling  and  pressing  round  the  sacred  well  of  Iska  B&n. 
Upon  the  great  stone  that  rises  above  the  well,  there  sat  a  little  shive^ 
ing  figure,  with  crooked  body,  and  limbs  as  small  and  slight  as  those  of 
a  mountain  kid.  The  bitinff  breeze  pierced  his  scaiity  dothing  and 
shook  his  deUcate  frame,  and  he  gazea  with  wonder  and  terror  on  the 
fierce  wild  faces  round  him ;  and  by  his  side  was  perched  a  solemn 
white  owl,  who  blinked  on  that  assemblv  with  sad  and  reflective  msiom. 

A  low-browed  dark  man,  with  twinkling  black  eyes,  came  near  the 
little  creature,  and  leanmg  his  hands  on  his  knees,  bent  forward  to 
examine  himi  timorously  yet  curiously^  even  as  a  young  hound  first  tf' 
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{iroadies  a  dead  wolf.  Then  taming  to  the  expectant  fiioet  round,  he 
said,  "  'Tis  he ;  he  passed  through  Orion  two  moons  since,  and  tha 
T^onli'*  followed  him,  so  that  the  p4eopfe  died  like  mnrrain-stricken 
cattk^** 

Now  the  speaker  was  one  who  charmed  dtseaaes,  and  eompoonded 
phynes  fVom  hitter  herhs  and  other  nauseous  things  aad  he  had  well 
nigh  slain  all  the  sick  in  Uladh  with  his  filthj  potions }  hnt  (as  is  the 
CQstom  with  the  ignorant^  the  more  he  slew,  the  more  the  refludnder 
feared  him,  and  beliered  in  him  i  so  thejr  drew  back  shndderinglj  fh>m 
the  boy*  A  little  chubby  child  had  crept  close  to  the  stone,  and  b^ 
looked  up  wonderiogly  into  the  old  young  fiio^  and  put  his  small  plump 
fingers  in  the  hand  or  the  outeast^  white  and  thin  it  was,  and  almost 
as  small  as  his  own. 

But  the  mo^er  caught  her  son,  and  drew  him  badi  in  wild  terror* 
"The  God  protect  thee  from  the  ev^  eye,  my  child  I"  she  cried. 

**  Hie  cursed  imp  will  pollute  the  saoed  wiell ;  let  us  drag  him  forth  I" 
said  a  big  bntgaidh^f  pressing  back  timorously  against  the  ch>wd. 

And  another  said,  "  He  is  one  of  the  remnant  df  those  black  sorcerers 
of  the  Tnatha  de  Duiaann,^  and  the  ibul  bird  beside  him  is  his  felbw ; 
they  always  go  twain,  and  will  change  their  shq>es  even  while  you  aie 
watdung  them.    Let  us  send  for  DubUiadi  the  priest,  to  exorcise  him.'* 

"  No  need  to  send  so  far,  said  a  bold-looking  boy,  witii  a  mischieToua 
laogh ;   **  here  is  Rori  the  iester,  who  can  do  it  as  well." 

"  Ay,  Ron,  Rori !"  cried  the  people.     "  Let  Rori  curse  the  imp.** 

Then  Rori  came,  with  his  cheeks  drawn  in,  md  his  eyes  tum^  up, 
and  his  body  pufibd  out,  af^r  the  manner  of  Dubthach  the  priest.  And 
the  boys  dapped  their  hands  and  laughed ;  and,  raising  his  rdo^  in  a 
loud  and  lamentable  tone  he  poured  forth  an  incantation  in  a  strange 
and  unknown  tongue.  Then,  going  close  to  the  wanderer,  he  placed  one 
hand  roughly  in  me  thin  soft  curis  of  his  hair,  and  thrusting  his  head 
hack  hereby,  he  ceased  his  exorcism,  and  spat  in  the  boy's  face.  Then 
the  little  creature  sprang  to  his  feet,  an  angry  red  spot  burmng  in  each 
pale  cheek  like  a  stormy  sunrise,  and  his  eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
though  his  lips  curled  with  bitter  indignation,  and,  denching  his  smdl 
band,  he  struck  Rori  full  in  the  face. 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  jester,  *'  the  cursed  rat  would  bite ;  we  must 
draw  his  teeth.  Here,  boys,  we  will  fix  him  up  for  a  mark  for  your 
shooting,  and  this  handsome  bird  shall  reward  him  that  hath  the  truest 
eye. 

But  as  he  stooped  to  seize  the  boy,  a  hand,  as  of  iron,  grasped  him 
by  the  sbonlder,  and  whirling  him  round,  threw  him  backwards,  so  that 
he  stumbled  ami  idl  among  the  people ;  but,  rolling  over  like  a  wild 
cat,  he  rose  in  an  instant,  and  turned  pale  with  inry  upon  his  as« 
sailant. 

IWering  above  them  all  by  the  head,  but  graeeftil  bb  a  siqpling  Oak, 
with  hearing  chest,  and  forward  foot,  and  flashing  eye,  stood  Naisi  the 

*  Tamk,  pronoonced  Tbanr— Plague.  These  riflitations  were  common, 
kccording  to  our  eariy  history. 

t  Brt^otdA—Fanner  or  stockowner. 

t  The  Tuatha  de  Danaam  were  said  to  have  been  a  race  of  sorcerers  who 
opposed  the  landing  of  the  Milesians  in  Ireland,  scattering  their  fleets  by  magic 
itonns  which  they  raised,  but  they  were  afterwards  subdued  by  ^  invadersiC 
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son  of  Usna.  And  the  jester  quailed  before  that  royal  form  like  a  beaten 
hound. 

Then  Naisi  stooping  took  the  boy's  hand ;  but  the  cnnning  man  who 
charmed  diseases*  cried  hastily,  *'  Touch  him  not,  noble  sir ;  he  will 
wither  thy  bones  and  fire  thy  blood  with  subtle  renom.'' 

And  Naisi  answered,  **  Nay,  fnend,  it  is  not  my  destiny  to  die  by 
poison,  sbce  I  recovered  from  the  filthy  death-broth  which  thou  gayest 
me,  when  I  lay  wounded  at  Dundalgan.''* 

Nevertheless,  the  words  of  the  man  moved  him  so  that  he  drew  bade 
his  hand ;  but  the  boy  turned  his  full  clear  eye  upon  Naisi,  and  in  that 
glance  two  noble  souls  read  each  the  other.  And,  raising  him  gently, 
the  son  of  Usna  took  him  in  his  arms ;  and  the  owl  also  knew,  by  ms 
wisdom,  that  he  had  found  a  friend,  and,  flapping  up  softly  from  the 
stone,  he  perched  with  boldness  on  Naisi's  shoulders.  Then  the  people, 
as  is  their  wont,  changed  hke  the  summer  breeze,  and  shouted  for  Naisi, 
and  blessed  him  for  his  kindness ;  and  he  went,  with  his  strange  burden, 
to  the  dwellings  of  Clan  Usna.  So  Cahal  Caoum  dwelt  with  the  sons  of 
Usna,  and,  because  he  was  wise  and  gentle,  the  people  loved  him ;  for 
the  sons  of  Usna  were  loved  by  all  the  men  of  Enn,  save  alone  by  Clan 
Rudri,  which  was  the  royal  clan,  and  hated  them  for  their  fiivour  with 
the  people.  But  when  Naisi  and  his  brothers  went  to  the  wars,  iher 
deliverea  Cabal  to  the  keepine  of  Fedleihm,  the  arch-priest ;  so  he  dwelt 
in  the  Fire  Towers,  with  Caubad  the  Seer ;  for  they  had  found  in  him 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  Now  Cathbad  and  the  owl  slept  by  day ;  but  in 
the  night  they  were  wakeful  and  full  of  wisdom. 

So  the  king  found  these  three  in  the  red  chamber  of  the  Fire  Tower, 
and  he  bent  his  head  before  the  Seer,  and  said,  *'  Father,  the  moon  of 
Baaltinn^  is  waning  white  in  the  west,  and  the  time  is  arrived  for  read- 
ing the  unborn  destinies  of  the  future.'* 

And  Cathbad  fixed  his  calm,  piercing  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
king,  and  answered,  **  The  birds  sing  sweetly  at  noon  in  the 
wo^  of  Kimbaeth,  and  the  kids  bound  playfully  on  the  plains 
of  Ardmacha,  because  they  know  not  of  the  coming  winter; 
but  the  labouring  bee  toils  ever  by  reason  of  his  knowledge^  and 
the  prize  of  his  toil  brings  him  but  death  and  pillage.  King  of 
Ulster,  the  clouds  on  thy  brow  are  not  those  which,  Kke  the  summer 
mist,  enfold  the  brightness  of  the  young  morning.  Alas,  man  I  if  that 
which  is  within  thy  present  vision  thus  presses  down  the  wrinkles  on 
thy  forehead,  how  wut  those  bear  the  future.  I  can  give  thee  know- 
ledge, but  I  cannot  give  thee  endurance." 

But  the  king  answered,  **  He  who  has  dared  to  look  on  the  un* 
buried  past  fears  not  the  dreary  future.  A  memory  of  bygone  years 
has  come  to  me  this  night,  unbidden,  which  thy  darkest  vi»on 
cannot  blot  out." 

Then  Cathbad  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  bade  the  king  sit 
down  in  silence,  and  he  said,  '<  We  will  seek  the  Imbas  for  Osna.^f 

*  Now  Dundalk :  it  was  the  residence  of  Cuchullin,  a  famous  hero  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  cotuin  to  the  Sons  of  Usna. 

t  The  Imbas  for  Osna  was  a  mode  of  divination  among  the  ancient  Irish 
(resembling  modem  mesmerism)  wherein  the  dreamer  was  visited  with 
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Andy  tetting  Cabal  with  his  face  towards  the  east^  he  placed  in  his 
hands  a  small  silver  shield,  hurnished  so  that  it  shone  like  sleeping 
water,  and  told  him  to  look  earnestly  therein  ;  and  he  placed  his  hands 
on  Cahal's  head,  and  thus  they  remained  long  in  silence,  and  Cahal's 
eyes  closed  in  heavy  sleep.  Then  the  Seer  took  the  king's  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Cabal's,  but  the  boy  cried  out  and  thrust  it  back  quickly  as 
though  it  wounded  him,  and  the  Seer  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  he 
answered,  ^*  It  is  the  hand  of  one  who  hates  those  whom  I  love." 

Then  the  Seer  beckoned  to  the  king  to  remain  motionless,  and  he  said 
to  Cahal,  '*  Look  now  to  the  east,  to  the  Rath  of  Eman,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  seest."  And  the  boy's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  but  he  an- 
swered, **  I  see  the  Great  Rath,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch,  and 
the  king's  house,  but  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch  is  clefl  in  twain,  as  by 
heaven's  fire.  And  within  it  I  see  three  pale,  lone-haired  corpses.  And 
the  women  are  keening  over  them ;  but  I  cannot  know  their  features  in 
the  darkness.  And  far  up  in  heaven,  in  the  blue  sky,  right  over  the  pa- 
lace, I  see  a  fearful  doud  all  glowing  angry  red.  Slowly,  slowly,  it  sinks 
upon  Eman."  Then  he  shuddered,  and  said,  '*  There  is  a  vein  of 
blood  I  'tis  streaming  down  the  white  walls  ;  I  hear  it  plashing  on  the 
stones  !  But  now  I  can  see  no  more,  for  the  dark  red  mist  is  hanging 
even  to  the  ground." 

Then  Catbbad  said,  *'  King  of  Ulster,  hast  thou  heard  enough  ?" 

And  the  king^s  face  was  pale  and  rigid  as  though  he  had  been  dead, 
and  the  cold  drops  glistened  on  his  brow,  but  his  mouth  was  set  hard  and 
firm,  and  his  lips  curled  scornfully,  as  he  said,  *'  He  hath  well  learned 
his  task ;   let  him  finish  it.     I  would  hear  of  future  ages." 

And  Catbbad's  face  was  stern  and  sad  ;  and  he  remained  long  silent, 
with  his  bands  on  the  boy's  head.  And  then  he  said,  "  Look  now 
towards  Eman,  and  tell  me  what  seest  thou  ?"  And  Cahal  answered 
slowly  and  whii^ringly,  "  Eman  is  no  longer.  The  plain  is  a  forest, 
and  me  places  of  the  Green  Rath  is  a  low  brown  hill.  And  there  is  no 
pleasant  sunshine,  but  a  leaden  cloud  over  the  land.  And  I  hear  the 
clash  of  swords  and  the  cries  of  death,  and  anon  the  roar  of  flames.  And 
I  see  strange  flashes  of  lurid  light."  And  he  muttered  lowly  to  himself, 
and  then  became  silent. 

Then,  after  a  space,  Catbbad  asked  him  again,  **  What  canst  thou 
see  now  ?"  And  he  answered,  shuddering,  "  Blood,  blood  I  blood  and 
flame."  And,  with  a  fearful  cry,  he  awoke,  and,  looking  up  at  Catb- 
bad, said,  **  Master  the  shield  is  clouded  to-night.  I  can  see  no- 
thing," for  he  knew  not  that  he  had  slept. 

But  the  Seer  answered,  <'  Thou  hast  seen  even  too  much,  boy,  get  thee 
to  sleep."  Then,  looking  upon  the  king,  he  saw  that  the  veil  of  inward 
thought  was  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  forbore  to  speak.  So  the  king 
sat  long  Uke  one  in  a  trance ;  but  when  the  grey  light  of  morning 
glimmered  through  the  eastern  window,  he  rose  and  went  forth,  but 
spoke  not. 
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Two  great  sdiools  g£  paintiiig  exereised  a  paramount  infltienee  mi 
Italian  art  for  a  period  m  about  one  hundred  yeara^  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  eentui^  to  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth*    At 
the  commencement  of  this  penod^  Art  had  for  some  time  been  dedimng^ 
except  in  the   schools   of  Venice  (    mannerism  and  affectation  had 
replaced  the  pure  and  fervent  faith  of  the  earlier  masters,  and  the 
deep  love  of  oeautj  and  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  vocatien 
which  had  animat^  those  who  succeeded  them.     From  this  state  <rf 
degradation.  Painting  was  for  a  time  raised  up  by  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  great  men^  belonging  to  the  Eclectic  and  Naturalist  schoolsy 
whose  views  of  Art  and  methods  of  workii^  were  diametricdllj  opposed, 
and  who  were  actuated  by  the  strongest  fedings  of  jealousy  and  dis* 
like  towards  each  other;  feelings  which  manifestea  Uiemselves  not 
only  in  the  fair  and  natural  rivalry  of  striving  to  surpass  each  other  in 
pictorial  excellence,  but  also^  in  the  case  of  Uie  Naturalists,  led  to  the 
employment  of  the  assassin's  dagger  and  the  poisoned  cup,  ever  too 
ready  instruments  of  Italian  vengeanoe,  but  which  should  never  have 
disgraced  the  peaoefhl  and  beautiful  art  of  painting.    Bologna  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Eclectic  school,   established  by  the  Carracci; 
Naples  of  Uie  Naturalist,  founded  by  Caravaggio  and  Ribera.    The 
aim  of  the  former  was  to  collect  into  one  perfect  and  harmoniona  whole 
the  various  beauties  observable  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  brightest  era  of  Italian  art ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  imitate  nature  with 
absolute  and  indiscriminating  fidelity,  copying  her  defects  as  well  as  her 
beauties.    Selection  was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  one,  imitatioa  of 
the  other ;  and  in  both  there  was  truth  and  vitality,  mixed  up  with 
falsehood  and  conventionalism*     The  Eclectics  forgot  that  inventioa 
and  originality  are  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  genius^  which,  fettered 
by  cold  and  formal  rules,  and  set  to  gather  fVom  this  school  its  style 
of  drawing,  firom  that  its  method  of  colour,  and  from  a  third  its  system 
of  chiaroscuro,  soon  becomes  lifeless  and  mechanical,  and  loses  that  in* 
diriduality  and  power  which  ought  to  characterise  it.    The  Naturalists 
forgot  that  indiscriminate  imitation,  however  successful,  is  but  low  and 
second-rate  art,  and  that  the  object  of  the  highest  efibrts  of  painting 
ought  to  be,  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  those  emotions 
which  the  sight  of  the  original  would  call  forth,  rather  than  to  deceive 
him  by  the  production  of  a  momentary  illusion  induced  by  fidelity  of 
colour  and  power  of  chiaroscuro*    These  two  scho<^  were,  as  we  have 
said,  animated  by   mutual    and   bitter  hostility;    but,    in   spite  of 
this,  they  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  each  other,  so  that  the 
works  of  some  of  their  followers  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to 
both,  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  by  external  evi- 
dence alone,  to  which  school  they  actually  belonged.     Both  also  pro- 
duced great  painters ;  among  the  first  of  whom  stand  Caravaggio  and 
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&beni,  (he  fotliidert  of  the  Naturalist  school  of  Naples,  whose  lived  are 
characterised  by  that  trariety  of  incident  and  strangeness  of  adrenture 
which  entitle  tlretn  to  ft  jplace  in  the  Bomanoe  of  Art. 

Michael  Angelo  Amenghi  was  bohi  at  Cararaggio  in  the  Milanese,  in 
1569,  a  place  which  is  also  remarkable  as  having  given  birth  to  Polidoro 
Caldarft,  a  painter  of  gteat  and  graceful  genius.  Both  of  these  artists 
werie  of  lowlv  birth,  and  carried  tnortar  in  their  youth,  elevating  them* 
selves  frotn  ^at  servile  occupation  solely  by  the  force  and  energy  of  their 
genius.  This  fhther  of  Caravaggio  fblbwed  the  trade  of  a  mason,  and 
was  accustomed  to  prepare  plaster  ftr  the  Use  of  the  fVesco-peinters  at 
Milan  ^  ftnd  bis  son,  Innng  thus  early  inttoduced  into  the  company  of 
artiftts,  and  having  their  works  constantly  before  hid  eyes,  soon  became 
inspired  vrith  a  passion  for  Art,  while  his  natural  genius  was  so  exUH- 
ormnary,  that,  without  systematic  study,  without  the  teaching  of  any 
particular  master,  vnthout  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  of  the  antique^ 
out  solely  from  an  attentive  and  a  loving  examination  of  nature,  he 
rapicQy  became  a  great  painter.  Natut«,  indeed,  Was  his  goddesH^ 
devoutly  and  constantly  worshipped.  He  painted  fVom  her  alone^ 
without  selection  and  without  adfdition,  giving  the  Ugly  and  the  mean 
as  well  as  the  beantiful.  During  four  or  five  years,  he  devoted  himsetf 
to  portrait-painting,  and  hi%  likenesses  w^re  distinguished  for  their  power 
and  truth.  He  imitated  deftcts  as  well  as  beauties,  knd  carried  thiii 
slavish  adherence  to  nature  into  the  higher  department  of  historic^ 
pabting.  On  one  occasion,  some  fine  antique  statues  were  pointed  out 
tg  him  as  the  fittest  models  fbr  one  who  aspired  to  become  a  great 
ptunter.  Hia  only  answer  was  to  point  to  the  passers-by,  and  assert 
that  nature  bad  given  the  best  models.  Then,  in  order  to  give 
point  to  his  Words,  he  tailed  to  him  a  gipsy  who  happened  tb  be  in 
the  street,  led  her  tb  a  tavern,  and  there  painted  an  admirable  picture  of 
her,  in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  characteristic  act  of  fortune- 
tc^ng. 

Car&vagKio  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents  as  ft 
pahnter,  and  affected  to  despise  the  works  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
this  haughtiness,  together  with  his  violent  temper,  made  many  enemies, 
and  involved  him  in  freouent  quarrels,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  fiy  from  Milan  and  take  refuge  in  Venice.  There  he 
derived  very  great  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  Works  of  Giorgione, 
and  some  bf  the  pictures  which  he  painted  at  this  period  are  much 
superior,  in  point  of  harmony  and  sofrness  of  colouring,  to  the  darker 
and  more  striking  works  of  his  later  years.  Afbr  making  some  stay 
at  Tenice,  he  repaired  to  Rome ;  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  for  a 
model,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  working  in  the  atelier  of  the 
Cavalier  GKiiseppe  Arpbo,  who  employed  him  in  painting  fiowers  and 
frnit,  hi  which  he  displayed  extraordinary  excellence  and  truthfulness  of 
imitation ;  paintitni;,  among  other  subjects,  a  jar  of  flowers  sprinkled 
with  the  freshest  deW,  in  which  the  transparency  of  the  g^ass  and  the 
water,  lUdd  the  effects  of  reflected  light,  were  most  exquisitely  por- 
trayed. He,  however,  disliked  this  sort  of  work,  and  soon  left  Arnino 
and  entered  the  studio  of  a  painter  named  Prospero,  who  praised  nim 
everywhere,  and,  at  the  same  time,  derived  considerable  profit  from  the 
works  wfaidi  he  executed  whilst  in  his  schod. 
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It  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  aims  and  triumphs  of 
painting  to  give  the  utmost  possible  roundness  and  relief  to  objects 
depicted  on  a  flat  surface,  and  to  present  these  objects  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  as  Nature  herself  does.  This  gift  Caravarao  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree ;  his  chiaroscuro  is  po¥rerful  ana  temn^ 
and  his  colouring,  in  general,  truthful  and  harmonious.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  admitting  the  sun  only  by  a  single  aperture  placed  at  a  consi* 
derable  height,  thus  causing  it  to  pass  through  the  darkened  atmos- 
phere of  his  studio ;  and,  in  thb  way,  he  obtained  a  great  breadth  of 
shadow,  powerful  rdiief,  and  the  utmost  brilliancy  for  hb  narrow  li^ti. 
His  shadows,  howerer,  are  often  too  dark,  and  there  is  too  much  brom 
in  his  half-tints  and  carnations,  which  gives  to  many  of  his  pictures  in 
appearance  of  obscurity.     "  His  figures,''  says  Lanzi,  *'  inhabit  dnn- 

Sons,  illuminated  from  above  by  only  a  single  and  melancholy  raj. 
is  backgrounds  are  always  dark,  and  the  actors  are  all  placed  in  the 
same  line,  so  that  there  is  little  perspective  in  his  pictures ;  yet  they 
enchant  us,  from  the  powerful  effect  which  results  from  the  strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade." 

The  character  of  Caravaggio  was  coarse  and  violent,  and  seems  to 
have  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  hb  Spanish  contem- 
porary, the  elder  Herrera,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  Andalusia,  bat 
whose  ungovernable  passions  drove  first  hb  pupils  and  then  hit 
own  children  from  his  house.  Caravaggio  was  constantly  engaged  in 
some  quarrel,  and  was  always  ready  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  in  the  use 
of  which  he  was  well  skilled.  He  challenged  the  Cavalier  Gmseppe 
Arpino,  who  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  boood 
to  meet  an  inferior  in  rank ;  and,  in  a  broil  at  the  racket-court,  he 
killed  a  young  man  on  the  spot,  a  homicide  which  compelled  him  to 
quit  Rome  and  to  take  refuge  in  Naples.  He  afterwards  went  to  BialtSf 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Grandmaster  Yignacourt,  of  whom  he 
painted  a  magnificent  portrait,  and  also  executed  for  the  Cathedral  i 
noble  picture  of  the  decollation  of  St.  John.  For  these  works  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  knightly  cross,  to  which  the  Grandmaster  added  a 
rich  gold  chain  and  two  slaves.  He  might  have  remained  at  Malta  in 
possession  of  affluence  and  public  approbation,  had  not  hb  passionate 
temperament  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  noble  knight  of  the 
order,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison;  from  which, 
however,  he  contrived  to  escape  and  make  his  way  to  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  supporting  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and 
then  crossed  the  straits  to  Messina.  But  misfortune  dogged  hb  steps. 
He  revisited  Naples,  intending  to  remain  there  until  the  Grandmaster, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  a  fine  picture,  should  consent  to  pardon  him. 
One  day,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  some  soldiers  near  the  door  of  his 
lodging  and  wounded  in  the  face ;  on  which  he  determined  to  embark  im- 
mediately in  a  felucca  which  was  bound  for  Rome.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  reached  the  shore,  than  he  was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  guard,  who 
mistook  him  for  another  person  for  whom  they  were  lying  in  wait. 
By  them  he  was  conducted  to  prison,  but  liberated  after  a  short 
detention,  on  the  mistake  being  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  felucca,  with  all  his  property  on  board,  had  set  sail  without  him; 
and  thus  reduced  to  despair,  and  a  prey  to  grief  and  anxiety,  the  un- 
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forhmate  artist  wandered  along  the  shore,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun, 
until  he  reached  Ponte  Ercole,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant 
fcTcr,  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  romantic  and  stormy  career. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  in  the  year  1609,  a  year  which  also 
witnessed  the  deaths  of  two  other  great  Italian  painters,  Frederigo 
Zacchero  and  Annibale  Caracci. 

In  manners,  dress  and  appearance,  Caravaggio  was  coarse  and  care- 
less, and  had  for  a  pet  a  huge  dog  as  rongh  as  himself.  He  was  fond 
of  a  tayem  life ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  having  no 
money  to  pay  the  score,  he  defrayed  it  by  painting  a  sign  for  ''  mine 
host,"  a  resource  to  which  severd  of  his  brethren  of  the  brush,  of  like 
habits,  have  since  been  compelled  to  resort  in  similar  emergencies. 
Caravaggio,  undoubtedly,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Naturalists ;  he  re- 
called Art  from  mannerism  to  truth,  and  his  school  does  not  afford  an 
instance  of  a  single  bad  colourist  Annibale  Caracci  used  to  say  of  him 
''that  he  did  not  paint  but  grind  flesh.'*  He  has  indeed  often  erred 
from  his  want  of  refinement  in  choice  of  subjects,  and  too  great  love  of 
striking  and  violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  ''  but,"  says  an  emi- 
nent critic,*  "  as  long  as  the  picture  of  *  The  Entombing  of  Christ  in 
the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Rome'  may  be  appealed  to ;  as  long  as  the '  Pilgrims 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,'  of  '  Saint 
Agostino  at  Rome,'  shall  retain  their  tone,  or  the  '  Infant  Jesus,'  once  in 
the  Spada  Palace,  crushing  the  serpent's  head,  shall  resist  the  ravages 
of  time,  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  in  similar  works  of  any  other 
master  or  any  other  school,  from  Leonardo  down  to  Rembrandt,  a 
system  of  chiaroscuro  which  shall  equal  the  severe  yet  mellow  energy 
of  the  first,  the  departing  evening  ray  and  veiled  glow  of  the  second,  or, 
with  unimpaired  harmony,  the  bold  decbion  of  masses,  and  stem  light 
and  shade  of  the  third." 

We  shall  now,  for  a  short  time,  follow  the  fortunes  of  Guiseppe 
BIbera,  better  known  by  his  Italian  designation  of  ''  Spagnoletto,"  or 
the  little  Spaniard,  given  him  when  he  first  came  to  Italy,  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  small  stature.  He  was  almost  equally  popular  in  his 
own  time  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  disputes  with  Caravaggio  the  honour 
of  being  the  greatest  master  among  the  Naturalists.  He  was  bom  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1588,  at  the  small  town  of  Xativa,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  districts  of  Spain,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Ya- 
lentia,  that  green  and  smiling  paradise  of  fruits  and  flowers,  where  the 
Albardaand  Guadamar  sparkle  like  silver  threads  amidst  the  foliage, 
and  the  white  country-houses  seem  Uke  sails  on  a  sea  of  verdure.  Do- 
menid,  indeed,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Neapolitan  Painters,"  has  claimed 
Ribera  as  an  Italian,  and  has  attempted  to  fix  his  birthplace  at  Galli- 
poli,  on  the  Golf  of  Otranto ;  but  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Cean 
Bermudez  has  settled  the  question  by  discovering  the  register  of  his 
baptism,  which  shows  that  he  was  bom  at  Xativa.  His  parents  intended 
him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Valentia;  but  the  strong  natural  bent  of 
Ids  genius  led  him  to  neglect  his  studies,  and  become  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  Francisco  Ribalta,  where  he  showed  much  promise  of  future  excel- 

*  Fnseli— Lecture  vi. 
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knee.  At  a  very  early  age,  bowever,  he  seems  to  have  left  Spain,  tnd 
made  his  way  to  Italy ;  and  we  find  him  at  Rome,  almost  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  still,  with  the  strength  of  will  which  charac- 
terised him,  seeking  for  improvement  as  an  artist,  by  coppnp  the 
frescoes  on  the  e^enor  of  the  buildings.  One  momiofi;  a  cardmaE  who 
was  passing  along  in  his  coach,  observed  a  poor  ragged  lad  absorbed  ia 
drawiii|; ;  and,  on  examining  his  work,  was  so  much  struck  by  the  ability 
which  it  displayed,  that  he  provided  him  with  good  clothes,  and  lodged 
bim  in  his  palace.  That  lad  was  Ribera,  who^  \a  his  dependent  ftnd 
servile,  though  comfortable  position,  found  himself  less  nappy  than 
when,  clad  in  rags,  he  had  copied  frescoes  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
felt  his  powers  of  application  weakened  by  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stipauius  to  exertion,  and  therefore  quitted  the  household 
of  his  generous  protector,  and  returned  to  poverty  and  independence. 
His  talents  and  originality  soon  began  to  attract  attention,  and  mark 
him  out  from  the  crowd  o^  young  asj^rants  tq  pictori^  distinction.  The 
bent  pf  his  genius  at  fir^t  attracted  him  to  the  powerful  and  sUiking 
manner  of  Caravaggio ;  but  a  studv  of  the  works  or  Raphael  and  Annibale 
Caracci,  at  Rome,  and  of  those  of  Coreggio,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  Modena  and  Parma,  improved  and  softened  his  style ;  so  that  some 
of  the  pictures  which  he  painted  while  under  the  influence  of  tjieir  ex- 
ample, are  amon^  the  most  ^aceful  and  agreeable  of  his  works.  One 
of  the  finest  specim^s  of  this  his  early  manner  is  the  "  Deposition  ftom 
the  Cro^s,"  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Martino,  at  Naples,*  a  noble  painting, 
which  rivals  the  best  specimens  of  Italian  art*  But  the  manner  of 
Caravaggio,  with  its  striking  contrasts  of  light  and  shade*  and  its  true 
and  forcible  imitation  of  nature,  was  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  Ribers, 
and  more  calculated  to  attract  the  vulgar  eye ;  and  to  it  he  soon  re- 
turned, and  remained  faithful  for  the  remainder  of  hi^  cafiBer^ 

At  this  period  Rome  was  overcrowded  with  artists,  many  of  whom 
were  men  of  high  talent ;  and  Ribera,  looking  around  for  a  field  in  which 
there  was  less  competition,  and  further  induced  by  a  quarrel  in  which  he 
had  got  involved  with  Domenicbino,  left  the  Eternal  City,  and  repaired.to 
Naples.  Even  at  this  time,  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  obligea  to  leave 
some  of  his  clothes  in  pawn  to  pay  his  score  at  his  inn,  and  to  obtain 
monev  for  the  journey.  Bnt  better  fortune  was  in  store  for  him ;  at 
first  be  obtained  employment  from  the  rip^ditori^  pr  picture-dealers, 
one  of  the  richest  of  whom,  seeing  in  bis  works  a  sure  promise  of  fntnre 
success,  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  tbe  poor  foreign 
artist  thus  obtained  a  handsome  and  well-dowered  wife,  and  a  father-in- 
law  who  could  secure  him  a  fair  field  for  his  future  exertions,  ^a^e 
and  affluence,  however,  instead  qf  relaxing,  stimulated  his  energies,  so 
that  be  was  soon  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  painter  in  Naples  and 
one  of  his  works  attracting  the  yiceregal  notice  and  approbation,  the 
road  tp  fashion  and  fame  was  thenceforth  a  smooth  one.  He  hsd 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Bartholomew,  with  an  angel 
bearing  to  him  the  martyr's  crown,  and  had  placed  it  on  a  f^te-daj^  in  a 
public  place  adjoining  the  palace ;  the  power  and  truth  of  the  painting 

*  The  Carthasian  Convent  of  St.  Martino  contains  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  the  Neapolitan  spltf)ol  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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ittraeted  an  admiring  crowd,  and  the  YioerojTy  observing  the  unosual 
eonoooise  fitun  a  baloon j,  sent  out  to  inquire  its  cause^  and  on  learning 
it»  desired  that  the  pictnre  should  be  brought  for  his  inspection*  It  was 
aoeordingly  placed,  before  hini>  and  he  was  so  struck  with  its  extraor- 
dinarj  merits,  that  he  bought  it  at  once ;  and  learning  that  the  artist 
was  a  Spaniard,  immediately  appointed  him  the  court-painter,  with  a 
salary  of  sixty  doubloons  a  month.  Thus  elevated  by  genius,  and  sup- 
plied by  powerful  patrons,  Bibera  soon  became  absolute  dictator  in  all 
matters  connected  with  Art  in  Naples,  and  we  wish  we  could  say  that  he 
made  a  good  use  of  his  power.  BuC  on  the  contrary,  history  has  re- 
corded that  he  terribly  abuaed  it,  and  inade  it  a  means  of  gratifying 
personal  malice  and  paltry  jealousy*  Indeed  the  state  of  Art  m  Naples 
daring  his  time,  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  scene  in  the 
whole  annala  of  painting. 

Bibera  was  the  acknowledged  bead  of  the  Nati^ralists,  and  determined 
to  prevent,  by  every  means  in  bis  power,  the  interference  of  artists  be- 
hoffBg  to  other  schools*  and  especially  to  the  Eclectic,  with  anything 
sonneted  with  painting  that  was  to  be  executed  in  Naples*  His  prin- 
dpal  followers  and  partisans  in  this  nefarious  plot  were  two  rumanly 
ptonters^-^BelHsario  Cmrrensio,  a  Greek,  originally  formed  in  Venice  in 
the  school  of  Tintoretto,  and  Giambattisto  Caracciolo.  The  former  of 
these  had  a  fertile  imagination  and  wonderful  rapidity  of  hand ;  but  his 
dintesition  was  insolent  and  overbearing,  and  ne  was  knowc^  through 
jealousy,  to  have  poisoned  Luigi  Boderigo,  the  most  promising  and 
amiable  of  his  puf^s.  He  had  also  been  guilty  of  anotner  disgraceful 
action  which  caused  the  death  of  one  of  Italy's  greatest  artists.  Aqni*- 
bale  Caraoci  had  arrived  at  Naples  in  1609>  charged  with  the  decoration 
of  the  churches  of  Spirito  Santo  and  Jesti  Nuovo ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  a  spe<nmen  of  his  powers,  had  painted  a  small  but  beautiful  picture 
of  a  Madonna,  which  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Greek  and 
his  faction,  and  pronounced  by  tbem  to  be  an  inferior  production.  The 
tasteless  Jesuit  lathers,  however,  transferred  the  commission  from  the 
great  Bolognese  to  his  envious  detractor,  upon  which  tbe  former,  justly 
mdigaant  at  their  breach  of  good  faith  and  at  the  slieht  offered  to  his 
genius,  set  out  for  Home  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  died  fVom  the  effects  of  fisitigue  and  e^jposure.  Such  were 
the  heads  of  the  **  Fazione  dei  pittori,"  or  factions  or  the  painters,  who 
made  the  brightest  era  of  Neapolitan  artj  so  far  as  regards  the  talents 
of  those  who  signalised  i1^  the  darkest  and  ipost  disgraceful,  on  account 
of  the  scandalous  artifices  and  infamous  cringes  witn  which  it  was  pol- 
bted. 

A  committee  had  been  appomted  by  the  Neapolitaqs,  with  the  title  of 
"  Cavalieri  Deputati,"  to  superintend  the  decor^ions  of  the  ^eat  chapel 
efSt.  Januarina*  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  whjch  contains  the  two 
celebrated  flasks  of  the  congealed  blood  of  tbe  samt,  whose  annual  li- 
quefaction tests  the  &ith  and  inflames  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  *'  fidelissima  aitii"  The  Cavaliere  Aarpino  was  first  chosen  for  the 
tadc ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  commenced  i^  than  he  was  assailed  with 
abuse,  and  all  kinds  of  persecutions  and  menaces,  by  Bibera  and  his  two 
ruffianly  assomates,  ana  at  lengdi  driven  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Monte  Casaino*    The  celebrated  Guido  succeeded  him ;  but 
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he  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor,  his  servant  being  waylaid  and  se- 
rerelj  beaten  by  hired  brayoes,  and  he  himself  warned,  that  if  he  ventured 
to  proceed  with  the  decoration  of  St  Januarius,  a  similar  fate  was  in 
store  for  him>  upon  which  he  judged  it  prudent  to  throw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  fly  from  Naples.    Gessi,  an  able  scholar  of  Guido,  then 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  honor  and  dan^r,  and  arrived  in 
Naples  accompanied  by  two  assistants  named  Batdsta  Ruggieri  and 
Lorenzo  Menini.    Scarcely  however  had  these  assistants  arrivedy  when 
they  were  inveigled  on  board  a  galley,  which  immediately  set  sail 
and  carried  them  off,  nor  could  their  master,  though  he  made  repeated 
inquiries,  both  at  Rome  and  Naples,  obtain  any  intelligence  of  tibieir 
fate.     He  then,  like  his  predecessors,  abandoned  his  task  in  disgust 
and  despair.    Bibera  and  his  friends  now  thought  their  triumph  com- 
plete, and  indeed  the  frescoes  were  now  assigned  by  the  committee  to 
Corenzio  and  Caracciolo,  and  the  altar-pieces  reserved  for  their  chief, 
Ribera ;  but  before  they  could  begin  their  labors,  the  committee,  repent- 
ing of  their  weak  compliance,   withdrew  the  commission  from  the 
ruffianly  triumvirate,  and  assigned  it  to  the  famous  Domenichino,  who 
reluctantly  accepted  the  perilous  task,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the 
munificent  reward  of  100  ducats  for  every  whole-length  figure,  for  every 
half-length  50  ducats,  and  for  each  head  25  ducats.     He  was  also  further 
guaranteed  by  the  committee,  and  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  the  Count 
Monterey,  against  the  violence  of  Ribera  and  his  faction.    But  all  was 
in  vain ;  he  was  not,  indeed,  openly  assailed  like  his  predecessors,  but 
the  voice  of  detraction  and  malice  was  constantly  raised  against  him. 
His  character  was  calumniated,  his  talents  undervalued,  ashes  were 
mixed  with  his  colors,  and  no  means  left  untried  to  render  his  existence 
miserable  and  drive  him  from  his  post.    The  Viceroy  was  induced  to 
commission  pictures  from  him  for  the  King  of  Spain,  which  were  carried 
to  the  palace  half  finished,  and  there  retouched  and  altered  by  Riben 
at  his  pleasure,  and  then,  in  that  mutilated  condition,  sent  off  to  Spaia. 
Thus  exposed  to  perpetual  persecutions  and  misrepresentations,  Dome- 
nichino left  his  noble  picture  of  <*  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Januarius,"  and 
fled  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  induced  to  return  by  his  employers,  and  ad- 
ditional precautions  taken  to  secure  his  safety.     After  his  return,  he 
made  considerable  progress  with  his  work,  but  at  length  sunk  under  the 
renewed  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  died  in  1641,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.    It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  Ribera  and  his  gang  did  not,  after  all,  gain  possession  of  the  chwd, 
for  which  they  had  striven  with*  such  determination,  and  loaded  their 
souls  with  such  a  weight  of  crime.    Caracciolo  died  the  same  year  as 
Domenichino,  Correnzio  two  years  later,  and  Ribera  executed  oolj  a 
single  altar-piece  from  the  history  of  St.  Januarius ;  while  a  stranger — 
Lanfranco,  a  pupil  of  the  Eclectic  school — executed  the  fine  frescoes  of 
the  dome,  and  finished  the  chapel. 

But  the  jealousy  and  vindictiveness  of  Ribera  were  not  confined  to 
artists  of  rival  schools.  He  also  persecuted  with  the  utmost  bitterness 
Massimo  Stanzione,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Neapolitan 
painting,  and  who  in  some  of  bis  works,  such  as  the  pictures  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Sui  Martino,  mani- 
fests an  elevated  beauty  and  repose,  a  noble  simplicity  and  deainess  of 
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lioe>  and  an  excellence  of  colour,  not  often  found  united  in  the  produc- 
tions of  bis  school.  On  one  occasion  in  particular,  Ribera  allowed  bis 
jealousy  of  this  artist  to  drive  him  to  commit  an  act  of  singular  mean- 
ness. Stanzione  had  painted  over  the  principal  entrance  of  San  Martino 
a  dead  Christ  between  the  Marys,  which  had  become  somewhat  obscured ; 
and  Ribera,  having  persuaded  the  monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it  in 
order  to  restore  its  brilliancy,  applied  a  corrosive  liquid  which  almost  en- 
tirely rm'ned  it,  in  consequence  of  which  Stanzione,  on  being  asked  to 
repaint  it,  positively  refused,  saying  that  such  a  scandalous  piece  of 
treachery  deserved  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  its  per- 
petrator. 

Historians  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  later  ^ears  and  death  of 
Bibera.  Dominici  gives  one  account  of  the  termination  of  his  eventful 
career,  whilst  Palomino,  and  his  Spanish  biographer,  Cean  Bermudez, 
famish  us  with  another  entirely  different  The  following  is  the 
Neapolitan  version  of  his  story.  When  Don  John  of  Austria  came  to 
Naples,  in  1648,  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Masaniello,  all  pushed  forward 
to  pay  their  court  to  him,  among  others  Ribera,  who  invited  him  to  a 
magnificent  musical  party,  at  which  the  young  prince  beheld  and  fell  in 
love  with  Ribera*s  beautiful  daughter,  Maria  Rosa.  He  even  found 
means  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  feelings,  overwhelmed  her  with  protes- 
tations and  presents,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  become 
his  mistress.  Afterwards  he  removed  her  to  his  palace,  then  to  Palermo, 
and  finally  placed  her  in  a  convent  in  that  city.  The  proud  spirit  of 
Kibera  fretted  and  chafed  under  this  affront,  which  the  high  rank  of 
the  seducer  prevented  him  from  avenging ;  and  his  temper  was  further 
irritated  by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  who  upbraided  him  with  having 
himself  introduced  the  Prince  to  their  daughter.  Life  became  odious 
and  insupportable  to  him,  and  at  length  he  one  day  left  his  country- 
house,  under  pretence  of  going  to  Naples,  and  from  that  time  disap- 
peared without  leaving  any  traces  of  his  fate.  This  happened  in  1649> 
when  he  had  only  attained  his  56th  year. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Dominici.  On  the  other  hand.  Palomino 
states  that  he  died  at  Naples  in  1656,  aged  sixty-seven;  and  Cean 
Bermudez  asserts  that  his  life  at  Naples  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
nrosperity  and  success :  that  he  was  the  favourite  of  successive  Viceroys 
and  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Art ;  that  he  maintained  a  splendid 
household,  visited  and  received  the  best  company  in  Naples,  and  that 
his  wife  rode  out  in  her  own  coach  with  a  waiting  gentleman  to  attend 
upon  her;  and  he  also  assigns  the  year  1656  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
This,  upon  the  whole,  seems  the  more  correct  account,  though  there  is 
a  species  of  retributive  justice  in  the  other  upon  one  whose  talents  were 
almost  equalled  by  his  crimes. 

In  the  delineation  of  martyrdom,  in  the  expression  of  rage  and 
physical  agony  in  a  truthful  and  forcible  manner,  Ribera  has  few 
equals.  He  revelled  in  such  painful  and  revolting  subjects ;  and  his 
"  Saint  Bartholomew  flayed  alive,"  "  Cato  of  Utica  tearing  out  his  own 
bowels,"  "  Ixion  on  the  wheel,"  and  many  other  pictures  in  various  gal- 
leries of  Europe,  are  equally  remarkable  for  masterly  handling  and 
power  of  expression,  and  for  the  depraved  taste  which  could  select  and 
gloat  over  subjects  so  horrible.    Ribera  was  an  admirable  portrait- 
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paintef,  and  has  left  os  many  specimens  of  his  excellence  in  this 
clepartment  of  Art.  Bis  chalk  and  pen  sketches  are  highly  finished 
and  much  esteemed  by  collectors,  as  are  also  his  etchings  after  his  own 
designs,  one  of  trhich  is  a  spirited  equestrian  portrait  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  with  a  view  of  Naples  in  the  background.  Although  diminn- 
tlve  in  stature — trhence  his  appellation  of  Spagnoletto— Ribera  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions  i  his  complexion  was  dark,  his 
features  well-formed  and  pleasing,  he  wore  his  nair  in  long  flowing 
locks,  and  his  aif  and  mien  were  dignified  and  imposing.  He  used  to 
spend  six  hours  of  toch  day  in  the  labours  of  the  pencil,  and  give  tip 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  yisiting  and  amusement.  He  had  considerable 
social  talents  and  conversational  readiness  and  trit,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  atTafds  a  favourable  example.  Oh  one  occasion  he  tras 
talking  about  the  philosopher's  stone  with  two  Spanish  officers,  who 
boasted  that  they  possessed  the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
**  I,  too,'*  said  Ribera,  "have  discovered  that  mystcty;  and  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  of  calling  oU  me  to-morrowi  ^ou  shall  see  the 
process.'*  The  officers  were  punctual  to  their  appomtment,  and  found 
the  painter  working  upon  a  half-length  figure  of  John  the  Baptist; 
upon  which  they  inquired  when  he  was  to  show  them  the  promised 
secret.  **  Wait  a  moment,  gentlemen,"  was  the  reply,  "and  you  shall 
be  satisfied.**  He  then  sent  for  his  servant,  gave  him  the  picture  to 
carry  to  a  collector,  and  desired  him  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  back. 
On  his  return,  he  brought  to  Ribera  ten  Spanish  pistoles  as  the  price 
of  the  painting,  who,  placing  them  on  a  table  before  his  tisitors, 
thus  addressed  them — '^Behokl  my  secret!  Thus  it  is  that  I  make 
gold;* 
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"LONG  AGO." 

Bright-winged  hours  of  young  Life's  gladness. 

Hew  swiftly  ye  did  fly ! 
When  SoiTow  waved  her  wand  of  sadness. 

Ye  did  die  I 
And  now  the  moan  of  anguished  woe 

Bretiks  mournfully 
On  M em'ry's  joyous  dream  of  long  ago. 

So  long  gone  by. 

Long  ag6 1  oh  I  how  its  music  falls 

In  gently  soothing  tone ! 
Shifting  the  past  to  present,  it  recalls 

Days  long  gone ; 
Brings  back  the  loved  of  former  years. 

The  idoPd  one ; 
Again  smiles  on  us  through  Love*s  sweet  tears. 

Nor  weeps  alone ! 

Long  ago  t    The  wild  glad  dreams  of  youth 

On  our  souls  return ! 
Again  the  pure  fires  of  hope  and  truth 

Brightly  bum ; 
Again  we  trust,  nor  suspect  deceit, 

Nor  think,  forlorn. 
Roughly  awakened  from  those  dreams  to  meet 

Ck)ld  bitter  scorn. 

Lotig  ago !  and  its  sweet  voices  sound. 

Now  softly  blendins 
The  tones  that  once  maae  our  spirits  bound. 

Glad  ascending, 
tip  to  the  realms  of  perfect  delight. 

With  sad  airs  lending 
That  mournful  cadence  that  dews  the  sight 

With  tears  descending. 

Long  ago !  shall  we  in  heaven 

Look  back  on  long  ago, 
To  marvel  how  our  hearts  were  riven 

By  passing  woe  ? 
Shall  we  see  its  pure,  bright  dreams  fulfilled. 

The  mystery  know. 
Why  our  hearts  now  joy,  now  agony  trilled. 

In  time  long  ago! 
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CHAPTSm  I* 

•'Is  Captain  Barton  at  homef* 

The  proponnder  of  this  commonplace  question  was  a  young  man  of 
about  five-and-twenty,  well-made,  well-looking,  and  well-dressed. 
Whether  his  eyes  were  blue  or  hazel,  his  nose  Roman  or  Grecian,  we 
leare  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers  ;  and  his  hair,  like  the  tresses 
of  Benedick's  model  woman,  ^'  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God." 
We  are  not  preparing  his  passport,  so  the  above  description  is  amply 
sufficient*  A  well-looking,  well-made,  and  well-dressed  young  man  is 
independent  of  such  petty  details.  Well-dressed,  however,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  not,  though  his  clothes  were  good  clothes,  and  his 
tailor  was  evidently  unexceptionable.  The  garments  appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  on  rather  than  put  on.  His  waistcoat  was  buttoned  ir- 
regularly ;  the  buttons  were  not  the  right  buttons  in  the  right  place. 
The  topmost  button  and  the  lowest  buttonhole  had  each  been  divorced 
from  its  legitimate  partner,  and  the  others  followed  suit  '^  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly.''  His  tie  was  anything  but  tied.  It  seemed  to 
have  got  round  his  neck  of  its  own  accord,  and  to  have  failed  in  at- 
tempting the  knot.  And,  finally,  his  hat  was  unbrushed  ;  a  symptom, 
were  the  converse  of  Shakspere's  rule  to  hold  good,  that  the  sweet 
youth  was  not  in  love.  Whether  the  converse  held  good  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  a  question  he  himself  will  decide. 

"  Is  Captain  Barton  at  home  V 

''  At  home,  sir !"  said  John,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  surprise. 

**  Yes,  at  home.    Is  your  master  at  home  V* 

"At  home,  sir!**  Then  more  decidedly,  "Oh,  yes,  sir,  he  is  at 
home ;  but  he  is  in  bed." 

« In  bed,  is  he?    Is  he  ill?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  he  is  quite  well,  but  he  is  not  up  yet" 

"  Why,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?'*  asked  the  visitor,  furnishing  himself  at 
the  same  time  with  the  desired  information  by  consulting  his  own  watch. 
**  By  Jove,  it  is  only  ten  o'clock !" 

''Only  ten,  sir !"  observed  John,  in  a  corroborative  tone ;  " and 
master  never  rises  till  twelve." 

"  True.    I  know  he  never  does.    Is  he  awake  ?" 

••Don't  know,  sir,  but  I'll  go  and  see." 

"Never  mind,  I'll  go  myself." 

And,  pushing  past  the  servant,  he  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  opened  a  bed- 
room door. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it,  John  ?"  growled  a  sleepy  voice  from  the  bed. 

"  Barton,  my  dear  fellow,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  bat 
you  will  excuse  me  when  you  know  the  reason." 

The  sleeper  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously,  and  stared  at  his  unex* 
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pected  Tisitor.    He  then  raised  his  hand  to  the  watch-pocket  which  was 
raspended  over  his  head^  drew  the  dial  from  that  receptacle, 

*'  And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eyot 
Said,  very  wiselj^ '  It  is  ten  o'clock.'  " 

"  I  know  that,"  cried  the  other,  "  I  know  it  is  only  ten  o'clock.    But 

I  lia?e  not  been  able  to  sleep  last  night '* 

"And  you  accordingly  won't  let  me  sleep  this  morning.    J  don't  see 
the  reason  of  that  proceeding,  Seymour.    However,  I  am  wide  awake 
iK>w,  so  let's  hear  what's  in  the  wind.    Anything  wrong,  eh  7" 
**  Everything  is  wrong,"  replied  Seymour. 

"Everything  wrong!    Well,  that  b  comprehensive  enough,  at  any 
rate.    Has  your  banker  broke  ?" 
"  No,  no ;  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  money." 

"  Have  you  been  goose  enough  to  fight  a  duel,  and  unlucky  enough 
to  kill  your  man  ?  Even  with  ua  that  kind  of  thing  has  gone  out,  you 
know ;  so  it  is  absurd  you  civilians  keeping  it  up." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  assure  you.  The  only  life  I  am  likely  to 
take  is  my  own." 

"  My  dear  Seymour,  what  is  the  matter  7  I  hope  nothing  serious 
has  happened.     Sit  down  here  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Barton  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  chair  which  stood  beside  the  bed, 
and  flung  a  pair  of  what  second-class  young  ladies  would  probably  de- 
nominate unmentionables,  but  which  we  will  more  delicately  call  trowsera, 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Seymour  took  the  chair  so  unceremoni* 
onsly  cleared  for  his  reception,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
When  he  did  speak  at  length,  it  was  in  a  semi-tragic  tone  which  almost 
made  his  listener  laugh. 
''I  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  existence." 
Barton  looked  at  the  most  miserable  man  in  existence,  as  if  the  in- 
spection would  disclose  the  cause  of  the  misery.  He  saw  the  ill-ad- 
justed coat,  the  wrongly-buttoned  waistcoat,  the  abortive  attempt  at  a 
tie.  He  could  draw  no  inference  from  the  fact  of  the  hat  being  brushed 
or  not,  for  the  hat  had  been  placed  out  of  his  view ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
hair  it  had  covered  was  in  the  latter  predicament,  and  that  the  chin  was 
^s  yet  innocent  of  the  razor.  Seymour  had  not  lost  his  money.  He 
had  not  fought  a  duel.  Plutus  and  Mars  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  ;  the  misery  did  not  He  at  their  doors.  Venus  must  be  the 
deity  who  had  made  all  the  mischief,  and  the  Captain  was  much  re- 
Ueved  by  the  discovery.  He  at  once  saw,  as  he  thought,  how  the  land 
lay. 

"  Pooh !"  said  he,  "  your  cousin  and  you  have  had  a  lover's  quarrel, 
that* 9  all.  Such  accidents  will  happen,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families.  Go  back,  man,  and  make  it  up  with  her,  and  don't  waken  me 
at  cock-crow  the  next  time  you  are  sulky  with  yoixr  Jiance^** 

"  We  have  had  no  quarrel,"  said  Seymour.  **  I  wish  to  Heaven  we 
had."  i 

Barton  stared. 

**  Yes,"  repeated  Seymour,  "  I  wish  we  had  had  a  quarrel  There 
would  then  be  some  excuse  to  give  the  world.*^  . .         , 
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**  ExeuM !    Exease  for  what  7" 

"  Excuse  for  breaking  off  the  match.  But  what  n^Qit  the  world 
think  of  me  now  ?  What  must  all  my  friends,  all  her  friends,  think  of 
me  ?  There  is  no  one  who  hears  it  but  will  despise  me.  I  must 
despise  myself.    Oh,  Richard,  I  am  very,  Tery  unhappy!" 

''This  is  a  bad  business,  indeed,  said  Barton,  ''  a  very  bad 
business.  I  had  no  idea  such  a  thing  could  ha¥e  hi^ipened.  And  the 
wedding  fixed  for  next  month,  too !  I  never  knew  anything  so  scanda- 
lous, so  contemptible.** 

"  I  cannot  contradict  you,"  said  Seymour.  "Even  you  perceive  the 
contemptible  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  if  you  despise  me, 
what  must  other  people  do?** 

**  What  do  you  mean,  my  poor  fellow,  by  my  despising  you  f  l%xa 
sorry  for  j^ou,  devilish  sorry,  out  I  cannot  see  for  what  I  am  to  despise 

Jou.    It  is  your  cousin  I  despise,  and  whom  every  one  must  despise, 
t  is  not  your  fault  that  she  has  jilted  you." 

*^  Jiltea  me !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  ''jilted  me  I  Ob>  if  she  had  (mly 
but  jilted  me!" 

And  he  jumped  off  his  chair,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  great  agi- 
tation, tripping  himself  in  the  trowsers  which  lay  in  the  midme  of  w 
room. 

"  Oh,  if  she  had  only  jilted  me,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  !** 

The  idea  of  the  most  miserable  man  in  existence  being  suddenly  con- 
verted into  the  happiest  by  \mfiancei  jilting  him  was  a  puszler.  Dog- 
berry's lamentation  that  he  had  not  been  written  down  an  ass  was  the 
only  case  like  it  on  record. 

"Barton,"  said  Seymour,  solemnly,  disentangling  his  feet  from  the 
trowsers,  and  returning  to  his  place  by  the  bedside,  "  I  would  give  every 
shilline  I  possess  in  the  world  to  have  been  jilted  by  my  cousin.** 

"  "Well,"  said  Barton,  in  utter  astonishment,  "  this  is  funny.  I  never 
before  knew  any  man  who  wished  to  be  jilted  by  a  woman,  and  that  the 
very  woman  he  was  in  love  with.  Here  is  your  cousin,  as  pretty  a  girl 
as  any  in  London :  you  have  been  engaged  to  her  for  years ;  you  are 
going  to  be  married  to  her  in  a  month ;  and  you  are  now  running  aboot 
my  bedroom,  spoiling  my  best  trowsers,  and  wishing  that  your  coudo 
had  jilted  you  r 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  married  to  her  in  a  month/' 
'    **  Well,  in  two  months,  in  three  months,  what  matter  when.    Ton 
'ifill  marry  her  some  time  or  other." 

"Never!" 

♦'  Never  marry  the  woman  you  love,  and  who  loves  you  T 

"She  don't  love  me." 

"  When  did  she  tell  you  that,  Seymour  ?" 

"Any  way,  I  don't  love  her,"  said  Seymour,  doggedly,  "and  thafs 
more  to  the  purpose." 

"You  don't  love  her!" 

"No.** 

And  you  have  been  boring  me  about  your  love  for  her  God  knows 
how  long,  and  making  yourself,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  a  very  considerable  ass  about  it." 
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'' A9S,  indeed !    Donkej  that  I  was  !    I  know  it.'' 
**  So  it  was  all  a  sbanii  a  farce — was  it  T    Ton  neyer  cared  for  the 
girl  V*  asked  Barton* 

"  I  did  care  for  her,"  answered  Seymonr.    **  But ^ 

"But  what  r 
**Bnt  I  *>»'/." 

"  Whew  !**  whistled  Barton.  "  Then  it  is  you  »ra  jilting  her." 
Sejmour  was  silent,  and  bis  countenance  exnibited  a  combination  of 
sbsme  and  annoyance ;  shame  at  the  confession  which  was  giyen  by  bia 
silence^  annoyance  at  the  harsh  word  by  which  Barton  had  expressed 
the  truth.  Tet  he  bad  iust  heard  without  resentment  the  same  word 
appUed  to  his  cousin,  and  had  declared  his  earnest  desire  that  she  had 
merited  the  application  pf  the  term. 

*'  And  pray/^  asked  Captain  Barton*  *'  when  did  you  niakt  this  grand 
disooTeryr" 
"  Exactly  two  months  last  Thursday,"  was  the  prompt  answer, 
*•  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  *•  you  are  wonderfully 
exact  in  your  chronology.    I  am  surprised  you  dq  not  specify  the  hour 
as  well  as  the  day." 

'*  I  eould  do  so,  if  I  chose,"  said  Seymonr ;  **  |ty,  and  the  very  mi- 
nute I  first  saw  her." 

**  You  must  have  a  precious  good  memory  then,  for  I  imagine  you 
first  saw  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  Tou  were  brought  up  together-v- 
wcre  you  not  ?" 

"  flow  stupid  you  areT'  said  Seymoun  *'  I  am  not  talking  of  my 
cousin  at  alL 

"  Whew  V*  again  whistled  the  captain*  as  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
*'  Vm  bleat  if  you  are  not  in  love  with  some  one  else." 

**  Of  course  I  am/'  answered  Seymour.  "  I  thought  you  under- 
stood that  already." 

"  Seymour,'*  said  Barton,  gravely,  '•  tbi^  is  an  ugly  affairi  and  I 
wish  I  could  see  vou  safe  out  of  it.'* 
Seymour  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 
"  Ton  are  my  best  friend,  Dick,"  said  he,  "  it  was  for  that  pur- 
pose I  came  to  you  this  morning.  Yes,  see  me  safe  out  of  it  ;  go  to 
mj  uncle  and  appease  him  ;  go  to  poor  Emma  and  comfort  her,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness.  Do  this,  Dick,  and  you  will  make 
me  happy  for  life ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  will  make  another  happy, 
whose  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own." 

This  was  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  Barton  contemplated  seeing 
his  friend  safe  out  of  it.  He  tried  to  persuade  him  to  act  like  a  man  of 
honor  and  sense.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  outrage  on  propriety  he 
was  about  to  commit ;  the  cruelty  of  acting  towards  his  coudm  in  the 
manner  he  proposed ;  the  well-merited  contempt  with  which  he  would 
be  received  by  his  friends. 

"  And  even  if  I  should  succeed  in  appeasing  your'unde,  which  it  is 
rery  problematical  that  I  should,  how  on  earth  could  I  comfort  your  cou- 
sin   ,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  marry  her  myself  7     That  would 

certainly  smooth  matters,"  added  the  Captain,  complacentlv,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  business.  '*  But  no,  I  could  not  marry 
her.     Quite  out  of  the  question,  Seymour.    There  are  some  things 
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ivhich  even  the  most  devoted  friend  is  not  called  on  to  do,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  I  admire  your  cousin  very  much,  and  hare  a  great 
regard  for  yourself^  but  I  cannot  marry  her  even  to  get  you  out  of  this 
scrape." 

The  gallant  Captain  spoke  as  if  he  had  only  to  propose  and  be 
accepted.  The  coolness  v^ith  vrhich  he  assumed  that  it  rested  with  him- 
self alone  to  take  the  place  in  the  lady's  affections  was  not  a  little  amus- 
ing. But  he  vras  perfectly  sincere  in  the  assumption.  He  really 
believed  that  he  was  irresistible  to  any  woman  whom  he  chose  to  address. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  in  and  win.  With  many  good  qualities 
he  combined  the  most  egregious  vanity,  and  his  imaginary  or  possible 
conquests  fully  equalled  those  recorded  in  Leporello's  celebrated  chro- 
nicle. Of  late,  however,  though  continuing  strong,  he  had  suddenly 
learned  to  be  merciful.  Since  ne  sold  out  of  the  army,  about  two  years 
before,  he  seemed  to  have  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Venus  as  well  as 
to  Mars.  He  withdrew  himself  almost  completely  from  the  society  of 
ladies  ;  and  if  by  chance  he  found  himself  in  company  with  an  attrac- 
tive young  woman,  he  kept  aloof  from  her  as  if  she  had  the  plague. 
This  he  did  on  principle  ;  not  for  his  own  safety,  he  alleged,  but  for 
her*s.  He  had  no  heart  to  give,  and  it  was  unfair  to  allow  her's  to  be 
engaged.  Where  and  how  he  had  lost  his  heart  he  never  told,  and 
no  one  knew,  but  of  the  fact  he  lefb  no  one  in  doubt.  All  were  made 
aware  that  he  was  in  truth  a  '*  blighted  being,"  that  the  hopes  of  his 
life  were  crushed,  the  cup  of  his  happiness  embittered.  But  the 
details  of  the  blight  he  never  confided  to  any  person,  not  even  to  his 
intimate  friend  Seymour. 

**  Anything  but  marry  your  cousin.  That  I  cannot  do.  I  will  never 
marry  anyone.  But,  seriously,  you  must  think  twice  before  you  break 
this  engagement  of  yours.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  very  selfish  on 
your  part.     To  gratify  a  whim *' 

Seymour  started  to  his  feet  in  indignation.  Barton  took  no  notice 
of  the  impatient  gesture,  and  quietly  continued  his  observations. 

"  To  gratify  a  whim,  a  foolish  fancy  for  another  pretty  face,  you 
are  about  to  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  Miss  Collins  f  Your  en- 
gagement is  universally  known,  and  has  been  known  for  several  years. 
Only  for  that  engagement,  she  might  have  been  long  ago  advan- 
tageously settled.  You  have  kept  away  many  a  man  who  otherwise 
would  probably  have  addressed  her,  and  now,  at  the  last  moment,  you 
are  coolly  turning  round  and  deserting  her  ;  and  all,  I  repeat  the  word, 
all  for  a  foolish  whim  about  another  woman's  face.  I  did  not  believe 
you  were  so  selfish.  You  think  of  your  own  selfish  gratification  of  the 
moment,  and  do  not  care  for  the  injury  it  may  inflict  upon  another. 
You  are  really  very  selfish  in  this  matter." 

"1  am  not  selfish,"  replied  Seymour.  *'If  I  were,  I  would  marry 
Emma.  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself;  I  am  thinking  of  Mary.  Emma 
will  care  comparatively  little  about  it." 

"  About  what  ?     About  being  jilted  ?" 

•*  Well,  jilted  if  you  like.    She  will  not  die  if  I  refuse  to  marry  her." 

"  I  never  said  she  would." 

"  But  if  I  marry  Emma,  Mary  will " 

"WiUwhat?" 
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*'  No,  it*s  not  stuff.  She  told  me  last  night  she  would.  Oh,  the 
misery  of  last  night !  'Till  yesterday  she  never  heard  of  my  fatal  en* 
0igement  to  my  cousin.  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  tell  her  of  it. 
Day  afl«r  day  I  postponed  the  disclosure,  though  I  knew  it  must  be 
made  at  last.     But  she  heard  of  it  yesterday  from  some  good-natured 

friend,  some  d d  eood-natured  friend  ;  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  shock  nearly  killed  her.  I  never  before  knew  how  much,  how 
deeply  she  loved  me.  I  was  the  first  man,  the  only  man  she  ever  loved • 
Oh !  Richard,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  loved." 

*•  Don't  I  though  ?"  interrupted  Barton,  in  a  tone  of  offended  vanity. 
*'  Who  has  a  better  right,  then  ?     Blighted,  disappointed " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that ;  I  know  you  have  yourself  suffered, 
though  you  never  told  me  particulars.  But  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  actually  dying  for  you,  as  Mary  will 
die  for  me.  She  will  die  if  I  marry  Emma.  She  says  she  will.  I 
thought  she  would  have  died  at  the  time.  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
mov^,  so  prostrated,  as  when  I  confessed  she  had  been  rightly  in« 
formed.  She  did  not  at  first  believe  it.  No,  Barton,  you  cannot  realize 
what  my  feelings  will  be  when  I  shall  know  she  has  died  for  my  sake. 
Ton  may  think  such  a  catastrophe  never  happens  in  these  days,  but 
you  are  wrong.  You  may  think  it  impossible  that  any  woman  could 
die  of  love  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'.  But  Mary  will  die, 
and  I  shall  be  guilty  of  her  murder.  You  may  laugh  at  me  if  you 
will '^ 

"J  laugh  at  you  V*  exclaimed  Barton,  starting  up  into  a  sitting  pos« 
tore — **  J  laugh  at  you  I  God  forbid." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  almost  whimpered  Seymour,  his  feelings  moved 
by  the  marked  sympathy  which  his  friend  evinced  for  him  in  his 
troubles,  *•  very  kind  indeed,  as  you  always  are." 

And  he  again  pressed  Barton's  hand  which  this  time  returned  the 
pressure. 

If  there  is  one  bond  more  than  another  which  knits  friends  together, 
it  is  sympathy  with  each  other's  sorrows.  It  is  stronger  than  the  idem 
veUe,  idem  nolle  of  the  Roman  historian.  An  honest  grasp  of  the  hand, 
a  single  tear  glistening  in  the  eye — these  will  affect  us  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  an  act  of  solid,  substantive  kindness.  Mere  conventional 
expressions  of  condolence  will  not  do.  They  are  shams  Grief  detects  at 
a  glance.  True  sympathy  is  a  jewel  which  can  never  be  counterfeited — 
a  diamond  which  will  not  be  represented  by  paste.  Sympathy,  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  value,  must  be  real.  The  energy  with  which 
Barton  started  up  in  his  bed,  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  convinced  Seymour  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
sympathy.  And  Seymour  felt  the  more  grateful  from  a  latent  con- 
sciousness, after  all,  that  his  own  conduct  was  not  quite  free  from  cen- 
sure. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  indeed,  Dick,  very  kind.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  that  Mary  would  die  for  my  sake.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  should  once  have  myself  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
dying  of  love.    But  I  did  not  know  Mary  then.    Until  I  knew  her,  I 
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could  not  concrive  the  depth  of  a  woman's  first  love.  Emma  and  I  were 
hrought  op  together  more  like  brother  and  sister,  and  I  doubt  whether 
she  ever  felt  more  than  a  sister's  love  for  me.  She  had  been  educated 
with  the  idea  that  I  must  be  her  husband.  She  would  probably  honour 
and  obey  me ;  but  love  me — no,  she  n^ver  eould  love  me  as  Mary  lo?es. 
Mary  loves  as  a  woman  should  love,  earnestly,  devotedly ;  and»  better 
still,  she  never  loved  any  one  before,  I  would  not  jalue  the  affection 
of  a  woman  who  had  ever  cared  for  another  man." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  would  not  yalue  the  ai&ction  of  s 
woman  who  had  everpermitted  another  man  to  talk  to  hpr  of  love,  even 
though  she  were  indifferent  to  him  all  th^  time.  It  would  take  the  bloom 
altogether  off  the  peach." 

"  Exactly  what  I  think,**  said  Seymour;  "  and  it  is  this  which  consti^ 
tutes  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Mary.  I  was  the  first  man  she 
has  ever  allowed  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  only 
think  of  her  loving  me  I  Only  think  what  it  is  tp  be  the  object  of  a  first 
and  only  love  I  You  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  be  the  object  of  such  a 
love." 

"  I  told  you  already  that  I  know  it  too  veil,"  interrupted  Barton, 
again,  rather  shortly.  *'  I  know  it,  perhaps,  better  than  you  do-* 
better  than  you  ever  can  know  it — better  than  anyone  ever  can  know  it* 
I  was  once  myself  the  object  of  a  woman's  first  and  only  love.  And 
now,  my  dear  fellow>  Jovl  understand  why  I  pould  not  laugh  when  you 
spoke  of  a  woman  dym^  for  love," 

''She  died,  thenx"  mquired  SeyiQour,  n^uch  interested  in  the  in- 
formation. 

'*  She  didi"  said  Barton.  "  Do  not  ask  me  how.  She  died,  mi  that 
is  enough.  I  knew  she  would — I  knew  sb^  never  could  have  survived 
me." 

The  gallant  Ci^ptain  appeared  in  the  full  possession  of  his  vital  fcmeth 
and  as  little  like  a  dead  man  as  could  be.  His  raising  the  point  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  lady  surviving  him  seemed,  accordingly,  rather  super- 
fluous, seeing  that  the  survivorship,  if  any  existed,  was  clearly  on  the 
gentleman's  side.  Nemo  at  h^es  tntentis  is  a  well-known  legal 
maxim,  and  is  as  true  of  the  survivor  as  of  the  heir. 

"  Survivedyou !"  repeated  Seymour ;  *'  why,  it  is  you  who  have  sur- 
vived her.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  impossible  she 
ever  could  have  survived  you  ?" 

''  I  mean  what  I  say.  She  told  me  she  never  could  survive  ipe,  sod 
she  kept  her  word  too  well." 

"But,"  persisted  Seymour,  "she  died,  and  you  ^re  alive.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  at. 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  ?"  was  the  abrupt  reply. 

"  Breakfasted !  No.  How  could  I  have  breakfasted  ?  I  had  no 
appetite." 

"  Well,  I  have.  A  man  must  eat,  whatever  happens.  So  please 
ring  the  bell  for  shaving-water  and  breakfast.  Your  own  chin,  too^ 
would  be  improved  by  a  razor." 

"  I  know  it  would,"  answered  the  other,  *'  but  I  could  not  shave  this 
morning.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  that  I  might  have  cut 
my  throat  if  I  had  attempted  it." 
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*'Bah  I**  wid  Barton,  *♦/  never  cut  my  tbroat»  and  why  should 
Vou  ?  When  my  hopes  were  blighted,  I  shaved  as  regularly  as  ever. 
No  gentleman  should  leave  his  dressing-room  without  shaving,  what- 
ever ipi^fortune  hefal  hipa.  If  it  ever  he  your  fate  to  be  hanged,  my 
clear  Edward,  shave  on  the  morning  of  your  execution.  Shaving-water 
and  breakfast  for  two,  John/'  he  continped,  as  bis  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers answered  the  bell.  **  And  when  we  have  breakfasted,  Seymour, 
jou  shall  hear  what  has  made  me  the  blighted  and  disappointed  being 
you  behold  me." 


CHAPTEB  n. 

The  mixture  of  sentiment  and  conceit,  of  romance  and  reality,  which 
characterised  Barton's  conversation,  would  hove  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment to  any  indifferent  auditor.  A  bhghted  and  disappointed  being 
walking  into  a  capital  breakfast,  swallowing  with  the  greatest  relish  no 
end  of  coffee,  rolls,  eggs,  sardines,  mutton-cutlets  and  marmalade,  is 
rathejr  inconsistent  witn  our  preconceived  ideas  of  a  gentleman  labour- 
ing under  such  an  affliction.  In  any  other  circumstances  the  absurdity 
might  have  struck  Seymour.  A  fellow-feeling,  however,  makes  us  not 
oi^ wondrous  kind,  but  wondrous  blind.  Seymour  saw  in  Barton  only 
a  victim  of  the  misfortune  impending  over  himself.  He  saw  a  man  who 
had  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  vesseiin  which  he  himself  was  now  em- 
barked ;  a  man  whom  a  woman  had  refused  to  survive,  however  little 
merit  she  had  in  refusing  to  perform  such  a  manifest  impossibility.  He 
felt  all  the  interest  in  the  story  he  was  about  to  be  told,  which  one  sick 
man  feels  in  the  symptoms  detailed  by  another. 

'<  Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  ? 
What  heartjr  prayers  that  I  should  mend  ? 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept> 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  J  slq)t? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed." 

So  says  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  (not  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Pakenham).  Seymour  looked  with  great  interest  on  his  "  neighbour  "  in 
the  present  instance,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  promised  history.  He 
thought  Barton  wodd  never  have  finished  breidcfast.  Roll  after  roll, 
egg  after  egg,  cutlet  after  cutlet,  disappeared  down  the  blighted  throat, 
and  his  nine  cups  of  coffee  equalled  Ubloe*s  nine  cups  of  tea.  But  all 
things  must  come  to  an  end,  even  as  did  the  sermon  last  Sunday. 
Breakfast  was  at  last  over,  and  the  Captain  lighted  a  cigar. 

"  Have  a  weed  ?" 

«*  No,  thank  you." 

<*  Smith  was  blackbeaned  vesterday  at  the  Club.  I  told  him  when 
be  was  put  up  that  they  would  blackbean  him  on  account  of  his  name. 
There  are  some  men  in  the  Club  who  have  an  objection  to  the  name  of 
Smithy  and  regularly  blackbeau  every  fellow  who  bears  it,    I  am  sorry 
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tbej  blackbeaned  Smith.    He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  m  spite  of  his  name. 
You  know  Smith,  don't  vou?" 

**  Yes — no — I  really  forget." 

*'  You  met  him  seTeral  times  with  me.  He  dined  here  in  your  com* 
pany  last  week." 

**  Oh»  yes,  I  believe  so.  I  remember.  But  yon  promised  to  tell  me 
about  — — ,  about  your  own  affair." 

^*  Oh,  my  history  I  So  I  did.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  it  is 
only  reviving  unpleasant  recollections  for  myself.  In/andum  regina, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Harrow.  I  little  thought, 
when  we  were  at  Harrow,  that  I  should  ever  be  what  I  am  now.  Hang 
it,  this  cigar  is  going  out  I 

The  Captain  took  a  long  and  strong  pull  at  the  Havannah. 

*'  Smith  has  first-rate  cigars,  wherever  he  got  them,"  observed  Bar- 
ton. '<  He  has  promised  to  get  me  some  of  the  same  kind.  I  hope 
the  blackbeaning  won't  put  it  out  of  his  head,  that's  alL" 

"  Well,  but ,"  suggested  Seymour. 

«*  Well,  but  what  r 

*'  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  that  confounded  Smith." 

'*  Oh,  you  object  to  his  name  also,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  object  to  the  name  of  Beelzebub — I  only  want  to  hear 
your  story." 

^  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Barton.  '^  I  was  nearly  forgettins 
the  story.  Here  goes  then.  You  remember  when  the  regiment  returned 
to  England  T" 

"  It  was,  I  think,  two  or  three  years  ago,"  said  Seymour. 

'*  Two  years  and  six  months,"  said  Barton.  '*  It  was  then  I  first 
met  her.  I  remember  the  day,  the  very  minute  I  first  saw  her,  as 
vividly  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday." 

Seymour  thought  of  the  sneer  produced  by  his  own  chronological 
accuracy,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  I  was  in  town,  you  may  remember,  on  leave,  shortly  after  we  re- 
turned  to  England.  During  that  time  I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
riding  into  the  country  about  London." 

"  And  got  a  fall  which  gave  you  brain-fever,"  remarked  Seymour. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Barton.  "  Well,  I  was  one  day  riding  through 
a  green  lane,  which  branched  off  the  high  road  to  Bamet,  a  few  miles 
from  town.  As  I  was  pacing  leisurely  along,  a  butcher's-cart  came  sud- 
denly after  me,  driven  at  the  furious  rate  at  which  butchers'  boys  usually 
drive.  I  remember,  too,  that  I  was  nearly  spilt,  for  my  horse  was 
voung  and  nervous,  and  was  frightened  by  the  clatter  behind  him.  The 
Doy  grinned  as  he  rattled  past  me  and  saw  the  mischief  he  had  caused, 
driving  only  the  more  furiously,  and  trying  to  touch  my  horse's 
legs  with  his  whip.  The  lane  made  a  sudden  bend  beyond  the  place 
where  he  passed  me,  and  he  was  immediately  out  of  sight." 

Another  pull  at  the  weed. 

Seymour  thought  this  an  uncommonly  strange  beginning  for  the  stoiy 
he  expected.  A  meeting  with  a  butcher's  boy  did  not  afford  much 
opportunity  for  the  sympathy  he  was  prepared  to  reciprocate.  It  was 
more  like  the  conclusion  of  Master  Slender's  wooing  of  Anne  Page— 
^'  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress  Anne  rage,  and  she's  a 
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ereti  lubberly  boy  "—than  tiie  commencement  of  a  tale  of  sentimental 
me. 

"  I  was  very  ansry  with  the  young  ruffian,  and  followed  him  in- 
stantly^  determinea  to  lay  my  whip  across  his  shoulders.  I  knew  I 
should  overtake  him  in  no  time,  and  resolved  to  make  him  smart  for  his 
insolence ;  but  on  wheeling  round  the  corner  of  the  lane  where  he  had 
disappeared,  I  saw  a  sight  which  drove  all  thoughts  of  vengeance- 
vengeance  on  my  own  account  at  least— out  of  my  head. 

**  A  lady  was  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  bending  over  some* 
thinff  on  the  ground.  Her  straw  hat  had  fallen  beside  her,  and  her 
hair  nad  escaped  from  the  band  which  had  confined  it,  and  completely 
covered  her  face.  But  though  I  could  not  see  her  features,  I  could  her 
figure,  and  a  more  perfect  shape  I  never  beheld*  I  reined  in  my 
horse,  and  sat  motionless  in  the  saddle,  astonished  at  this  extraordinary 
apparition.'* 

"  Come/'  thought  Seymour,  "  this  promises  better  than  the 
batcher's  boy.** 

Barton  re-lighted  the  cigar,  which  he  had  allowed  to  go  out,  and 
proceeded  with  his  story. 

<'  She  was  so  wholly  engrossed  by  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  that  she 
did  not  at  first  perceive  me.  But  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caught  the 
light  straw  hat  which  lay  beside  her  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  it  under 
my  horse's  feet.  This  startled  him  as  much  as  the  butcher's  cart  had 
done.  The  noise  caused  by  his  gambols  attracted  her  attention,  and 
she  raised  her  head.  If  her  figure  was  beautiful,  Edward,  what  shall  I 
say  of  her  face?  It  was  absolutely  perfect.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
lovely.  As  she  put  back  with  both  her  hands  the  hair  which  had  fJlen 
over  it,  and,  still  retaining  her  kneeling  posture,  fixed  her  large  blue 
cres  upon  mine,  she  looked  more  like  a  beautiful  monumental  effigy 
than  a  creature  of  fiesh  and  blood.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  marble.  I 
gazed  on  her  and  she  on  me,  but  neither  of  us  spoke.  Then  a  vague 
Keling  of  superstitious  awe  began  to  creep  over  me.  I  fancied  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  something  not  belonging  to  this  earth.  It  was  the 
kmd  of  adventure  one  reads  of  in  a  German  legend,  and  I  confess  that 
I  actually  was  very  far  from  comfortable  at  the  moment  Just  imagine 
meeting  a  beautiful  woman  on  her  knees  in  the  middle  of  a  lonely  lane, 
gazing  at  you  intently  with  the  most  woe-begone  and  miserable  counte- 
nance, her  dishevelled  hair  floating  wildly  about  her  shoulders,  her 
hands  clasped  like  those  of  a  saint  in  a  picture — just  fancy  such  an  ad- 
venture occurring  to  yourself,  and  tell  me  what  you  would  think  of  it?" 

Seymour  could  not  tell  what  he  would  think  of  it.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  the  most  romantic  incident  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  real  life. 

"Bomantic  indeed,"  said  Barton.  **By  Jove  1  I  shall  never  forget 
the  queer  sensation  I  experienced  that  day.  I  was  almost  inclined  at 
one  moment  to  turn  my  horse's  head  round  and  ride  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  what  might  happen  next.  I  might  be  bewitched  in  some  frightful 
manner  before  I  could  tell  where  I  was.    I  did  not  know  but  that  the 


lovely  object  before  me  might  suddenly  turn  into  some  frightful  hob- 
goblin, and  tear  me  limb  fh>m  limb.     I  give  you  my  honor  all  this 

you  may  think  the 
the  French  would 
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passed  throueh  my  head  on  the  occasion,  absurd  as  you  may  think  the 
idea.    Baty  tnough  I  felt  inclined  to  save  myself,  as  the  French  would 
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say,  I  could  not  stir  from  the  spot  And  this  frightened  me  the  more. 
I  was  fascinated,  spell-bound,  by  those  large  blue  eyes.  So  there  I  sat, 
and  there  she  knelt,  and  the  deuce  a  word  did  either  of  us  utter." 

**  This  was  certainly  a  strange  adventure,"  said  Seymour. 

"  By  Jove !  you  tnay  well  say  that    It  was  a  very  strange  adventure." 

"  But  the  mystery  was,  of  course,  explained  ?*• " 

**  It  was.  "When  I  was  able  to  take  my  eyes  A'om  the  pale,  sorrowful 
face,  I  saw  it  all.  A  little  Skye-terrier,  apparently  dead,  was  lying 
stretched  on  the  ground.  The  whole  thing  was  cfeiir  in  an  instant 
The  scoundrelly  butcher^s  boy  had  driven  his  cart  over  the  dog,  and  had 
killed  him  6n  tne  spot. 

"  I  at  once  dismounted  and  advanced  to  the  lady.  *  Perhaps/  said  I, 
*  the  doff  is  not  very  seriotisly  hurt  after  all  T 

<* '  Oh  my  poor,  poor  Skip  is  dead  I'  was  th6  only  reply,  and  she  burst 
into  tears  over  the  motionless  body  of  her  favourite. 

•*  I  vfas  almost  inclined  to  cry  with  her  fur  company,  but  refrained. 
Instead  of  doing;  so,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  the  state  of  Skip.  A  loW 
moan  as  I  touched  him  showed  that  the  dog  wto  alive.  I  took  him  in 
my  arms,  and  carefully  examined  him  all  over.  No  bones,  I  found, 
were  broken ;  but  the  wheel  had  gone  over  his  body.  As  I  ptti^tied  my 
diagnosis,  the  animal's  consciousness  began  to  return ;  and,  looking  tip 
in  my  face  with  the  trusting  earnestness  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  dog,  he  gently  licked  my  hands. 

**  *  He  is  not  much  injured,'  I  said,  *  he  is  only  bruised  and  atmmed, 
and  vrill  b^  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.' 

"  *  Tou  don't  say  so  V  she  cried,  starting  ^m  her  knees  and  dap- 
ping her  hands  uke  H  child.  'Oh I  I  thought  he  Was  dead  ;  I 
thought  my  darling  little  Skip  was  killed.' 

'*  And  she  kissed  the  animal's  hairy  fac6  in  the  most  tantalising 
manner  possible. 

«*  Thus,  my  deir  f^Uow,  commenced  our  acouaintance.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  happiest  period  of  my  lif^  though  the  happiness  was 
of  short  duration.  In  one  brief  month  I  lost  het  for  ever.  One  brief 
month  blighted  my  bliss  and  blasted  the  blossom  of  my  life." 

Having  deUvered  hiniself  of  this  alliteration,  worthy  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian Scald,  the  Captain  pAused  to  take  breath  and  to  light  a  second 
cigar.  We  may  here  remark  thAt  his  personal  appearance  gave  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  a  blight.  So  far  hom  the  blossom  having  been 
blasted,  he  seemed  in  fuUer  blossom  than  even  His  ftice  was  perpetn- 
ally  blushing  celestial  rosy  red,  which  Milton  calls  Love's  proper  hue; 
and  another  celestial  similitude  might  have  been  found  in  the  stars  with 
which  good  Hving  had  studded  the  firmament  of  his  visage.  He  had 
always  been  inclined  to  take  Falstaff  as  his  model  rather  than  Cassius ; 
and  the  inactive  life  he  had  led  for  the  two  preceding  years,  the  late 
hours  he  kept;  and  the  heavy  breakfasts  he  ate,  to  say  nothing  fif  his 
other  refections,  had  produced  their  natural  effect  on  the  Captain's  out- 
ward man,  originally  leaning  by  nature  to  obesity.  On  the  whole,  he 
looked  as  little  like  the  blighted  flower  he  described  himself  as 
any  gentleman  possibly  could.  He  was  not,  however,  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  absence  of  self-knowledge  in  the  matter  of  personal  appearance. 
The  most  femarkable  esses  of  optical  delusiona  take  place  before  the 
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looldiift-glftss  of  our  dreasitig-rooiDs.  Of  all  the  ^'gifties''  which  are 
leist  mqaentlj  bestowed  on  as,  the  ''giflie"  which  was  wished  for  bj 
Bams  is  the  rarest. 

Sepnonr,  notwithstanding  was  quite  ready  to  look  on  his  friend  with 
his  friend's  eyes,  and  had  hstened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  ad« 
Tentnre  which  Barton  had  related. 

"  WelU"  said  he,  "  go  on  with  your  story ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear 
the  result." 

"  I  was  afraid/'  answered  Barton,  "  that  I  was  tiring  you  with  the 
prolixity  of  my  details ;  bat  I  need  not  tell  yoU  the  impression  which  is 
made  on  a  man's  mind  by  the  first  meeting  with  the  woman  whom  he 
loves.    We  never  forget  it,  Edward." 

"Ko^  indeed,'*  observed  Seymour;  ** I  first  met  her  at  Swan  and 
eWs." 

^h  f  said  Barton,  half  contemptuously  at  the  unpoetic  character 
of  the  trysdng-place— "  At  Swan  and  Edgar's  was  it  V 

*  Tes,  purchasing  a  shawl.  She  was  trying  it  oti  when  I  first  saw 
her,  and  I  was  at  once  attracted  by  her  shape.  Such  a  figare  you 
never  imagined.  And  then  her  features.  Barton  ;  you  never  can  think 
what  a  sight  met  my  eyes  when  she  turned  round.  But  please  ^  on  with 
your  own  adventare,"  said  Seymour,  suddenly  observing  a  slight  shade 
of  discontent  or  offence  passing  over  the  blighted  face.  Bloated,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  tne  more  appropriate  epithet.  But  no,  it  did 
not  as  yet  merit  the  term,  though  it  probably  has  deserved  it  by  this 
time. 

*'The  adventure  in  itself/'  said  Barton  coldly,  '*  was  trifling  enough. 
A  dog  run  over  by  a  bntcher's-cart  b  a  commonplace  incident.  Such 
things  happen  every  day  1  fancv.** 

He  was  evidently  a  little  huffed  about  the  episode  of  Swau  and 
Edgar. 

••  Did  you  carry  the  doe  home  for  her  f  asked  Seymour. 

**No;  she  carried  tim  herself." 

**But  you  accompanied  her  home?** 

"  No ;  she  would  not  allow  me." 

"How  strange!" 

'^  Provoking^  At  all  events,"  answered  Barton,  suddenly  recovering  his 
good  humour.  **  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  know  where  she  lived, 
and  improve  the  acquaintance  so  singularly  made.  But  she  beeged  me 
so  earnestly  not  to  press  my  offer  of  escorting  her,  that  I  couldnot,  in 
politeness^  force  my  company  on  her  further.  I  could  not,  however, 
nelp  urging  her  to  tell  me  her  objection.  Her  aunt,  she  said,  with 
whom  she  uved,  would  not  like  to  see  her  accompanied  by  a  stranger." 

"'tloder  the  circumstances,'  I  argued,  *vour  aunt  could  not  see 
anything  wrong  in  my  carrying  your  poor  little  dog  home.' 

"  ^  Oh,  you  (»nnot  guess  how  particular  she  is,'  was  the  answer ; 
*  nothing  wotild  shock  her  ideas  of  propriety  more  than  to  see  me  walk- 
ing with  a  strange  gentleman.' 

"^  ^She  would  not  eat  me,  I  suppose,  or  you  either,'  I  said,  laughing. 
*l8  she  such  a  terrible  dragon  V 

"  *  Not  exactly,'  said  the  fair  unknown ;  *  but  she  would  never  let  you 
into  die  house  agida.' 
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*' '  She  conld  not  shut  this  green  lane  against  me,  however.' 

"  '  Not  against  yon,  but  she  could  against  me.  She  would  never  let 
me  walk  here  again  if  she  knew  that  I  had  met  you  to-day.' 

**  *  Then  you  walk  here  often  V  I  asked. 

*'  *  Every  day.' 

** '  Shall  you  walk  here  tc-morrowP 

"'Yes.' 

"'At  what  hour?' 

"  *  Why  do  you  ask,'  was  the  reply. 

•*  *  Because — ^because — ^  I  stammered,  not  liking  to  say  abroptly  thai 
it  was  because  I  wished  to  meet  her  again*  My  companion  came  to 
my  assistance. 

"  '  I  know,'  said  she,  'you  wish  to  hear  how  my  little  Skip  wiU  be 
to-morrow  after  his  accident.' 

"  'That's  it  exactly,'  I  exclaimed,  'I  am  so  fond  of  dogs.  Poor 
little  fellow,'  I  continued,  stooping  down  and  kissing  the  long  hair 
which  covered  the  animal's  face,  '  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  well  to- 
morrow.' And  as  1  kissed  him,  a  strange  thrill  shot  through  me,  and 
I  thought  of  Tennyson's  line — 

"  '  Our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  meeting  of  the  lips.*  ** 

"What !"  cried  Seymour,  in  dismay,  for  he  thought  his  friend  had 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses — "  What  J  at  kissing  a  dog  f 

"You  forget,"  remarked  the  dog-fancier,  "that  ms  mistress  had 
kissed  him  a  few  minutes  before." 

"  I  see — kissing  by  proxy." 

"  It  was  scarcely  soon  enough  to  kiss  in  any  other  way,"  said  Barton, 

fravely .  "  But  the  time  came  when  proxies  were  abolished,  and  when 
kip  was  forgotten  by  both  of  us. 

'*The  next  day  I  was  on  the  same  spot,  a  full  hour  before  the  time 
when  she  said  she  would  be  there.  Skip  was  not  with  her,  but  it  was 
long  ere  I  knew  it,  and  did  not  indeed  observe  his  absence  till  she  re- 
minded me  of  my  inattention. 

"  *  I  thought,'  said  she,  archly,  '  it  was  to  inquire  for  my  little  dog 
that  von  came  here  to-day,  and  yet  you  have  never  once  alluded  to 
himf' 

"  *  Where  is  he  ?'  said  I,  looking  round. 

"  '  Where  is  he,  indeed  I'  she  repeated.  '  I  feel  little  obliged  to  you 
for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  his  welfare.  I  don't  think  he  will 
leave  a  card  on  you  with  "  thanks  for  kind  inquiries."  You  are  veiy 
ill-natured — very !' 

"  She  looked  so  lovely,  so  bewitching,  so  perfectly  irresistible,  that  I 
could  not  any  longer  restrain  my  feelings.  I  told  her  at  once  all  I  felt. 
I  poured  out  a  declaration  of  the  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  me 
at  first  sight.  I  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetic  nonsense,  I  am  sure— you 
know  I  am  a  bit  of  a  poet,  Edward.  There  are  some  little  things  of 
mine  in  the  Englisk  Metropolitan  Magazine,  which  are  not — a-hem ! — 
in  short,  I  have  read  worse.  And  if  I  could  show  any  of  the  poetic 
spirit  sitting  in  this  chair  by  myself,  with  nothing  before  me  except 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  what  mi^ht  not  have  been  expected  from  me  oq 
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such  an  interesting  occasion  as  this,  with  the  blue  sky  above  me,  and 
the  green  trees  waving  over  me,  and  womao^  lorely  woman,  smiUng  soft 
approbation  of  my  suit  V* 

"  She  approved  of  it,  then?*'  asked  Seymour. 

^'  Of  course  she  did,"  answered  Barton,  a  little  surprised  at  the  qnes* 
tbn.  As  we  have  before  hinted,  he  believed  himself  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. **  Of  course  she  approved  of  it.  She  confessed  that  I  had 
made  an  equally  favourable  impression  on  herself;  and  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  knew  what  it  was  to  love.     I  caught  her 

in  my  arms,  and It  was  not  the  dog  I  kissed  this  time.    And 

there,  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven,  did  we  phght  our  troth.  The  green 
lane  has  ever  since  been  to  me  a  sacred  spot — ^an  oasis  in  the  desert 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  become  to  me.  You  can  understand 
this  feeling,  Seymour ;  you  who  liave  loved  like  myself." 

"  That  I  can,"  cried  the  other  lover.  •*  I  can  fully  enter  into  your 
feelings  on  the  subject.  I  never  go  into  Swan  and'  Edgar's  witnout 
looking  at  the  counter  where " 

"  Now,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  us  have  no  more  of  Swan  and  Edgar's. 
Do  you  mean  to  compare  a  miserable  shop  in  a  smoky  town  with  the 
scene  of  nature  which  is  consecrated  in  my  memory  ?" 

**  I  am  not  a  poet,  you  know,"  said  Seymour  submissively.  "  Besides, 
had  your  meeting  taken  place  where  ours  did,  you  would  have  looked  on 
the  miserable  shop  with  very  different  eyes,  it  is  the  person  and  not 
the  place  which  is  the  principal  thing  in  such  matters.  But,  please  go 
on  with  your  story.    I  am  very  much  interested  in  it." 

"Whereabouts  was  I  in  it  ?" 

*^  Ton  had  just  caught  her  in  your  arms." 

"  Oh !  yes.  And  she  did  not  repel  me.  Her  hat  again  fell  off  her 
head,  as  it  had  on  the  previous  day ;  her  long  hair  again  escaped,  and 
hung  in  wavy  tresses  over  my  shoulders ;  her  blue  eyes  again  met  mine, 
but  not  with  the  same  sad  expression.  And  if  a  tear  did  dim  their 
brightness,  it  was  not  a  tear  of  grief  for  the  supposed  death  of  her  four- 
footed  favourite.  It  was  now  a  tear  of  joy,  of  innocent,  maidenly  delight 
in  the  new  sensation  which  her  heart  had  experienced.  I  had  now  taken 
the  place  in  her  affections  which  was  heretofore  tenanted  by  Skip. 
From  henceforth  I  was  all  in  all  to  her ;  the  sole  object  for  which  she 
lived,  the  object  for  which  she  died." 

Seymour  trusted  he  should  at  last  have  his  curiosity  satisfied  about 
the  survivorship. 

*' Yon  said,"  hinted  he,  "that  she  told  you  she  could  not  survive 
you." 

**She  did,"  replied  Barton.  "Often  and  often  during  that  month 
did  she  tell  me  that  she  could  not  Hve  without  me.  She  was  perpetually 
expressing  her  fear  lest  the  regiment  might  be  ordered  abroad  again, 
and  said  she  could  not  shake  off  the  presentiment  that  I  should  be  killed 
in  some  engagement.  And  she  declared  solemnly  that  the  bulletin  of 
mj  death  would  be  the  signal  of  her  own." 

"Almost  what  Mary  said  to  me  yesterday,"  remarked  Seymour. 
'*  She  told  me  that  the  announcement  of  my  marriage  with  Emma  would 
be  the  signal  of  her  own  death." 

Barton  was  too  full  of  his  own  sentimentalities  to  pay  much  attention 
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to  the  observation.  He  proceeded  to  inform  Seymoar  that  every  day 
for  a  month  he  met  his  inamorata  in  the  same  place,  and  spent  several 
hours  with  her  on  each  occasion  ;  but  that  she  never  would  allow  him 
at  any  time  to  accompany  her  home.  All  would  be  spoiled  if  her  aunt 
knew  of  the  acquaintance.  The  old  lady,  she  declared,  would  lock  her 
up  if  she  had  the  least  idea  tliat  her  niece  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
any  stranger  in  her  walks.  As  she  was  entirely  dependent  on  her  aunt, 
she  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  favour  unnecessarily.  Barton's 
private  income  was  not  at  present  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to 
support  a  wife  and  family,  and  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching 
regiment  (he  had  not  then  got  his  company)  did  not  go  very  far  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiency.  All  that  they  could  do,  then,  was  to  swear  un- 
alterable constancy,  and  wait  for  better  times. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Seymour,  "you  never  told  me  her  name.*' 

Barton  answered  by  taking  a  hair-locket  from  round  bis  neck,  and 
banding  it  to  his  friend  for  inspection.  On  the  back  was  the  word 
"  Minnie.*'  Beneath  the  name  was  the  word  "  Died,*'  followed  by  the 
year  of  the  death,  but  with  a  blank  for  the  day  and  the  mouth. 

"  Minnie !"  repeated  Seymour.    **  Minnie  v^hat?'' 

"  I  never  knew  her  sirname.    I  only  knew  her  as  Minnie." 

"  God  bless  me  I"  said  Seymour,  "  did  you  never  ask  ?  How  funny  I 
And  you  meit  her  every  day  for  a  month  V* 

**  I  did  ask  her." 

"  And  she  refused  to  tell  yon  ?  That  was  rather  suspicions.  Mary 
told  me  her  name  the  first  day  I  saw  her." 

"  She  refused  to  tell  me  certainly,  but  it  was  in  this  way.  She  said 
that  if  I  knew  her  name  I  would  find  out  her  residence,  and  that  I 
would  be  certain  to  come  to  the  house.  I  declared  I  would  not  attempt 
it,  but  she  persisted  it  was  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"  *  Now,  asked  she,  *  if  I  did  not  make  my  appearance  here  to- 
morrow, what  would  you  do  if  you  knew  where  I  lived  ?  Would  you 
not  come  straight  to  my  aunt's  house  ?' 

**  *  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  help  it,'  answered  I.  *  I  could  not  live 
one  day  without  seeing  you.' 

**  'There,'  said  she,  laughing,  *you  see  how  right  I  was  in  refusipg. 
Besides,  it  will  be  much  more  romantic,  and  you  are  so  fond  of  ro- 
mance. You  will  be  much  more  devoted  to  me,  as  the  Mysterious  Lady 
of  the  Lane,  than  if  you  knew  I  were  a  Miss  Thomson  or  a  Miss 
Johnson.  I  am  half  sorry  myself  that  you  told  me  your  own  name. 
I  will  try  and  forget  the  Barton,  and  think  of  you  only  as  {licbard. 
Let  us  l>e  Richard  and  Minnie  to  each  other  until 

*'  *  Until  we  ar0  both  Richard  and  Minnie  Barton,'  I  ^ed,  fipshing 
the  sentence  she  had  left  uncompleted. 

"  *  If  that  day  ever  comes,  Richard.  But  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
I  shall  lose  you  i  still,  if  I  do  lose  you,  I  shall  never,  never  survive  you* 
I  know  I  never  shall.' 

"  She  was  ever  talking  of  this  presentiment.  The  very  last  day  I  saw 
her,  her  piind  appeared  fuller  of  it  than  ever*  I  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
abusing her  of  the  idea  of  my  being  killed  in  battle,  as  it  wa^aost  on- 
likely  that  the  regiment  would  be  sent  abroad  for  some  time,  iMng  so 
f  ecentJy  returned  to  Enj^d,    My  horse,  then,  became  tbe  b(t^  noire 
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of  her  imagination.  He  was  so  nntrainedy  so  unmanageable,  she  knew 
that  some  accident  would  befall  me.  The  Tery  last  day  I  saw  her,  I  was 
a  few  minutes  late  in  keeping  m^  appointment,  and  found  her  in  an 
agony  of  terror.  She  was  conyinced  that  I  had  been  thrown  from  my 
horse,  and  that  I  was  lying  a  mangled  corpse  by  the  roadside.  The 
animal,  in  truth,  was  unusually  skittish  that  day,  and  very  nearly  threw 
me  in  reality,  though  I  am  not  a  bad  rider,  as  Minnie  rose  suddenly 
from  the  bank  where  she  had  been  waiting  for  me.  She  made  me  pro- 
mise, at  parting,  never  to  be  late  again.  She  never  could  again  enaura 
the  misery  of  suspense  she  suffered  during  those  few  minutes  of  my 
delay ;  and  I  promised  I  never  would  again  offend,  and  I  pressed  her  in 
my  arms,  and  I  imjirinted  a  last  kiss  on  poor  Minnie*s  lips.  I  never 
saw  her  again,  ^er  presentiment  proved  true  at  last.  My  horse  took 
fright  as  I  was  riding  home  th|it  afternoon  through  the  Edgeware  Boad. 
I  was  thrown  on  my  head,  and,  as  you  know,  very  nearlv  killed.  Brain- 
fever  eisi^,  9ni  it  was  three  before  moQths  I  left  my  bed.'* 
'*  Now  I  understand  it,"  said  Seymour.     **  Minnie  thoqght  you 

were  killed,  and ;" 

"  And  died-  Ye$.  The  first  day  I  was  allowed  by  the  pbvsician 
to  go  out,  I  drove  to  the  old  place  of  meeting.  She  was  not  there  of 
coarse.  I  did  not  expect  she  would  have  been.  But  I  spent  the  day 
in  making  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  described  poor  Minnie, 
told  all  I  knew  about  her ;  but  no  one  could  give  me  information  on  the 
snl^ject.  No  one  knew  of  any  old  lady  and  her  niece  occupyinj^  any 
bouse  in  the  vicinity.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  ^y  one  called  Minnie. 
Some  people  remembered  having  observed  a  young  lady  walking  in  the 
lane  I  have  spoken  of,  but  they  did  not  know  who  s|ie  was,  or  where  she 
lived-  I  returned  to  town  that  day  in  a  state  of  misery  I  cannot 
describe. 

**  The  next  day  I  went  again,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  but  still 
with  the  same  result  as  on  the  first  day.  For  six  months  I  nursned  my 
researches,  until  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  look  on  me 
as  an  escaped  lunatic.  Eveirone  laughed  at  me  the  moment  I  appeared^ 
and  the  boys  would  run  after  me  sqd  hoot  me.  I  wandered  like  a 
gbosjt  np  and  down  the  lane  where  my  departed  Minnie  used  tp  walk 
with  me.  But  she  never  appeared  again.  Never  again  did  I  see  her 
graceful  form  gliding  towards  me  through  the  trees,  or  hear  the  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice.  Never  again  were  those  blue  eyes  lifted  to  my  face 
with  looks  of  earnest  love.  How  could  thej  T  Those  eyes  were  closed 
for  ever,  and  closed  on  my  account.  Minnie  had  died  for  me,  as  she 
had  said  she  would,  and  I  was  henceforth  alone  in  the  world,  a  blighted 
and  miserable  man." 

"  Still,*'  said  Seymour,  after  a  pause,  ''you  never  actually  knew  that 
she  was  dead.  For  aught  you  can  tell  she  may  be  alive  at  this  moment." 
"  I  did  actually  know  it,"  answered  Barton,  in  a  voice  which  made 
Seymour  start.  His  sentimental  affectation  of  manner  was  suddenly 
j;one,  and  he  spoke  in  tones  of  real  feeling.  *'  I  did  know  it,  I  do  know 
It.    The  worst  remains  to  be  told." 

He  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  in  ^eat  agitation.  Seymour 
looked  after  bim  with  surprise.  After  walking  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  for  several  minuteS|  Barton  resumed  ms  seat. 
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"  Edward,"  said  he,  '<  as  I  have  told  you  so  much,  I  will  force  my- 
self to  tell  you  all.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  story  which  I  never,  when  I 
can  help  it,  allow  my  own  thoughts  to  dwell  on.  The  recollection  is 
too  horrible. 

'*  Six  months  after  my  illness,  I  was  wandering  as  usual  in  the  lane. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  man  shouting  from  the  end  of  a  field  at  some  Uttle 
distance  from  where  I  was  walking.  My  heart  leaped  into  my  month, 
for  by  some  unaccountable  instinct  I  connected  the  circumstance  with 
Minnie.  I  leaped  over  the  hedge  and  rushed  across  the  field.  In  a 
moment  I  stood  beside  the  man.  He  was  looking  iiitently  into  a 
pond  —  a  deep,  dark,  green  pond  —  half  covered  with  rotting  weeds. 
There,  floating  on  the  surface,  was  a  human  hody." 

**  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  "  it  was  Minnie." 

Barton  covered  his  eyes,  as  if  the  body  were  still  before  them. 

**  I  shall  never  forget  the  fearful  sight,"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  **  The  hody  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition ;  the 
face,  the  glorious  face,  half  eaten  hy  eels  ■  Oh,  good  heavens ! 
the  recollection  almost  drives  me  mad." 

And  he  buried  his  head  in  his  handkerchief,  and  Seymomr  heard  his 
suppressed  sohs. 

Af^r  some  time  Barton  resumed — 

"  She  had  heen  evidently  in  the  water  for  months,  no  one  could  tell 
how  long.  I  had  been  in  bed  for  three  months,  and  it  was  almost 
another  before  I  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house.  Nearly  four  months 
had  thus  intervened  between  the  day  I  last  saw  her  and  the  first  time  I 
visited  the  lane  after  my  illness.  At  what  particular  period  of  those 
four  months  the  fatal  step  was  taken  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  have  been 
the  first  day  of  my  absence,  it  may  have  been  the  last.  For  aught  I  can 
tell,  she  lingered  on  for  months  in  all  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred, listening  day  after  day  for  the  sound  of  my  horse's  hoofs,  and 
returning  heart-broken  to  her  home.  But  nothing  was  known.  There 
was  an  inquest  of  course.  The  verdict,  was  **  found  drowned."  No 
one  knew  who  she  was ;  I  did  not  know  myself.  She  was  '*  Minnie," 
and  she  died  for  me.    I  knew  no  more. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  Edward,  I  have  sad  reason  for  my  belief  thit 
a  woman  can  die  of  love." 

[To  be  caiUinueiLl 
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The  trae  Egyptian  Ibis  was  long  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  but  Ca« 
Tier  has  identified  it  with  the  existing  oird  called  in  the  East  ^6011 
Hmes,  The  ibb  was  greatly  venerated  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its 
UUmg  serpents,  and  when  dead  it  was  embalmed  as  a  mummy,  and 
hoQoarably  interred.  To  kill  an  ibis>  even  accidentally,  was  punished 
with  death.  When  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  was  besie^ng  Damietta 
(mciendy  Thamiatis),  in  Lower  Egypt,  he  placed  sereral  ibises  in  front 
of  his  army,  and  the  Egyptians  were,  in  consequence,  afraid  to  use  any 
of  their  weapons,  lest  they  should  slay  the  sacred  birds ;  and  thus  they 
suffered  the  town,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt,  to  be  taken. 

The  ibis,  when  viewed  in  a  particular  position,  sitting  with  its  breast 
adyanced,  and  its  head  concealed  under  its  wing,  resembles  the  form  of 
the  heart,  which  the  Egyptians  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  all  intellect ; 
wherefore  this  bird  was  supposed  to  preside  over  all  sacred  and  mystical 
kaming,  and  was  accordingly  dedicated  to  Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistas,  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  who  taught  laws  and  letters  to  Egypt. 
It  appears  frequently  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  and  the  deities, 
Osiris  (or  the  active  and  holy  principle),  Isis  (Wisdom),  his  consort, 
Anubis  their  son,  and  Thoth  are  often  represented  with  ibis  heads. 

The  Abou  Hanes  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  white 
ibis.  The  beautiful  red  curlew  found  at  Demerara,  South  America,  is 
gcalled  the  scarlet  ibis. 

The  classic  ancients  made  the  Cock  the  companion  of  many  of  their 
deities.  It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  sun-god,  because  its  comb 
was  thought  to  resemble  rays,  and  because  it  announced  the  approach 
of  day.  Homer  calls  Apollo  Alector,  i.e.,  the  cock.  Alectryon,  the 
yoath  who  was  charged  by  Mars  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  Apollo, 
and  apprise  him,  fell  asleep  on  his  post,  and  was  turned  by  his  incensed 
master  into  a  cock,  which  has  ever  since  taken  care  to  redeem  the  error. 
This  bird  was  also  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  his  warlike  sister,  Bellona, 
on  account  of  its  bravery,  and  on  account  of  its  proclaiming  its  triumph 
over  its  antagonist  with  a  trumpet-like  voice ;  for  this  latter  reason 
Favine,  the  old  French  herald,  says  that  the  cock  in  blazonry  takes 
precedence  of  the  lion.  It  is  often  sculptured  standing  at  the  feet  of 
ancient  statues  of  Victory. 

It  was  associated  with  iEsculapius,  god  of  medicine,  as  the  type  of 
vigilance  so  necessary  to  a  physician ;  and  it  was  attributed  16  Mercury 
for  the  same  quaUty,  so  much  needed  by  that  busy  god  in  his  many 
avocations.  On  Gnostic  gems,  especially  those  that  were  curative 
amulets,  a  human  figure  is  often  engraved,  having  the  head  of  a  cock 
and  the  legs  of  a  serpent,  the  reptile  denoting  Prudence,  and  also 
Renovation,  from  the  annual  renewing  of  its  skin. 

A  cock,  with  an  ear  of  wheat  in  his  bill,  was  an  emblem  of  Sylvanns, 
as  Hercules  Rusticus.  The  bird  was  sacrificed  to  Night,  because  its 
voice  disturbed  and  drove  away  the  sable  goddess. 

Cock-fightiM,  that  brutal  and  demoralizing  practice,  is  ?f  ancient 
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date,  even  from  the  time  of  Themistocles.*  Seeing  two  cocks  fighting, 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  their  pertinacity  and  courage,  that  in  order 
to  give  an  example  of  those  quahties  to  his  countrymen^  he  instituted 
an  annual  combat  of  cocks,  the  exhibition  of  which  became  a  law  at 
Athens,  where  coins  were  sometimes  struck  bearing  a  cock  crowned  with 
palm.  We  think  that  for  this  institution  Themistocles  deserved  the 
exile  to  which,  for  other  and  less  just  causes,  he  was  condemned  by  tiie 
jealous  and  fidcle  Athenians. 

Another  people  of  Greece,  the  Elians,  placed  the  pugnacious  bird  on 
the  helmet  of  their  Minerva. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  play  of  "The  Birds,"  calls  the  cock  "Uic  Pfer- 
sian  bird,"  and  says  that  he  ruled  Persia  before  any  of  its  kings,  and 
that  '*  on  this  account,  even  now,  like  a  great  king  he  stalks  aboat  with 
a  towering  tiara  on  his  head." 

Ancient  soothsayers  made  use  of  a  cock  in  a  species  of  divhmtion 
called  alectryoman^.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  written  sepa- 
rately on  cards,  which  were  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  a  gndn 
of  barley  was  laid  on  each  card.  A  cock,  previously  prepared  by 
magical  incantations,  was  turned  loose  into  the  apartment,  and  those 
letters  from  which  he  picked  the  barley  were  combined  to  form  names, 
or  words,  which  were  believed  to  be  prophetic.  The  Emperor  Yalens 
having  disgusted  the  Byzantines  by  his  tyranny,  some  persons  met  to- 
gether in  private  to  discover  by  divination  who  should  be  his  suteessor 
on  the  throne.  They  performed  the  ceremonies  of  alectryomancy  under 
the  direction  of  the  Philosopher  lamblicus ;  and  the  cock  designated  the 
Greek  letters  9.  E.  O.  (th.  e.  o.)  The  secret,  however,  transpired,  and 
Valens,  transported  with  anger  and  alarm,  put  to  death  great  numbers 
of  innocent  persons  bearing  the  names  of  Theodore,  Theodosius,  Theo- 
philus,  &C.,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  his  predicted  rival.  lamblicus, 
dreading  to  fall  into  his  power,  poisoned  himself.  Among  the  victims 
of  the  imperial  vengeance  was  Theodore,  an  excellent  general,  to  whom 
Yalens  had  been  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion in  the  African  prorinces,  and  whose  services  were  thus  ill  requited. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  Theodosius,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great, 
the  son  of  this  slaughtered  Theodore,  wHs  called  to  succeed  Yalens  in 
the  empire,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slaan  by  the  Goths  near 
Adrianople,  a.d.  378. 

Notwithstanding  the  honours  paid  to  the  cock,  he  was  sometimes 
considered  of  old  as  an  emblem  of  parricide,  because  he  does  not  scruf^ 
to  attack  and  beat  his  own  father ;  and  when  a  parricide  was  punished 
by  drowning  (as  the  law  was),  a  cock  was  enclosed  with  bun  in  the 
sack.  It  was  from  this  association  with  parricide  that  the  custom  of 
**  cock-throwing "  at  Shrovetide  took  rise,  to  mark  abhorrence  of  the 
crime;  for  anciently  morals  and  manners  were  taught  by  types  and 
illustrations. 

The  cock  was  long  attributed  as  a  national  symbol  to  France,  from  a 
pun,  Gallusy  a  Gaul,  Oallua  galUnaceuSy  a  cock ;  and  certainly  from  its 
strutting,  conceited,  yet  lively  and  martial  character,  it  was  an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  a  Frenchman.    Over  the  principal  entrance  at  Blen- 

*  Bom  about  5U  before  Christ 
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heim,  the  architect,  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  has  allegorized  Marlborough's 
Tictories  over  the  French  by  sculpturing  the  Britbh  lion  tearing  to 
pieces  a  cock.  This  device  has  been  greatly  censured  for  its  bad  taste. 
From  the  great  disproportion  between  the  animal  and  the  bird,  the 
former  seem^,  instead  of  achieving  an  honourable  victory,  to  be  exer- 
cising an  unnecessary  cruelty  on  a  victim  too  much  his  inferior  in  size 
and  strength  to  be  considered  an  antagonist.  Some  one  of  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne*s  time  (we  forget  which)  wrote  an  epigram  on  the 
occasion : — 

SPIOBAM. 

"  Had  Mariborough's  troops  in  Gaol  no  better  fought^ 
Tfaaa  Van,  to  grace  his  ume,  in  marble  wrought^ 
(No  more  in  arms  than  he  in  emblems  skill'd). 
The  cock  had  driven  the  Hon  from  the  field." 

But  our  old  enemies  and  new  allies  may  now  say  with  Moli^^, 
'^  Nous  avons  chang^  tout  cela*'  (Malade  imaginaire).  The  cock  is 
superseded  in  France  by  eagles  and  bees,  and  such  like  **  Id4es 
Napoleoniennes." 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the  cock,  at  the  last  day,  or  twilight 
of  the  gods,  awakens  Odin*s  horses,  and  by  his  cries  proclaims  the 
approach  of  the  evil  genii. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macknight  says — "  In  remembrance  of  die  crowing  of 
the  cock,  which  brought  St.  Peter  to  a  sense  of  the  great  evil  he  was 
guilty  of  in  denying  has  Master,  the  practice  (it  is  said)  began  of 
placing  weather-cocks  upon  towers  and  steeples" — no  doubt  as  a  visible 
admonition.  Fish,  arrows,  &c.,  used  as  vanes,  are  modem  inno- 
vations. 

Though  the  ancients  considered  the  crowing  of  a  cock  an  auspicious 
omen,  they  held  the  crowing  of  a  Hen  to  be  a  most  unlucky  portent. 
There  is  an  Irish  proverb,  that  *'  a  crowing  hen,  and  a  woman  who 
whistles,  should  not  be  allowed  about  a  house." 

The  Sidonian  goddess  Astarte  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
hen  covering  her  chickens,  in  allusion  to  the  protection  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. To  Tecla,  the  ancient  British  goddess  of  Wealth  and  Medi- 
cine, a  hen  was  sacrificed  by  female  convalescents,  and  a  cock  by  male. 
Subsequently,  in  Christian  times,  a  hen  was  offered  to  St.  Vitus  on  his 
festival  day,  June  the  15th. 

Among  the  birds  from  whidi  the  Roman  augurs  drew  their  omens, 
the  sacr^  Chickens  were  the  most  esteemed.  They  were  procured 
from  the  Isle  of  Eubcaa  (now  Negropont),  and  were  kept  in  coops, 
under  the  care  of  a  person  called  the  "  Pullularius.''  When  they 
were  to  be  oracularly  consulted,  food  was  thrown  to  them,  and  auguries 
were  deduced  from  their  manner  of  receiving  it.  If  they  ate  it,  the 
omen  was  favourable,  and  especially  so  if  they  flew  upon  it  greedily, 
and  dropped  bits  from  their  bills  in  their  eagerness.  But  if  they  re- 
fused it,  and  scattered  it  about,  or  trod  it  under  foot,  the  portent  was 
80  evil,  that  any  enterprise  which  was  projected  must  be  at  once  aban- 
doned. The  signal  defeat  of  Flaminius  by  Hannibal,  was  iM^tributed  by 
the  Romans  to  their  General  having  persisted  in  fitting  with  the 
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Carthagenians  despite  the  refusal  of  the  sacred  chickens  to  eat — an 
augury  which  the  courage  of  the  warrior  led  him  to  despise.  Another 
Roman  general,  Claudius  Pulcher,  proToked  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
chickens,  commanded  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  exclaiming, 
"  If  they  will  not  eat  they  shall  drink."  He  engaged  the  enemy,  but 
his  defeat  riveted  the  superstition  in  the  minds  of  his  credulous 
countrymen.  Cicero,  in  nis  work  on  divination,  has  ridiculed  the 
absurdity. 

The  Magpib,  busy,  prying,  impudent,  pert,  loquacious,  mischierons 
for  mere  mischiefs  sake,  has  ever  been  accounted  the  symbol  of  a 
gossipping,  slanderous  busy-body  ;  and  has  been  viewed  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.  No  wonder,  when  the  character  it  typifies  is  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  world.  To  hear  a  magpie  chattering  was,  among  the  an- 
cients, a  sinister  omen.  The  Irish  peasant  considers  it  an  unlucky 
bird  to  meet,  but,  nevertheless,  bows  to  it  over  his  left  shoulder  most 
punctiliously,  to  gratify  it  by  this  show  of  respect,  and  thus  avert  the 
evil  dreaded  from  the  rencontre.  Just  so  in  the  world  do  people  bow, 
and  smile,  and  give  courteous  greeting  to  human  magpies,  in  the  idea 
of  conciliating  them,  and  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  their  tongne. 
Apropos  of  **  tongue,"  we  incline  to  think  that,  from  the  proverbial 
expression,  ''a  double  tongue,"  applied  to  deceitful  gossips,  origi- 
nated the  cruel  and  useless  custom  of  slitting  magpies'  tongues,  in  ordsx 
to  make  the  bird  speak  better,  which  it  does  not  do. 

Tradition  declares  the  magpie  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of 
Satan,  and  the  parallel  with  its  human  imitators  still  holds  good,  for 
these,  as  well  as  being  the  most  mischievous,  enjoy  the  most  impunity 
of  all  other  evil-doers,  by  some  defect  in  the  human  morale.  The 
Scandinavian  witches,  at  their  initiation,  were  required  to  curse  eardi, 
*  air,  and  water,  and  all  their  inhabitants,  except  the  magpie,  the  pro- 
tege^ of  their  master. 

Bnt  we  really  feel  a  latent  superstition  stirring  in  the  Celtic  half  of 
our  blood,  and  are  waxing  fearful  of  provoking  Mrs.  Magpie — so,  like 
our  peasant  countrymen,  we  haste  to  appease  her  with  a  Uttle  homage, 
and,  accordingly,  we  here  declare  that  we  consider  the  magpie  a  very 
handsome  bird  (notwithstanding  the  adage,  "  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does  ").  The  brilliant  white,  the  shining  black,  the  rich  purple  of 
its  plumage,  the  elegance  of  its  shape,  and  the  vivacity  of  its  movements 
render  it  an  ornament  to  the  landscape.  Now,  with  this  grain  of 
incense  to  its  beauty,  we  hope  to  avert  its  ill-will.  We  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  anecdote  of  the  two  French  ladies  (under  the  old 
regime)  who  fell  out,  and  loaded  each  other  with  aggravating  epithets 
utterly  proscribed  by  bon-ton.  The  quarrel  was  ^  Voutrance,  quite 
un-make-up-able — the  most  zealous  mediators  failed.  At  last  a  noble 
relative  of  the  belligerents  came  forward,  first  taking  care  to  be  fully 
assured  that  in  the  wordy  war  neither  of  them  had  called  the  other 
ugly — that,  he  knew,  was  alone  the  unpardonable  sin,  and,  as  it  had 
not  been  committed,  he  did  not  despair  of  a  reconciliation.  He  saw 
^ach.  of  the  fair  combatants  apar^  and  persuaded  each  that  the 
other  wOL  jealous  of  her  charms,  which  she  saw  and  acknowledged. 
They  met, Embraced,  and  became  thenceforward  models  of  female 
friendship. 
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In  the  palace  at  Cintra,  near  Lisbon  (which  was  first  a  Moorish  castle, 
and  then  a  convent,  of  which  John  I.  of  Portugal  made  a  royal  resi- 
dence), is  a  hall  called  Sala  das  Pegas,  the  Hall  of  Magpies.  The 
frieze  and  ceiling  are  painted  all  over  with  magpies,  each  bird  holding 
in  its  heak  a  scroll  with  the  words,  Por  bem — i.  e.,  "  for  good'*  (mean- 
inz  «*  for  no  harm"),  a  fancy  which  originated  thus  :  John  the  First,  a 
Tfl^ant  king  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  who,  on  the  death  of  King  Fer- 
nando without  a  son,  saved  Portugal  from  the  grasp  of  Spain  by  his 
signal  victory  at  Aljubarrota,  was  married  to  an  English  princess, 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  (**  time-honoured 
Lancaster^')  by  his  first  wife,  and  sister  of  our  Henry  the  Fourth.  Once 
it  happened  that  his  queen,  coming  suddenly  into  the  hall,  sur- 
prised his  Majesty  kissing  one  of  her  maids  of  honour ;  but  he  ex- 
cused himself  to  Philippa  by  assuring  her  it  was  por  bem^  which  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  **  Jaoni  aoit  qui  mal  y  pense*'  of  the  English 
Order  of  the  Gkirter.  The  anecdote  transpired  ;  the  court  ladies  chat- 
tered like  magpies ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  rebuke  them,  caused  the 
hall  to  be  painted  with  the  birds  they  imitated,  each  bearing  the  king's 
apology  in  her  mouth,  and  thus  malung  him  an  amende  honorable. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  the  old  wars,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  I., 
a  camp  anecdote  current  among  French  and  German  soldiers,  which  is 
now  perhaps  almost,  if  not  quite  forgotten ;  for  we  do  not  think 
History's  muse  has  condescended  to  keep  the  record,  though  it  relates 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  nephew  of  the 
last  King  of  Poland,  a  brave  general  in  the  French  army,  and  a  great 
faronrite  with  Napoleon.  During  the  French  campaign  in  Germany, 
in  1813,  a  Grerman  or  Polish  gipsy  used  frequently  to  come  to  the  camp 
to  cast  nativities,  and  tell  soldiers  their  fortunes.  One  day,  Poniatowski 
came  upon  a  group  listening  to  the  sybil,  and  he  chid  them  for  their 
superstition.  The  gipsy  looked  up,  gazed  steadily  at  him  for  some 
moments,  and  then  told  him,  that  from  the  lines  in  his  physiognomy 
she  perceived  that  it  was  his  fate  to  die  by  an  **  elster,"  which  word  sig- 
nifies, in  German,  a  magpie.  The  prince  ridiculed  a  prediction  so  little 
in  character  with  a  soldier  engaged  in  a  hot  campaign,  and  rode  away. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought  (October  the  19th). 
Poniatowski  displayed  his  usual  valour  and  military  skill ;  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  French  were  totally  beaten,  and  that  neither  courage  nor 
conduct  could  retrieve  the  day,  he  galloped  to  the  swampy  banks  of  the 
river  that  watered  the  scene  of  strife,  intending  to  swim  his  horse  across. 
He  plunged  in — man  and  horse  were  swept  away  by  the  current,  and 
both  perished.  The  name  of  that  river  is  The  Eister.  Thus  the  pre- 
diction, like  the  Pagan  oracles,  bore  a  double  meaning,  and  was  fulfilled 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  understood. 

A  near  relative  of  the  magpie,  the  pragmatic  Jackdaw,  is  quite  as 
noisy  as  her  cousin,  but  not  so  handsome ;  neither  is  she  so  unlucky,  nor 
80  audacious.  Once  upon  a  time  (saith  mythology)  she  was  a  Grecian 
lady.  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  made  war  upon  Egeus,  King  of  Athens, 
who  had  slain  his  son,  and  invaded  his  territory.  Arne,  an  Athenian 
of  noble  birth,  but  ignoble  disposition,  was  bribed  by  the  gold  of  Minos 
to  betray  to  him  an  important  citadel,  of  which  her  father  was  the 
governor.    The  gods,  in  punishment  for  her  treachery  to  her  country. 
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transfonned  her  into  a  jackdaw^  which  still  hetrays  an  innate  desire  ta 
appropriate  anj  thing  tnat  glitters  like  metal.  Its  Latin  name,  nume- 
dula,  18  said  to  be  derived  from  fnoneia,  money,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
pensity.* 

The  Guinea  Fowl  was  (aocordine  to  mythologists)  another  txreek 
lady,  an  unfortunate  mother  named  Combe,  whose  unnatural  sons 
conspired  together  to  kill  her ;  but  the  deities  in  bity  metamorphised 
her  into  a  guinea  fowl,  that  she  mis^ht  escape  from  them  by  flight ;  and 
to  this  day  she  incessantly  procmims  aloud  her  name,  "Corn-be, 
Com-be,  Com-be  I"  but  English  ears  mistake  it  for  "  Come  back.  Come 
backr 

In  ancient  sculptures  February  is  personified  as  a  female  pouring 
water  out  of  an  urn,  and  holding  a  Duck  and  a  dsh,  to  denote  the  wet 
weather  usual  in  that  month. 

On  the  occasion  4f  Sir  Francis  Drake  defeating  the  Spanish  Armada, 
some  wit  of  Queen  £lizabeth*s  Court  wrote  the  following  quatrain,  pun- 
ning on  the  victor's  name : — 

KPIOEAM. 

''  Fbrtnne  t  to  England  friendly  still, 
Continue  these  tnistakes ; 
Still  give  us  for  our  Kings  such  Queens, 
And  for  our  {^S^,}  such  Dmiket." 

Esacns^  the  eldest  son  of  old  King  Priam,  tenderly  loved  ^e  n3rm^ 
Hesperia,  who  did  not  reciprocate  his  aflVction.  When  flying  from  his 
presence  one  day  she  trod  oil  a  serpent,  vras  bitten,  and  died,  And 
Esacus  was  so  much  afflicted  that  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  where  be 
was  changed  into  a  vrild  duck.  Some  mythologists  say,  a  didapper; 
but  we  suppose  the  point  is  not  very  material. 

What  a  strange  and  almost  magic  charm  dwells  in  the  voice  of  svm- 
mer's  ever  welcome  harbinger,  the  Cuckoo.  It  is  hut  monotony— 
monotony  dwelt  on  and  prolonged  ;  yet  we  hear  it  not  only  vri^ont 
weariness,  but  with  a  delight  deepening  at  every  repetition*  Let  the 
human  voice  repeat  the  same  tones,  or  the  same  words,  be  what  tbejr 
may,  but  for  a  few  times,  and  how  impatient  we  become.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  voice  of  Nature  (nature  apart  fVota  human  lift) — thai  hss, 
indeed,  a  superhuman  spell.  We  not  only  endure  but  love  its  mono- 
tony. We  listen  to  the  measured  chaunt  of  the  cuckoo,  to  the  gurg- 
ling of  the  brook,  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean,  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
not  merely  unwearied,  but  soothed,  lulled,  enchanted.  The  name  of 
the  cuckoo  is,  in  many,  we  might  say  most,  languages  derived  from  the 
beloved  sound  of  his  flute-like  call — as,  eoucou^  French  ;  cucuio,  Ita- 
lian \  kukhuk,  German  ;  euciiiio,  Spanish  ;  cueOy  Portuguese  ;  ctfoe, 
Irish  ;  cuculw,  Latin  ;  kokkux,  Greek,  &c. 

The  cuckoo  was  one  of  the  "  Almanack  Birds  "  of  the  ancients. 

*  **  Iini>ia  prodidit  aroem 
Sithoni^  aooepto,  quod  avara  popoecerat,  auro 
Mutata  est  in  avem,  quas  nunc  quoque  diligit  aurom,  . 
Nigra  pedem,  nigris  velata  monedula  ]^nn\B,'*-^Omd  MeUmu 
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His  pleflsant  Toice  eommanded  the  comiaencing  of  biinest  in  ooontrie^ 
with  warmer  skies,  and  more  etfrly  seasons,  than  oars.  Aristophanes, 
in  his  drama  of  **  The  Birds,"  says — "  The  cuckoo  was  once  king  of 
all  E^jpt  and  Phobnicia  i  for  whenever  he  cried  cuckoo  1  then  the 
Pheemcians  trould  set  to  reapitig  their  com." 

The  great  thunderer,  Jote,  did  not  disdain,  once  upori  a  time,  to 
take  the  form  of  this  hird,  in  order  to  interest  the  feelings  of  Juno 
when  he  was  wooing  her  for  his  wifb«  Daring  a  violent  storm  he 
assumed  the  shape  oi  a  cackoo,  tremhling  with  fear  and  wet  with  rain, 
and  flew  for  refnge  to  Julio,  who,  filled  with  compassion,  cherished  the 
fugitive  ;  and  her  heart,  thus  softened  by  pit^,  was  prepared  for  love, 
when  Jupiter  presented  himself  as  her  soitor  m  his  own  proper  figure. 
We  must  understand  this  story  as  an  allegory^  viewing  Jupiter  in  his 
human  and  historieal  character  as  king  of  Greece  and  its  Isles,  who 
employed  the  good  offices  of  a  confidaht  (typified  as^a  cuckoo)  to  con- 
eihate  Jooo  after  some  lover's  quarrel,  symbolised  bv  the  storm,  from 
which  the  suitor  was  represented,  by  his  friend,  as  having  suffered  so 
much  erief  and  distress  that  he  was  again  taken  into  favour  by  the 
offendeafto. 

The  Ravbn,  od  account  of  its  sepnlchral-somiding  voice,  was  one  of 
the  dnister  birds  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its  effigy  was  snffi- 
ciently  malefic  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when  it  flew  on  the  ban- 
ners  of  those  mtUess  invaders,  the  heathen  Danes.  Hence  it  became 
in  these  Isles  a  bird  ominous  of  death  and  mourning.  The  Danes  re- 
vered it,  becaose  they  believed  that  their  chief  deity,  Odin,  was 
attended  by  two  ravens,  named  Hugin  and  Munin  (Thought  and  Me- 
mory), who  infbrmed  him  of  everything  passing  on  earth — a  beautiful 
poetic  idea.  Thus,  among  the  cli^sic  ancients,  the  raven  was  dedicated 
to  ApoUo  OB  account  of  its  sup^posed  supernatural  wisdom,  and  its  skill 
in  dmnation.  According  to  an  old  northern  superstition,  if  an  infant 
were  fed  oat  of  a  raven's  skull,  when  he  grew  up  be  would  understand 
the  hinguage  of  birds. 

When  St.  Yiocent,  a  deacon  of  the  Chorch  of  Osca,  now  Huesca,  in 
Spain,  suffered  mar^rdom,  about  a.d.  303,  in  the  persecution  by 
Diodetian,  hia  corpse  was  exposed  outside  the  walls  of  Valentia,  where 
he  suffered,  but  a  raven  (as  attested  by  various  writers  of  the  time) 

STOteeted  it  from  the  ravines  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  When  the 
foors  conouered  Spain  the  Valentians  fled  from  them,  and  carried 
away  the  relics  pf  tlie  martyr  to  that  Spanish  promontory  called  from 
him.  Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  the  eleventh  century  Alfonso  Henriquez, 
by  his  decisive  victory  at  Ourique,  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  then  caused  the  remains  of  the 
maprtyr  to  be  transferred  to  Lisbon  by  sea.  Two  ravens  were  observed 
to  follow  the  vessel  the  whole  way  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
adopted  into  the  civic  arms,  and  two  tame  ravens  were  always  kept  at 
the  S^  or  ancient  Cathedral  of  Lisbon. 

Phny  relates  that  a  tailor  in  Rome  had  a  raven,  which  he  taught  to 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  to  perfmrm  many  tricks,  which  attracted  a  crowd 
of  customers  to  hia  sdiop*  A  neighbour,  envious  of  the  tailor's  good 
fortune,  killed  the  unfortunate  and  too-accomplished  bird;  but  the 
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Romans,  Indignant  at  the  mean  and  cruel  act,  inflicted  cbastisement  oa 
the  perpetrator,  whom  they  compelled  to  compensate  the  tailor  for  his 
loss ;  and  they  gave  the  raven  a  magnificent  funeral. 

The  raven  is  a  long-lived  bird :  Hesiod  says  it  lives  nine  times  the 
life  of  man.  Some  ingenious  collector  (or  inventor)  of  Irish  bulls  his 
related  that  a  Paddy,  having  heard  that  a  raven  would  live  for  two  ceii« 
turies,  procured  one  and  kept  it,  in  order  to  see  **  if  it  really  would 
live  so  long."  But,  unfortunately,  the  story  is  not  Irish  but  Greek, 
and  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  century  ;  it  is  told  by  Hierocles,  the  Alex- 
andrian, in  his  '*  Facetiae,"  and  the  hero  of  the  jest  is  the  Scholas- 
ticus,  or  silly  buffoon. 

The  saucy,  vivacious  Sparrow  enjoys,  notwithstanding  the  horo^ 
liness  of  its  plumage,  the  mythological  honour  of  ranking  among  the 
birds  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  of  being  employed  to  draw  her  car.  The 
Persians  taught  sparrows  to  hawk  for  butterflies. 

These  pert  little  birds  figure  in  an  old  legend  of  the  town  of  Ciren- 
cester,  in  Gloucestershire.  This  place  (saith  the  legend)  was  a  strong- 
hold, well  walled  and  well  guarded,  in  the  days  of  King  Brute,  an  era 
so  remote  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  date  it.  The  inhabitants  lived  at 
their  ease,  believing  their  town  impregnable.  A  foreign  prince,  said 
to  be  from  Africa,  bearing  the  name  of  Gormund  (a  very  Saxon-like 
appellation  for  an  African),  came  and  besieged  Cirencester,  (which  for 
seven  years  defied  all  his  assaults.  At  length  he  observed  (and  his 
perceptions  seem  to  have  been  rather  slow)  that  the  roofs  of  all  the 
houses  were  thatched,  and  numerously  peopled  by  sparrows.  He 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  catch  as  many  of  these  birds  as  possible,  to 
fasten  lighted  combustibles  upon  them,  and  then  to  let  them  go.  The 
poor  little  sufferers  flew  at  once  to  their  nests,  and  of  course  set  the 
town  on  fire ;  and,  in  the  confusion  and  dismay  that  ensued,  the 
besiegers  entered  and  took  the  place.  The  stratagem  might  be  clever, 
but  was  too  cruel ;  and,  we  are  well  pleased  to  say,  that  there  is  great 
reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  story. 

A  philosopher  in  the  first  century,  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  professed  to 
understand  the  language  of  birds  (perhaps  he  had  been  fed  from  a 
raven's  scull).  As  he  was  one  day  sitting  with  some  friends,  a  sparrov 
came  and  chattered  to  a  number  of  birds  before  the  window.  The 
sage  affirmed  that  it  was  inviting  its  companions  to  repair  to  a  pa^ 
ticular  spot  where  a  mule  had  just  overturned  a  cart  of  com.  The 
visitors  hastened  to  the  place  mentioned  by  ApoUonius,  and  found  the 
load  of  com  scattered  about  as  he  had  asserted. 

The  Heron  was,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  second-rate  phcenik* 
When  ^neas  and  his  followers  burned  Ardea,  the  chief  city  of  Turnus 
and  the  Rutilians,  the  heron  sprang  from  its  ashes.  But  as  a  bornt 
child  dreads  the  fire,  so  it  seems  does  a  singed  heron  ;  for  ever  since 
its  birth  of  fire,  the  bird  delights  in  the  opposite  element,  and  lives  in 
the  vicinity  of  waters. 

The  Waotail  was  once  a  nymph,  and  a  somewhat  designing  one— 
the  daughter  of  Suadela,  or  Persuasion.  She  practised  on  the  affec- 
tions of  Jupiter  by  magic  arts,  but  Juno  turned  her  would-be  rival  into 
a  wagtail    In  all  incantations  relating  to  lore  and  jealousyi  the  Greeb 
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invoked  it  by  the  name  of  lunx ;  and  the  Enchantress  Circe  used  its 
flesh  in  her  spells. 

The  THRX7SH  was  much  prized  hy  Roman  epicures,  who  fed  it  on 
figs  and  fine  flour  :  presents  were  made  of  fat  thrushes,  bound  round 
in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

£re  we  concluded  our  ornithological  notices,  we  might  have  been 
expected  to  speak  of  the  royal  eagle ;  but  as  the  king  of  birds,  as 
the  chosen  emblem  of  various  nations,  it  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion ^m  historians,  poets,  and  naturalists,  that  we  fear  they  have  left 
ns  nothing  to  ^lean  after  them — nothing  to  offer  that  would  not  be  too 
trite  and  nimiliar  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  owl,  the  vulture, 
and  other  principal  birds  which  have  been  adopted  into  national 
blazonry.  So  here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  reader,  and  close  our 
Ayiart. 

M.  E.  M. 
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LOVE   AND    WILL, 


As  stirs  Sprmg's  pulse  in  the  bosom 
Of  the  torpid  wintry  earth. 

When  April,  warm  tears  weeping, 
To  violets  gives  birth  : 

u. 
So  stirred  the  heart  in  my  bosom 

That  day  she  passed  me  by ; 
Seeing  me  not,  my  radiant  Queen  I 

With  the  stately  step  and  eye. 

m. 
She  is  lovelier  than  the  lilies, 

And  white  and  proud  as  they. 
And  I  am  poor  and  lonely ; 

But  she'll  love  me  yet— one  day. 


This  to  my  heart  I  promised. 
So  all  my  thou£;hts  and  will, 

And  all  my  soul  and  spirit 
Concentred  to  fulfiL 


Just  this  one  darling  object. 

This  sole  and  vital  aim ; 
It  held  me  waking,  sleeping, 

Ever  and  aye  the  same. 

VI. 

And  still  she  did  not  know  it. 
Nor  know  me,  nor  take  note 

Of  the  quiet,  stilly  shadow 
That  stealthily  would  float 

vn. 
Behind  her  in  the  sunshine. 

Pervading  all  her  days. 
Waking,  waiting,  watching  ever 

Over  all  her  words  and  ways. 

vni. 
Tears  went  by ;  there  came  a  lover — 

There  came  many ;  but  this  one 
Alone  seemed  like  to  win  her — 

Still  I  waked,  watched,  waited  on. 
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iz. 
I  knew  my  lilj  loved  him, 

I  knew  he  loved  her,  too ; 
Yes,  loved  as  men  call  loving, 

Just  loved  as  most  men  do, 

z. 

Twice,  thrice,  ten  times  in  a  life-time. 

Was  it  sach  a  love  as  this 
Could  fill  her  heart  and  fill  her  life. 

And  link  her  soul  to  his  ? 

XI. 

Then  came  quarrels,  clouds,  reproaches. 

Brief  truces,  strife  aeain. 
Was  I  cruel,  heartless,  semsh. 

To  triumph  in  her  pain  ? 

XII. 

To  watch  with  hope  and  longing—- 

For  the  day,  I  knew,  would  cpnie 
When  my  lily  should  grow  lonely 

Once  piore  in  her  old  home. 

XIII. 

Perhaps  so— Love  m  selfish  ; 

Yet  the  love  he  had  to  give,         \ 
I  knew  was  so  unworthy, 

So  unmeet  she  should  receive ! 

XIV. 

So  they  parted,  and,  as  ever, 

I  hung  ahout  her  home. 
And  waked,  and  watched,  and  waited. 

For  I  knew  my  day  would  come : 

XV. 

4nd  ^t  tinges  I  saw  she  noted* 

Wi(h  a  careless,  listless  air, 
Tl»e  opiet,  ptiUy  shadow 

That  imt^A  everywhere. 

XVI. 

Winter  passed — spring  mornings  ripened 

Into  glowing  days  of  June ; 
Augusf;  ^lieaves  Uy  fujl  and  golden 

'Neath  the  large  warm  narvest-moon. 

XVII. 

That  was  yesternight.    Together 

We  stood — her  warm  nand  fast 
I  held.    Resistless  Love  and  Will 

Have  made  her  mine  at  last  1 

Marguerite  A.  Power. 
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THE    IRISH    BBIGADESMAN: 

▲  TALI  or  THB  WA&  Off  TBE  SUCCESSION. 

By  the  Author  qf  **  WhU^fnan,**  **  MatOevenr'M  Diwfrce,'*   Sfe. 

CHAPTSR  I. 
SABSFIELD^  LOBD  LUCAH. 

Shouts  and  uproarious  cries»  yet  apparently,  even  to  those  to  whom 
the  knguage  was  one  of  unknown  iMirbarismi  of  enthusiastic  joy  and 
welcome,  in  Irish  tones,  rang  along  the  streets  leading  from  the  Castle 
to  the  Tbomond  Gate  of  Limerick. 

**  Glory  be  to  Grod,  and  His  brightness  on  your  honoris  lordship's 

Eithway,  for  ever  and  ever,  and  a  bit  at  the  end  of  it  I''  burst  in  native 
rse,  or  Englbh  almost  as  peculiarly  national  in  vehement  acoentoatioa 
and  forms  of  expression,  from  scores  and  scores  of  lips,  as  the  wild 
soldiers  and  still  wilder  rabble  who  composed  the  principal  part  of  the 
Irish  Jacobite  garrison  of  the  city,  in  the  memorable  **  Year  of  Sorrow," 
1691,  crowded  to  the  doors  and  exits  of  their  quarters  and  dwelliogs 
in  the  narrow  streets  and  darksome,  pestilential  alleys  of  old  Limeridc, 
to  witness  the  passage  of  their  beloved  leader,  Patrick  Sarsfidd,  Lord 
Lucan,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  presenting  himself  in  public  after 
taking  possession  of  the  military  government  of  the  town,  in  conjunctioa 
with  Monsieur  d'Usson,  General  of  the  French  Allies  of  the  last  of  the 
evil-starred  Stuart  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

On  this  day  King  James  the  Second's  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Bichard 
Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  finished  characteristically  his  career  o( 
revelry  and  debauchery,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplexy  brought  on  bj 
excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  a  few  days  previously 
at  a  feast,  ^d  the  death  of  this  <<  hke-master-like-man"  Viceroy 
had  permitted  the  complete  lapse  into  worthier  hands  of  the  little 
authority  his  indolence,  and  the  universal  contempt  into  which  his 
fiiilures  and  vices  degraded  him,  allowed  the  favourite  of  the  fugitive 
sovereign  to  retain  amone  the  Irish  Jacobites. 

Of  these  latter,  the  defeated  and  shattered  forces  were  now  collected 
from  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  overthrow,  within  the  walls  of 
limerick,  the  last  town  of  any  strength  or  consequence  that  remained 
in  their  hands.  ^  It  was  about  a  monUi  from  the  date  of  the  great  batde 
of  Aughrim,  which  had  proved  in  the  most  terribly  decisive  manner 
the  superiority  in  the  field  of  the  arms  of  the  '*  Dutch  usurper,"  as 
William  III.  was  called  and  considered  by  the  adherents  of  the  father- 
in-law  he  had  dethroned.  And  this  day  we  speak  of  was  rendeied  one 
of  additional  agitation  and  alarm  in  Limerick  by  the  appearance  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  English  army.  Numerous  bodies  of  gUttering  and 
well-appointed  cuirassiers,  lightening  menacingly  along  the  horizon,  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  conquerors  whom  vident  party  animoaity,  and 
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the  mjories  and  insults  of  a  ciyO  war  which  had  now  raged  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  inspired  with  the  most  merciless  hostility.  The  speedy 
fbnnation  of  a  siege  might  be  looked  for,  in  which  the  only  hope  of  the 
Irish  royalists  or  rebels,  as  they  were  alternately  styled  by  the  contend- 
ing factions  of  the  rival  kings,  mast  lie  in  protracting  to  all  th<Tse  extre* 
mities  of  resistance  of  which  the  defence  of  Londondenr  by  the  opposite 
party  had  giyen  an  example  terrible  in  its  sufferings,  nowcTer  glorious 
in  its  results.  Yet,  as  we  haye  commemorated,  no  sooner  were  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Limerick  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
chief,  whom  they  knew  they  were  to  accept  as  the  very  symbol  of  a 
determination  to  this  effect,  than  every  trace  of  despondency  and  terror 
vanished,  and  they  crowded  around  him  with  an  impassioned  gratuhu 
tion  that  among  other  nations  would  only  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
warrior  who  had  actually  rescued  them  from  the  great  peril  ana  adver- 
sity in  which  they  were  plunged. 

This  vainly  heroic  partizan  of  a  doomed  cause  was  accompanied  by  a 
retinue  of  officers,  all  mounted,  but  on  sorry  na^,  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  jaded  and  starved  into  mere  anatomies  by  a  long  course 
of  severe  service  and  light  provender.  Sarsfield's  steed,  however,  still 
retained  a  degree  of  fiery  action,  or  his  own  unflagging  and  high-lifting 
spirit  communicated  itself  by  some  magnetism  to  the  poor  beast,  whose 
dark  shaggy  coat  showed  the  seams  of  several  frightful,  half-healed 
cashes  of  the  sabre.  It  curvetted  proudly  along  under  its  burden,  snort- 
mg  the  foam  from  its  dilated  nostrils  m  many  a  haughty  toss  of  the 
head  among  the  thronging  populace.  The  new  Governor  meanwhile 
acknowledged  the  uproarious  tokens  of  his  popularity  by  raising  his 
buff-gloved  hand  to  his  plumed  hat,  bowing,  smiling,  and  uttenng  a 
thousand  good-humoured,  sprightly  observations  to  the  exulting  mmti- 
tude,  that  crowded  like  billows  round  the  keel  of  some  stately  vessel  on 
his  way.  Above  all,  to  the  women— even  to  the  most  hag^sh,  un- 
sexed-looking  beings  of  the  half-savage  populace  of  the  city,  who 
loaded  him  with  blessings  and  enthusiastic  commendations  as  he 
passed — he  had  unnumbered  laughing  gallantries  and  cheerful  ex- 
changes of  salute  and  compliment  to  offer. 

''The  Lord  reward  him  for  the  sparkle  of  the  dear  comfort  in  his 
eyes !  The  angels  keep  the  bullet  from  his  breastplate,  that  shines 
with  the  true  heart  in  it  more  than  the  steel !  Good  luck  and  long  life 
to  him,  whatever  comes  of  us  and  our  children  and  theirs,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  eternity !"  are  but  poor  samples  of  the  glowing  benedictions 
and  expressions  of  rejoicing  good  will  that  accompanied  the  progress  of 
the  popular  Irish  hero  through  throngs  whose  appearance  combined 
every  variety  of  physical  misery,  that  starvation,  wounds,  and  rags,  could 
assist  in  forming — even  among  those  whose  possession  of  pikes,  rusty 
mnskets,  and  the  tattered  remains  of  uniforms,  indicated  of  a  class  not 
likely  to  allow  itself  to  fare  the  worst  in  a  community. 

In  personal  characteristics  the  famous  partizan  leader  was  fashioned 
to  command  the  regards  and  homage  of  a  rude  people,  accustomed  to 
bestow  their  admiration  chiefly  on  those  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
which  nve  their  possessor  a  visible  and  tangible  superiority.  Sarsfield 
was  tal^  flAid  powerfully  made ;  his  features  were  large  but  well  formed, 
animated  and  soldier-like  in  their  expression— presenting,  like  his  cha- 
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rioter  aad  detoant,  a  combiiiation  of  the  Siixon  and  Celt,  whMi*  if  ef« 
thoroughly  effected  by  the  fbskm  of  the  tivo  races  in  IrelMid,  will  po»> 
aibly  ptmuce  one  destined  to  be  ite  fittest  and  happiest  possessors. 
But  the  leader*s  eye  was  his  most  remarkable  fKiture:  it  fbmei 
with  the  beam  of  the  eagle's  on  a  sunset  mountain  crag !  His  ?dee 
was  deep<toned,  mellow,  and  gently  loud  as  the  flow  of  a  mighty  streas, 
while  on  occasion  it  could  riss  over  the  din  of  battle,  or  of  popular  tlfr> 
roAr,  with  the  thunder  of  those  same  waters  hurled  headlong  from  kny 
steeps  amid  the  isgged  and  shaking  rocks. 

So  looked  and  so  demeaned  himself  of  his  person,  Sarsfteid)  Lord 
Lucan,  as  he  rode  that  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1691,  under  a  oontinudl 
course  of  popular  oration  to  the  Thomond  Gate  of  Limerick.  And  a 
dulled  echo  of  the  shouting  dty  followed  him  and  his  escort  far  on  their 
way,  as  they  passed,  with  a  holbw  rattle  of  the  horses'  hooft,  over  s 
drawbridge,  under  the  massive  portcullis  which  admitted  upon  the 
solid  arches  of  masonry  over  the  Shannon,  unitiag  Limeridc  with  the 
County  of  Clare. 

<*  Well,  Henry,  what  say  you  now  7  Are  they  so  utteriy  vrom  oil, 
hopeless,  heartless,  craven«^ready  to  give  in  at  the  first  squaak  of  old 
Oinkell's  penny  Dutch  trumpet  7" 

Sarsfield  thus  addressed  an  individual  of  his  retinue,  ammraitly  sd 
officer  of  rank,  whose  dissatisfied,  debauched,  and  cynical  ezpressioa 
ibrmed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  flushed  and  noble  elation  of  his  own, 
as  he  looked  back  and  their  glances  encountered. 

«*  By  G-^d,  my  lord,  you  must  have  the  lost  art  of  reanimating 
the  dead,  to  see  now  you  have  roused  the  poor,  a^ast,  miserable 
devils  out  of  their  dejection!"  the  person  addreMed  replied,  io 
what  was  then  considered  the  proper  profime  military  style. 
**Khnn,  1  believe  if  you  were  on  Kilcommodon  Hill,  you  would 
make  the  stinking  corpses  there,  which  even  the  wild  d^  wo'not 
gnaw  at  any  longer,  start  up  all  alive,  and  snatch  their  rusty  |Nkes 
and  muskets  from  the  red  bog  they  he  wallowing  in,  to  shouMir 
arms  in  your  honour!  How  the  fiend  do  you  numage  it,  GenersI? 
By  wearing  your  own  hair  like  an  Irish  savage  instead  of  a  horse's,  in 
a  civilised  Frendi  periwig  7''  And  the  speaker  fantasticaUy  wrsathed 
his  (brefinger  in  the  curls  of  an  immense  bush  of  hair  that  hung  in  Unok 
oorkscrew  twists  in  a  prodigious  frixzle  all  over  his  shoulders  and  ooniet 
down  to  his  soiled  white  silk  scarf. 

*'  I  trust  I  have  obtained,  and  still  keep  my  influence  with  our  , 
people  by  better  means  than  subservienc;^  to  their  outhmcfoh 
toms  and  prejudices.  Colonel  Luttrell!"  repued  the  General  in  i 
what  hasty  and  offended  tone. 

**  Ay,  indeed,  my  lord  !  By  achievements  whichi  if  performed  on 
any  of  the  great  stoics  of  war&re,  audi  as  the  Rhine  or  Italy>  mM 
confer  on  you  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  commaadns  of  the 
age  1"  said  the  smooth  subordinate,  while  a  treaehevons  amila  j^ijcd 
in  the  comers  of  his  thin,  purply  lips. 

^*  It  might  be  so,  Luttrell,  but  my  destiny  is  oast  in  with  thai  of  this 
remote  and  obscure  land,  whieh  I  hope  vet  to  restore  to  all  its  aadeiit 
glories  and  freedom  1"  the  General  rephed,  in  a  familiar  and  sotbemA 
lone }  for  tlua  brave  soldier  was  also  a  very  vain  om^  and  hshilMfly 
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under  the  inflnence  of  the  oily  adulation  Henrj  Luttrell  employed  in 
working  him  to  his  own  ends. 

"  Ah,  if  you  would  but  listen  to  reason,  General  !*'  mottered  the 
htter. 

"  Remember !  You  know  I  have  forbidden  you,  Henry,  ever  again 
to  presume  to  speak  to  me  of  the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with 
this  *  dement  *  Prince  of  Orange  of  yours !  As  to  entering  into  his 
service — accepting  the  high  command  which  you  imagine  he  would  be 
80  ready  to  confer  on  me — only  that  I  know  you  are  jesting  altogether 
in  thematter — schoolfellow  and  friend  of  mine  as  you  have  been  so 
long,  if  I  thought  you  had  any  other  prompting  than  your  own  despe- 
ratioh  of  our  chanced,  ahd  mistaken  seal  to  do  me  fterviee,  I  would 
hand  you  over  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  Colonel  Luttrell,  as  indifferently 
as  I  would  the  meilnest  kerne  in  my  garrison  caught  doing  the  enemy's 
errand  hi  it!" 

«•  And  your  lordship  would  be  quite  right,  h  la  Brutus^  understood  P' 
repUed  Luttrell,  with  affected  heartiness.  "  But  where  are  we  going* 
tiow?^ 

The  party  had  reached  the  mounds  of  a  strong  earthwork  erected  to 
defend  the  approach  to  the  bridge,  whence  they  were  now  challenged 
by  a  setitinel.  Without  at  the  moment  replying  to  this  question,  Sars- 
fleld  gave  the  word,  and  led  the  Way  through  the  fortified  enclosure  into 
the  open  fields  bejrond. 

*'  I  intend  to  visit  th^  camp,  and  announce  in  person  my  accession  to 
the  supreme  command,**  he  then  observed. 

"  Supreme  !  with  that  gibbering  Frenchman  meddling  at  every 
turn  !** 

**  Let  him  tAke  care,"  said  Sarsfield,  warmly,  "  or  I  will  send  him 
home  to  his  operas  and  fin«  ladies  in  Paris,  that  he  is  always  whimper- 
ing about,  much  sooner  than  even  he  can  desire  !** 

*'  If  it  wet'e  this  instant,  he  has  fkir  leave  from  me»  and  all  who  really 
wish  well  to  the  cause !  He  lost  us  Athlone  and  Oalway  while  he  was 
studying  the  folds  of  a  cravat,"  Luttrell  replied,  with  eager  acquiescence. 
**  But  as  to  visiting  the  camp  to-night,  my  lord,  I  think  you  ought  to 
allow  some  titne  for  your  fViends  to  prepare  you  a  fitting  reception,  for 
I  have  told  you  in  what  cursed  dull  dumps  our  horse  continue,  that 
it*8  enough  to  take  the  courage  out  of  a  Hon  to  see  them  snivelling  and 
lamenting  over  their  fate  in  being  put  out  of  the  walls,  as  they  think,  in 
the  way  of  Worse  datlger." 

"  Danger ! — on  this  side  the  river,  where,  I  trust,  if  our  cavalry  does 
hut  half  its  duty  in  the  guard  of  the  fords,  so  much  as  an  orange 
coloured  butterfly  shall  not  presume  to  flutter  for  months !"  said  the 
General  angrily. 

«•  By  the  Lord,  I  think,  if  it  did  it  would  set  them  all  a-scamperhig^ 
They  can't  away  with  the  mangling  they  got  from  those  d— d  blue 
troopers  of  thfe  Dutchman  at  Aughrim,  do  what  we  will  to  comfort 
them  I"  returned  Luttrell. 

"  I  atn  sure.  Colonel,  you  have  not  taken  the  right  way  of  late  with 
them,  going  Among  them  with  the  hangdog,  desponding  look  I  have 
observed  you  wear  very  often  when  you  are  riding  your  rounds  I"  said 
Sarifi^. 
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''  I  can't  help  ray  looks.  General ;  I  never  was  a  man  to  fdgn  other 
than  I  felt,"  replied  Luttrell,  doggedly ;  "  and  I  have  not  concealed 
cither  from  yourself  or  the  rest  of  them  that  I  consider  our  game  as 
had  as  lost,  and  tiiat  our  only  chance  is  to  throw  over  the  tables,  and 
have  a  scramble  at  the  stakes." 

**  As  yon  would  avoid  worse  cooseanences,  then.  Colonel,  I  advise 
you  to  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself  where  we  are  going  1"  returned  his 
commander,  with  a  very  stern  and  menacing  expression. 

Luttrell  hit  his  lip  and  kept  a  sullen  silence  for  several  minutes. 
He  turned,  however,  his  horse's  head  implicitly  with  Sarsfield's  towards 
the  encampment  alluded  to  in  their  conversation,  which  now  appeared  in 
view,  covering  a  considerable  space  in  the  champaign  country  before 
them.  It  was  almost  exclusively  of  cavalry,  three  or  four  thousand  in 
number,  by  whose  means  the  Irish  commanders  hoped  to  sustain  their 
communications  with  the  County  of  Clare,  and  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  Shannon  at  the  few  points  near  Limerick,  where  it  could  be  crossed 
without  great  difficulties  in  the  width  and  force  of  the  stream. 

This  camp,  which  was  certainlv  rather  an  extensive  on^  fit>m  the 
large  tract  of  country  to  be  covered,  was  defended  by  some  inartifidally 
constructed  entrenchments  and  palisades,  planted  with  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon*  It  occupied  the  foreground  of  a  chain  of  hills  which  rose  like 
a  heavy  sigh  of  the  earth  in  the  dun  distance.  The  lines  of  ou^>osts, 
and  pickets  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  marked  by  the  smoke 
and  glow  of  pjeat-fires  under  the  evenin|p  sky.  Very  few  tents  were 
visible,  materials  of  civilised  warfare  being  very  scarce  in  the  Irish 
army.  But  multitudes  of  huts,  that  emulated  in  variety  of  wretdied- 
ness  the  hovels  inhabited  by  the  peasantry,  gave  the  whole  the  aspect 
of  a  Hottentot  kraal  rather  than  of  a  regular  military  encampment. 

Barsfield  and  his  escort  had  scarcely  turned  towards  this  pointW 
military  interest  when  both  he  and  they  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the  depths  of 
a  swamp*  which  bordered  both  sides  of  the  grassy  causeway  they  hid 
now  entered  upon. 

There  was  still  a  broad  belt  of  orange-tinted  crimson  glow  in  the 
western  horison.  But  it  was  growing  dark  and  shadowy  in  every  other 
direction  ;  and  the  figure  was  certainly  one  which,  in  the  broad  day- 
light, would  have  been  calculated  to  awaken  dismay.  It  was  that  of  a 
man  who  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  the  athletic  cannibals  of 
the  then  unknown  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  the  sinewy  prop(»^ 
tions  of  his  half-naked,  tanned,  and  leathery-fleshed  framework  of  mor- 
tality ;  and  as  little  less  savage  was  the  class  this  man  might  be  fairly  said 
to  represent  considered  by  the  English,  and  even  by  their  own  oountiy- 
men  and  co-factionists  of  the  towns,  and  other  more  orderly  and  discipUn* 
ed  levies  on  the  side  of  James  the  Second.  They  were  principally  dans- 
men  of  the  Irish  chieftains — men  almost  in  a  state  of  primeval  nature* 
untaught  in  any  of  the  arts  or  comforts  of  civilised  existence — ^whose 
only  principle  of  military  efficiency  was  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  their  hereditary  masters.  That  is  to  say,  on  all  occasions  but  where 
it  was  most  necessary — for  they  hardly  ever  displayed  any  courage  (NT 
conduct  in  the  field  ;  and  though  they  made  up  a  show  of  strnigth 
which  gratified  the  arrogance  and  supported  the  pretensicms  of  t^ 
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leaden,  thdr  only  real  use  was  to  ravage,  and  officiate  as  a  wild  kind  of 
commissariat  in  the  snpply  of  the  army  by  plunder  and  devastation.  In 
making  exenrsions  into  an  enemy's  country,  cattle-stealing,  fire*raising^ 
throat-cntting,  these  semi-savages  had  acquired  a  reputation,  under  the 
designation  of  Rapparees — which  in  their  own  acceptance  meant  only 
volunteers — ^that  hsA  not  died  out  in  the  interval  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  and  keeps  all  subsequent  exploits  of  Bockites,  Ribbonmen* 
Whiteboys  and  Croppyboys  under  some  shadow  of  eclipse. 

Our  specimen  was  attired  only  in  some  tatters  of  mud-coloured  frieze 
fastened  with  a  straw  band  round  his  waist»  in  which  was  stuck  a  long 
bare  knife,  called  a  skene.  He  carried  a  pointed  stake,  blackened  in 
the  process  of  hardening  by  fire,  which  might  have  served  Ulysses  to 
put  out  the  one  enormous  eye  of  the  Cyclops*  Cover  for  head  or  foot 
the  Rapparee  had  none,  save  the  shocks  of  red  hair,  coarse  as  cocoa-nut 
fibre  on  the  former,  and  natural  mocassins  of  his  own  hardened  skin  on 
the  latter.  But  the  first  glance  at  this  formidable  phantom  gave  the 
worst  impression  ;  a  second,  and  its  haggard,  abject  visage  and  crouch- 
ing attitude,  dissipated  somewhat  of  the  alarm  such  an  uncouth  and 
sudden  apparition,  in  times  so  disturbed,  might  well  arouse.  Yet 
Sarsfield  kept  his  hand  on  a  pistol  in  his  holster  as  he  perceived  the 
fellow  come  and  place  himself  in  his  way,  so  as  to  compel  him  either  to 
rein  op  his  horse  or  ride  over  him.  He  adopted  the  former  alternative, 
though  not  without  some  hesitation,  which  was  heightened  into  anger 
when  he  found  the  grim  figure  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  ob« 
struction  it  occasioned,  but  began  muttering  and  gibbering  in  some 
strange,  unintelligible  tones,  with  a  great  variety  of  gesticulations,  pro- 
bably intended  to  eke  out  the  purport  of  its  attempts  at  articulate 
speech. 

**  Is  he  b^ging,  and  has  some  Connaught  farmer  cut  his  tongue  out 
for  telling  where  his  grain  was  hidden?"  said  Sarsfield.  **  Do  not  harm 
him,  Kilrush  I  the  poor  wretch  seems  inoffensive  enough." 
I  '<  He  is  trying  to  speak  Saxon  with  only  a  Celtic  tongue  in  his  head. 
Speak  in  Irish,  man,  instead  of  twisting  your  jaws  like  an  ape  at  a  nut 
too  hard  to  crack  I  We  can  both  understand  you,  if  you  don't  come 
west  of  all  rational  sounds  I"  said  Luttrell,  in  that  language ;  and  the 
Rapparee,  who  had  in  reality  been  labouring  hard  to  dehver  himself  in 
one  with  which  he  was  by  no  means  familiar,  burst  out  in  a  torrent  on 
finding  he  was  likely  to  be  understood  in  hb  native  dialect. 

''  I  am  Fhad  Redmond  of  the  Cows,  from  the  land  of  the  dark  rainbow 
of  the  O'Neil  I  I  came  on  an  errand  of  death,  faster  than  the  doud  on  the 
wind,  from  Uie  noble  Roderick,  my  lord,  to  the  hero  of  the  battles  of  the 
land,  vrithin  the  walls  yonder  I  But  the  sons  of  the  scarlet  breast  refused 
me  admittance,  because  in  my  haste  I  forgot  to  demand  of  my  chief  the 
word  of  power.  Yet  they  told  me  the  leader  of  the  battle  came  forth  ever 
once  in  the  day — and  I  have  hungered  and  thirsted  with  the  bittern  and 
the  frog,  two  sundowns,  awaiting  his  approach,  that  I  might  do  the 
bidding  of  my  master.  The  O'Neil  I  And  does  not  Fhad  ^dmond  of 
the  Cows  look  now  on  the  devouring  light  of  the  cloud  of  battle,  the 
launcher  of  the  clattering  whiriwind  of  the  broad-bosomed  steed  V* 

*^  I  am  Patrick  Sarsfidd,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Governor  of  this  town,  and 
General  of  the  Forces  of  his  Majesty  King  James  the  Secondi  in  the  dty 
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&t  limerick.  And  now  pray  tell  me>  in  as  few  and  as  plain  wordi  at 
you  can  mnster,  my  gooa  Pat  Redmond^  what  yon  want  with  met" 
aaid  the  commander,  impatiently^  annoyed  hv  Lnttrell's  undiagulBed 
merrim^t  at  this  wildly-elevated  manner  of  address. 

"  She  can  speak  Sassenach  too,  herself,  too,  tevil  fetch  her  I'*  returned 
poor  Fkadt  perceiving  he  had  offended  in  some  way,  and  imagining  his 
Irish  was  not  properly  understood.  And  he  then  proceeded  in  snch  Eng- 
lish as  he  could  command,  much  in  the  tone  of  a  man  translating  from 
one  language  into  another.  *^  The  masther  is  dying  I  The  ffreat  O'Neil 
himself  lies  stretched  on  the  hed  of  the  White  Sleep  t  Hy  Nial  is  goii^ 
to  the  place  of  the  narrow  darkness,  drained  by  the  red  lips  of  his 
wounds,  as  the  bloody  jaws  of  the  wolf  drink  up  the  life  of  the  fiercest 
ram,  on  some  dark  hill  side,  far  from  the  straining  eyes  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  dog  I  The  sword  of  the  foe  at  Aughrim  loosened  his  veins  till 
they  flowed  like  streams  from  the  hills  afler  a  night  of  storms  I  It  ii 
the  last  breath  he  is  drawing,  please  your  honor,  and  he  sends  me  dv 
ye  with  the  word  in  my  mouth — If  ever  ye  have  ^Misted  the  ravens  of 
death  together ;  if  ever  ye  have  shared  your  dark  mantles  on  the  field 
of  the  frozen  blast ;  if  ever  ye  have  been  as  brothers  in  vonr  love !  if 
he  drew  you  back  from  the  black  mist  of  fire  on  the  day  of  the  bursting 
cannon  at  Kellunaroona,  come  to  him  now,  that  he  may  utter  his  kst 
words  and  wishes  in  his  battle-brother's  ear  and  heart ! 

*'  Is  Sir  Roderick  so  bad  then  ? — so  very  bad  ?  Of  course,  if  he  de- 
sires to  see  me,  I  will  come.  Luttrell,  what  say  you  V*  Sarsfield  responded, 
with  the  ready  warmth  of  kindness  which  contributed  as  much  as  any 
of  his  greater  qualities  to  endear  him  to  a  people  so  sympathetic  and 
impulsive  in  all  their  sentiments  as  those  he  swayed. 

'*  I  am  agreeable  to  anything  in  preference  to  a  visit  to  that  wo-b^one 
eamp  of  ours,  though  I  suppose  Sir  Roderick  CNeil's  death-thraw  will 
not  be  at  all  a  pretty  spectacle  to  witness,"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  shock* 
iug  levity  that  evidently  disgusted  the  General. 

**  1  have  no  doubt  he  can  dispense  with  your  attendance  upon  it,  sir, 
as  I  can  with  any  further  such  unfeeling  comments  on  the  misfortunes 
of  men  who  have  fought  and  bled  so  valiantly  for  the  canse  whose 
livery  we  both  profess  to  wear  I  Where  is  my  poor  friend  lyings  good 
fellow  r 

"  In  a  chamber  of  the  Holy  Ruin,  beyond  the  hills,"  was  the  repl? 
of  the  wild  messenger,  pointing  to  the  ranee  of  near  elevations  on  which 
the  last  brightness  of  the  sunset  crowned  the  purple  robes  of  the  twilight 
with  golden  fire. 

*<Quin  Abbey,  does  the  flighty  savage  meanf  exclaimed  LuttrriL 
'^  Well,  we  could  soon  make  a  trip  there,  only  we  should  not  have  time 
for  the  fords  and  camp  afterwards,  my  lord  I  But  I  suppose  that  wocdd 
not  matter  for  a  night  ?  Yet,  stay,"  he  interrupted  himself,  with  a  vkible 
start,  ^<  is  not  one  Captain  Mahonv,  my  merry  boy,  lying  out  at  the 
Abbey,  with  his  rive-rag  troopers  of  Galmoy^  Horse  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  know,  Luttrell,  that  Captain  Mahony  commands  the 
outlying  post  of  horse  there.    You  were  with  me  when  we  left  him 
there  to   strive  to  check   the   enemy's  flying  parties,  and  rally  the 
Aughrim  runaways,"  said  Sarsfield,  much  surprised. 
^   *'0f  course  I  do^  my  lord;  and  that  is  a  reason  why  I  must  beg  of 
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yottnoi  to  Ttntor*  iooh  a  distiimwith taoh  a  nkaigr  Moort  it  w«  are^ 
IcHughty  on  tocfa  an  absurd^  screech-owl  visitation,  as  if  a  man  conld 
not  die  oomfortaUy  without  making  his  friends  dull  with  the  exhibi- 
tion/' said  Lnttrel£  peevishly. 

*'  I  do  not  imagiM  we  ran  say  risk  of  encountering  enemies  between 
here  and  Qnin  Abbey  i  Ci^tain  Mahonjr  ie  a  most  TigiUnt  patrol,^' 
relied  fiarafield« 

'*  Provided  wine  and  woman  play  him  no  trick,  my  lordi"  said 
Lottroll. 

"  You  have  not  many  good  words  to  spare  for  your  friends  this  even* 
ii^  Colonel  i  for  I  thought  Captain  Mahony  was  in  particular  esteem 
with  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  you  yourself  suggested  to  me  how  in* 
valuable  his  services  might  prove  in  the  position  in  which  I  placed 
him  !"  said  SarsfiekL 

"That  was  before  I  found  him  out  to  be  what  he  is,  a  pragmatical, 
pratinp;  fellow,  who  thinks  becaose  he  has  handled  a  sword  once  or 
twice  m  the  campaigns  of  Turenne  and  Catinat,  that  he  is  fit  to  teach 
as  all  the  art  of  war,*'  replied  Luttreli,  with  some  visible  confusion. 
"  Besides,  sir,  I  have  heard  reasons  of  late  why  he  is  not  to  be  so  much 
trusted  as  I  thought.  He  is  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  and  probably 
quitted  his  mercenary  service  in  the  French  armies  for  some  other 
worse  and  Hkelier  cause  than  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  hia 
country,  as  he  pretends.  His  country,  forsooth  I  What  country  can 
a  man  have,  who  has  been  abroad  fighting  for  another  half  the  years  of 
his  Ufor 

"Why,  Luttreli !  were  I  mvself  to  breathe  out  ray  latest  sigh  years 
hence  in  the  most  distant  land,  of  Europe,  still  should  I  love  and  cherish 
Ireland  as  I  do  the  memory  of  the  mother  that  bore  me,"  returned 
Sarsfield,  rehemently.  "  But  General  Saint  Ruth  has  frequently  as* 
aured  me  it  waa  pure  and  warm-hearted  zeal  for  his  country  s  deliver* 
aoce  that  induced  Mahony  to  relinquish  his  excellent  prospects  in  the 
French  servioe,  and  join  us  in  his  company.  He  has  always  given  me 
the  impreasion  of  an  honest,  brave,  high-hearted  gentleman,  with  a 
good,  ready,  Irish  wit  of  his  own,  and  a  soldierly  handling  in  his  com- 
mand that  I  wish  I  could  see  more  general  among  us !  His  troop  waa 
the  only  one  ready  and  willing  to  make  that  desperate  last  charge  with 
me  when  we  carried  ofif  poor  O'Neil,  after  the  flight  of  his  dan,  and 
his  own  madUbuU  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy*s  ranks.  And 
Mahony  drew  off  his  men  unbroken  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  pur* 
suit  and  carnage^  and  helped  me  to  cover  the  retreat,  like  an  experienced 
and  ooorageoua  officer  as  he  is,  when  all  the  rest  of  you  seemed  little 
better  than  the  ringleaders  of  a  flying  mob !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir.  Still,  upon  my  soul  and  honour  I  I  do  not  ad- 
vise yon  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Mahony.  You  know 
what  reports  are  afloat  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  parties  of 
oars  and  Ginkell's,  as  the  Dutchman  rounded  us  in.  And  Mahony  has 
private  reasons  of  disaffection  to  the  cause.'* 

'*  Private  reasons  1     And  what  may  those  be,  Colonel  ?" 

"Oh,  your  lordship  knows  the  late  Duke's  brown-eyed  Galway  witch, 
Molly  Maguire,  had  promised  herself  to  the  Captain  before  Tyrconnel 
spied  her  out  and  took  a  foucy  to  her.     Of  course  Molly,  Uke  any 
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other  witty  woman^  preferred  a  Lord  Deputy,  with  forty  thousand  a-year, 
sitting  in  state  in  Dublin  Castle,  to  a  Captain  of  starved  Irish  horse, 
out  getting  peppered  before  Londonderry  I  But  the  ass  took  it  quite 
sulkily,  as  it  he  had  some  right  to  complain.  Molly  laughs  at  him,  to 
be  sure,  in  her  way,  but  even  she  admits  she  hasn't  served  him  well. 
And  my  private  opinion  is,  the  jilted  lover  has  never  since  been  much 
to  be  depended  upon,  if  he  saw  a  good  opportunity  to  let  us  know  his 
mind  to  some  purpose." 

"  I  think,  Luttrell,  you  are  talking  a  little  now  like  the  rival  pre- 
tender to  Mistress  Maguire's  good  graces  D'Usson  told  you  to  your  face 
the  other  day  you  were,"  said  Sarsfield,  smiling  incredulously.  **  More- 
over, as  the  Duke  and  I  have  been  at  loggerheads  almost  ever  since  we 
met,  Mahony  can  owe  me  no  grudge  on  his  account.  Had  I  been  his 
friend  and  ally,  TyrconneFs  death  must  have  disarmed  even  the  indig- 
nation of  a  jilted  Captain  of  dragoons  I  But  I  am  sure,  besides,  Mahony 
is  too  much  a  gentleman,  both  by  nature  and  birth,  to  8u£fer  private 
piques  to  influence  his  conduct  in  a  public  capacity." 

Luttrell  gave  a  vicious,  contemptuous  snarl  of  dissent.  "  Your  brd- 
ship  cannot  have  forgotten  what  passionate  part  he  took  on  the  side  of 
his  Creneral,  Saint  Ruth,  when  you  were  reduced  so  lately  to  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  army,  and  the  Frenchman  insisted  on  ruling  everything 
to  our  destruction  V*  he  exclaimed. 

**  I  cannot  blame  Mahony  for  taking  part  with  a  commander  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  own  patron  and  friend,  under  whose  banner  he  had 
served  so  long  and  creditably,"  said  Sarsfield.  **  Neither  can  I  wonder 
that  a  man  of  spirit  and  warm  feeling  should  resent  the  treatment  he 
received  from  that  old  reprobate,  and  the  worthless  woman  who  preferred 
the  rotten  gilding  of  Tyrconners  state  to  the  love  of  so  brave  and  honest 
a  heart !  But  to  show  you  what  full  trust  I  place  in  this  brave  officer, 
Colonel,"  he  continued,  irritated  into  a  more  emphatic  affirmation  of  his 
own  opinion  by  LuttrelFs  sneer,  "  I  will  visit  him  in  his  quarters  to-night 
without  any  escort  at  all !  Kilrush  shall  turn  back  with  the  men  at 
once !  And  it  will  answer  another  good  purpose — I  shall  come  upon 
our  parties  without  such  a  clatter  as  will  put  the  negligent  and  sloth- 
ful on  their  guard  to  deceive  me.  And  we  shall  be  able  to  push  on  the 
faster  the  fewer  of  these  poor,  broken-winded  creatures  we  have  with  us 
to  goad  on.*' 

The  General  spoke  in  too  decisive  and  determined  a  manner  to  admit 
of  any  further  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Luttrell.  He  then  desired 
one  of  his  retinue  to  dismount  and  lend  a  horse  to  the  J[tapparee,  in 
order  that  he  might  officiate  as  guide  to  Mahony* s  outpost,  whence  he 
came.  But  Fhad  Redmond  expressed  such  emphatic  horror  at  the 
proposal,  and  declared  so  vehemently  that  he  could  run  on  his  own  bony 
shanks  as  fast  as  any  **/owr-legged  beast "  could  carry  him,  that  Sars- 
field laughed  and  desired  him  to  take  his  own  way,  satisfied  from  what 
he  had  previously  known  of  the  habits  of  these  predatory  warriors,  be 
would  be  very  likely  to  make  good  his  vaunt 
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Sabsvisld  was  not  mistaken.     The  Bapparee  dropped  respectfiiUj 
into  the  rear  of  the  party»  hut  his  long  strides  kept  fullj  pace  with  those 
of  the  horses;  and  even  when  the  latter  broke  into  a  smart  trot,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  increasing  his  own  speed,  so  as  to  pre- 
senre  the  relatiye  distance  unbroken.    He  proved  useful  in  other  capacities 
than  that  of  guide,  in  which,  neyertheless,  he  officiated  with  an  inteUi- 
geoce  and  discretion  which  entitled  him  to  Sarsfield's  commendations, 
and  the  promise  of  a  suitable  reward.     In  crossing  a  great  tract  of 
bog;g7  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  General's  horse  accidentally 
slipped  into  one  of  the  deep  peat-pools  cut  in  the  morass,  and  was  in 
some  danger  of  sinking  in  a  slough  whence  it  could  not  easily  have  been 
extricated.     The  big-boned  Bapparee  threw  his  arms  round  its  neck, 
and  in  a  manner  lifted  both  horse  and  rider  by  sheer  force,  from  the 
danger,  on  terra  firma.    After  this  exploit,  Sarsfield's  steed,  with  a  true 
instinct,  industriously  trod  in  the  very  footsteps  of  Fhad  of  the  Cows, 
until  the  whole  party  arrived  on  solid  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  plea- 
sant country  round  the  village  of  Qoin,  in  the  County  of  Clare. 

Here  stood,  and  still  stand,  the  remains  of  a  monastic  building,  once 
of  very  great  extent,  and  preserving  in  its  scattered  ruins,  and  towering 
central  pile,  evidences  of  its  former  magnificence. 

It  appeared  from  Redmond's  account  (Luttrell  affected  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  on  the  subject)  that  Captain  Mahony  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
with  his  troopers  in  portions  of  this  ancient  building  which  still 
a£fbrded  cover.  Sarsfield  and  his  companion  gathered  that  there  was 
some  species  of  contagious  pestilence  rife  in  the  village  of  low  black 
mud  cabins  they  passed  through,  and  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
ronnd  the  ruins  like  a  funeus  on  a  decayed  oak.  A  number  of  dis- 
armed and  panic-stricken  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Aughrim  had  taken 
shelter  there.  And  for  these  reasons  it  seemed  the  commander  had 
determined  to  isolate  his  force  in  the  Abbey.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that  the  moment  they  reached  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
flowing  under  a  wall,  which  once  enclosed  the  precincts,  a  hoarse  voice 
called  to  them  to  halt,  and  a  dismounted  dragoon,  with  carbine  levelled, 
loomed  gigantieally  into  sight  in  the  now  deep  darkness,  over  a  sUp  in 
the  masonry  where  he  was  stationed  on  guard.  In  the  first  place  the 
sentry  caught  sight  only  of  the  Rapparee. 

**  Arrah,  now,  you  rascally  spalpeen,  you !"  he  shouted,  "  don't  you 
know  the  Captain's  orders,  and  is  it  after  breaking  them  you'll  be  in 
the  face  of  Thady  Macgillicuddy's  musketoon  ?" 

Sarsfield  answered  by  commanding  immediate  admission  for  himself 
and  his  companions,  and  the  soldier,  recognising  his  voice,  and  appa- 
rently cowed,  lowered  his  weapon,  and  humbly  requested  their  honours 
to  take  <<  the  crossing"  a  Uttle  lower  down,  where  he  could  open  them 
a  way  "asy  into  the  Abbey  churchyard."  Accordingly  they  found  him 
busy  heaving  away  some  trunks  of  pines  placed  across  a  gap  in  the 
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wall  as  a  barrier  a  short  distance  down  the  water.  It  woi  '*bsj**  to 
enter  the  Abbey' precincts  from  this  point,  and  Lord  Lncan  with  both 
his  accompaniers  arrived  at  their  destination  without  further  delay. 

Redmond,  cowering  so  as  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  seutind, 
almost  instantly  disappeared^  while  LuttrelU  who  had  been  immersed  in 
saturnine  thoughtfulness  for  some  minutes,  now  looked  up  from  hb 
meditatioBS  and  propoMd  that  they  should  iMve  their  hortet  bem  b 
charge  of  the  dragoon. 

''It  is  very  uneven  ground  up  to  the  Abbejr,"  he  observed,  ** aad  we 
shall  be  safer  on  our  Tegs  than  on  these  tnred  beasts.  Besides,"  ht 
added,  with  a  malignant  smiley  '<  we  shall  have  a  chanoe  of  eomiog  upon 
Mahony  when  he  £m't  expect  us,  and  catching  him,  perhaps,  at  soom 
pf  his  cantrips.  What  should  you  say,  General,  if  we  found  him  m 
dose  conferenee  with  some  fine  young  gentleman  in  seailet  and  lasi 
from  GinkeU's  head-quarters  ?" 

<'Say  I  I  should  express  mvself  as  much  to  the  puipose  as  pooiibb 
in  the  form  of  a  gibbet,  balanoed  as  carefullj  as  might  be  betwan 
them." 

"  That's  easier  said  than  done,  GeneraL  I  am  pretty  fltrtain  Ma^ 
hony's  men  would  take  part  with  him  against  even  youram  m  person ; 
for  you  know  Gkdmoy's  Horse  were  always  set  against  you  in  &vo»  ef 
that  domineering  Frendi  fbllow,  who  lost  his  he^  so  nattily  aft  Aogh^ 
rim,  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  it  bowling  off*" 

''  Let  me  see  the  man,  or  the  men,  that  dares  diM>bey  any  eoanaand 
of  mine!"  said  Sarsfield,  mucb-^tt  his  wily  oompaaioa  purpoeed 
irritated  at  the  idea. 

"  Well,  come  on,  sir  ;  I  think  I  can  indulge  you  in  the  wish  spedKlj 
enough,"  was  the  reply.  And  Luttrell,  taking  upon  him  to  guiw^  pi9> 
ceeded  with  apparent  cautioa  towards  a  black,  ivy«crown0d  mass  of 
building  whose  opaque  darkness  cast  it  stnmg^y  into  relief  even  agaioit 
the  moonless  sky  of  the  night. 

They  had  proceeded,  stumbling  among  the  old  gravestones  sad 
clumps  of  fallen  masonry,  until  they  were  ipttttf  dose  on  a  waQ  pisrasd 
with  shattered  arches  that  |;ave  a  view  into  the  midst  of  an  endosed 
space,  almost  choked  with  ^les  of  green,  weedv  rubbish,  when  a  imt 
was  audible  from  the  interior  of  this  part  ot  the  ruins,  hnHUiiag  a 
lively,  ranting  sort  of  tone,  which  has  since  become  familiar  to  afl  the 
workl  by  the  style  and  title  of  '*  Nora  Grdna."  But  the  words  wm 
French,  and  as  far  as  the  hearers  could  catch  their  drift,  were  veiy  fiv 
indeed  from  being  of  so  galhmt  and  sprightly  a  contexture  as  tbMS 
flung  so  airily  on  the  melody,  like  the  sparkliag  loam  on  the  crest  if 
dancing  waves,  by  Moore.  A  verse  mif^t  possibly  have  been  Aa^ 
dsed  thus  into  a  doggrel  of  a  similar  quality  to  that  in  which  the 
Irish  military  poet  essayed  to  vent  Ids  woes,  in  what  he  probably  eon^ 
sidered  a  more  civilized  and  likdy-to-readi-posterity  form  than  hii  om 
hiognage  supplied : — 

Oh,  8t.  Patrick !  when  yon  were 

From  Ireland  snake  and  serpent  ebaaing, 

Why  'd  you  leave  the  wcnvt  one  (here 
To  tangle  us  in  her  ialse  embmciPg  ? 
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fivuUng  swoefci  irith  Iiamid  Up^ 

At  brigbt  as  light  on  dabbled  foeec« 
Wbo  the  living  honey  sips 

The  feast  a  poisonea  draught  stipposes  ? 
Oh,  cheat  woman !  woman  the  cheat  1 
Bright,  ensnaring,  fdthl^s  woman  I 
Truth  may  dwell 
In  the  deepest  well 
But  tie?er  in  woman's  loefeSf  cheat  woman  I 

***Tia  Mahonyl'*  whispered  Luttrell ;  he  has  the  Toiee  of  a  Balrad- 
dery  tomont,  in  addition  to  his  other  perfections,  and  he  likes  all  the 
world  to  know  it.  Do  you  hear  how  he  harps  on  that  string  abont 
woman's  ftdsehood,  when  he  might  just  as  web  blame  April  for  being 
showery.  He  owes  us  all  a  rare  spite,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
Gcnenu,  and  myself  in  particular,  if  he  has  heard  of  IVUsson's  absurd 
pratings.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  retire,  without  giving  him 
the  opportnnity  of  showing  off  some  insolence  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  not,  until  I  have  dispatched  my  business  here,"  replied 
Sarsfield,  indillerentl^ ;  though  in  any  nature  less  chivalrously  loyal 
itself^  Luttrell's  contmued  reluctance  to  encounter  Mahony  might  well 
have  awakened  some  suspicion  of  the  cause.  He  then  called  the 
Caption's  name  in  a  loud  voice,  and  brought  that  officer  instantaneously 
to  a  dead  halt  in  his  mareh  and  his  melody  within  the  ruined  cloister. 
Almost  the  next  moment,  and  a  weighty  but  arile  figure  cleared  the 
deep-^et  arches  of  the  cloister  at  a  vault,  and  alighted  befbre  the 
visitors  with  rather  surprising  promptitude. 

**HaUe  Ih! — Diabte!  who  goes  there?*  said  the  voice  of  the  in- 
terrupted singer,  and  the  diek-ciick  of  pistols  cocking  in  either  hand 
was  audible. 

8arsfield  brieflv  and  haughtily  answered  the  challenge  by  stating 
who  he  was,  and  his  object  in  visiting  Captain  Mahony's  quarters. 

"  Major-Gtooeral  Sars — field  !'*  repeated  the  captain,  in  evident  as- 
touiehment,  and  not  in  the  most  respectfhl  tone  possible.  **  Sacre 
Hom  !  and  how  how  have  you  got  past  the  sentinel  without  his  giving 
thtalarmf' 

**  The  ahirm.  Captain  Mahony ! — an  alarm  at  the  presence  of  the 
Oenera1-in-Chief  at  an  ootpost  I " 

^  I  ordf rMl  my  sentinel  to  admit  no  one  living^--corM0ti  /  or  dead— ^ 
without  permission  fVom  myself,  General,  and  the  password,  which  yon 
could  not  know,  as  I  only  knew  it  myself  an  hour  ago  I  And  do  ^ou 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  permitted  to  make  your  ways  in  with- 
out the  least  obstruction  in  life  7  " 

"  We  told  him  who  we  were.  Captain  Mahony,  my  dear,  and  that  of 
course  satisfied  the  good  frllow,'*  said  Luttrell,  in  his  softest,  most 
cajoling  tones. 

*'  But,  pentre-ifrisf  it  dont  satisfy  me  at  all,  at  all.  Colonel  Luttrell^ 
if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it ! "  returned  the  other,  evidently  not  at  all 
appeased.  '*  But,  by  the  Holy  Cross  I  FU  teach  Master  Thady  Mac- 
gilbcuddy  his  duty  before  I  have  done  with  him.  Hola,  there,  John 
0'R^;an  I  turn  me  out  a  Serjeant's  party,  and  go  and  put  Macgillicuddy 
b  iroBSy  IB  the  Uaethole  down  ia  the  vaults  asMOg  the  old  fiohers  ana 
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the  rats  till  to-morrow  eTening  about  this  same  time,  without  bit  or  sop 
'till  then.  He  may  blame  himself  if  he  takes  the  Bhaking-feyer  as 
strong,  to  the  bargain,  as  one  of  the  rasoil  runaway  Bapparees  in  the 
Til-lage." 

'*  Yon  see,  sir,  how  he  throws  himself  in  your  teeth  at  once,"  whis- 
pered Luttrell. 

**  I  shall  not  bite  him,  however,"  returned  Sarsfield,  controlling  him- 
self with  an  effort  worthy  of  a  man  bom  to  rule  men.  ''  Now  I 
remember  me,  the  soldier  committed  a  great  breach  of  disdpKne,  even 
at  my  command,  when  that  of  his  own  superior  officer  was  so  peremp- 
torily against  the  admittance  of  strangers  without  his  allowance  vd^ 
cially  granted.  Captain  Mahony,  I  acknowledge  you  are  in  the  right, 
but,  as  I  was  the  occasion  of  your  soldier's  disobedience,  I  must  request 
of  you  as  a  personal  favour  to  remit  his  punishment." 

Mahony  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  evidently  perplexed.  At 
last  he  muttered,  *'  By  the  powers !  if  I  had  been  bom  a  woman,  I 
should  have  been  a  (^ueer  one,  for  I  never  could  refuse  anything  asked 
of  me  civilly.  Have  it  your  own  way.  General,"  be  concluded ;  "  but  I 
can  tell  you  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  pretty  tight  hand  upon  my  savages, 
who  would  rather  eat  their  horses  any  day  than  mount  them  for 
service,  take  them  at  best,  since  Aughrim.  So,  General,  if  you  come 
to  see  what  sort  of  discipline  I  keep  up  among  them,  I'll  be  bondsoaan 
your  fine  Cliffords  and  Sheldons  are  in  a  powerful  worse  order  at  the 
camp  and  fords." 

jSarsfield  removed  this  notion  from  the  worthy  Captain's  mind  by 
reiterating  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit,  with  an  additional  request  to  be 
conducted  immediately  to  the  bedside  of  his  suffering  friend. 

*'  It  b  a  queer  bed  he  has,  poor  Sir  Rory,  my  lord,"  replied  Ma- 
hony, in  a  changed  and  very  feeling  tone.  **  But  it's  a  good  prepara- 
tion, mayhap,  for  the  one  he  is  going  to,  for  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  too 
comfortable  in  our  quarters  when  we  are  under  orders  to  quit  them. 
He  has  been  blating  and  blaring  for  you  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  and 
now  he  has  fallen  into  a  sleep  from  which  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  awake 
on  this  side  eternal  bliss." 

<<  Afraid,  Captain  ?"  said  Sarsfield,  with  a  smile,  and  the  Captain 
coloured  up  violently. 

**  It  is  bred  in  the  flesh  of  me,  I  suppose,  to  blunder ;  and  if  you 
were  not  half  English  on  the  father's  side  yourself,  Greneral,  you  wiM 
know  what  it  is  to  be  talking  in  one  language  and  thinking  in  another; 
or,  faith,  in  two,  for  French  has  almost  become  my  mother  tongue  to 
me  since  I  have  lived  so  much  abroad.  However,  I  talk  no  Dui^ 
high  or  low,  which  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be  said  of  us  all  just  at 
present !" 

Luttrell  turned  pale.  "We  should  lose  no  time  if  Sir  Roderidc  is 
sinking  so  fast !"  he  exclaimed,  alarmed  at  the  inquiring  look  Sarsfield 
directed  at  the  Captain,  evidently  struck  with  the  significant  stress  he 
laid  on  this  latter  expression.  Sarsfield  assented,  and  Mahony,  lifting 
his  hat  with  foreign  ceremoniousness,  led  the  way  along  the  mined 
cloisters  towards  some  less  dilapitated  remains  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  pile.  And  now,  as  the  Captain  is  a  personage  of  some  considerable 
importance  in  our  narrative,  while  he  thus  officiates  as  dceroa^  we 
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may  as  well  attempt  a  sligbt  description  of  his  external  characteristics. 
With  those  of  the  inner  man  both  the  reader  and  ourselves  must  take 
time  and  events  into  the  scrutiny  to  understand  and  elucidate  properlv. 
Captain  Mahony,  then,  was  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  of  ath- 
letic proportions — ^indeed  rather  too  massively  fashioned  about  the 
Bhoulders  and  hips — and  with  a  strongly  Milesian  cast  of  countenance. 
The  features  certainly  were  not  good  ;  he  had  too  small  and  cocked  a 
nose,  too  long  an  upper  lip,  too  energetically  developed  cheek-bones, 
and  too  wide  a  mouth.  But  the  square,  firm-set  forehead  wore  such  a 
stamp  of  audacious  wUl  and  power — such  an  expression  of  genial  hu- 
mour  and  good  nature  played  in  general  over  his  aspect — such  corusca- 
tions of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  vehement  feeling  were  continually  lighting 
up  his  glance — that  when  he  pleased  to  give  these  favourable  qualities 
their  full  cflPect,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how,  according  to  Apollo 
Belvedere  measurements,  Mahony  was  not  at  all  a  handsome  man.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  when  in  deference  to  the  foreign  prejudices 
he  had  acquired,  Maliony  endeavoured  to  suppress — as  signs  of  Irish 
barbarism  and  want  of  civilised  self-control— this  national  vivacity  and 
versatiility  of  expression,  he  got  up  a  very  sorry  kind  of  gravity  in  place 
of  it,  that  resembled  rather  a  caricature  of  dignified  sobriety  then  dig- 
nified sobriety  itself.  And  there  were  times  when  this  pleasant  visage 
wore  deeper  and  darker  shadows  than  are  to  be  found  in  types  of  less 
enstomary  liveliness ;  and  when  the  stormy  spirit  of  his  race  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  his  hot-blooded  temperament,  then'  certes  this  worthy 
Irish  Captain  presented  an  aspect  so  fully  conformable  to  his  feelings, 
that  very  few  people  would  have  chosen  twice  to  fire  the  train  for  such 

an  explosion.  ,  ,     i      i    :,  » 

As  to  his  garb,  Mahony  was  tncked  out  m  a  style  that  had  become 
unhappOy  but  too  much  the  mode  in  the  uncared-for  and  poverty 
stricken  armies  of  James  II.  His  uniform  was  a  mere  aggregate  of 
red  patches,  though  still,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  dilahrement,  he  managed 
to  retain  a  large  frizzled  brown  wig,  and  some  tatters  of  lace  hanging  at 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  *^  to  give  the  world  assurance  "  of  some  preten- 
sions to  polite  costume.  It  was  not  easy  for  him,  however,  to  walk 
without  exposing  divers  unseemly  rents  in  his  nether  garments,  and  his 
high  jack-boots  were  worn  and  burst  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  render 
his  tenure  of  them,  as  he  creaked  along  in  them,  evidently  precarious. 
Then  his  linen,  visible  in  the  lai^c  flowing  cravat,  which  was  the  mode 
at  the  time,  kH>ked  as  if  it  had  not  been  m  the  wash-tub  for  months.  ' 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  his  steel  breastplate  and  backplate,  his  two 
large  horse-pistols,  heavy  trailing  sword,  and  silver  spurs,  were  polished 
wiui  the  utmost  nicety.  And  even  the  sorrowful  remains  of  the  rest  of 
his  costume  were  adjusted  with  the  care  and  precision  of  an  officer 
trained  under  the  showy  Grand  Monar^ue  to  consider  external  appear- 
ance a  very  essential  portiou  of  the  soldier's  duty  and  profession. 

**  Ce  brave  Mahoni,''  as  he  is  called  in  various  French  accounts  of  the 
achievemento  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  "  old  Irish  "  family.  His  religion,  which  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  one,  and  which  he  had  received  with  the  family  name  from  his 
ancestors,  was  not  at  that  time  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advance- 
ment of  an  aspirant  in  the  legal  profession,  for  which»  being  a  younger 
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son,  he  was  destined  by  his  relatives.  It  t*ras  rather  perhaps  a  recom- 
mendation with  the  Viceroys  of  Charles  IL,  in  whose  reign  Mahony 
was  solemnly  matriculated  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a  view  to 
the  laying  a  good  solid  foundation  for  the  more  specific  studies  of  Ws 
profession.  But  like  his  contemporary,  Jonathan  Swift,  Mahony  was 
very  far  indeed  from  availing  himself  of  the  learned  advantages  offered  to 
him,  and  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  so  decided  a  genius  for  every 
species  of  active  diversion  in  the  way  of  fan  and  riot,  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  reputation  anything  but  favourable  to  his  exaltation  m  the 
honours  of  a  grave  profession.  Luckily  the  young  fellow  himself  dis- 
covered the  true  bent  of  his  nature,  and  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness 
and  remonstrances  of  his  patents,  determined  to  become  a  soldier.  A^ 
cident  dded  him  in  the  design,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  found 
difficult  of  execution  against  the  opinions  and  determination  of  bis 
ikmily.  Charles  II.,  the  ignoble  pensionary  of  Louis  XIV.,  although 
he  dared  not  openlyr  ender  the  dues  of  his  vassalage  to  that  monarchHa 
the  way  of  mihtary  assistance  in  his  enterprises,  secretly  agreed  tb  con- 
nive at  a  ptt>iect  to  raise  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  the  French 
service  in  Ireland.  In  this  corps  the  dashing  and  adventurous  Mahony 
readily  procured  a  commission,  and  it  fbnned  the  first  nudeus  of  the 
fature  famous  Irish  Brigade,  under  the  banner  of  the  Grand  Monarqne. 
Mahony  had  served  during  several  renowned  campaigns  iti  the  French 
Iervic^  with  gi-eat  ciredlt  to  himself,  and  prospects  of  adtrancement,  wheii 
the  misfbrtnnes  of  James  the  Second,  and  his  Resolution  to  try  his  fbr- 
tnnes  in  the  retrieval  of  his  throne  on  the  soil  of  In^land,  offered  him 
an  honourable  occasion  to  return  to  his  native  hmd.  And  of  this,  to  do 
him  bare  justice,  he  availed  himself  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  loss  of  his  hardly-achieved  position  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  prince  The  heart  of  the  man  was  still  Irish  to  the  core,  and 
although  he  certainly  flattered  himself  that  he  had  become  highly 
Frenchified  and  civilized  during  his  long  continental  experience,  lira 
in  every  pulse  and  impulse  of  his  eager,  headstrong,  warm-blooded 
temperament.  Captain  Mahony  was  destined  to  continue  through  fil! 
the  changes  of  his  chequered  fkte. 


CHAFTSa  tn. 
RODEEICK    O'lfBIL. 

OuK  party  was  now  approadiing  what  was  probably  the  Captain'^  head* 
quarters,  in  a  portion  of  the  rained  monastery,  which,  from  its  appear- 
ance, had  been  the  church  belonging  to  it.  Entering  at  the  sombre- 
arched  porch  to  this  edifice,  both  Sarsfield  and  Luttreil  were  surfMriaed 
to  hear  the  wild  skirling  notes  of  an  Irish  bagpipes,  and  a  tanralt  of 
shuffling  feet,  screeching,  and  eastanet-like  snappuig  of  the  fingefS  m 
accompaniment  to  the  music,  which  seemed  to  announce  a  daneittg^ 
party,  engaged  in  the  style  of  revelry  usual  among  the  lower  dassea  of 
the  people  then  as  now.  Mahony  himself  seemed  to  think  it  neoeasary 
to  apologise  for  the  dispky.  *'  I  keep  strict  discipline,  my  Lord  L«ow» 
ha  obsarved  i  "*  bat  that  provided^  I  indn^  my  pmt  ngaaa  to  the 
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extent  of  the  meuts  at  my  disposal ;  and  an  Irishman  without  his  dance 
and  hk  sweetheart,  mopes  and  pines  as  if  he  had  lost  something  worth 
the  haying.  And  you  will  observe.  Monsieur  le  G6ndral,  it  was  always 
the  policy  of  gteat  commanders  to  fall  in  with  the  national  ways  and 
humonrs  in  ctStiyating  the  Iotc  of  hard  knocks  among  their  following. 

Alexander  the  Great " 

**(>h,  Mahooy,  honey,  what's  the  use  of  going  so  fitr  back  when  we 
have  your  own  methods  of  military  proselytism  before  our  eyes  V*  inter- 
rupted Luttrell.  •'  But  talking  of  sweethearts,  you  can  have  your  own 
baek  again,  I'll  be  sworn,  whenever  you  feel  in  the  mind  !  Why  are 
you  surprised  ?  Have  you  not  heard  out  here  how  old  Tyrconnel's 
apoplexy  has  made  short  work  with  him,  and  strangled  hinl  out  of  hand 
this  very  noouT"  .    ,  , 

•<Tyrconnel  dead!"  repeated  Mahony,  quite  aghast.  "And  I  was 
only  waiting  till  I  could  throw  up  my  commission  with  honor  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  a  field  one  of  us  should  never  have  left  alive  l" 

"  He  has  given  you  the  slip  then  fairly.  Captain ;  but  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  Molly  Maguire  has  leisure  now  to  repent  of  her  bargain," 
said  Luttrell,  with  a  ieering  laugh. 

"  Molly  Maguire !"  repeated  Mahony,  while  a  dark  flush  broke  on 
his hrows.  **Molly  Maguire  I"  he  re-echoed  with  a  pathetic,  heart- 
wrung  intonation  of  the  voice,  "  Molly  Maguire  is  not  worth  an  honest 
man's  ooncerniog  himself  about ;  but  by  my  heavens.  Colonel  Luttrell, 

if  you  mean  her  any  sort  of  Insult  by  your  way  of  speaking  of  her "* 

"  Peace,  gentlemen  I"  interrupted  Sarsfield,  sternly.  "  I  have  not 
oome  here  to  listen  to  you  wrangling.    Where  is  The  (yNeil  V 

While  he  was  thus  speaking  the  whole  party  had  entered  on  a  some- 
what singular  scene.  They  were  in  an  extensive  walled  enclosure,  in 
vhioh  the  remahis  of  lofty  arches,  the  transept-shape  of  the  weedy, 
crrass-overgrown  pavements,  the  defticed  monuments,  were  evidently 
those  of  a  church.  A  portion  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  but  enough  of 
a  gallery  that  had  once  run  round  the  building  remained  to  furnish 
stabling  for  a  considerable  number  of  horses  which  were  there  accommo- 
dated. The  troopers  were  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  enclosure, 
some  furbishing  arms,  some  roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes  of  several 
peat  fires,  but  by  far  the  majority  dancing  with  a  number  of  women  and 
liuMs  to  the  yelling  music  we  have  mentioned. 

**  Good  God,  Captain  Mahony  I*'  exclaimed  Sarsfield,  catching  a 
fflimpse  of  a  horrible  ghutlv  figure  at  the  extremity  of  this  ehambre  d 
dtmser^  '<  how  (xmld  you  authorize  such  an  uproar  as  this  near  the  couch 
of  a  dying  man  ?" 

« It  is  Sir  Eory's  own  desire,  General ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
g^ve  him  heart  to  live  on  till  you  came,  if  he  could  hear  and  see  some- 
thing chterlul,'*  rephed  Mahony,  quite  sedately. 

Sarsfidd  stepped  impatiently  forward  on  this  intimation  to  the  spot 
where  the  dying  chieftain  of  the  (yNeil  was  easily  to  be  singled  out, 
xeposma  seemingly  hi  a  deep  lethargic  sleep. 

He  was  stretched  on  a  hei^  of  straw  pfled  above  the  ground  on  the 
slab  of  some  old»  moss-eaten  monument,  which,  firom  the  remains  of 
xobesy  and  of  a  pastoral  rod,  might  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  ancient 
abbots  of  thehoose.    The  ohieftoia  was  eovertd  with  a  horse-rug^  be* 
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neath  which  the  outlines  of  a  frame  that  might  faaye  been  caDed 
gigantic,  lay  motionless  as  if  carved  in  some  dark  wood.  A  head  with 
noble  Celtic  features,  fearfully  pale  in  contrast  to  the  masses  of  damp 
grizzled  black  hair  and  beard  that  hung  over  it,  appeared  above  this 
blanket,  but  exhibited  as  little  sign  of  life  as  the  rest  of  the  figure. 
Only  a  hand  of  herculean  proportions,  grasping  a  portion  of  the  coverlet 
in  a  strenuous  hold,  as  if  dreaming  it  still  held  the  sword  of  its  battles, 
for  ever  relinquished,  showed  that  the  paralyzing  touch  had  not  yet 
been  laid  completely  on  the  sinews  of  this  fallen  man  of  might. 

Fhad  Redmond,  who  had  gained  a  considerable  start  on  the  visitors, 
they  found  kneeling  beside  his  lord,  busily  engaged  endeavouring  to  ie« 
store  him  to  sensation  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  moss,  soaked  in 
vinegar,  to  his  nostrils,  while  tears  streamed  unheeded  in  large  drops 
down  his  own  rugged  cheeks. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  Sarsfield,  dubiouslj. 

"  Most  likely;  there's  not  the  ghost  of  a  hope  of  him,  Grcncral,"  said 
Mahony,  in  moved  but  very  decisive  tones.  *'  By  token,  last  night  the 
O'Neil  banshee  came  screeching  after  him  three  or  four  times  under  the 
great  rifted  abbey  window  over  the  high  altar  above  us,  where  you  see  the 
witch-elm  nodding  in,  for  want  of  the  nne  stained  window-panes  that  were 
in  it  in  the  good  old  times.  Not  that  /  believe  in  such  superstitious 
outremer,  outlandish  stuff  as  banshees,"  he  added,  rather  conuisedly,  re- 
membering what  opinion  would  be  formed  on  such  an  absurdity  in  what 
was  so  shortly  to  become  the  capital  of  Voltaire  and  d' Alembert.  **  Bat 
his  kernes  and  gallowglasses  are  enough  to  swear  one's  head  off  one's 
shoulders  they  nil  heard  it  too,  as  far  down  as  the  village ;  and  faith ! 
I  think  they  would  almost  consider  their  chief  disgraced,  and  as  if  he 
was  not  of  the  true  blood  of  The  O'Neil,  if  he  presumed  to  live  after 
that !  But  let  me  see  by  what  we  used  to  call  at  college  *  a  rational 
diagnostic,'  whether  the  hfe  is  in  him  or  out  of  him." 

And  withdrawing  his  wig  so  as  to  expose  a  mass  of  thick,  short,  caiiy 
black  hair,  Mahony  laid  his  ear  to  Sir  Roderick's  side,  and  listened  at- 
tentively for  some  moments.  **  Sir  Rory,  mon  cher,  are  you  alive,  now 
tell  me,  or  are  you  gone  dead  entirely,  mon  pauvre  ami  f  Here's  my 
Lord  Lucan  come  to  see  you,  at  your  own  particular  desire,  you  know, 
Sir  Rory!" 

*' Patrick  Sarsfield  is  here!  He  will  remember  me  best  by  that 
name,*'  said  Uie  Greneral,  much  moved  by  the  visible  signs  of  ntter 
failure  in  that  powerful  form,  which  he  remembered  lately  in  its  proudest 
vigor,  towering  above  all  others — a  veritable  king  of  men,  in  the 
Homeric  notions  of  the  race  he  ruled. 

"  Let  us  give  him  the  laste  taste  in  life  now  of  a  drop  of  good  emt  de 
vie — it's  the  true  elixir  vitse,  say  what  they  will  of  the  other,"  observed 
Mahony,  striding  to  the  holsters  of  a  saddled  steed  in  one  of  the  stalls* 
"  I  remember  it  brought  me  back  from  the  other  world  when  I  had 

fone  so  far  in  it  as  to  have  forgotten  all  about  this,  at  the  siege  of  Lon- 
onderry,  running  up  the  breach  with  poor  Con  O'Neil,  hand  in  hand, 
for  a  wager  which  would  be  first  at  the  top  of  it.  Botheration!  it's  not 
good  French  brandy  at  all,  but  Irish  usquebagh,  filthy,  fiery  stuff* 
which  I  wonder  how  it  could  get  into  my  riding-flasks  !  However,  it 
must  serve  the  turn,  as  we  hare  no  other  handy  at  present/' 
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Thus  speakine  he  poured  a  Tery  liberal  supply  of  the  cordial  into  Sir 
Roderick's  mouth»  which,  however,  seemed  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
The  chieflain's  corpse-like  countenance  relaxed  ;  he  drew  up  his  limbs 
in  the  couch  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  opening  his  dark,  glaring  eyes,  raised 
himself  by  a  voluntary  effort  on  his  couch,  muttering  <<  Is  he  come  V* 

"  Here  8  the  Major-General,  Sir  Roderick.  And  now  Mahony ,  jewel, 
let  us  leave  them  to  their  own  gossip  :  it's  not  Hkely  to  be  very  inte« 
resting  to  us,'*  said  Luttrell,  drawing  the  Captain  away  by  the  sleeve, 
as  if  he  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  off. 

Mahony  seemed  not  greatly  to  relish  the  familiarity.  He  made  a 
gesture  almost  of  rude  repulse,  considering  the  superior  rank  of  the 
officer  whose  hold  was  upon  him.  But  suppressing  what  was  obviously 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  he  drew  a  ricketty,  three-legged  milk-stool 
for  the  General's  accommodation  near  the  couch  of  his  si^ering  friend, 
and  yielded  to  Luttrell's  evident  wish  that  they  should  retire  together, 
with  a  degree  of  hesitation  and  reluctance  scarcely  to  be  account^  for, 
excepting  on  the  score  of  some  private  and  deep-rooted  dislike  or  sus- 
picion on  his  part  towards  the  ColoneL 

Sarsfield  was  now  left  alone  with  hb  fnend,  whose  career  and  its 
disastrous  dose  represented  the  fortunes  of  a  rather  numerous  class  of 
the  Irish  adherents  of  James  the  Second. 

Throt^hout  the  fierce  and  protracted  Civil  War  between  the  de« 
throned  Stuart  and  his  supplanter.  Sir  Roderick  O'Neil  had  occupied  a 
very  distinguished  place  among  the  native  Irish  chieftains  who  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  former.  He  claimed  to  be  the  direct  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  great  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and  long 
vindicated  a  sanguinary  dominion  throughout  the  province  of  Ulster. 
The  Revolution  found  him  shrunken  from  these  lofty  ancestral  rights  to 
the  position  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman,  of  very  limited  means, 
but  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasantry  of  IVrone  the  only  legiti- 
mate lord  of  all  the  vast  districts  alienated  from  his  name.  He  easily 
raised  a  tumultuous  body  of  these  clansmen  and  other  hereditary  ^'  fol- 
lowing "  of  the  O'Neils,  with  whom,  under  his  own  command  and  that 
of  two  fine  young  sons,  he  hastened  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  sword 
in  the  service  of  a  king  of  his  own  faith,  and  who  promised  the  amplest 
redress  for  wrongs  similar  to  those  of  which  the  oispossessed  chieitain 
believed  he  had  to  complain. 

Sir  Roderick's  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone  was  in  fact  formally 
admitted  by  James's  frantic  Irish  parliament,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
vast  estates  appertaining  to  the  dignity,  confiscated  to  James  the  First's 
Scottish  colony,  had  been  solemnly  assured  to  him  as  soon  as  victory 
should  place  tne  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the  power  of  his  friends. 
"With  every  motive  thus  to  exertion.  Sir  Roderick  figured  among  the 
most  ferocious  and  headstrong  of  what  was  considered  the  real  Irish 
faction,  which  in  reality  aspired  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  Ireland.  He  displayed  all  the  courage  and  desperate  resolu- 
tion to  be  expected  from  these  antecedents,  during  the  course  of  the 
fierce  partisan  warfare  which  raged  throughout  the  land  between  the 
contending  Actions,  before  the  commencement  of  more  regular  opera- 
tioDS  under  the  captaincy  of  the  two  kings  in  person.  But  his  sucj- 
you  III*  Y 
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cesses  tenninate4  with  this  epoch.  Neither  himself  nor  his  wild  chtns- 
men  ever  evinced  an?  taste  or  aptitude  for  the  necessary  discipline  and 
snbordination  of  civilised  warfare.  In  the  field  the  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  Roderick's  wild  sept  were  oflen  greatly  more  harmful  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  foes.  He  himself  was  distinguished  by  his 
haughty  impatience  of  reproof  or  counsel,  and  by  the  arroeance  of  his 

{»reten^ons  on  all  occasions  where  he  fouiid  an  optk)rt  unity  to  aStert 
hem.  Only  to  the  master-sway  of  Sarsfield*s  genius  did  this  protid 
leader  yeil  his  own  ;  but  he  served  Sarsfield*s  c^at,  opposed  and 
thwarted  the  plans,  of  all  his  Hvals  in  authority,  with  a  wrong-heMed 
zeal  and  warmth  which  bftener  did  hini  mischief  thim  gdbd,  aUd  #hlA 
he  himself  was  frequently  obliged  to  repress. 

Sir  Roderick  had  hi((  ample  share  in  the  misfbrtuiles  tHat  Speedi^ 
overwhelmed  the  Irish  Jacobites  after  their  first  triunlphiiiit  Oiitin^ak 
and  hour  of  supremacy.  Ohfe  of  his  Sons  #as  slaiti  tit  the  Siege  of 
of  Londonderry ;  another  waS  drowned  defending  the  passage  of  the 
boyne.  At  the  fatal  Buttle  of  Aughrim,  the  O'Neil  cktismeii  tod 
other  disorderly  levies  were  seized  with  such  a  panib  at  the  dhflrge  of  the 
£nglish  dragoons,  that  they  fled  arid  left  the  line  bf  battle  dpen  On  thdr 
side.  And  it  was  little  consolation  for  this  defectioh  that  the  chieftiink 
maddened  at  the  ill-behaviour  of  his  followers,  eipbsed  hhnself  so  reck- 
lessly in  an  attempt  to  rally  them,  that  he  ftll  covered  iHth  wounds; 
and  be  woiild  have  been  infallibly  trampled  to  dcSith,  or  taken  prisoner, 
hut  for  the  desperate  exertions  of  Sarsfield  ^ho,  with  Captaih  Mahony 
and  his  dragoons,  effected  his  rescue.  Some  bf  his  own  cknsinen, 
among  whom  Fhad  of  the  Cows  was  conspicuous,  also  aided  in  the 
effort,  and  these  carried  Sir  Roderick  off  the  blobd^  field,  and  tobkhhb 
with  thein  in  their  flight  to  the  place  trhere  he  n^as  deposited.  A  ftia 
feat,  as  it  appeared,  for  as  no  regular  medical  aid  could  be  ph>cure4 
either  the  unskilful  management  to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  tiittr 
own  nature,  rendered  his  wolinds  mortal.  And  more  than  the  anguish 
of  his  gangrened  sores,  it  is  probable,  the  disgrace  and  dispersion  off 
his  clan  preyed  upon  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Irish  cBi^fHun,  and 
hastened  his  end. 

**  How  b  it  with  yoii,  my  dear  Tyrone  ?  But  very  ill,  I  ftar !"  said 
Sarsfield,  in  tones  as  gentle  itnd  Compassionate  as  those  of  a  womsii 
moved  to  grief  by  a  similarly  sad  spectacle. 

*'  Call  me  not  by  the  accursed  Saxon  title,  Patrick !  It  never  brought 
good  on  any  of  my  race  !"  said  the  chieftain,  Who  was  now  suffidently 
revived  to  understand  and  answer  his  friend,  '^  I  am  Tfifi  D'HEiLt"-* 
a  prouder  title  than  England  can  ever  either  bestow  or  withhold  Gwn 
the  heirs  of  my  name !  It  is  high  treason  against  her  Sovereign  te 
assume  it,  and,  therefore,  1  pray  you,  Sarsfield,  let  it  be  engraven 
on  my  tomb  1  Or,  if  I  am  not  to  possess  one  in  the  land  of  iuy  mhas> 
carve  it  with  your  sword  ori  the  green  sods  of  my  grave  !'* 

*^  You  must  not  be  so  careless  of  Ireland's  good  as  to  take  yoUt  re^ 
in  it  yet,  Roderick !  ton  must  live  to  lead  your  clan  to  vi^ory  on 
some  more  fortunate  field  than  Aughritn  !*'  repeated  the  General. 

**  No,  no,  it  cannot  be !  I  and  my  fbstermother's  son,  Fhad  Bed* 
mond,  both  heard  the  death-crt  of  my  race  thrice  last  ni|^t,  and  I 
know  that  iny  hour  in  at  hand  r  said  th^  diieftaini  wi  exprt^s^iim  of 
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g^oonj  pride  «nd  saliB&etioii  in  the  announeement  pateiiig  orer  hitf 
eoantenance.  **  And  therefore  it  was,  Patrick/'  he  oontinued,  with 
labottring  breath  and  heaTj  pants,  "  I  sent  for  jou  to  reoeire  my  last 
dying  request !  But  yonr  soldiers  would  ndt  suffer  my  poor  fiiithful 
messenger  in  the  walls,  and  I  deny  not  that  the  children  of  Hy-Nial 
bate  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  scorn  and  rejection  of  all  brave 
and  faithful  warriors!" 

There  was  a  heart-broken  ilngui^  in  the  tone  of  this  admission  that 
seqjnbly  i|ffeeted  Sarsfield.  He  wrung  the  chieflain's  wasted,  death- 
bedewed  hand  with  sympathetic  earnestness,  and  then  observing  the 
ineteased  ghastty  pUlor  on  his  visage  he  hastened  to  inqiiire  what  he 
eould  do  to  show  in  any  matiner  his  sense  of  the  brotherly  kindness  and 
friendship  that  had  ever  been  between  them.  It  is  unnecessary,  nor 
would  it  be  easy^  to  give  the  exact  broken  language  in  which  the  dying 
eUfefhiki  eouehed  his  request.  It  is  enough  to  say,  the  bbject  was  to 
obtain  a  promise  from  Sarafield,  on  which  he  knew  he  could  rely,  that 
he  would  become  the  guardian  and  protectof  ef  his  now  only  remuning 
eMld  and  heir,  Phteniz  O'NeiL  Thi^  was  a  boy  of  about  sixteen, 
whoin  die  disastrous  Me  of  all  his  nearest  blood  relatives  had  suddenly 
plibed  in  ihe  posttibn  of  r^restoting  honors  and  claims  so  illusory  or 
so  dithgetons  as  tbose  of  the  ancient  race  from  which  he  sprung. 

Sanmeld  gave  the  required  pledge  with  solemnity^  imagining  that  in 
th«  disastrous  ednjuncture  in  Which  Irish  affisirs  in  generu  then  stood, 
he  Uimiid  not  be  iinmediately  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  his  watiTs.  But  0*Neil  undeceived  him  on  this  point,  by  informing 
hiin,  with  evident  satisfaetion,  that  he  expected  the  youth  hourly  to  arrive 
and  take  his  |ilacd  id  arms  in  his  country's  cause,  he  having  sent  for 
him  from  his  home  in  the  country  of  the  O*  Neils,  on  the  Blackwater> 
where  he  was  in  course  of  receiving  his  education,  under  the  care  of 
FlUiher  Clery,  the  family  chi^laih. 

**  Sent  for  him  already !  So  mere  a  boy !"  repeated  Sarsfield  in 
attoTdahmebt; 

*^  He  runs  worse  danger  there  than  any  he  can  find  here !"  replied  the 
chieftain  vrith  it  shastly  smile.  *'Have  you  not  heard?  My  base 
brotl^r^  M alachi,  has  made  hid  submission  at  DnbUn  Castle,  and  accept- 
ing the  terms  of  the  recent  proclamation,  has  announced  his  willingness 
to  turn  to  the  religion  of  his  new  ihasters^  on  condition  that  the  forfeit- 
estates  that  remaih  to  us  after  ages  of  bonfiscation^  should  be  vested  in 
him.  But  I  inisdonbt  me^  he  will  hardly  hold  himself  secure  in  his 
stolen  goods  while  a  lawful  heir  remains  to  the  name  of  O'Neil,  and  it 
#oidd  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  blood  of  a  brother  has  imbrued  a 
brother's  hand  in  our  house!" 

**  Well)  thettj  your  son  shall  be  safe  under  my  care  as  long  as  I  have 
powet  to  ieenre  the  safety  of  any  one,  or  my  bwu^"  said  Sarsfield.  "  But 
I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  Roderick,  that  our  affairs  are  in  a  tery  bad 
condition,  and  that  it  is  almost  hopeless,  unless  Qod  visibly  aids  us,  to 
imagine  we  can  bug  hdld  out,  in  our  last  place  of  strength  in  Limerick." 

**  Even  80i  you  ever  said  that  if  all  were  lost  among  us,  still  von  would 
sefer  submit  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  traitorous  parricide  of  Nassau,*^ 
said  the  fervid  partisan  6f  James  II.  "  Ton  will  become  an  exiles  and 
I  demand  of  you,  Sarsfiddi  io  let  m^  son  in  like  manner  follow  fwf 
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fortunes  over  the  world,  wherever  they  iead»  and  that  joa  will  not  suffer 
him  to  remain,  as  for  so  many  unhappy  years  of  my  life  I  remained,  a 
wo-begone  beggar  in  the  land  where  my  fathers  were  princes,  devouring 
my  heart  with  the  spectacle  of  the  riches  and  power  of  those  who  had 
stripped  my  house  of  its  inheritance!  And  surely  the  King — surely 
James  Stuart — ^in  whose  cause  I  have  given  my  own  blood  and  the  blood 
of  all  my  chidren,  saving  this  one  only,  whom  also  I  dedicate  to  his 

service ! surely  King  James  will  deem  he  owes  my  son  some  gracious 

countenance  and  protection  in  his  desolation  and  the  utter  spoiling  of 
his  inheritance  !*' 

Sarsfield  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  The  King  will  have  many 
claims  on  his  gratitude  and  generosity,  (yNeil,  if  we  £ul  in  this  last 
e£fort,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  consider  miifortunea  in  his  serrioe 
sufficient  claims  upon  either.  In  such  a  case  I  should  myself  have  only 
my  sword  to  depend  upon  as  a  bread-winner ;  and  how  know  we  that 
your  son's  inclinations  may  induce  him  to  choose  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vations of  a  military  career?" 

**  Is  he  not  a  son  of  the  Hy-Nial  ?  And  when  did  any  of  my  race 
prefer  ease,  or  any  of  the  gold-thirsting  Saxon's  means  of  enriching 
himself,  to  the  glorious  toils  of  war  ?  But  I  will  tell  you.  Though  the 
down  is  still  as  callow  on  the  cheek  of  Phosnix  CNeil,  as  on  the  fledg- 
ling eagle's  breast,  I  could  scarcely  with  all  my  authority  as  chief  and 
father,  and  that  of  the  worthy  Father  Clery,  his  tutor,  restrain  the 
youth  from  following  me  on  this  black  campaign,  after  the  doom  had  Alien 
on  the  last  of  his  brothers.  And  now  when  he  hears  of  my  fate — ^when 
he  knows  that  I  have  sent  to  summon  him  to  take  my  place  on  the 
fields  of  his  country's  struggles — ^wiU  he  not  swoop  hither  lixe  the  yoong 
eagle  of  Glen  Conkain  on  ms  first  headlong  flight  from  the  crag  of  its 
aerie?" 

*'  It  is  well  for  his  poor  mother,  Roderick,  that  she  has  not  lived  to 
see  this  day,"  said  Sarsfield,  after  a  slight  pause. 

**  It  is  well,  although  she  faded  away  from  me  amid  the  cloud  of  her 
griefs  like  the  rainbow  into  the  darkness  of  the  driving  storm  T  replied 
O'Neil.  "  Do  you  remember  her,  my  friend  ?  The  boy  inherits  aU 
his  mother's  beauty,  with  the  dark  purple  blood  of  his  father's  race,  along 
which  fire  wanders  ever  ready  to  brc»k  out  in  v  flame.  Yet,  who  can 
govern  him  for  good,  if  you  cannot?" 

"I  will  do  what  in  me  Ues,  O'Neil ;  yet  let  me  tell  you  candidly,  if 
your  son  is  consigned  to  my  care,  I  shall  endeavour  to  educate  him  ia 
more  Christian  and  civilised  sentiments  than  those  which  animated  yoo, 
and  too  many  others  of  us,  in  our  mad  Parliament  in  Dublin!"  said 
Sarsfield. 

**  We  had  the  injuries  of  seven  hundred  years  to  avenge,  Sarsfidd! 
But  you  were  always  wiser  than  any  of  us,  the  best  and  bravest  of  Irish- 
men!  Do  with  my  son  what  you  will  and  can ;  but  the  wolf-cub  wiU 
never  be  subdued  or  trained  into  a  dog  to  guard  a  master's  fold,  andyoa 
will  but  lose  your  labour,  should  you  purpose  it !  Tet  the  hero,  Sars- 
field, can  never  become  the  slave  of  an  usurper,  and  I  will  not  dread  it. 
Swear  only  to  me  on  the  cross  of  your  sword  that  you  will  never  desert 
my  boy  while  he  shall  show  himself  worthy  of  your  love  and  proteo* 
tioni" 
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*'Hia  father's  son  can  never  prove  otherwise,"  returned  Sarsfield : 
and  in  compliance  with  the  passionately  reiterated  request  of  the  chief- 
tain, he  raised  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  his  lips,  and  ratified  his  promise 
with  a  soldier's  vow. 

The  wild  excitement  which  had  until  this  moment  supported  0*Nei], 
now  suddenly  failed  him  with  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Sarsfield, 
who  was  gazing  intensely  at  him,  was  much  alarmed  with  the  visible 
collapse  of  his  features.  Unluckily,  too,  at  this  moment  a  strange, 
unearthly  sort  of  a  howl  became  audible  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Abbey,  and  the  chieftain  mutterine — ^'  It  is  there  again !  The  evil 
spirit  of  our  house  is  yelling  forth  the  coronach !  I  am  summoned  T' 
he  looked  indeed  as  if  about  to  pass  away. 

*'  It  is  the  lamentation  of  your  dansmen,  grieving  because  you  will 
not  suffer  them  in  your  presence  to  implore  your  forgiveness  for  their 
unhappy  rout  at  Aughrim.  Tour  servant,  l^ad  Redmond,  told  me  of 
their  misery  and  repwentance,  and  the  uncouth,  wild,  animal  way  they 
take  to  express  their  feeling,"  said  Sarsfield,  whom  education  and 
natural  good  sense  put  in  most  respects  above  the  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  his  Celtic  countrymen. 

"My  son  may  foigive  them — I  never  will!"  returned  the  dyine 
(VNeil,  with  a  momentary  flaming  up  of  passion  in  his  exhausted 
frame.  **  But  you  are  mistaken,  Patrick,"  he  added,  after  a  solemn  in- 
terval of  attention  to  the  remote  sound,  which  again  swelled  on  wind  and 
water  to  their  hearing,  *'  It  is  the  cry  of  the  banshee  of  our  house !  Do 
you  not  hear  ?  It  is  no  lamenting  voice  of  death,  but  one  rather  that 
rejoices  in  the  doom  it  denounces  7  And  know  you  not  who  it  is 
that  howls  the  midnight  coronach  of  the  0*Neil  ?  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  vrife  of  that  unhappy  brother  of  the  great  Tyrone,  whom  he  slew 
to  secare  the  chieftainship  of  our  house,  and  whom,  merciless  in  his 
rage,  he  drove  forth  to  perish  with  her  unborn  babel" 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself  with  these  dreadftil  recollections  of  a  bar- 
barons  aee,"  said  Sarsfield.  "  But  again  I  assure  you  it  is  a  cry  of 
human  despair  I  The  cry  of  your  unfortunate  vassals,  who  under- 
stand that  you  are  in  great  danger  of  your  life,  and  cannot  bear  the 
notion  of  your  perishing  without  pronouncing  their  forgiveness  I" 

"  I  will  sooner  forgive  the  Saxon  robbers  who  have  despoiled  me  and 
them  for  ages  of  our  inheritance  1"  returned  the  chieftain.  "  But  I  am 
growing  very  faint,  Sarsfield.  I  shall  not  Uve  to  bid  mv  dark-haired 
boy  avenge  me,  or  perish  with  you  on  some  field  of  Erin  s  final  over- 
throw I  My  brother  of  battle !"  he  concluded  gaspingly,  "  Receive 
him  as  your  son,  for  he  will  no  longer  have  a  father  when  he  comes.'* 

And  with  these  words  so  dark  and  dread  a  change  came  over  the 
chieftain's  face  that  Sarsfield  arose  in  alarm  to  summon  assistance.  But 
he  found  his  hand  forcibly  retained  in  the  clenched  clutch  of  his  now 
expiring  friend,  who  made  one  or  two  convulsive  stru^les  in  his  large 
chest ;  and  still  gazing  with  fearful  intensity  the  thanks  he  could  no 
longer  speak,  in  his  fixing  eyes,  Roderick  O'Neil's  turbid  spirit  joined 
the  dark  phalanx  of  his  wild  and  vengeful  ancestry. 

Perceiving  that  all  was  over,  Sarsfield  gently  disengaged  his  hand, 
dosed  the  warrior's  now  staring  and  insensible  orbs,  and  summoned 
Lattrell  and  Mahony  by  name,  supposing  them  to  be  somewhere  near 
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at  hand.  Bnt  he  had  to  repeat  the  call  after  an  intenral  ere  the  Celo- 
nei  aad  Captain  responded  to  it,  and  emerged  from  a  receea  in  the  aiale 
whieh  l^ad  probably  onee  been  a  small  ehapel,  but  was  now  set  apart  for 
the  private  use  of  the  latter. 

.  Sarsfield  was  for  the  moment  too  mnch  absorbed  in  the  kind  office  he 
was  performing  with  his  friend  to  notioe  that  Colonel  Luttrell  looked 
flusniMl  either  with  some  intoxicating  draught,  or  with  the  stiongest 
mental  excitement,  while  Mahony's  manner  was  also  changed  te  one  of 
some  strange  eagerness  and  perturbation. 

Sarsfield,  however,  had  soon  reason  to  understand  an  extraordintry 
meaning  in  these  circumstances.  He  announced  the  event  that  had  ep- 
curred  with  great  emotion,  and  had  turned  once  more  to  eontempiaU 
the  dead  visage  of  his  friend,  and  adjust  his  wild  dotted  locks  in  some 
decent  order  on  his  brows,  when  Luttrell,  appf  caching  as  if  to  assist  is 
these  offices,  suddenly  threw  his  arms  round  the  General  from  behind, 
and  pinioned  the  latter^s  down,  with  all  the  dexterity  <tf  a  practised  exe- 
cutioner preparing  some  victim's  for  the  gallows.  At  the  same  instant, 
wit)iout  its  being  po^ible  for  Sarsfield  to  attempt  any  reeistanee,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  surprise,  Mahony  stepped  forward  and  posaeified  him- 
self of  a  pair  of  pbtols  he  carried  in  his  belt. 

'*  Gracious  heaven  1  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  7  Is  this  a  time  for 
jests  of  so  strange  a  sort?''  exclaimed  Sarsfield,  violently  shaking  off 
Luttrell,  who  yet  managed  to  draw  the  General's  sword,  and  poeaesi 
himself  of  it  with  the  action. 

Sarsfield  thus  found  himself  completely  disarmed  and  placed  at  tbe 
mevcy  of  two  men  whose  intentions,  he  could  not  but  instantapeoiuly 
conceive,  must  be  treacherous  and  hostile  in  the  highest  degree. 

**  Jests  indeed !  Tell  my  lord.  Colonel  Luttrell,  what  vre  mean,  to 
put  the  facts  of  the  case  out  of  cavil,  my  boy  I"  said  Mahony,  eahnly 
and  deliberately  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  while  he  atill  held  the 
k>aded  weapons  with  a  finger  on  the  trigger  of  each. 

^  To  be  plain  then.  Lord  Lucan,"  said  Luttrell,  with  an  assnmptiei 
of  swaggering  insolence  very  unlike  his  late  obsequious  demeanour,  '*l 
and  several  other  officers,  quite  as  competent  aQ  youreelf  to  judge  wb4 
is  best  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  faithful  Irish  sulyects  of  his  M<yei^i 
in  our  present  desperate  circumstances,  and  not  so  blinded  by  ^^' 
conceit  and  ambition,  have  entered  into  an  arrangeinent  with  Bsiva 
Ginkell  to  surrender  Limerick,  and  lay  down  o^r  arms.  And  nof 
aa  your  absurd  new  pretensions  and  currying  favour  with  the  paw- 
lace  are  likely  to  prove  the  chief  obstades  in  this  mo^  desinble 
pacification,  I  nave  prevailed  upon  this  galUfit  officer,  Paptsin  MirfioDy, 
to  assist  in  your  arrest.  You  are  surrounded  by  his  men,  who  are  <i^ 
voted  to  him  alone ;  and  so,  sir,  without  more  ado,  make  yoursdf  in 
readiness  to  accompany  us  on  a  smart  ride  over  into  the  Putchman's 
camp,  where  it  wiU  be  to  your  interest  to  show  yourself  willing  ^ 
complying  in  all  else  we  may  determine  upon,  for  tne  country's  ana  oor 
Bovereigirs  good." 

**  Good  heavens !  can  such  perfidy  exist  in  man  ?    And  can  it  be 

that  these  Irish  sddiers "  And  Sarsfield  turned  desperately  towards 

the  remote  groups  of  the  dragoons,  and  seemed  to  have  resolved  to  make 
an  appeal  to  th^n,  when  Luttrell  exdaimed. 
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'*Fure  on  him,  Mahonj.  if  he  speaks,  or  I  will  cot  him  down  with 
his  own  sword !" 

*«  You  had  better  lay  it  down  yourself,  mon  cher,  or,  Dim  me  par^ 
donne  !  you  will  be  jp  tfa^  ptbejr  yorld  yoorself  before  you  are  well  out 
of  this  !^  shouted  Mahony,  levelline  both  weapons  in  fact  at  his  sup- 
posed accomplice.  "  I  only  wanted,  my  lord,''  he  added,  composedly, 
**  lo  satisfy  you  of  ^his  worthy  gentlemap's  traitorous  deskps  ^inst 
voQ*  iu)4  thi  whole  army ;  which  I  knew  yoi;  woult}  never  belieye  u  you 
had  bpI  bis  pwp  evideiu^  for  it,  being  so  particular  in  friendship  with 
yon»  ^pacially  §«  he  has  cheated  pne  all  a}ong  with  the  notion  that 
jFOO  wierfs  yourself  in  a  conspiracy  to  betray  us,  until  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  confess  the  truth  in  order  to  cajole  me,  as  he  thonght^ 
into  his  design  to  make  you  a  prisoner  and  deliver  you  over  to  the 
aaeiqy,  vhils  be  either  n^sed  himself  in  your  p}ace,  or  sold  u§  all  to  th^ 
Stadtholjler  for  his  own  advantage." 

<'  Cao  ^is  be  possible?''  said  Sarsfield,  cazipg  with  astonishinent  i^t 
Ibf  yillaJuQus  betrayer,  who,  petrified  with  thi^  sudden  change  in  affairs, 
iH  th«  sword  he  had  possessed  himself  of  drop,  ^nd  begau  to  mutter 
a3f  araaces  that  it  was  all  a  joke  on  his  own  part  also,  put  in  practice 
to  Goqvince  his  Excellency  of  the  danger  of  trusting  his  person  abroad 
ID  the  recklf^s  paapner  it  was  his  habit. 

**  A  joke  is  it.  Colonel  7  A  rather  long-winded  one  it  was,  then, 
iiQ^  yo4  bare  spent  nearly  an  hour  persuading  me  of  the  lawfulness 
and  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  showed  me  a  snug  little  letter  from 
Ginkell  hinasel^  promising  all  manner  of  pardon  and  rewards  to  who- 
erer  should  assist  vpu  in  your  fine  project  of  bringing  the  army  over  to 
King  WilliAin,  with  or  without  its  officers !  He  has  it  in  a  secret  pocket 
thera,  lioed  yrith  moleskin— ^af^^  de  velourt  a  ongle  d'(mr$  ! — if  you 
will  order  him  to  be  searched.  General." 

**  Ijet  me  see  this  letter  T'  exclaimed  Sarsfield ;  and  before  LnttrelL 
wbo  evidently  meditated  flight,  could  accomplish  bis  purpose,  a  word 
from  Mabcmy  summoned  hau-a-score  of  dragoons,  whose  presence  over- 
powered all  hope  of  resistance  or  evasion. 
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THE  IMSH  TRAVELLER. 

PART  THB   THIRIK — BOW  I  CAM!   ROMK. 

Those  discriminating  readers  of  the  Metropolitan  Maoazuie  who 
have  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Irish  Traveller  may,  perhaps,  recol- 
lect that  I  concluded  the  last  number  with  an  account  of  my  journey  to^ 
and  return  from,  the  Rock  of  St.  Michel.  Afler  that  adventure  I  con- 
tinued to  linger  on  for  about  ten  da^s  at  Avranches,  busily  employed  in 
the  laborious  but  delightful  occupation  of  doing  nothing. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  endeavour  to  obtab  t 
reputation  for  wisdom  by  the  promulgation  of  small  theories.  These 
pretenders  to  infallibility  are  fond  of  laying  down  the  doctrine^  that  i 
man  who  has  nothing  to  do  must  necessarily  be  miserable,  and  Uiat,  for 
the  sake  of  mental  and  bodily  salubrity,  it  is  indispensable  to  ke^  the 
mind  continually  at  work  ;  and  they  overwhelm  you  with  **  wise  saws 
and  modem  instances,''  such  as,  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  iniquity," 
and,  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  I  am  by 
no  means  inclined  to  agree  in  the  opinion  so  arbitrarily  laid  down  by 
these  sot  disant  moraUsts,  and  stoutly  maintain  that,  to  a  man  who  passes 
the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe  in  a  round  of  unceasing  occupation,  a  spell  of 
complete  idleness  (provided  it  be  not  too  long,  and  that  he  understands 
his  business  and  knows  how  to  do  nothing,  and  has  a  few  pleasant  com- 
panions to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  task)  is  not  only  delight- 
nil,  but  absolutely  essentia.  "  All  play  and  no  work  "  is,  no  doubt^  t 
bad  way  of  passing  one's  life ;  but  it  is  proverbial  that  •*  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Old  Horace  knew  this  well,  when  he 
said,  *'  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,**  and  to  this  day  the  Italians  talk  of 
ihe  "  Dolce  far  niente  ;"  and  certainly  during  my  stay  at  Avranchtf 
there  was  every  temptation  to  perform  the  part.  In  the  first  place,  the 
weather  was  extremely  hot,  suggestive  of  easy  chairs  at  open  windows^ 
and  the  third  volume  of  the  last  new  novel  which  (if  clever)  amuses 
you,  and  (if  stupid)  induces  a  luxurious  siesta — the  most  delightful  way 
of  passing  the  lazy  hours 

*'  What  time  the  snn,  with  ardent  ray. 
Shoots  forth  intolerable  day." 

And  this,  by  the  way,  puts  me  again  in  mind  of  old  Horace  and  his 

''  O  ms,  quando  ego  te  aspiciftm  quandoqae  licebit 
Nunc  vetemm  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Duoere  solicits  jucunda  oblivia  vitsB.*' 

Secondly,  if  I  did  venture  out  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  streets  were 
all  deserted  and  the  houses  closed  up.  Indeed,  a  stranger  arriving  in 
the  town  of  Avranches  during  the  hot  weather,  will  form  the  opinion 
that  it  has  been  depopulated  by  the  plague ;  or  that  the  inhi^itants 
have  all  become  bankrupts  and  run  away  from  their  creditors,  who,  in 
their  turn,  have  run  after  their  debtors. 

Except  in  the  commercial  part  of  the  town,  you  scarcely  meet  a  human 
being,  lif  it  be  not  a  stray  man  crawling  along  under  the  shade  of  the 
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trees  wliich  line  the  Bonlevards  on  either  side,  making  his  waj  to  the 
dob,  where  the  Itxy  lords  of  the  creation  sit  and  rei^  tiie  papers,  or 
smoke  cigars,  and  play  ecarti  in  their  shirt-sleeyes,  with  an  occasional 
Ebfttion  of  brandj  and  soda-water  between  the  deals.  The  houses  in 
Avranches  are  all  bnilt  of  a  dnll  buffi^x)loured  stone,  and  as  the  use  of 
Venetian-blinds,  which  are  painted  to  match  the  colour  of  the  stone^  is 
uniyersal,  and  these  blinds,  during  the  hot  weather,  are  strictly  closed, 
you  walk  through  silent  and  lifeless  streets,  until  you  begin  to  think  that 
yon  are  passing  through  rows  of  deserted  mills  or  stores,  the  proprietors 
of  which  have  fallen  into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber ;  or  you  may  fancy 
that  in  these  palaces  of  silence  enchanted  princesses  are  lying  in  magic 
slumber,  each  awaiting  a  blast  from  the  horn  of  the  destined  prince.  If, 
howeyer,  shaking  off  this  dreamy  feelmg,  you  yenture  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  one  of  these  drab-coloured  edifices,  and  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, *'  Madame  de eit  elie  chez  elle  9**  the  smiling  toubrette,  who 

appears  somewhat  astonished  that  you  should  suppose  any  rational 
bemg  to  be  abroad  in  such  weather,  replies,  *<  Oim,  Monneur  entrez^^ 
you  find  yourself  in  a  dark  shady  apartment,  the  mellowed  light  of 
which  is  quite  a  luxury  to  your  dazzl^  eyes,  and,  instead  of  encounter- 
ing a  stupid  princess  nst  asleep  in  white  satin  and  spangles,  you  meet 
a  number  of  agreeable  people  sitting  comfortably  in  their  well-shaded 
apartments,  winch  open  into  gardens,  where  you  may  sit  for  hours  read- 
ing, smoking,  indulging  in  reyeries,  and  cooling  your  mouth  with  ripe 
mdons  and  figs,  which  are  so  cheap  and  abundant  that  the  people  giye 
them  to  yon  fox  nothing,  and  pay  you  for  taking  them  away.  Then  in 
the  eyening,  when  the  fierce  sun  is  far  down  in  the  west,  ana  is  shedding 
his  dying  glories  oyer  the  ocean  and  the  old  Bock  of  St  Michel,  the 
scene  is  changed,  the  windows  are  all  open,  and  yon  hear  music,  and 
son^  and  merry  laughter  issuing  from  the  houses,  which,  in  the  day- 
time^ seemed  the  abodes  of  sleep  and  silence.  The  Bouleyards  are 
crowded  with  pedestrians,  many  of  whom  continue  out  in  the  delicious 
night  air  until  a  yery  late  hour ;  and  more  than  once  it  has  occurred  to 
me,  when  sauntering  homewards  the  day  after  I  had  got  up  (and  re- 
member I  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to  ask  why  I  was  out  so  late),  to 
come  upon  groups  sitting  on  the  benches  under  the  old  elm-trees,  and 
while  the  leayes  were  whispering  oyer  their  heads,  I  haye  heard  other 
whirrs  going  on,  the  meaning  of  which  was,  of  course,  hidden  from  me. 
Indeed,  if  I  knew  what  they  meant,  or  could  eyen  make  a  guess  at  it,  I 
should  feel  myself  bound  in  honour  not  to  tell ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  all 
young  ladies  who  read  the  rambles  of  the  Irish  TrayeUer,  will  come  to 
the  condusion  that  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  sat  eovery  close 
to  each  other  on  the  benches  of  the  Boulevard  du  Sudj  did  not  stay  out 
until  that  late  hour  to  discuss  the  politics  of  Europe  or  the  state  of 
the  funds. 

I  think  I  haye  by  this  time  made  it  plain  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ings that  haying  nothing  to  do  and  doing  it  well  is  a  most  delightful 

occupation  in  hot  weather ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  old  Gr and  I 

deyoted  ourselyes  to  the  task  with  most  commendable  diligence,  passing 
seyeral  hours  eyery  morning  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  high  garden-wall, 
which  threw  a  dark  shadow  for  seyeral  yards  across  the  green  sward,  and 

which  old  O $  who  sometimes  indulged  in  quotations,  compared  to 

the  **  Shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."    There  we  would  sit, 


810  tPB  iQifiH  nhtmisfit 

pftao  fQrgetf^l  of  ^k  or  puper,  lOMprM  in  icefl^otiQi},  w!^  MllllP» 
Tupper  describes  »9  a  *'  flower  of  ^«  ii|U4  i^ng|  pi4  wMmm^  ff9r 
grawse}'*  but  AtiU  m(Nf«  freqnantiy.  I  fe»ib  l^sipg  wto If ?#fie^ 
2te§oribes  ^  tb^  ««i4e  flpwe?  wb^  fap]^  iiu)  rwmog  to  IMffd* 
It  W9B  while  I  w^  one  daj  in  ttii«  b^lf-a^^^ni^rifed  8(jtf§,  '^  < 


[  manly  ypiee  bebind  m^»  ^  words,  **M(m 


by  beiMring*  in  a  strong  i       ^ 

par/tfz  «m«f  FrtmpaUt'  At  Qr^  IiOver*9  old  story  of  tb#  &p4ipn 
occurred  to  my  m^ndj  but  ip^  ^e^i^d  ipapre^n  WS8»  t))#t  (  vfa  fbogt 
to  be  called  to  account  for  trespassing  p^  (^  pri?ate  giurd^  a|i  pcfBHr 
sation  w^ipb  it  was  qfii^  impossible  to  disproye.  I  b^^t^^eq  th^rpfiiff 
to  ipform  the  owner  of  th^  de^p  ?oicii  tba^  I  kn#w  enopgh  pf  t^ 
French  language  to  ipid^stu^d  him,  and  tP  r^pljr  to  t^j  qpgstaog  fas 
might  wish  to  put  to  me,  ai^d  was  ^deftyo^niog  to  ^m^^  \n  d#^ 
Frepch,  ap  apolpgy  fpr  my  tres{HUss,  and  tp  «^ure  biq«  (bat  t  i^  90  in- 
tention of  stealing  bis  apples  or  shooting  his  grassbopper^,  wh^fl  I  WM 
r^liey^d  from  all  ani^ety  by  the  genti^mw  talppg  9ff  hi^  ht^  intli  om- 
monious  politeness,  and  informing  fne  that  inside  fk  &^h  wlucb  b? 
threw  wid#  op^,  there  w^  a  large  garden,  with  walks  ^i^  tidi^ 
"  Ou MomieuTf  pent  ^ep^om^tr  fouf  ^jwiu  ^  t ombre" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  ai^d  made  #nptbar  p^mo- 
nious  bow,  he  departed,  le^yipg  us  to  our  meditations,  "  fh^  is  »  re- 
gular l^rick,"  said  old  G ,  who  bad  been  listen^  tp  om  cp)l9i|!gr, 

as  be  rediped  on  three  or  four  chairs  all  fX  onp^  with  a  npwapa^ 
on  his  knee?,  a  Uglited  cigar  in  ope  bandi  9Pd  a  }i\)gp  aUce  of  t^ 
melon  in  th^  other* 

^e   (old  G )   copUnued  to  lipger  on,  witlip^t  apy  jiepaf«|>t 

reason  whatever,  at  AvrsM^h^  for  sogi^  daya  i^  PPf  jonrr 
pey  to  Saipt  liiphe).  He  w«s  a  pleasapt  old  M^  fPCNi^  wl 
had  p  way  of  making  friends  wherever  be  w^i  ^  bj^fi^  f 
proper  ppprpciatipn  of  tbe  good  things  pf  t^pi  lil^  90PP  dia^ 
cerped  that  the  din^r-p^rties  at  Avrapob^  were  ?prY  vmh  tP  hif 
taste,  and  that  the  curagpa  was  inimitable,  Hp  hf|d  i|I|p  a  ppek  of 
fipding  out  wbare  all  thp  pretty  wopiep  ^Fedi  Pp4  wben  tbp  o^  W 
endurable,  was  to  be  span  malong  bis  wqr  tP  the  t;owi^  on  pratepcf  tf 
goipg  tp  tbe  post-p$ce  to  inquire  for  letters,  pr  to  pnn^)f9e  stamps  ar 
to  ^  library,  wberp  he  would  sp^  ap  bou?  taOpPg  in  PA  WfiM^ 
biotts  langpagft  with  i|  bapdsopap  Frppcbwogipn,  pud  Ippkiiig  o¥if  # 
portfolio  of  prints,  and  t]ien  woiild  gp  pway  intip9f^4pg  bis  ipi^itipn  ef 
returning  thp  following  day  tp  deterpupe  npop  bis  pip^p^^sa^  idpA 
seemed  to  give  him  as  piucb  i^uble  as  it  givps  songip  t^  firi^nds  of 
mine  to  decide  upon  the  purchase  of  a  yard  of  ribbon.  For  I  ^asf  io^^ 
lady  friends  (inpeed  who  has  not  ?)  who  will  wplk  day  pfter  d^r  to  tU 
the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  go  through  P  week  of  habe^ 
dashery  nightmares,  before  they  csp  depi|e  upon  the  reUtf?e  mafitsof  I 
yard  pf  bluish-pink,  or  pipkish-blue  silk  ;  and  wb^  ^  Ipngtb  ^^ 
in  this  instance  represented  by  a  simppring  shopmpp  in  one  ^  tha 
mpnster-bousei^  has,  with  relentlpss  scissors,  cut  off  t^  piepe,  vbid 
/or  a  moment  his  customer  appeared  to  prpfort  what  agonies  or  p* 
p^tanpe  sh^  ^pf arp l-^how  she  wilks bopi^  pjfdtM^tJWwA  toaafife 
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of  the  nxticU  vbMi  she  bas  net  pmdiftatdy  «Bd  r^pl?iagfo  bet  ^em^ 
soul  whethev  U  will  be  posnUe  to  ioduoe  tim  ihaponan  to  vake  pin  ei^- 
ditiigt ;  indeed  so  unhapof  is  she,  that  uh%  fflumot  be  #amforted  or 
xeooneiled  to  hev  lot  until  she  seea  her  neareet  and  deyirMt  Ariend  decked 
oat  im  the  fiiiMy  wfai^  abe  kaa  rejected,  vbereupon  ahe  immediateljr 
cornea  to  the  ednelnskm  that  it  ia  very  ngly  and  opbeeomingy  and  tb4t 
poor  dear  Lenisa'a  taato  in  dresa  ia  dcplomUe* 

Some  learned  anthof  baa  left  i(  on  reeord»  that  ba  wrot^  a 
Bloat  elaborato  work  dnring  the  Jve  minuitM  daily  epnanmed 
bj  Ina  wile  in  patting  on  her  bonnet.  I  am  not  going  to  m?nt 
timi  namea»  but  I  luive  a  &ir  friend  who  suflbra  so  much  from 
this  ag^ny  of  mdtcman  in  matters  of  shopping,  that  J  wpald 
nndertake  to  write,  or  mm  to  read«  the  Ew^ehptsdia  Bri$€m^tea  in 
the  boora  apent  by  her  in  one  month's  shopping*  during  whiob 
period  the  articles  purchased  bear  thp  same  propertion  to  the  tune  pon-» 
sumed,  aa  Falstaff'a  ^  bpdipennyworth  of  bread"  did  to  bis  '*  intole-r 
rable  deal  of  sack."  And  yet  what  ineonsistent  ereatures  anB  women  I 
I  have  known  many  a  loveh^  girl  whose  bonnet-strings  of  }aee  poller 
have  cost  her  a  month's  mecutation,  deeide  m  the  course  of  0110  waits  and 
two  polkaa  that  Henry,  or  Williain»  or  Arthur  ia  the  most  charpoing  and 
ddightful  of  men ;  and  then  she  goes  home  and  dreams  of  love  in  a  eot-^ 
tage--k6epiQg  in  the  woodbine  and  leaving  out  the  earwigs — and  if 
Henry^  William,  or  Arthur,  aa  the  case  may  be»  is  eqnslly  sinitten 
and  pvojposes,  she  agnes  to  marry  him  at  onop.  Bnt  when  the  out- 
worka  of  scrutinising  Others,  anxious  mothers,  and  disparaging  maideil 
annts,  are  all  overcome,  the  demon  of  Drpaa  rises  up  )ikp  the  gF^ai 
Redasy  and  stops  the  lead  to  emijugal  felieity ;  and  if  the  young  l^dy 
bappaoa  to  be  related  to  my  fair  fnend,  and  entrusts  her  with  the  splec* 
tion  of  her  treuaaeau,  it  ia  even  betting  that  the  lawyers  »nd  attpmie^ 
win  have  their  complicated  settlements  ready  long  before  the  nigbtoaps 
ar^  marked,  and  it  baa  cost  the  bride  eleat  iar  leas  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  dioose  her  husband  Uian  to  decide  npmi  her  wedding-bonnat* 

Bot  I  bcMT  some  fair  young  creatore  *^  whose  withers  fnre  no^  un? 
wnuu^''  and  whose  conscience  tells  her  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth* 
axeh|m>  '*  What  baa  all  this  to  do  with  the  story  of  the  Irish  Traveller, 
and  what  business  bu  be  to  laugh  at  ns  for  the  time  we  spend  in  the 
monatoTTabopa  ?"  Ton  are  quite  rights  my  dear  girl^  it  has  nothing  on 
earth  to  aay  to  my  atory,  and  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  introdnped 
the  anl^«*t;  and  if  I  knew»  I  seaicely  think  I  should  tell  ym%  ^^  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  aomjpariaona  are  odious*  explanations  ^ihb  no  lea#  de- 
testable. Howevei^  ir  the  cap  fita  you,  \  suppose  you  mnst  wear  it ; 
but  let  me  entreat  vou  the  next  time  you  entioe  aome  country  pousin» 
fresh  from  green  fims»  or  some  young  broths  eome  home  for  the  shofi 
Easter  holidays,  to  escort  you  on  a  shopping  expedition,  to  have  sonie 
mercy  on  his  yawning  impatienee ;  and  when  you  really  do  not  want 
anytibing  bnt  a  yard  ol  ribbon  to  make  a  s^dal  for  your  pretty  foot,  or 
a  pair  of  glovea  for  yonr  dear  little  hands,  which  are  almost  too  small 
fer  squeeanng^  not  to  insist  on  se^g  everything  in  the  shop,  from 
the  parpeta  and  blanketa  down  to  the  umbrellas  and  Jndia-rubber 
gidosbea. 

Bn^  tbpve  is  m  end  to  everything  in  this  wprld»  pvep  it  is  said  to 
mtf  p  CSiSOffqT*  whifbt  if  npt  tormbwtod  in  any  otb^  m^ 
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rallj  die  of  inanitioiiy  from  the  want  of  fanda,  by  the  time  they  hive 
come  down  to  the  great  grandchildren  of  the  original  litigants. 

So  the  time  came  when  it  was  necessarr  for  the  Irish  Tr&Teller  to  torn 
his  face  homeward,  and  finish  his  rambles  for  a  season ;  and  one  fine 
morning,  as  old  GK-- —  and  I  were  sitting  on  our  accustomed  seat  under 
the  high  garden  wall,  and  listening  to  the  chorus  of  grasshoppers,  whose 
name  was  l^on,  the  postman  (who  happened  to  be  a  very  pretty  Norman 
girl,  wearing  one  of  the  tall  caps  peculiar  to  that  part  ot  the  country) 
stopped  before  me,  and  dropping  a  low  curtsey,  and  smiling  suffidenUj 
to  show  a  splendid  set  of  teeth,  said,  *<  Deux  lettres  pour  monsieur." 
The  perusal  of  these  letters  determined  me  to  **  steer  my  bark  for 

Erin's  isle.''  Old  G ,  who  had  become  an  inseparable  companion  of 

mine,  at  once  determined  to  accompany  me,  and  pulling  down  ms  broad- 
leafed  hat  over  his  brows,  and  opening  his  umbrella  to  protect  his  manly 
shoulders  from  the  scorching  sun,  strode  away  into  the  town  in  order 
to  have  a  final  inspection  of  the  portfoHo  of  prints  with  the  handsome 
librarian,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  excellent  cura^oa  which  was  to  be 
found  **  chez  Madame  Lefeyre,"  who  (quite  by  accident  of  course)  was 
almost  as  handsome  and  fully  as  agreeable  as  the  Lady  of  the  Portfolio. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  home  by  Jersey,  and  as  my  friends  in  the 
Bue  Gud  de  I'Epine  had  never  risited  that  Island,  they  agreed  to  ac- 
company me  so  far  on  my  homeward  route.  They  made  some  little 
demur  about  the  sea  voyage  from  Grandville  to  Jersey ;  but  as  there 
was  eveiT  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of  fine  weather,  and  therefore 
not  much  duiger  of  sea-sickness  in  so  short  a  voyage,  they  proceeded 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

I  Having  alluded  to  sea-sickness,  I  feel  myself  led  on  to  expatiate  upon 
a  fayourite  theory  of  mine  relative  to  the  distribution  of  good  and  eril 
in  this  world.  The  doctrine  which  I  wish  to  lay  down  is,  that  there  b 
a  principle  of  compensation  running  throagh  all  the  situations  of  this 
life.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  old  woman  who  acknowledged 
that  Providence  was  very  good  to  her  in  many  ways,  but  that  he  took 
it  out  of  her  in  corns  and  rheumatism.  Depend  upon  it  the  old  woman^s 
story  (mutuHs  mutandU)  is  universally  true.  The  persons  whom  we 
envy  for  great  apparent  prosperity,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
absence  of  all  care  and  trouble,  have,  either  literally  or  metaphorically, 
the  old  woman's  corns  and  rheumatism,  or  as  it  has  been  well  expressed, 
a  skeleton  in  their  closet.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  appear 
to  suffer  the  most  from  the  buffets  of  Fortune,  have  either  some  material 
advantages  to  counterbalance  their  apparent  misfortunes,  or  they  are 
blessed  with  health,  and  a  cheerful,  contented  disposition ;  or,  as  that 

2ii(»l  old  Gr— — ,  who  pretends  to  understand  human  nature,  says, 
y  are  so  wrapjped  up  in  their  own  good  opinion,  and  so  convin^ 
that  others  see  them  as  they  see  themselves,  that  the  ordinary  ills  of 
life  "  pass  by  them  as  the  idle  wind  which  they  regfurd  not."  wdl,  of 
course,  I  have  my  grievance,  and  as  it  was  not  brought  on  by  any  mis- 
conduct of  my  own,  but  was  entirely  the  fault  of  my  mother  (I  am  not 
going  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  my  dear  Georgy,  by  telling  you  how 
many  years  ago  she  committed  that  fault),  it  is  rather  hard  to  bear.  I  was 
bom,  in  spite  of  my  urgent  remonstrances,  a  younger  son — nay,  I  may 
as  well  teU  the  whole  truth — the  youneest  son  of  a  large  family ;  and  as 
all  my  odious  elder  brothers  have  fine  healthy  appetites,  and  have  given 
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pled^  to  Fortuney  who,  in  their  turn,  will  I  suppose  increase  and 
multipljy  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  live  and  die  with  all  the  drawbacks 
of  a  younger  son.  Now  it  was  my  fate,  as  it  constantly  happens  with 
younger  sons,  to  grow  up  a  very  good-looking  young  fellow,  but  as  there 
was  nothing  in  my  pockets  except  when  I  put  my  hands  there  in  cold 
weather,  I  became  an  object  of  terror  and  anxiety,  and  was  rqntrded  in 
the  light  of  a  scorpion  by  all  mothers  with  handsome  and  inibtmmable 
daughters ;  for  we  all  know  that  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-r^* 
lat^  fioniliesy  and  as  the  song  says — 

''At  length  some  lovely  maid  appears, 
Kich  in  wealth  and  young  in  years ; 
In  lore  she  falls  head  over  ears. 
And  weds  the  younger  brother." 

This  '*  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  has  not  yet  happened 
to  me ;  but  if  any  reader  of  the  gentler  sex,  "  rich  in  wealth  and  young 
in  years,"  shonld,  after  reading  these  pages,  take  a  fancy  to  the  Irish 
Traveller,  a  line  addressed  to  him  under  cover  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Magazine  will  meet  with  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  the  strictest 
eoofidence. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  determine  what  was  the  peculiar 
compensation  awarded  to  me  for  my  sufferings  under  the  law  of  primo« 
geniture,  bnt  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  consists  in  the  total  immunity 
which  I  enjoy  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  sea-sickness.  I  should 
not  exactly  Uke  to  be  drowned,  for 

**  Though  'tis  true  a  man  can  only  die  once^ 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  Uie  Gulf  of  Lyons," 

I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death ;  but  short  of  shipwreck  and  danger 
to  life,  and  patting  out  of  view  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eat 
your  dinner  in  comfort  on  board  ship  in  rough  weather,  I  love  the 
mountainous  waves,  and  delight  to  **  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
storm." 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  got  a  horrible  fall  out  hunt- 
ing, and  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  anxious  friends,  said  he  was 
not  in  the  least  d^;ree  hurt,  but  quite  the  contrary,  so  I  can  declare, 
and  with  far  more  truth,  not  only  that  I  am  never  sick  at  sea,  but  that 
I  am  better  there  than  anywhere  else ;  and  if  anyone  doubts  me,  I 
invite  him  to  breakfast  vrith  me  in  a  gale  of  wind.  It  is  said  that  a 
light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  will  ^  through  the  world,  but 
t£s  htt^  can  never  be  light  if  the  stomach  is  sick ;  and  often  when  I 
have  seen  my  fellow-creatures — ^many  of  them  elder  brothers,  and  the 
owners  of  broad  acres— grovelling  in  the  ungraceful  miseries  of  sea« 
sickness,  while  I  possessed  the  "  mem  tana  in  eorpore  sano,**  1  felt  that 
I*had  the  best  of  the  bargain.  It  is,  as  the  Yankees  sa;^,  a  glorious 
water  privilege  to  be  free  of  sea-sickness ;  but  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation runs  through  everything,  and  even  this  great  immunity  has 
its  diflAdvantages.  It  is  said  to  be  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting,  and  I  oelieve  the  most  discordant  companions  in  the  world  to 
be  a  poor  wretch  in  a  state  of  deadly  sea-sickness,  and  requiring  the 
constant  ministrations  of  the  steward,  and  an  individual  4n  robust 
health,  who,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  sud  steward  and  his  un- 
seemly appacatus,  devours  with  ferocious  iqjpeme  broiled  fish  or  fried 
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bacon.  'Hie  tltiibrtnnate  TictuUft,  rendered  nnjtist  bj  their  Mt^y  ooil- 
found  eietn{>ttbn  from  suffering  with  want  of  sympathj,  and  resenting 
jour  gddd  health  and  appetite  ta  a  personal  insult,  nate  you  oordhdly. 

Lord  B^rott  says  that  lore^  ih<»  strongest  and  most  delightftil  of  aH 
passions  (except  hatred),  is  not  proof  a«dnst  sea-sickness ;  and  in  my 
own  ease^  ^ith  the  kindest  of  hearts>  I  have  fVom  the  obduracy  of  n^ 
stomaeh  lost  mtthy  Aiends  arid  one  heiress  ;  aud  beftite  we  gd  to  Jersey 
•^for  if  ybu  ai'e  not  tery  impatietit  we  shall  be  th^e  quite  tithe  enou^i-^ 
I  must  tell  you  how  that  came  to  pass. 

I  was  coming  from  India  some  years  ago  in  the  good  ship  **  Rhadaman- 
thus ;"  we  had  a  great  number  of  passengers^  oile  bf  whom  was  a  veiy 
beautiful  girl,  with  the  rtiputatimi  or  bein^  a  great  hefa-ess.  She  had  gone 
out  on  a  yisit  to  a  married  sister,  but  iH>t  ukihe  the  eHmate,  was  returning 
to  Bnglaild  under  the  eai*e  of  ah  aunt,  whose  ntTOur  I  had  won  by  loSbig 
p^mey  to  her  at  picquet  and  eeart6.  The  fltir  heiress^  durihg  ber  stay  in 
India,  had  refused  numerous  offers,  some  from  young  grifihis  with 
the  fresh  Eui'bpean  blood  still  lisible  in  their  fiiees,  some  from  **  M 
Indians,''  whose  lireiv  were  only  fit  to  form  the  component  parta  of  a 
pat^  de  Jme  graa.  Up  to  a  certain  time  we  had  a  delightfol  home- 
ward Toyagb ;  the  wind  was  fair  imd  moderate,  ahd  after  wee  or  four 
days  all  squeamish  symptoms  hhd  vanishedi  aud  eterrone  seemed  happy 
and  comfortable.  There  were  fas  is  alWajrs  the  ease)  several  flirtations 
^oing  od  during  the  Torage,  ana  also  some  quarrels  mid  hiistinderstahd- 
ings,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  ou^  natnre  that  proximi^  ahooU 
produce  either  Iotc  or  hatred.  Among  the  rest  Madeline  Lindsay  (for 
such  was  the  heiress's  name),  and  I  had  got  on  very  well.  Occasionally, 
when  we  were  on  the  deck  at  night  looking  at  the  stars  together,  I  had 
yentured  to  ctlll  htr  Madelinei  add  shs  had  git^  ttie  her  Address  in 
London,  and  told  me  how  hB,ppf  papa  and  hiamma  tibuld  b^  to  sea  me 
there.  Bhe  did  not  say  anything  about  her  own  sentllnent%  bitt  as  fi» 
told  me  this  in  a  lo#  Toice,  as  we  irerb  ihakiftg  hmui^  fbr  ffSbd  uigfa^  I 
felt  that  she  intended  to  be  at  home,  if  possible,  whencTer  I  mMit 
haf^pen  16  call  ih  Catendish-Squdre.  I  determined  td  ptopose  Ibr  her 
befbre  we  reached  Englahdi  and  was  thinkiilg  oter  the  best  ways  of 
spending  the  hhndi'ed  thousand  pounds,  whieh  was  the  yert  lowest 
estimate  at  which  I  had  h^aM  her  fbrtune  rated.  I  had  already  in  ny 
imagimttioh  purchased  three  thoroughbred  huhters — ^hating  rather  i 
fimcy  fdt  that  line  of  Expenditure — and  had  retelled  in  the  idea  of 
abusing  thy  tailor  fbr  making  my  last  coat  too  tight  hnd^  the  right 
arih  (which  he  ahrays  does)^  and  theti  hcfapihg  boals  otf  fire  onhia  head 
by  paying  his  MU.  But  it  was  not  tb  be;  On  the  day  After  our  tender 
good  night,  the  suh  went  down  with  an  ttigty  etpriissioii  on  his  eoun- 
tenancy  as  if  he  had  got  much  the  wotst  of  it  in  a  quarrd  with  hk 
elder  brother,  the  Bmperor  of  Chiha.  The  captdiu,  after  giyiog  i 
cautious  look-out  in  all  directions^  called  out  loudly,  ^'  All  hahds  shortn 
sail  I  man  the  topgallant  due-lines*  fore  and  main  due-garnets,  jib  sti^* 
sail  and  sthddkg-sdl  downhauls  I  Shorten  sail !  All  hands  reef  to^Mails  f ' 
And  as  these  mysterious  and  jawbreakbg  words  are  alwi^s  the  pre^nh 
tion  fbr  hiakhig  all  giwffi  I  knew  we  were  in  for  a  gale  of  wind.  That 
^e  cost  me  an  hdress  and  a  huhdred  thousand  pottntbi^  fbr  the  next 
morning  the  eaptahi,  who  had  remained  on  deck  all  nMit,ittyitMni^  M 
ehly  ]HMM^  wlM  was  ftrthMitil«  (the  othsra  bek^ 
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to  bi^akfiist  with  him  iii  his  priTltte  eabin.  As  ilMuck  would  have  it, 
the  stewardess  had  moved  two  of  the  ladies  who  had  suffered  most  from 
the  giUe,  anA  one  bf  whom  was  mj  heiress,  into  this  very  cabin,  think* 
ing  thej  would  be  more  comfortable  there,  and  feel  the  motion  less  than 
ill  their  dWn  berths.  They  were  lying  on  two  small  sofas  when  we 
entered,  ap{^ared  quite  exhausted  by  their  sufi^rings  of  the  past  night, 
and  iiietely  ga^d  at  Us  for  a  moment  with  lack-liistre  eyes.  The  cap- 
tain; Who  was  well  accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  and  was,  more- 
oter,  Terr  hungry,  took  tery  little  notice  of  the  sufferers,  and  busied 
hhiiS^f  m  {Preparing  for  breakfast.  I  could  not,  however,  resist  the 
tMuptation  bf  looking  at  Madeline,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
sea-SiekUess  does  not  improve  female  beauty.  I  reaUy  MU  however, 
the  greatest  eommiseration  fbr  her  situation,  but  as  1  could  do  nothing 
to  give  her  relief,  and  that  pretty  Speeches  and  compliments  would  under 
^e  (dreuthStances  be  thrown  away^  I  thought  myself  quite  justified  in 
devoting  ttijr  attention  to  the  breakfast; 

I  once  kflew  an  old  lady  of  a  very  poetical  and  sentimental  turn  of 
Itiind,  who  would  never  acknowledge  that  she  was  hungrv>  or  had  the 
least  appetite  ;  but  at  eertkin  hours  of  the  day  she  said  she  had  a  ner- 
vous gnawing  in  her  stomach,  which  was  certainly  not  hunger^  but« 
euriohs  id  say,  was  always  relievifd  by  beefsteaks  and  bottled  porter }  so 
as  I  was  a  good  deal  in  love  at  th^  time,  and,  therefore,  very  senti- 
mental, I  will  not  eten  now  acknowledge  that  I  Was  hungry,  but  hav- 
ing been  three  hours  on  deck  in  a  rattling  nor'-wester,  I  felt  as  if 
twenty  wolves  were  gnawing  at  my  inside,  imd  remembering  the  medi- 
dtie  which  the  Old  lady  found  so  efficacious,  sat  down  to  jom  the  cap- 
tain at  his  theal.  He  was  outrageouslv  hungry  and  ih  high  spiritsi 
and  ith€n  his  mouth  was  not  fbll,  told  all  manner  of  boisterous  sea 
Stories.  We  had  fried  ham,  smoked  fish,  and  many  other  dainties  the 
most  t^fralaite  to  the  unfbrtunate  victims  on  the  sofas ;  but  when  the 
captain,  who  deektfed  that  the  night  air  was  in.his  throat,  called  for 
two  tumblers  of  brandy  punch,  their  miserv  became  intolerable.  The 
stronger  of  the  two,  in  a  ione  of  agony,  ealled  for  the  stewardess,  and 
when  thiU  fUnctiobary  appeared,  both  ladies,  with  her  assistancei 
qtutted  onr  hated  presence^  Madeline  as  She  passed  giving  me  a  look 
Whifeh  I  shidl  never  fbrget.  In  that  ^ance  I  read  my  fate,  ahd  felt  by 
mstitict  that  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  lost  to  me  and 
my  heirs  for  ever.  When  the  gald  had  blown  itself  out,  and  the  ladies 
once  more  appeared  upon  decki  I  attempted  to  renew  my  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Madeline,  but  I  was  repulsed  with  stem  coldness^  ahd  when 
I  alluded  to  the  visit  in  Cavendish-square,  she  gave  me  to  under- 
atand  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  me  to  call,  as  her  fiither  and 
mother  would  pass  the  ailtumn  at  Brighton^  or,  perhaps^  cross  over 
to  Bo^ogne* 

A  short  time  after  my  arrival  iii  England  I  met  an  acquaintance^  one 
of  those  good-natured  people  who  always  tell  you  unpleasant  truths.  Shci 
for  it  Was  a  she,  and  an  old  maid  to  boot,  told  me  that  Madeline  spoke 
of  mO  lb  a  hard-hearted  wretch  who  had  no  sympathy  for  the  sufierings 
of  others  i  that  she  hoped  no  friend  of  her's  would  ever  marry  so  un- 
ftehng  a  person,  and,  to  crown  all,  witlun  a  month  after  reaching  Eng- 
land, BhJb  i99B  married  to  a  pale,  bilious  wretch^  who  had  been  one  of  our 
Mltw.^iaiOii§efa)  M4dead)f  aiek  ftOQ  the  tint  we  kft  The  Hoogly 
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until  we  reached  the  Downs!  I  did  not  buy  the  three  thorcn^bred 
hunters,  and  as,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  I  had  lost  all  inclina- 
tion to  pay  my  tailor's  bill,  he  escaped  the  scolding  for  the  tight  8lee?e. 
I  think  I  have  by  this  time  worked  out  my  theory  as  to  the  prindple 
of  compensation,  and  I  must  start  for  Jersey,  Old  G  -  and  I  went 
down  to  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  engaged  seats  for  all  our  party  in  the 
diligence,  which  was  to  set  out  for  Grandville  the  next  day.  Half  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  having  seen 
all  our  lugffage  safely  packed,  were  shown  by  an  obsequious  waiter  mto 
a  "  salon,'  where  we  sat  talking  to  some  Iriends,  in  a  fiital  security, 
under  the  idea  that  the  diligence  would  be  driven  to  the  front  door  to 
take  up  the  passengers ;  but  the  *'  conducteur''  chose  to  imagine  that 
we  had  walked  on  in  order  to  avoid  driving  down  the  extremely  steep 
hill  by  which  you  leave  Avranches  on  your  way  to  Grandville,  and  be 
quietly  drove  off  toith  our  luggage  and  without  ourselves.  On  heetm- 
ing  aware  of  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  there  was  a  vain  endeavour 
by  rushing  down  a  lane,  almost  as  steep  as  a  ladder,  to  overtake  the 
^gence,  which,  on  account  of  the  hill,  was  obliged  to  make  a  long 
detour,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  We  had  paid  our  money  for  nothing, 
and  were  left  on  the  hot,  dusty  road,  without  even  a  change  of  raiment 
in  our  possession,  veritahles  sans  culottes.  We  returned  to  the  hotel, 
looking  very  foolish  and  feeling  very  angry.  I  remonstrated  with  the 
man  ^m  whom  I  had  taken  the  pUu^,  and  demanded  back  our 
money,  on  the  ground  that  the  diligence  ought  to  have  come  to  the 
front  of  the  house  for  passengers,  or  that  notice  should  have  been 
given  to  us  of  its  departure,  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  *'  Mon- 
sieur ought  to  have  taken  care  of  himself,  and  if  Monsieur  had  done  lo 
he  would  have  been  by  this  time  half  way  to  Grandville.  The  tgffuAe 
mentioned  the  hour  at  which  the  diligence  started,  and  if  Monsieur 
preferred  sitting  in  the  salon,  pour  *  causer  avec  les  Dames,*  it  was  no 
business  of  his  to  give  notice  to  Monsieur,  and  he  would  not  return  the 
money,"  Whereupon  I  waxed  wroth,  and  said  1  would  go  ckez  Is 
sous  Prefet.  "  Monsieur,"  said  he,  *'  peut  aUerJ*  I  thought  from  the 
shape  of  his  mouth  he  was  about  to  say  <'  au  Diable,**  but  he  che<^ 
himself,  and  finished  the  sentence  with  **  ou  U  veut^  But  as  his  Nor- 
man blood  was  roused,  he  was  oblieed  to  vent  his  rage  upon  some  person 
or  thing,  so  jumping  over  the  raitiuff  which  enclosed  his  den,  he  seized 
the  uuK^rtunate  waiter  (a  small  red-haired  individual,  who  looked  like 
the  half  of  a  spUt  weasel)  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him  as  a  bnU- 
terrier  shakes  a  rat.  The  whole  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  we  aU 
began  to  laugh,  and  feeling  pretty  sure  that  if  we  went  '*  chez  le  sous 
Prefet "  we  should  take  nothing  by  our  motion,  we  wisely  determined 
to  make  Uie  best  of  a  bad  business*  After  some  deUberaticHi  we 
decided  upon  hiring  a  private  carriage  for  ourselves,  and  starting  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  which  means  we  should  avoid  the  dust 
and  heat  of  the  day,  and  arrive  at  Grandville  in  time  for  the  Joaev 
steamer,  which  was  advertised  to  start  about  six  o'clock,  a.m. ;  so  with 
rather  a  crestfallen  appearance,  and  fumbling  in  our  pockets  for  the 
franc-pieces  which  were  not  there,  we  returned  to  Rue  Gu6  de  I'Epine, 

with  the  exception  of  old  G ,  who,  wishing  to  have  a  final  t^te-i- 

t6te  with  the  handsome  '<  Loueuse  de  voitures,"  undertook  to  do  aU 
thiU^  WAS  necessary  about  hiring  the  carriage.    Upon  readuog  bnne  f? 
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discovered  that  Fanchette  the  cook  had  pat  out  the  fire  and  gone 
home  to  her  family,  and  that  Louise,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  heauty 
and  a  great  deal  of  a  flirt,  had  put  on  her  best  Norman  cap  and  gone 
to  visit  a  few  of  her  sweethearts.  However  we  contrived  to  get  into 
the  house,  and  having  discovered  some  bread  and  cold  meat,  and  a  few 
bottles  of  vnne,  we  managed  to  rough  it  very  comfortably,  the  whole 
party,  including  old  G— — ,  who  had  evidently  taken  a  satisfactory 
nrewell  of  the  "  Loueuse  de  voitures,"  declaring  that  we  were  very 
glad  to  have  escaped  the  heat  of  the  crowded  diligence. 

At  the  appointed  hour  our  voiture  arrived,  and  putting  old  G on 

the  box  to  talk  to  his  friend  Pierre,  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably  in 
the  inside,  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  luggage.  1  am 
the  most  veracious  and  conscientious  of  travellers,  and  never  describe  any- 
thing which  I  have  not  actually  seen ;  therefore  all  I  shall  say  of  our 
journey  is,  that  I  was  fast  asleep  the  whole  time,|and  snored  outrageously, 
as  I  was  informed  by  a  very  pretty  rirl  who,  having  I  suppose  an  eye  to  her 
own  future  comfort,  in  case  she  might  be  induced  to  look  with  favour  on 
that  handsome  young  fellow  with  the  dark  moustache,  asked  her  mamma 
if  all  men  snored  so  loudly  as  I  did ;  to  which  mamma,  who  was  rather  a 
wa^  and  did  not  choose  to  give  evidence  against  her  own  Mr.  Caudle, 
replied,  that  she  must  find  out  that  for  herself,  upon  which  dear  Annie 
blushed  considerably,  and  busied  herself  in  a  most  unnecessary  manner 
with  the  strings  of  her  bonnet. 

AVeU,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Grandville,  where  we  found  the  Rose  steamer  about  to  start  for  Jersey, 
and  heard  that  had  we  come  on  the  day  before  we  must  have  slept  m 
the  streets,  as  all  the  hotels  were  full  to  overflowing,  which  intelligence 
reconciled  us  completely  to  the  loss  of  our  seats  and  money.  Grand- 
ville is,  in  the  summer,  much  frequented,  owine  to  its  convenience  for 
bathing ;  and  seeing  it  as  I  did,  with  the  tide  fml  in,  and  under  a  bright 
rooming  sun,  it  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  place,  and,  in  my  mind,  greatly 
preferable  to  St.  Malo. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  our  short  voyage  to  Jersey, 
with  a  bright  sun,  and  a  calm  sea,  and  a  eentle  breeze  from  the  north 
tempering  the  heat.  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  be  sick  in  such  weather ;  but  one  passenger,  who  had  been  look- 
ing, as  I  thought,  with  great  admiration  at  the  town  of  St.  Belier,  to 
which  we  were  rapidly  approaching,  suddenly  turned  round,  and,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  bystanders,  whom  he  **  fluttered  like  the  Yolscians  at  Co- 
rioh,"  gave  the  most  unsatisfactory  proof  of  an  internal  volcano.  As 
we  were  all,  in  spite  of  our  admiration  of  the  view,  becoming  very  hun- 
gry, the  unfortunate  wretch  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  he  crawled  to 
some  obscure  part  of  the  vessel,  where  his  misery  could  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  contemplation  of  our  undisturbed  serenity. 

In  about  two  hours  after  leaving  Grandville  we  entered  the  harbour 
of  St.  Helier,  and  were  speedily  moored  alongside  of  the  pier.  There  was 
the  usual  number  of  waiters  and  "  commissaires"  from  the  hotels,  loud 
in  the  praises  of  their  several  establishments.  I  believe  they  are  all 
excellent  in  their  way,  and  certainly  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel, 
where  we  had  been  advised  to  stay,  we  found  every  possible  accommo- 
dation, \QTj  moderate  charges,  and  the  ^eatest  civility  and  attention. 
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Ai  I  only  remtiiied  three  days  at  Jersey,  and  (me  day  it  rained  in  such 
a  maimer  that,  like  Lord  Coleraine  of  old,  I  took  off  my  fnend's  hat  to 
return  a  ladv's  how,  I  shall  be  very  concise  in  my  description  of  the 
island.  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  like  it  as  a  residence  for  a  pro- 
longed neriod ;  probably,  with  my  restless  habits  in  such  a  small  place, 
I  should  consider  myself  '*  cabined,  cribbed,  confined ;"  but  it  is  a  most 
delightful  spot  for  a  short  yisit.  The  town  of  St.  Helier  is  very  pretW 
and  contains  many  olyects  of  interest,  and  excellent  shops,  where  confia- 
ing  husbands  may  be  ruined  almost  as  expeditiously  as  in  Regent-street 
or  Waterloo-plac».  From  its  aspect,  which  is  southerly,  and  its  situation 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay  which  b  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  completely 
land-locked,  the  inhabitants  suffer  greatly  from  heat  in  the  summff 
months,  and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  very  relaxing ;  but  when  you  leafe 
the  town,  and  drire  east  or  west,  you  find  the  scenery  very  lovely,  and  of 
the  most  varied  description.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  you  catch  splendid 
views  of  the  sea,  of  the  other  channel  islands  and  the  French  coast,  and 
while  the  fresh  sea  breezes  blow  on  your  forehead,  you  begin  to  think*thst 
if  Love  ever  does  or  ever  can  live  in  a  cottage,  as  young  blue-eyed  maidens 
beUeve,  but  which  crusty  old  fathers,  whose  candidate  sons-in-law  are 
very  poor,  most  strenuously  deny,  Jersey  (in  summer)  is  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  a  honeymoon  residence*  You  travel  for  miles  through  rich 
orchards  loaded  with  fruit,  passing  by  yllas  and  cottages  covered  with 
grapes,  and  then  suddenly  find  yoursdf  on  the  bare  heath,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  diff,  with  the  restless  ocean  rolling  below,  and 
in  the  deep  valleys  lovely  cottages,  with  the  sea  rippling  up  to  the  vciy 
door.    You  feel  quite  romantic,  and  begin  to  think— 

^  If  there's  peace  to  be  foimd  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  hers.** 

And  if  you  are  a  young,  or  indeed  an  old  fool,  you  talk  some  nonsense 
about  having  ''one  fair  spirit  for  your  minister  ;**  when  vour  coadunsn, 
who  travels  the  same  road  about  three  hundred  times  m  the  year,  and 
who,  if  he  has  no  heart  for  poetry,  has  at  all  events  a  stomach  for  cold 
beef,  spoils  your  romance  by  tellmg  you  that  he  must  stop  for  an  hoar 
to  feed  his  horses  and  himself,  and  that  in  the  lovely  cottage  which 
stands  on  the  cUff  overlooking  the  ocean,  you  will  fina  a  good  dinner 
and  excellent  bottled  porter. 

We  snent  two  days  driving  round  the  island,  and  seeing  as  much  ss 
we  could  in  so  short  a  period ;  but  as  I  am  sure  that  everv  one 
who  reads  "The  Irish  Traveller"  will  go  to  Jersey,  I  will  not  spdl  their 
interest  by  a  particular  description  of  all  the  beautiful  spots  we  visited. 
On  the  second  day,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  carri&ge» 
we  walked  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  cliff  in  order  to  vint 
some  caves,  the  approach  to  which  is  very  laborious  and  not  a  litde 
dangerous.  Upon  perceiving  the  track  down  the  cliff,  which  was  sny- 
thing  but  a  "  facilis  descensus,"  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
a  certain  fwr  Anna  and  myself,  declined  the  enterprise,  so  down  we  two 
went  crawUng  along  the  slippery  crags  and  holding  on  by  our  eyebrows. 
I  began  to  wish  that  we  had  taken  the  caves  for  granted,  or  that,  for  the 
nonce,  I  was  a  young  goat  instead  of  an  elderyr  gentleman;  however 
the  honor  of  the  Irish  Traveller  was  at  stake,  and  I  went  on  boldly. 
At  length  we  stood  on  the  strand  sonoie  thousand  feet  below  our  corn- 
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pimoDs,  who  were  utting  on  the  heath  watching  onr  progress.  HaTing 
Tinted  all  the  cayes,  wUch  are  very  curious,  and  if  the  sun  had  not 
been  so  hot,  would  have  well  repaid  our  labour,  we  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  diff;  there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  danger  in 
ascending,  bat  the  labour  was  very  great,  and  by  the  time  I  stood  on 
the  summit,  the  **  toil  drops  fell  from  my  brow  like  rain.**  The  fair 
Anna,  however,  seemed  very  little  fatigued  by  the  expedition,  and  say- 
ing abe  wonld  willmgly  go  down  again  if  any  one  would  accompany  her, 
tripped  through  the  heath  with  all  the  agility  of  sweet  seventeen, 
mie,  however,  comes  befbre  a  faU,  and  poor  Anna  was  destined  to 
preve  &e  truth  of  the  proverb,  for  striking  her  foot  against  a  tussock, 
and  coming  down  on  her  face^  she  rolled  over  several  times  in  the  heath. 
Well,  I  am  a  discreet  man,  and  say  nothing ;  but  I  think  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  i^minable  large  petticoats  vHiich  female  women  insist 
OS  wearing,  I  might  have  seen  a  pair  of  very  handsome  legs.  As  it  was 
I  eoold  not  resist  the  exclamation  of  ''stars  and  garters,"  as  I  assisted 
ber  te  rise,  and  assured  her,  with  an  amiable  dupncitv,  that  I  had  been 
boldng  in  another  direction  at  the  moment  of  her  fall. 

Bttt  ererything  that  is  pleasant  must  come  to  an  end.  '*  Oh,  ever 
thus  from  childUiood's  hour,**  &c  **  I  never  loved  a  dear  caxelle,"  &c. 
'*  AB  that's  bright  must  hdt,**  ftc  Ton  all  know  what  I  mean,  if  not 
I  nmst  teD  you,  that  the  next  mombg  old  G  ■  ■  ■■  and  I  were  obliged 
to  start  for  home,  leaving  our  friends  behind  us  to  feast  on  the  large 
Charmoatel  pears,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  my  mouth  water 
eren  now.  We  left  Jersey  for  Southampton  in  the  good  ship  The 
Conner.  It  was  blowitig  a  whole  gale,  but  as  fair  as  j^sible  for  our 
cooise.  As  we  rushed  out  of  the  harbour  before  the  wind,  we  met  an 
unfortunate  steamer  which  had  been  toiHne  for  some  thirty  hours 
gainst  the  storm,  just  coming  in.  Her  deck  was  crowded  with  pas- 
sagmk)okingdeplonibly  wretched.  One  deluded  female,  whoimagmed 
that  ^  was  acquainted  with  old  Q  ■■  or  myself,  made  several  fran« 
tie  stt&als  of  recognition,  but  her  whole  appearance  was  so  debauched 
ind  Asrepntable  after  the  sufferines  of  the  night,  that  we  declined  to 
eomnromise  our  fashion  or  respectability  by  responding  to  her  signals. 

We  reached  &k>nthampton  after  a  remarfeably  rapid  passage,  and  old 
Q—  having  got  his  Moved  cura^oa  safely  through  the  custom-house, 
we  started  at  once  for  Ireland.  Pass  vre  rapidly  over  this  part  of  the 
jooniej ;  every  one  has  travelled  from  Southampton  to  London,  and 
every  one  has  travelled  Arom  London  to  Holyhead.  Every  one  knows 
or  wonld  know,  if  such  things  existed,  all  the  milestones  between  Holy- 
^  and  Kinntown.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  we  reached  home  in 
aiety.  I  heara  from  a  friend  who  managed  matters  for  me  while  I  was 
«wa^,  that  he  had  lost  a  week^s  shooting  by  my  prok)nged  absence ;  and 
fnn  another  quarter,  that  I  talked  a  great  deal  too  much  (it  must  have 
been  in  my  sleeps  for  I  am  naturally  a  very  reserved  person)  about 
pretty  gurls  in  the  St.  Malo  steamer,  pretty  girls  on  the  Bock  of  St. 
Uidiel,  handsome  women  who  dealt  in  pictures  and  cura^oa  at  Avran- 
An,  ftc,  &c.  I  fear  I  shall  not  readily  get  leave  of  absence  again, 
the  readers  of  the  Mxtropolitan  Magazine  vnll  therefore  be  so 
food  as  to  accept  a  long  and  kind  farewell  from  old  Q— —  and  Tbx, 
uiaa  Xeatsllsr* 
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Ths  fate  of  books  and  the  fame  of  authors,  like  everjthiDg  else  in  this 
world,  are  greatly  affected  by  the  encroachments  of  time.  Very  strange 
is  it  to  note  the  slight  connexion  between  popularity  and  permanence; 
and  stranger  still  is  the  confidence  with  which  a  critic  will  promise 
lastbg  fame  to  an  author  whose  works  have  just  commenced  an  untried 
existence.  A  very  amusing,  and  yet  withal  a  melancholy,  volume  might 
be  written  on  the  fate  of  popular  works,  giving  the  simple  story  of  their 
first  reception,  their  subsequent  history,  and  their  final  extinctioiu 
Sudi  a  book  would  be  full  of  erave  lessons  for  all  ambitious  writers.  It 
would  show  them  that  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  more  carefol 
criticism  of  the  reriewer,  may  be  alike  reversed  by  the*impu-rial  verdict  of 
time ;  and  it  would  lead  them,  or  it  ought  to  lead  them,  to  think  less 
of  the  **  bubble  reputation,"  and  more  of  the  healthful  influence  whidi 
they  may  exert  by  their  writings. 

In  our  own  dajr  the  love  of  fame,  that  '^  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
seems  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  love  of  profit.  Books  are  market- 
able commodities,  and  authorship  is  a  business,  and  merchant-publishers 
are  alive  to  every  hopeful  speculation ;  and  the  man  who  has  written 
one  successful  book  can  almost  deal  on  his  own  terms,  and  may  cater 
for  the  public  at  so  much  a  sheet,  and  write  till  his  brain  is  utterly 
fSdlow  and  his  purse  is  full. 

In  the  olden  times,  to  write  a  great  work  was  a  labour  of  years.  By 
slow  steps,  and  constant,  thoughtful,  almost  jMtinful  effort,  ideas  were 
shaped  mto  form,  and  symmetry  and  proportion  were  secured.  Like 
the  calm,  slow  processes  of  nature,  which  move  on  noiselesslv,  but  with 
certain  progress,  the  nreat  writer  worked  out  his  mental  creati(NU» 
happy  in  his  didly  task,  and  altogether  unmindful  of  the  publishing 
season.  The  sapling  which  is  planted  in  a  healthy  soil,  which  is  fanned 
by  the  breezes  and  watered  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  will  become  at  lei^ 
a  noble  forest  tree,  striking  its  roots  firmly  into  the  soil^  and  flinging 
out  its  branches  far  and  wide,  until  it 


*'  Circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years." 


But  the  plant  which  is  reared  in  the  hothouse,  and  can  live  only  indut 
atmosphere,  can  never  attain  to  any  great  size,  nor  to  a  pndoi]^;ed  eo** 
tence.  Forced  rapidly  into  life,  it  is  certain  to  fiide  as  rapidly,  unless 
indeed  the  craft  of  the  gardener  can  prolong  an  unnatural  vitah^.  Oor 
forest  sapling  and  our  hothouse  exotic  may  well  serve  to  illnstnte  the 
difference  between  two  ^at  classes  of  living  authors,  <me  of  whidi 
slowly  and  silently  is  ennching  the  world  with  suggestive  thoughts  or 
majestic  creations,  while  the  other,  anxious  to  fedL  the  purse  and  to 
gain  a  public  reputation,  writes  with  clever  rapidity  and  with  briUiint 
effiect,  but  vrill  never  strike  a  firm  root  into  the  naUon's  hefot*  In  all 
csses^  howeveri  it  vrill  be  well  to  distinguish  botweeu  tb«t  txnbeisnt 
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imaciiutfion  and  power  of  expression  which,  for  very  life's  stke»  must 
be  kept  in  constant  exercise,  and  that  uuanMle  teribendi  eaeoeihet 
whieh  arises  from  the  mere  desire  for  popularity  or  for  gold.  In  litera- 
ture as  wdl  as  in  so  many  other  departments  of  human  activity, 
oofetonsness  and  vanity  are  the  two  destmctiye  principles  that  are  ever 
at  work  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life  which,  under  more  favoarabla 
drcamstances,  might  burst  out  into  full  beauty  and  fragrance.  Nothing 
traly  great  ever  sprung  from  the  love  of  money,  and  much  that  is  great 
wodd  have  been  much  greater  if  it  had  not  been  deteriorated  by  a 
stroD|  infusion  of  vanity. 

This  foible,  to  whidi  so  many  literary  men  must  plead  guilty,  was 
developed  to  a  painful  extent  in  Samuel  Richardson,  whose  name  at 
letst  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  one  of  the  first  of  Enghsh  novelists.  A 
huidrecl  years  ago  his  novels  were  as  ^miliar  to  the  reading  public  as 
"Dtvid  Coppei&ld"  and  "Ivanhoe"  are  now.  People  who  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  Jer«ny  Taylor  and  Milton,  of  Fuller  or  of  Spen- 
ser, were  at  least  well  up  in  the  scenes  and  dialogues  of  ''Clarissa'* 
and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison."  Lovelace  and  Clementina,  Colonel 
Mordan  and  Dr.  Bartlett,  Harriet  Byron  and  Pamela,  were  familiar 
acquaintances  to  our  mndparents ;  and  the  fine  lady  who  frequented 
Banelagfa  and  Yauxhidl,  where  in  those  times  beauties  were  wont  to 
ooDgregate,  miffht  have  been  found,  after  morning  service  on  the  Sun- 
day, engaged  for  once  in  her  life  in  serious  meditations  over  the  woes 
of  Clanssa  Harbwe,  or  the  perplexities  of  the  incomparable  Sir 
Charles. 

The  interest  she  felt  was  shared  at  the  same  time  by  those  better 
qualified  to  judge,  by  men  whose  acquaintance  with  classical  literature^ 
ud  with  the  great  works  of  modem  authors,  enabled  them  to  estimate 
impartiAlly  the  genius  of  Richardson. 

''Pamela"  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Sherlock  from  the  pulpit; 
Pope  declared  that  it  would  do  more  good  than  many  volumes  of  ser- 
mons ;  and  Lucas,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  own  day,  pronounced  it  to 
be  "the  best  book  ever  published." 

"Clarissa  Harlowe,"  the  most  pathetic  story  in  the  language,  was 
ttin  more  highly  praised.  Brousseau  affirmed  that  nothing  was  ever 
written  to  equal  it,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  work  he  "  seemed  to 
remain  desertcMl." 

Of  Bichardson  other  notable  men  have  recorded  their  opinions  in 
terms  equally  eulogistic. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  caused  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue/'  and 
Kderot,  when  the  news  of  the  novelist's  death  reached  him,  wrote  as 
follows: — 

"  Ricbsrdaon  is  no  more  1  His  loss  touches  me  as  if  my  brother  were  no 
mone.  I  bore  him  in  my  heart  without  having  seen  him,  and  knowing  him 
bot  hj  his  woriu.  He  bias  not  had  all  the  reputation  he  merited.  Bicbard* 
■on,  if  living  thy  merit  has  been  disputed,  how  great  wilt  thou  appear  to  our 
diildren's  children,  when  they  shall  view  thee  at  the  distance  we  now  view 
Homer.  Then  who  will  dare  to  steal  a  line  from  thy  sublime  works.  Thou 
bnt  had  more  admirers  amongst  us  than  in  thine  own  country,  and  at 
tUilnjoice." 
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With  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Lord  Macaulaj  has  joined  in  the 
verdict  of  Richardson's  contemporaries,  and  has  classed  his  creations 
vrith  the  highest  efforts  of  human  genins.  So  far  for  the  opinion  of 
critics ;  and  yet  we  imap;ine  there  is  scarcely  any  noTelist  In  the  langoage 
whose  works  possess  Titality  who  cannot  6oast  of  greater  popularity  at 
thepresent  day  than  the  illustrious  author  of  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

How  few  men  or  women  in  these  days  of  inordinate  norel-reading 
know  anything  about  Richardson  I  No  cheap  edition  of  his  works  has 
appeared,  nor  has  any  library  copy  been  published ;  and  his  noTels, 
although  affording  fine  scope  for  the  artist,  still  remain  without  illus- 
tration. Why  is  this?  Simply,  we  believe,  because  Richardson's 
intolerable  vanity  ran  away  witn  his  discretion,  stultified  his  sagacity, 
and  induced  him  to  spin  out  his  works  to  a  length  which  might  suit  the 
leisure  of  an  antediluvian,  but  which  is  ill  adapted  to  the  active  and 
crowded  hours  of  most  modem  readers. 

But  though  vanity  was  Richardson's  great  enemy,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  narrative  do  not  allow  of  compression, 
and  could  only  be  brought  out  by  the  araplification  of  minute  particu- 
lars, and  by  tne  precise  and  careftil  narration  of  eveiy  trifling  detail. 
What  might  seem  to  be  a  fault  must  therefore,  to  some  extent,  be  ac- 
knowledged a  virtue;  but  in  spite  of  this  allowance^  prolixity  is 
Richardson's  besetting  sin,  and  in  our  day,  at  least,  has  robbed  him  of 
much  of  the  fame  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled. 

And  now,  taking  "Sir  Charles  Grandison"  for  our  text-book,  we 
should  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  the  Irish  Metropolitan  whether 
they  are  intimate  with  Harriet  Byron  or  Clementina,  Emfly  Jerroise, 

Lucy  Selby,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  D ,  Mrs.  Shirley,  Bin. 

Selby,  Miss  Grandison  and  her  sister,  with  Lady  Betty  Williams  and 
Miss  Orme^ — in  short,  with  the  whole  "flower-garden  of  ladies"  who 
enjoy  a  perennial  existence  in  the  pages  of  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison''  ? 
We  would  also  ask  them,  in  a  manner  as  respectful  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  himself,  whether  that  ''man  of  men,'*  that  " incompaiaUe " 
and  "  glorious  "  being,  is  in  anywise  familiar  to  them  ? — whether  the  in- 
ferior male  lights  that  revolve  round  his  orbit — Sir  Rowland  Meredith, 
Edward  Beauchamp,  the  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr. 
Selby — are  numbered  amongst  their  friends  ?  And,  flnally,  whetiiertMr. 
Solomon  Merceda,  Sir  Harerave  Pollexfen,  James  BagenhaD,  and  Jdtai 
Greville,  have  been  fh)wned  on  by  them  with  virtuous  indicnation,  snd 
ultimately  received  into  favour  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  torbearaaee? 
Now,  unless  the^  can  acknowledge  such  an  acquaintance,  unless  th^ 
have  sat  at  Harriet's  feet  in  the  cedar-parlour,  or  spent  a  ffew  days  with 
Sir  Charles  at  Colnebrook,  or  at  St.  James* s-square,  or  crossed  over  to 
Italy  to  listen  to  the  sublime  ravings  of  Clementina,  or  been  among  the 
favoured  guests  at  Grandison  Hall  when  a  happy  couple  graced  that 
noble  mansion  with  their  presence,  their  idea  or  Sir  Charles  Orandisoii 
must  be  altogether  shadowy  and  uncertain.  Supposing,  therefore,  this 
amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  who  may  neverUidess  be  well 
read  in  every  branch  of  Engush  literature,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
review  of  this  old  novd,  which  mav  convey  some  faint  idea  of  its  con- 
tents, vriU  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  whose  time  and  patieBoe  have 
hitherto  detained  them  from  the  work  itself. 
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Yet  what  a  labour  wa  hsTe  undertaken  I  The  dd  editian  of  ilw  tala 
which  is  now  Ijjring  before  ns  contains  (minus  the  Indei)  1,040  closely* 
^inted  pages  in  double  colamns.  There  are  abont  fif^  principal  per- 
Mmages  to  occupy  the  more  prominent  positions^  besides  manj  others 
who  appear  ocoasionallj  on  the  scene  to  serve  a  temponury  purpose. 
Now,  we  cannot  undertake,  aud  we  should  soarodj  gain  our  readersT 
thanks  if  we  did,  to  call  up  all  the  dramaiu  per%otuM  in  this  car80i7 
review.  For,  to  describe  them  accurately,  they  must  be  described 
Mnutely ;  and  as  they  come  before  us  in  foil  dress,  and  with  Aj^eat  deal 
to  say  for  themselves — as  in  spite  of  all  their  etiquette  and  stifmess  they 
have  not  Uie  least  reserve  i  as  from  their  ffreat  politeness  they  beeoma 
sometimes  a  little  oppressive^-it  only  remaws  for  us  to  treat  them  with 
tast  so  mnoh  consideration  as  pretentious  folks  usually  inspire,  and  to 
handle  them,  it  may  be  rather  roughly,  considering  what  fine  ladica 
andgentleraen  they  are. 

The  truth  is,  that  lUehardson^  especially  in  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison,'* 
has  overdrawn  his  characters,  and  has  made  of  some  of  his  favouritei 
such  elaborate  and  self-coosdons  models  of  perfection,  that,  from  a 
fiatund  feeling  oi  opposition,  we  feel  inclined  to  deal  rather  cartly  with 
them,  and  to  point  out  the  fkultiness  of  their  virtues.  In  fact,  we  shall 
*'  gang  our  ain  gate,"  and  just  cull  from  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  such 
saUent  points  as  will  best  serve  our  own  purpose  and  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  readers. 

Be  it  known,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  ponderous  novel  is 
almost  destitute  of  a  pk>t,  for  the  simple  threads  on  which  all  the  parts 
hang  together,  might  just  as  earily  have  been  broken  off  long  before 
Richard^n  chose  to  do  so,  or  have  been  continued  on  until  the  tale  had 
doubled  its  present  length.  Such  as  the  plot  is,  however,  it  will  unfold 
itself  before  us  while  we  make  our  rambling  exeursicm  through  the 
volames. 

Miss  Harriet  Byrcm,  a  young  kdy  who  in  her  simple  person  oom- 
Inaes  all  die  virtues,  is  "just  turned  of  twenty,  but  looks  not  mors 
than  seventeen,''  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  her  acquaintance. 
She  is  very  beautifol,  very  lively,  but  at  the  same  time  sagely  prudent^ 
and,  firom  our  earhest  glimpse  of  her,  we  feel  conrinced  that,  according 
to  the  author^s  notions,  she  is  Uttle  less  than  an  immaculate  conception. 
Of  course,  as  she  possesses  every  personal  attraction,  is  bom  of  a  good 
family,  and  has  a  tolerable  fortune  and  large  expectations,  a  number  of 
lovers  hare  already  come  forward  as  her  particular  admirers.  There  is 
the  mild,  plastic,  and  rirtuous  Orme,  the  bragging,  buUying,  ungentle* 
manly  GreriUe,  and  Fenwick,  who  is  less  prommently  impudent.  This 
trio  are  all  country  gentlemen  of  fortune,  but  verily  the  two  latter  have 
no  claim  to  adopt  so  respectable  a  title. 

Miss  Byron's  home  and  the  home  of  these  gentlemen  is  in  North- 
amptonshire. Her  parents  are  dead,  and  she  is  under  the  care  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt  Selby,  and  her  grandmamma  Shirley,  who  considerately 
leave  her  to  herself  in  all  love  matters,  as  they  have  implicit  faith  in 
her  judgment.  Just  now,  however,  she  has  flitted  to  London,  and  is 
under  the  roof  oi  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  where  she  writes 
innumerable  letters  to  the  country  circle,  and  especially  to  her  cousin, 
Lucy  Selby,  and  where  before  very  long  she  is  followed  by  her  two 
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odioiis  lawen,  who  hear  that  other  idmireri  suranmd  her  on  her  in- 
troduction into  London  society.  One  of  these  is  Sir  Hargraye  Pollei.- 
Ien»  of  whom  Harriet  writes,  that  "  he  is  very  volnble  in  speedi»  but 
seems  to  owe  his  Tolnbility  more  to  his  want  of  doubt  thian  to  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  what  he  sajs.  Sir  Har^Te,  it  seems,  has 
traydledy  bat  he  must  have  carried  abroad  with  him  a  great  number  of 
follies  and  a  great  deal  of  affectation,  if  he  has  left  any  of  them  bdkind 
him." 

Miss  Byron  is  looking  out  for  a  man-serrant,  and  Sir  Haigrare 
declares  that  he  "  shall  be  proud  to  wear  Miss  Byron's  liyery,  and  that 
for  life."  So  her  friends  think  that  she  has  made  a  conquest.  The 
compliment  and  the  suspicion  both  occurred  before  tea;  for  the 
Baronet  met  Harriet  at  an  evening  party,  and  after  the  meal  was  over 
he  made  a  declaration  to  Mr.  Reeves,  who  is  weak  enough  to  think  thtX 
his  cousin  had  better  favour  Sir  Hargrave,  as  he  would  prove  a  "  veiy 
troublesome  and  resolute  lover"  if  she  did  not;  and  although  he 
knows  him  to  be  malicious,  ill-natured,  and  designings  and  that  he  has 
ruined  three  young  creatures  already  under  vows  of  marriage,  he  still 
thinks  his  **  beloved  cousin "  might  favour  his  addresses.  **  What  a 
glory  will  it  be  to  you.  Cousin  Byron,  to  reform  such  a  man,  and  make 
his  great  fortune  a  blessing  to  multitudes." 

Sir  Hargrave  makes  an  offer  to  Harriet,  which  is  immediately  declined. 
He  is  first  of  all  astonished  that  any  woman  can  reject  him,  and  then 
becomes  insolent  in  spite  of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  is  in  the  room,  and  who, 
Harriet  says,  ''is  one  of  the  best-natured  men  in  England."  Foifend 
us  from  such  good  nature  I  After  such  a  scene  as  we  have  presented  to 
us,  in  which  Sir  Hargrave  calls  Miss  Byron  '' proud '*  and  ''cruel," 
and  vows  fiercely  that  "  he  will  not  cease  pursuii^  her  till  she  is  his  or 
the  wife  of  some  other  man,"  one  would  have  thought  that  our  heroine 
would,  like  a  girl  of  spirit,  have  spoken  out  to  her  Cousin  Reeves,  and 
declared  that  if  the  Baronet  were  allowed  to  annoy  her  again  in  hit 
house,  she  must  seek  a  better  protection  among  her  friends  in  the 
country.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Sir  Hargrave  calls  again  the  next  day, 
and  Harriet  condescends  to  enter  into  explanations  with  him,  and  to 
tell  him  the  poor  opinion  she  entertains  of  his  morals,  at  which, 
naturally  enough,  he  flies  into  a  fury,  and  rushes  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Greville  comes  to  town  and  idso  makes  an  attack,  for  it  is  nothinc 
better,  upon  our  country  cousin.  He  swears  ^eainst  Sir  Hargrave,  sua 
vows  vengeance,  and  has  the  rudeness  to  ask  Harriet  if  she  is  engaged. 

'^  <  Why,  Mr.  Grevflle,  I  do  most  sincerely  declare  to  you,  as  to  a  ne^ 
hour  and  well- wisher,  that  I  never  yet  have  seen  the  man  to  whom  I  ca 
think  of  givins  my  hand." 

'' '  Yes  you  nave  I  By  heaven  I  you  have  (snatching  my  hand).   Yoa  iball 

S've  it  to  mtf  /*  And  the  Strang  wretch  pressed  it  so  hard  to  his  month  thst 
)  made  prints  upon  it  with  his  teeth." 

And  then  in  his  gentlemanly  style  of  language  he  declares  that  "he 
could  eat  her." 

Again  he  calls,  and  meets  Sir  Hargrave  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
choice  blades  begin  to  spar.    Our  obliging  Bbmriet  sings  to  them  a  love 
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•ongl    The  Baronet  depefts,  whereupim  Greville,  saatohiag  her  hand, 
emauns: — 

**  *  Only  one  ngfa  over  it;  but  one  rigli.  Oh !'  said  he,  an  oh  I  half  a  yard 
long — and  jwened  it  with  his  lips — '  But  remember.  Madam,  you  are  watched : 
I  have  half  a  dozen  spies  upon  jrou ;  and  the  moment  you  find  the  man  yoa 
can  &YOur»  np  comes  your  GreTiile,  cuts  a  throat,  and  flies  his  country.' " 

Afier  which  polite  declaration  he  goes  awa^,  and  Mrs.  Beeves  arera 
that  he  is  **  the  most  entertaining  of  all  Hamet's  lovers  T' 

We  have  th«[i  another  visit  from  Sir  Hargrave,  who  comes  expressly 
for  a  private  conversation  with  Miss  Byron,  and  a  strange  conversation 
it  is,  though  too  long  for  oar  purpose.  Sir  Hargrave  closes  it  with 
these  significant  words : — 

'''And  you  forbid  my  future  visits.  Madam,'  atad  he,  with  a  fiuie  of 


'"  I  do^  sir,  and  that  for  both  our  sakes ;  you  have  greatly  discomposed 
me.' 

'"Next  time.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  attending  you,  it  will  be,  I 
hope  (he  stopped  a  moment,  but  still  looking  fiercely)  to  a  happier  purpose.' 
And  away  he  went." 

The  words  had  a  meaning.  On  the  following  evening  Harriet's  dis- 
creet cousins  took  her  to  a  masquerade  ball,  gaudily  attired  as  an 
Arcadian  Princess.  The  scenes  that  follow  are  among  the  most  ani« 
mated  and  exciting  in  the  whole  novel.  How  the  new  footman  Miss 
Byron  had  engaged  was  a  tool  of  Sir  Hargrave's — how,  when  she  stepped 
into  her  chair  ailer  the  ball,  she  was  taken  swiftly  away  from  her  friends 
• — ^how  the  dreadful  suspicion  suddenly  bursts  upon  lier — how  she  be- 
comes insensible,  and  awaking  to  consciousness,  finds  herself  on  a  couch 
in  a  strange  house  with  some  women  around  her — how  Sir  Hargrave 
enters  and  orders  the  women  to  withdraw — how  he  flings  his  savage 
arms  about  Harriet,  and  declares  that  her  terror  only  makes  her  more 
lovely  in  his  eyes — and  how,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  she  implores  his 
mercy,  receiving  taunts  in  reply — ^we  can  mention  only  in  passing.  We 
will,  however,  give  our  readers  two  brief  glimpses  of  the  scenes  that 
follow.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Sir  Hargrave  is  resolved  to  make  Harriet 
his  wife.     A  horrible-looking  clergyman  is  brought  into  the  house  :— 

*'  A  vast,  tall,  bi^-boned,  splay-footed  man ;  a  shabby  gown,  as  shabby  a 
wig,  a  hu^,  red,  punply  fiice,  and  a  nose  that  hid  half  of  it  when  he  looked 
on  one  side*    He  had  a  dc^'s-eared  Common  Prayer-book  in  his  hand 

(mened,  horrid  sight  1  at  the  page  of  Matrimony Sir  Hargrave 

advanced.  The  two  horrid  creatures  rused  me  between  them.  Sir  Hargrave 
took  my  struggling  hand,  and  then  I  saw  another  ill-looking  man  enter  the 
room,  who,  isuppose,  was  to  give  me  to  the  hated  man. 

**  <  Dearly  beuved,'  began  to  read  the  snuffling  monster.  I  was  aeain  like 
one  frantic.  '  Bead  no  more,'  said  I,  and  in  my  frenzy  dashed  the  book 
out  of  the  minister's  hand,  if  a  minister  he  was.  'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/ 
said  If  '  but  you  must  read  no  farther.  I  am  basely  betrayed  hither ;  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  be  his.' 

"'Piooeedy  proceed/  said  Sir  Hargrave*  taking  my  hand  by  foreei 
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<TlHiflo  «■  aka  ii»  t  wOi  own  h&tkitmf  wifb.  An  70«  UtA gmtA,  the  iM 
Miw  Byron»  Madam  ?'  kx>kmg  sneeriDglj  in  my  fkoc. 

*<  I  was  in  a  perfect  frenzj,  but  it  was  Dot  an  nuhappy  frenzy,  since  in  sll 
probability  it  k^t  me  from  fiiUing  into  fits;  and  fits,  tbe  Tiluon  had  said, 
should  not  save  me. 

***DMar^  helaotdt'  again  snuffled  the  wretcL  Sir  HargraTa  stSl  detsinsd 
my  struggling  hand. 

**  I  stamped  and  threw  myself  to  the  length  of  mjr  arm,  as  he  hekl  mj 
hand.  « iVo  dMorlu  beloveds,'  said  L  I  was  just  beside  myself.  What  to 
tay,  what  to  do,  I  knew  not 

<'The  cruel  wretch  lauriied  at  me.  «Ke,  dsorly  hehmi^'  repeated  he. 
*  Very  ooiiiieal»  Ikith/  and  lauffhed  again  i  <  bvt  proceed,  pfoeaed.  Doctor.' 

«  WemregedJkredt0tr9U^1^0^mtkemg^ki^GM,*fmdkbmn. 

**  This  affected  me  stal  more.  .  *  I  ac^Hra  jof^  sir,'  lo  the  miaisler.  ^b/ 
that  God  in  whose  sight  yon  read  we  are  gathered  together,  that  you  pro* 
ceed  no  further.  I  adjure  you.  Sir  Harsrave,  in  the  same  tremendous  name, 
that  you  stop  further  proceedings.  My  ufe  take— with  all  my  heart  M^e  xfxf 
life—but  my  hand  neter,  neter  will  I  join  with  yoors.' 

"  *  Proceed,  Doctor  1  Doctor,  pray  proceed,'  said  the  Tile  Sir  Hai|prste. 
^  When  the  day  dawns,  she  will  be  mad  to  own  her  raarriaffo.' 

*'  *  ^TKM6t&dL  at  your  peril,  sir,'  said  I.  *U  yon  are  r^^  and  truly  a  Bii- 
nister  of  that  €k>id,  wnose  preseoce  what  you  hate  read  supposes,  do  not 
proeeed,  do  not  make  me  desperate.*  '* 

And  then  Harriet  turns  appealingly  to  the  women  who  are  preseut, 
and  to  whom  the  bonae  bdongs — a  mother  and  two  daogfatms— 

<<<Madan,  yon  are  a  mother;  look  upon  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  Ihosi 
daughters  whom  I  see  before  me.  Gould  you  see  one  of  them  thus  treated? 
Dear  young  women,'  tumiuff  to  each,  *  can  you  unconcernedly  look  on  end 
see  a  poor  creature  tricked,  betrayed,  and  thus  riolently,  basely  treated,  sod 
not  make  my  case  your  own  ?  Speak  for  me  1  plead  for  me  I  be  my  advo- 
cates I  Each  of  yon,  if  ye  are  women,  plead  fbr  me.  A  soul,  gentlewomen, 
you  may  have  to  answer  for.    I  can  die.    Keter,  nerer  will  I  be  his.' 

-  *  Let  us  women  telk  to  the  lady  by  ourselvee,  Sir  Haigrare.  Vnjt 
year  honour,  let  ns  talk  to  her  by  ownssli^eB.' 

**  *  Ay,  ay,  i^,'  said  the  parson,  <by  all  nseans  t  let  the  ladiea  talk  to  om 
another,  sir.    She  may  be  brought  to  consider.' 

**  They  led  me  into  a  little  room  a4ioinin^  to  the  pariour,  and  then  nj 
spirits  subsiding,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  away.  I  had  nuve  harts. 
hom-and-water  poured  down  mv  throat.  When  they  had  brought  me  s 
little  to  myself,  tney  pleaded  witn  me  Sir  Hargrave's  great  estate.  '  Whtt 
are  ridies  to  me?  Dirt,  dirt,  dirtl  I  hate  them;  they  cannot  porchsss 
peace  of  mind ;  I  want  not  riches.'  They  pleaded  his  honourable  love«-I 
my  invincible  aversion.  Hi  was  a  handsome  man—^the  uhmI  o^oob  k  mj 
eyes  of  the  hnman  species.  Neivcr,  never,  shonld  my  Consent  be  had  to 
sanctify  such  a  basenesi. 

*«My  danger  1  and  that  they  shonld  not  be  able  to  save  me  frost  wens 
treatment. 

««<  Howl— not  able  1  ladies.  Madame,  is  not  this  ywir  own  hoose?  Oia 
not  you  raise  a  neighbonrhood  ?  Have  you  no  neighbours  ?  A  UioassBd 
pounds  will  I  order  to  be  paid  into  your  hands  for  a  present  before  the  week 
Is  out — ^I  pledge  my  honour  for  the  payment— if  you  will  but  save  me  frosi 
a  violence  that  no  worthy  woman  can  see  offered  to  a  distressed  young  crea- 
ture I  A  thousand  pounds  I  dear  ladies,  only  to  save  me,  and  to  see  ae  left 
to  my  friends  1* 

«•  The  wretches  in  the  MKt  iooMiio  dovbt  hs«rd  aH  that  MMd.    Ifl«t 
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tlitt  ttomeni  eam6  Sir  HargraTe.  'Mrs.  Awberrjr,'  said  he^  wHh  a  visage 
swelled  with  malice ;  *  young  ladies,  we  keep  you  up ;  -we  disturb  you.  Pray 
retire  to  your  own  rest ;  leave  me  to  talk  with  thb  perverse  woman ;  ^e  is 


*•  *  Pray,  Sir  Hargrave,'  said  Mrs.  Awberry,  *leave  her  to  me,  I  say.* 

** « Miss  Byron,  you  shall  be  mine.  Your  Grevilles,  Madam,  your  Fenwicks, 
your  Onnea»  yrhea  they  know  the  pains  and  the  expense  I  have  been  at  to 
secure  you,  shall  confess  me  their  superior — shall  confess  .~^~~J 

"  'In  wickedness,  in  cruelty,  sir,  you  are  every  man's  superior.* 

^ «  You  talk  of  cruelty,  Miss  Byron !  triumpfainff  over  scores  of  prostrate 
knrers.  Madam  1  You  remember  your  treatment  of  me.  Madam  I  Kneeling 
like  an  abjeot  wretch  at  your  feet  1  kneeling  for  pity  1  But  no  pity  oould 
touch  yo«r  heart*  Madam  1  Ungratefid,  luroud  ^1  Yet  am  I  not  faum^ 
Uinff  you  ;  take  notice  of  tkaW  I  am  not  humbling  you ;  I  am  proposing  to 
exalt  youy  Madam.* 

**  *  Vile,  vile,  debasement  1*  said  I,  '  to  exalt  Miss  Byron  into  Lady  PoL 
lexfen !     And  yet,  if  you  hold  not  out  your  hand  to  me ' 

'<  He  would  have  snatched  my  hand.  I  put  it  behind  me.  He  would 
have  snatched  the  other — I  put  that  behind  me  too ;  and  the  vile  wretch 
would  then  have  kissed  my  undefended  neck,  but  with  both  my  hands  I 
pushed  his  aadaoious  forehead  from  me«  *  Charming  creaturel '  he  called 
me,  wkh  pasaton  in  his  look  and  aoeent;  then  'Gmel#  proud,  ungniicful  I' 
^d  swore  by  his  Maker  that  if  I  would  not  give  my  himd  instantly,  instead 
of  exalting  me,  he  would  humble  me.  *  Ladies,  pray  withdraw,'  said  he ; 
'  leave  her  to  me ;  either  Lady  PoUexfen,  or  what  I  please  (rearing  himself 
proud^  up),  she  may  be  happy  if  she  will.    Leave  her  to  me.* 

"  *  Pray,  sir  1*  said  the  youngest  of  the  two  daughters,  and  wept  for  me. 

*<  *  Greatly  hurt,  indeed,  to  ro  the  wife  of  a  man  of  my  fortune  and  conse- 
quence !  But  leave  her  to  me,  I  say.  I  will  soon  brinff  down  her  pride.  What 
adevil  am  I  to  orem>,  beg,  pray,  and  entreat,  and  <mTy  for  AW^t  But,  nuu 
dam,'  said  the  insolent  wretch, '  you  will  be  mine  upon  easier  terms,  pei^apa.* 

**  €  Mndam  prajf  madam,'  said  the  widow  to  me»  *  consider  what  you  are 
about,  and  whom  you  refuse.  Can  you  have  a  handsomer  man  ?  Can  you 
have  a  man  of  a  greater  fortune  ?  Sir  Hargrave  means  nothing  but  what  ia 
honourable.     You  are  in  his  power. 

"*  hi  his  power,  madam  !*  returned  L  'I  am  in  yours.  You  are  mistress 
of  thb  house.  I  claim  the  protection  of  it*  Have  you  not  neighbours  ? 
Faw  proteoden  I  put  myseli  under.'  Then  clasping  my  arms  alK>ut  her, 
*Loek  me  from  him  till  you  can  have  help  to  secure  to  you  the  privilege  of 
yoor  own  house,  and  deliver  me  safe  to  my  firiends,  and  I  will  share  my 
fortune  with  your  two  daughters.* 

**  The  wicked  man  took  the  mother  and  youngest  daughter  each  by  her 
hand,  after  ha  had  disengaged  the  former  m>m  my  claspmg  arms,  and  led 
them  to  the  door.  The  elder  followed  them  of  her  own  accord.  They  none 
of  them  struggled  against  going.  I  begged,  prayed,  besought  them  not  to 
go ;  and  when  they  did,  would  have  thrust  myself  put  with  them ;  but  the 
trretcb,  in  shutting  them  out,  s^ueesed  me  dreadfully,  as  I  was  hdf  in,  hsH 
eat,  and  my  nose  gushed  out  with  Mood. 

(  ^'laoreuned;  he  seemed  frighted;  but  instantly  recorering  myself,'  *8t^^ 
so — 3rou  have  done  your  worst  I  You  have  killed  me,  I  hope.'  I  was  out  of 
breath ;  my  stomach  was  very  much  pressed,  and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruised. 
I  have  the  marks  still,  for  he  clapt  to  the  door  with  violence,  not  knowing,  to 
do  him  justice,  that  I  was  so  forward  in  the  doorway. 

'«!  was  in  dreadful  pain.  I  talked  half  wildly,  I  remember.  I  threw 
myself  in  a  chair.  'So — so,  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope.  Well,  now,  I  hope^ 
now,  I  hope,  you  are  satisfied.  Now  may  you  moan  over  the  poor  creature 
yea  haf«  issivoyed^*  fot  he  eaprgssed  great  tendemeis  and  eqaaloniatien  i 
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and  I,  for  my  part,  felt  Boch  puns  in  mj  boeom,  that  having  nerer  f<sSii  muk- 
before,  I  really  tboa^ht  I  was  braifled  to  death,  repeating  my  fooliah  '  So»  to. 
But  I  forgive  you,'  said  I ;  *  only,  sir,  call  to  the  gentlewomen,  sir.  Betire,  nr. 
Let  me  hare  my  own  sex  only  aboat  me.'  My  head  swam,  mj  eyea  £u]ed 
me,  and  I  funted  quite  away." 

The  scene  we  have  transcribed,  while  it  brings  ns,  as  it  were,  en  rqh 
port  with  Harriet,  forms  at  the  same  time  the  prelude  to  her  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself,  who,  of  coarse,  appears  at  the  last 
moment  in  which  aid  would  have  been  possible,  and  rescues  Miss  Byron 
from  the  brutal  clutches  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen.  The  drcamstancei 
under  which  this  deliverance  occurs  are  drawn  with  a  bold  hand ;  and 
the  picture  of  Sir  Charles  as  he  appears  upon  the  stage,  the  straggle 
between  the  two  men,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  injured  beanty  in  her 
masquerade  dress,  would  form  an  admirable  subject  for  Leslie  or  fbf 
Ward.  Safely  housed  beneath  a  friendly  roof,  and  carefully  tended  bj 
Miss  Grandison,  Harriet  soon  rallies  once  more  to  write  those  long 
letters  which,  at  the  most  reasonable  calculation,  must  have  occupiea 
her  several  hours  in  each  day,  and  to  indulge  Lucy  Selby  with  a  full 
account  of  the  vivacious,  beautiful,  and  pert  Charlotte  Grandison  and 
of  her  wonderful  brother.  But  she  is  careful  to  tell  her  unde  Selby» 
who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  to  spare  all  "  conjectural  constructions  "  when 
she  praises  Sir  Charles,  adaing,  **  I  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  I 
intended  to  say  of  this  extraordinary  man." 

The  celebrated  abduction  case,  whidi  we  have  only  very  imperfectly 
described,  instead  of  bringing  condign  punishment  upon  the  ardi 
offender,  as  happened  three  or  four  years  since  to  a  prototype  of  Sir 
Hargrave' s,  produced  the  more  romantic  result  of  a  challo^.  Sir 
Charles  is  a  Christian  man,  and  being  such,  vrill  not  fight.  Bat  Sir 
Charles  is  also  represented  as  in  all  respects  the  finish^  gentl^nan, 
and  for  any  imputation  to  fall  upon  his  honour,  even  in  the  eyes  of  sadi 
worldlings  as  Pollexfen  and  his  friends,  b  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  We  shall  see  how  the  Grordian  knot  is  untied. 
^'  ImpriwUs,  Sir  Charles  writes  a  long,  rather  too  long,  an  oq^IanatioB 
to  Sir  Hargrave,  good  and  sound  in  the  main,  but  more  than  the  wretch 
deserved.  He  ends  bv  saying — *<  Mj  sword  is  a  sword  of  drfence,  not 
of  offence.  A  pistol  I  only  carry  on  the  road  to  terrify  robbers,  and  I 
have  found  a  less  dangerous  weapon  sometimes  sufficient  to  rqpd  a 
sudden  insult."  Sir  Charles,  to  prove  that  it  is  no  lack  of  eoarage 
which  leads  him  to  act  thus,  invites  himself  to  breakfast  with  Sir  Har- 
grave. **  Something  must  be  done  by  a  man  who  refuses  a  diallenge^ 
to  let  a  challoiger  see  (such  is  the  world,  such  is  the  custom  1)  that  M 
has  better  motives  than  fear  for  his  refusal.  I  will  put  Sir  Hargrave's 
honour  to  the  fullest  test :  tell  him,  sir,  that  I  will  bear  a  great  deil» 
but  that  I  will  not  be  insulted,  were  he  a  prince." 

The  scene  at  the  breakfast  is  rather  an  exciting  one.  Sir  Hargnve 
is  blustering,  and  wishes  to  fight — Grandison  is  cool,  almost  unnaturally 
cool,  fires  the  loaded  pistol  out  of  the  window,  and  asks  the  gentiemen 
to  dine  with  him.  Sir  Hargrave's  friends,  amazed  by  this  behavioar, 
suddenly  teke  the  part  of  Sir  Charles.  One  of  them  calls  him  a  noUe 
adversary,  another  says  he  would  rather  hare  hun  f<«  a  ftiend  than  tht 
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matest  prince  on  earth,  and  the  third  avers  that  he  had  *' rather  be 
Sir  Charles  in  this  one  past  hour,  than  the  Great  Mogul  all  his  life." 
And  yet  these  men  are  desperate  and  abandoned  villains.  Pollexfen 
himself,  after  havinp;  drawn  his  sword,  and  being  quickly  disarmed  by 
**  the  good  man,"  sits  down  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  listens  to  a  great 
deal  of  wise  talk  from  our  hero  upon  the  sin  of  dnelline ;  and  Sir  Har- 
grave  is  pacified  by  the  promise  that  he  shall  a«;ain  visit  Miss  Byron, 
and  take  her  rejection  or  acceptance  of  him  from  her  own  Ups.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  came  Sir  Hargraye  in  his  chair,  and  Harriet^ 
leaning  on  Mr.  Beevea^  arm,  trembled  down  to  him. 

^  *  Ever  dear  and  adorable  goodness '  (were  his  words  coming  to  me)  '  how 
sweet  is  this  terror  and  how  just  1  I  have  forgiven  worse  injuries.  I  meant 
nothiiu^  but  honour  to  you. 

<< '  Homowr,  sir — crueltjr,  sir— barbarity,  sir  1  How  can  you  wish  to  see  the 
creature  whom  you  so  wickedly  treated  ?  Sur  (half  out  of  breath),  what 
would  you,  ax  ?     Why  this  visit  ?    What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

*'  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said,  and  held  Mr.  Beeves*  arm. 

M « Forgive  me,  madam,  that  is  what  you  are  to  do.  Pardon  me,  on  my 
knee  I  bci;  your  pardon  I'  And  he  dropt  down  on  one  knee.  *  Kneel  not 
to  me,  sir ;  pray  do  not  kneel.  You  bruised,  you  hurt,  you  terrified  me,  sir, 
and.  Lord  bless  me,  I  was  in  danger  of  being  your  wife,  sir.'  *' 

He  arose.  **  In  danger  cf  being  my  vnfe^  mBA]Bm\  Only  that  the 
method  I  took  was  wrong,  madam **  And  in  this  way  the  conversa- 
tion goes  on^  until  Sir  Hargrave  politely  took  his  leave,  and  left  Harriet 
at  leuure  to  vrrite  her  letter.  Bv  this  time  Harriet  is  thoroughly  in  love 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  her  friends  commend  her  for  the  passion,  and 
even  inquire  into  the  state  of  Sir  Charles's  affedrs,  although  he,  on  his 
part,  has  given  no  sign  of  attachment. 

"  O  do  not  tell  me,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  love  him,  that  you  wish 

me  to  be  his.     I  shall  be  ready,  if  you  do,  to  wish 1  don't  know  what 

I  would  say ;  but  your  wishes  were  always  the  leaders  of  mine."  And  as 
the  Countess  of  D-—  is  trying  to  n^;ociate  matrimonially  for  her  son, 
Harriet  is  quite  willing  that  Qn  strict  confidence,  of  course),  she  shall 
be  told  Uie  whole  truth,  and  indeed,  before  we  get  much  farther,  our 
heroine's  state  of  heart  is  known  to  every  one  except  **  the  man  of  men  " 
himself.  Harriet  talks  of  it  to  Miss  Grandison,  and  to  her  sister  Lady 
L— ,  to  Mr.  Deane,  her  godftther,  and  corresponds  or  converses  with 
her  relatives  on  the  same  topic.  Sir  Charles's  sisters  inquire  of  Dr. 
Bartlett  what  his  *'  patron's  "  opinion  is  of  Miss  Bvron,  and  when  he 
affinns  that  it  is  '*  the  hiehest  that  man  can  have  of  woman,"  they  ask 
farther,  whether  he  would  advise  them  to  propose  the  alliance  to  him, 
and  all  that  passes  on  the  occasion  is  communicated  to  Harriet,  and 
through  her  finds  its  way  to  the  home  cirde  in  Northamptonshire.  Tet 
Miss  %yron  and  her  fiiends  are  perpetually  talking  of  their  great  deU- 
caoy. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Bichardson,  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  natural  and  the  most  artificial  oi  writers — natural  when  grief 
or  passion  demand  the  simple  expression  of  deep  and  uncontrolable 
feeling,  artificial  when  his  idiea  of  what  is  demanded  in  polite  society 
eompds  hinit  as  i(  were^  to  walk  upon  stilts^  while  he  puts  hb  company 
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on  their  b«st  behayimir.  Bkhardson  has  not  much  hnmour,  and  what 
he  has  is  of  a  rough  hoydenish  kind  ;  but  at  almost  anj  part  of  his 
volumes  jou  may  find  something  to  laugh  oyer  in  those  long  parlour 
conyersationSy  those  compliments  and  bowing  and  those  eyer-repeated 
introductions  which  form  so  notable  a  portion  of  his  noyels.  A  good 
reader^  with  a  dash  of  fun  in  his  composition,  might  at  any  time  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  if,  with  due  grayity  and  archness,  he  were  eyen  to  read 
aloud  some  of  the  grayest  conyersations  in  ''  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  tibis  amusing  peculiarity 
arises  from  the  change  of  our  manners,  and  how  much  firom  Richard- 
son's yery  ignorance  of  that  high  life  to  which  he  is  so  partial.  The 
exquisite  absurdity  of  some  of  these  parlour  scenes  gives  a  racy  interest 
to  the  book.  They  can  scarcely  be  described,  and  to  transcribe  any 
one  completely  wotdd  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  oommand.  By 
way  of  giving  some  intimation  of  the  small  talk  in  which  Ridiardson's 
characters  indulge,  take  the  following  brief  extract  fh)m  m  yery  long 
chapter.  In  the  house,  then,  at  8t.  James' s-sauare,  are  assembled  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  Mr.  Grandison  his  cousin  (a  rake  reformed  for  the 
nonce),  Miss  Grandison  and  her  sister,  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  Harriet  Byron. 
Lord  G  ■  ,  the  future  husband  of  Charlotte  Grandison,  and  Lora 
L .    Let  Harriet  be  the  retailer  of  all  that  passed : — 

*'Mr.  Grandison  entered.  <Upon  my  honour,  8ir  Charles,  I  can  stvf  no 
longer,'  said  be;  'to  know  that  the  fairest  woman  in  England  is  under  Ifas 
same  roof  with  me*  yet  to  be  so  long  detained  fxom  payira  my  respeets  to 
her — I  oan't  bear  it.'  And  in  a  very  gallant  manner  he  paid  his  oompUmeots 
to  me,  whispering,  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  to  Miss  Grandison,  tbat 
report  fell  snort  of  my  perfections,  and  I  can't  tell  what. 

«' « Did  I  not  tell  yon  that  you  would  say  so,  sir,*  said  Miss  Grandison. 

"Sir  Charles,  addressing  himself  to  me,  'Now,'  said  he,  'we  win,  ifyoti 

f lease,  see  how  Lord  L — -,  Lord  G— ^^,  and  Dr.  Bartlett  are  engaged.' 
[e  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and  addressed  me  with  great  p^ite- 
ness.  Sir  Charles  respectfully  took  my  band.  '  Were  there  Mif  ladiei 
here,  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  whom  yon  had  never  seen  before,  you  would,  I 
am  sure,  m>m  the  character  you  have  had  of  Miss  Byron,  be  under  no  difli- 
culty  of  reading  that  character  in  this  young  lady's  face.  Miss  Byrooi 
behold  in  Dr.  Bartlett  another  grandfather.' 

"«I  reverence,'  sjud  I,  'good  Dr.  Bartlett— I  borrow  Sir  Chsries'i 
thought — the  character  he  has  given  yon,  sir,  is  stamped  in  your  counte- 
nance.   I  ^onld  have  venerated  you  wherever  I  had  seen  you.' 

*'  *  Sff  Charles's  goodness,  Madiun,'  said  he,  '  as  it  ever  M,  pfevents  i^r 
wishes.  I  rejoice  to  see  and  to  eongratalate  a  new  sister  rt^rnd^  as  I  w 
call  it,  in  the  hmguage  of  Miss  Grandison,  to  the  best  of  fknailies.' 

"  After  dinner  the  Countess,  drawing  me  on  one  side  by  both  my  hsnd% 
siud,  *  Well,  our  other  sister,  our  new-found  sister,  let  me  know  how  70a 
like  Us ;  I  am  in  pain  lest  you  should  not  love  us  as  well  as  you  do  csr 
Northamptonshire  relations.' 

**  •  Tou  overcome  me.  Madam,  with  your  goodness.' 

**  Miss  Grandison  then  coming  forward — *  Dear  Miss  (zrandison,*  «ud  f, 
'help  me  to  words.' 

«<  'No,  indeed,  I  will  help  yon  to  nothimr  i  I  am  jealous.  Lady  L— -» 
don't  think  to  rob  me  of  my  Harriet's  {oeMrable  love,  as  you  have  of  Sic 
Charles's.    I  will  be  best  sister  here.' 

*'  'You  need  not  htjiokwi,  Charlotte'  said  the  Countess;  'yoamsy  b^ 
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sore.  This  WKoey  girl*  Hits  Byitm,  ii  ever  fimstrating  her  own  preieottoiiB. 
G«ii  flattery^  Ghi^lotte^  say  what  we  will,  have  place  here  ?  fiut  tell  ine» 
Mi«  Bjron,  how  you  like  Dr.  Bartlett?' 

''  *I  conBider  Dr.  Bartlettt'  I  said,  *  as  a  saint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  man  of  true  politeness.' 

''  *  He  is,  indeed,'  said  the  Countess,  <  all  that  is  worthy  and  amiable  in 
man.    Don't  you  see  how  Sir  Charles  admires  him?' 

"  *  Pray,  Lady  L- — »  keep  dear  of  my  province.  Here  is  Sir  Charles. 
He  will  not  let  us  break  into  parties.' 

'<  Sir  Charles  heard  this  last  sentence. 

** '  Yet  I  wonder  not,'  sdd  be,  joining  us,  '  that  three  such  women  get 
t(ffiether,  goodness  to  goodness  is  a  natural  attraction.  We  men,  however, 
will  not  be  excluded.    Dr.  Bartlett,  if  you  please  »-— ' 

''The  Doctor  apj^roadied  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 

^  *  Let  me  again.  Miss  Byron,  present  Dr.  Bartlett  to  yon  as  a  man  that 
is  an  honour  to  his  doth,  and  that  is  Uie  same  thing  as  if  I  said  to  human 
Aatme  (the  pood  man  bowed  in  silence),  and  Miss  Byron  to  ^ou,  my  good 
Doctor  (taking  my  hand),  as  a  kdy  most  worthy  your  distinguished  re^nrd*' 

'''You  do  me  too  much  honour,  sir,'  said  I;  'I  shall  hope  good  Dr. 
Bartlett,  by  your  instructions,  to  be  enabled  to  deserve  such  a  recommenda- 
tion.' 

" '  My  dear  Harriet,'  said  the  Countess,  snatching  my  other  hand,  '  yon 
are  a  good  gul,  and  that  is  more  to  your  honour  than  beauty.' 

"  Mr.  Grrandison  came  up.    '  What  1  is  there  not  another  hand  for  me  ?' 

" '  How  the  world,'  said  Sir  Charles,  smiling, '  will  push  itself  in  I  HioH, 
not  kmd,  mj  dear  l6^  Grandison»  was  the  subject.' " 

This  is  merdy  a  bom(£<q[>aihie  dote  prepared  from  a  lon^  conyersa- 
tien,  which,  if  it  were  not  so  ridiculous,  would  be  absolutely  intolerable. 

And  now,  b^  way  of  prog^ressing  in  the  story,  we  must  inform  our 
readsrs  why  Sir  Charles  b  satisfied  with  merely  praising  his  new  sister 
Harriet,  and  does  not  seek  to  draw  her  into  a  more  intimate  connexion 
withhinu 

Be  it  lniowii»  then,  that  there  is  in  Italy  a  certain  noble  family, 
whose  head  bears  the  name  of  the  Marchese  della  Porretta*  Our  hero 
saved  the  Ufe  of  his  son  Jeronymo,  and  became  in  consequence  ae- 
ouainted  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  induding  Clementina, 
the  only  and  beloved  daughter,  as  they  say  upon  tombstones.  This 
young  lady  is  a  model  of  Italian  virtue  and  Roman  Catholic  excellence, 
a  sublime  example  of  womanhood,  and  as  such  contrasts  well  with  the 
more  simple  and  winning  English  maiden,  who,  in  spite  of  her  faults, 
is  in  sooth  a  dear,  loveable  creature.  Now,  this  grand  and  statdy 
family,  who  are  perpetually  sitting  in  state  and  having  formal  discos- 
nans  on  one  matter  or  another,  are  proud,  one  would  think,  beyond 
endurance.  But  Sir  Charles  manag^es  to  endure  them,  and  begins  even 
to  bfJance  in  his  own  mind  the  possibility  of  an  alliance.  A  mere  cal- 
colation,  it  seems,  for  he  assures  the  parents  he  is  not  in  love  with 
Clementina,  whereupon  they  urge  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  certain 
Count  of  Belvedere,  whose  addresses  the  young  lady  has  deddedly 
refused.  This  Sir  Charles  does  heartily  enough  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  fkther  and  mother,  who  were  secreted  in  an  adjoining  closet,  and 
heard  all  the  conversation.  And,  by  the  way,  this  eaves-dropping  is  a 
.  favourite  resort  of  Bichardson's  characters,  who  never  seem  to  think  it 
derog^ry  to  their  honour  to  play  the  part  of  domestie  spies. 
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Clementina  had  been  learning  the  English  language  under  Grandi- 
son*s  tutorship^  and  she  had  lost  her  heart  in  the  process.  She  be- 
came  melancholj,  and  showed  many  signs  of  mental  disquietude, 
talking  strangely  to  herself  and  gazing  upon  Tacancj.  Her  confes- 
sor alone  was  acquainted  with  the  r^  state  of  her  heart,  and  he 
had  filled  her  mind  with  horrors.  To  love  a  heretic  !^h,  horribly  moit 
horrible  I 

Grandison  departed  for  Germany  ;  the  young  lady's  malady  in- 
creased ;  the  object  of  it  was  re-called  ;  and  this  patrician  family  con- 
descended to  propose  an  alliance  with  him,  before  he  had  made,  or 
scarcely  indeed  thought  of  making  any  overtures  himself. 

The  terms,  howeyer,  did  not  suit  Sir  Charles,  for  he  was  to  make  t 
formal  renunciation  of  his  religion,  and  to  settle  in  Italy — althon^ 
they  would  kindly  allow  him  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  England. 

Now,  although  Sir  Charles  might  have  pitied,  and  must  have  admired, 
Clementina  at  this  time,  he  certainly  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  and 
such  an  offer,  unless  a  man  were  far  gone  indeed  in  the  tender  passioo, 
was  enough  to  excite  his  contempt  and  indignation. 

But  Sir  Charles  speaks  of  his  grief  "  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint 
such  expectations."  He  labours  for  a  compromise,  offers  to  live  in 
Italy  and  in  England  during  alternate  years,  and,  in  case  of  children 
by  die  marriage,  will  leave  tne  daughters  to  Clementina's  tuition,  and 
educate  the  sons  himself.  This  proposition  is  frowned  on  disdainftiUy 
by  the  family.  The  Bishop  deems  it  intolerable  that  a  private  man 
should  not  instantly  accept  an  alliance  with  so  princdy  a  house,  and 
declares  he  has  no  affections.  The  Marquis  flies  into  a  passion ;  the 
General  swears  he  will  not  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  tells  Sir 
Charles  he  does  not  know  the  consequence  of  such  an  indignity  offered 
in  that  country ;  and  the  poor  Clementina  is  at  first  kept  in  ignorance 
of  Grandison's  proposals,  and  imagines  that  he  required  her  to  renoonce 
her  faith,  and  tnat  she  has  been  treated  with  contempt.  Warton  has 
said,  ''  that  of  all  representations  of  madness,  that  of  Clementina  is 
the  most  deeply  interesting."  "  1  know  not,"  he  continues,  **  whether 
even  the  madness  of  Lear  is  wrought  up  and  expressed  by  so  many 
little  strokes  of  nature  and  genuine  passion.  It  is  absolutely  pedantiy 
to  prefer  and  compare  the  madness  of  Orestes  in  Ettr^tdea  to  this  of 
Clementina." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  masterly  hmd 
widi  which  Clementina  is  portrayed,  from  any  single  extract.  It  is 
the  aggregate  of  **  many  little  strokes"  whidi  completes  the  sad  de- 
lineation. One  scene,  however,  which  will  best  bear  to  be  severed  from 
Uie  rest,  and  is  the  most  perfect  in  itself,  shall  be  transcribed.  Clemen- 
tina has  solicited  a  private  interview  with  Sir  Charles,  who  politely  re- 
quests her  mother  to  slip  into  a  doset,  that  she  may  hear  adl  that 
passes: — 

^*  I  conducted  the  young  lady  to  a  chair,  which  I  placed  with  its  bade  to 
the  closet-door,  that  her  mother  might  hear  all  that  passed.  She  sat  down, 
and  bid  me  sit  by  her.  I  was  willing  she  should  lead  the  subject,  that  the 
Marchioness  might  observe  I  intended  not  to  prepossess  her.  We  were 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  She  seemed  perpwzed  :  l9oked  up,  lool^ 
4own— then  on  one  ode,  then  on  the  other.  ' 
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**  At  \Bst,  '  Ohj  CheTalier !'  said  she,  *  they  were  happy  Umes  when  I  was 
your  pupil,  and  ^rou  were  teaching  me  English  1' 

*♦  *  They  were  indeed  happy  times,  madam/ 

**  *  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  too  hard  for  me,  chevalier !  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Beaumont  ?'  'I  do.  She  is  one  of  the  best  of  women.'  « Why,  so  I  think. 
But  she  turned  and  winded  me  about  most  strangely.  I  think  I  was  in  • 
great  fault.' 

"  *  How  so»  madam  ?' 

**  *  How  80 !  Why,  to  let  her  get  out  of  me  a  secret  that  I  had  kept  from 
my  mother ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  more  indulgent  mother.  How  you 
look,  chevalier !  but  I  shan't  tell  you  what  the  secret  was.' 

**  'I  do  not  ask  you,  madam.' 

'* '  If  you  did,  I  would  not  tell  you.  Well,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you»  I  thought.  I  wish  that  frantic  Camilla  had  not  stopped  me  when  X 
was  going  to  you.    I  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.' 

**  *  Cannot  you  recollect,  madam,  any  part  of  it  ?' 

**  *  Let  me  consider.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  thought  you  despised  me* 
I  was  not  sorry  for  that,  I  do  assure  you ;  that  did  me  good.  At  first  it 
vexed  me — ^you  cannot  think  how  much.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride,  sir. 
But  well,  I  got  over  that,  and  I  crew  sedate.  You  see  how  sedate  I  am. 
'*  Yet  this  poor  man  (thought  I)  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not".~(I  will  tell  you 
all  my  thoughts,  sir) — but  don't  be  grieved.  You  see  how  sedate  /  am. 
Yet  I  am  a  silly  fiirl ;  you  are  thought  to  be  a  wise  man :  don't  di^race 
vour  wisdom.     Fie  1  a  wise  man  to  be  weaker  than  a  simple  girl  I    Don't 

let  it  be  said What  was  I  saying  ?' 

Yet  this  poor  mem,  whether  he  thmks  so  or  not,*  you  said,  madam.' 

**  *  True  1 — **  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  He  has  taken  great  pains  with  me,  to 
teach  me  the  language  of  England.  Shall  I  not  take  some  with  him  to 
teach  him  the  language  of  Heaven  1"  No  heretic  can  learn  that,  sir !  And 
I  had  collected  abundance  of  fine  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  many  pertinent 
things  from  the  Fathers,  and  they  were  all  in  my  head ;  but  that  impertinent 
Camilla  And  so  they  are  all  gone.    But  this  one  thing  I  have  to  say— I 

designed  to  say  something  like  it  at  the  commencement  of  my  discourse  with 
yon :  so  it  is  premeditated,  you  will  sav ;  and  so  it  is.  But  let  me  whisper  it— . 
N'o,  I  won't,  neither.  But  turn  your  face  another  way;  I  find  my  blushes  come 
ahready.  But'"(and  she  put  her  spread  hand  before  her  face,  as  if  to  hide 
her  blushes) — *  don't  look  at  me,  I  tell  you — look  at  the  window.'  (I  did.) 
<  Why,  chevalier,  I  did  intend  to  say  But  stay— I  have  wrote  it  down 

somewhere.'  (She  pulled  out  her  pocket-book.)  <  Here  it  is.  Look 
another  way,  when  I  bid  you.*  She  read — "Let  me  beseech  you,  sir  (I 
was  very  earnest  you  see)  to  hate,  to  despise,  to  detest— (now,  don't  look 
this  way)— -the  unhappy  Clementina  with  all  your  heart ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  your  immortal  soul,  let  me  conjure  you  to  be  reconciled  to  our  Holv 
Mother  Church  1"  Will  you,  sir  ?' — following  my  indeed  averted  face  with 
her  sweet  face,  for  /  couid  not  look  towards  her.  *  Say  you  will.  I  heard 
you  once  called  an  angel  of  a  man  ;  and  is  it  not  better  to  be  an^  angel  in 
heaven  ?  Tender-hearted  man  1  I  sdways  thought  you  had  sensibility.  Say 
you  will— not  for  my  sake.  I  told  you  that  I  would  content  myself  to  be 
still  despised.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  jou  did  this  for  a  wife !  No,  sir, 
your  conscience  shall  have  all  the  merit  of  it.  And  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I 
will  lay  me  down  in  peace.'  (She  stood  up  with  a  digni^  that  waa 
augmented  by  her  piety.)  *  And  I  will  say,  "Now  do  thou,  O  beckoning 
angel  (for  an  angel  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river— the  river  shall  be 
Death,  sir  I)— Now  do  thou  reach  out  thy  divine  hand,  O  minister  of  peace  I 
I  will  wade  through  these  separating  waters,  and  I  will  bespeak  a  place  for 
the  man  who,  many^  many  years  hence,  majr  fill  it  1"  And  I  will  sit  next  you 
for  ever  and  everl  And  tnii,  sir,  shall  satisfy  the  poor  Clementina,  who  will 
yoL.  m  2  a 
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il^  U fich^ ibui  the npheit  1  So  79a  see,  »i,ulUidmfma&»flwu 
eettiog  out  on  Cod's  errand,  npfc  on  my  own !'  ** 

Wb^  occ9iTe4  in  ^he  inUrval  betweeu  this  scene  and  Sir  CharUs'i 
f f tjiffrn  to  Epgtand,  must  be  pgsse4  over  in  silenoe.  He  came  b|^  k 
^Qpd  tin^e  m  order  to  deliyer  Harriet  and  to  jl^  liOTe4  kj  her ;  sod 
when,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Clementina's  mind,  her  haugbtj  partntf 
and  brothers  once  more  ask  him  to  return  to  them.  Sir  Charles  tells 
Harriet  the  whole  storj,  and  then  decides  to  go  to  Bologna,  at  the  risk 
of  being  as  abruptly  dismissed  as  he  had  already  been. 

«*  Sir  Charles  is  gone,"  Harriet  writes,  'f  and  I  hare  talked  over  tho 

matter  with  the  kdies  and  Lord  L .    What  do  you  think  ?    They  all  will 

have  it^kr-and  it  it  a  ^thful  account,  to  the  very  best  of  my  recollection— th^ 
all  will  have  it  that  Sir  Charles's  great  struggle — his  ^reat  grief  14  owing-- 
and  his  great  struggle  (I  don't  kngw  what  I  write,  I  ^nk— but  l«t  it  go)  is 
between  {lis  compamon  for  the  unhappy  Clementina  and  his  love — for  some- 
bodv  else.  But  who,  my  dear,  large  as  his  heart  is,  can  be  contented  with 
half  a  heart?  Compassion,  Lncgr !  The  compassion  of  snch  a  heart  it  auist 
be  lovti  and  ought  it  not  to  be  to  mck  a  woman  V* 

One  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  for  Harriet,  and  sorrowful  with  her, 
now  that  Sir  Charles  is  once  more  actually  at  Bologna.  If  this  proud 
Porretta  family  have  so  far  humbled  themselves  as  to  ask  him  over, 
they  mu9t  surely  acquiesce  in  the  terms  which  Grandison  proposed. 
^ut^  oh,  Sir  Charles,  you  caunot  surely  be  such  a  very  perfect  man 
after  all,  or  vou  would  not  permit  all  your  prospective  daughters  to  be 
brought  ]iip  11^  a  faith  which  you  deem  utterly  erro]aeous  ;  nor  ou^ht 
vou,  if  the  dear  Clementina  b^conies  yours,  to  be  satisfied  with  leavmg 
her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  confesspr,  without  making  any  effort 
for  her  enfranchisement.  Of  the  two  she  seems  by  &r  the  moat  earnest 
tn  her  belief,  and  you  may  be  sure  will  try  hard,  not  indeed  by  argu- 
ments but  by  womanly  tears,  to  bring  you  over  to  her  creed.  And, 
moreover,  now  you  are  before  our  bar  of  criticism,  we  will  confess 
that  you  would  have  been  vastly  more  interesting  if  you  had  had  a 
little  more  adversity  to  encounter,  an4  bed  won  a  woman's  heart  likjs 
other  men,  instead  of  being  so  provokpgly  attractive  as  to  reverse  the 
proper  order  of  things,  ana  to  pe  loved  and  wooed  by  almost  every 
lady  with  whom  you  came  in  contact.  If  you  do  not  gain  Clementiniw 
there  are  half  a  score  of  girls  in  England  all  threatening  to  die  for  you, 
and  Harriet  Byron  at  the  head  of  Uiem,  who  is  ready  at  anv  moment 
to  leap  into  your  arms ;  so  that  we  can  read  of  your  difficulties  with- 
out any  great  interest  or  excitement,  and  are  apt  wickedly  to  wish  that, 
for  our  sakes,  you  might  fall  into  some  inextricable  (jlilemma. 

Oar  poor  Harriet  returns  to  her  country  hoqae  with  head  and  heart 
full  of  love,  and  with  a  kind  of  resolution,  in  which  w^  ^  *ure  she 
cannot  persist,  to  rejoice  in  Sir  Charles's  happiness,  whatever  vmj 
betide,  m  Italy.  Every  morning  letters  arrive  from  Bologna,  detailing, 
with  microscopic  minuteness,  the  progress  of  afimirs. 

Sir  Charles  seems  to  be  fast  advancing  towards  the  goal  of  nMtri- 
mony^  and  professes  the  utmost  felicity  at  the  thought,  although 
Clementina's  mental  condition  has  become  worse  n^er  than  better. 
She  )iad  )been  imtnisted  to  some  relatively  who  h»d  tr^yted  her  widi 
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grttt  emltj,  and  there  seems  now  less  probability  than  ever  of  her  re- 
gaining sanity. 

Sir  Charles's  position  is  not  one  to  be  envied  ;  if  he  gain  Clemen- 
tina for  a  bride,  ne  runs  the  risk  of  being  linked  to  a  madwoman  for 
life.     On  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  he  will  be  estranged  from 
his  wife  and  she  from  him  ;  and  if  daughters  should  be  bom,  it  can 
scarcely  be  without  some  scruples  of  conscience  that  our  model  man 
will  resign  them  over  to  the  tuition  of  Father  Marescotti.     Then  again 
he  meeU   with  manifold  indignities  from  Clementina*s  brother  the 
General,  and  from  the  other  members  of  the  family,  who,  as  Harriet 
remarks,  have  more  pride  than  gratitude,  which  hie  bears  calmly  and 
bravely  en^wgb,  but  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  he  would  have 
been  wiser  to  avoid  by  staying  quietly  in  England,  and  marrying  the 
best  of  women.     *'  But  then  wba|;  would  have  become  of  the  story  ?" 
^me  reader  exclaims.     A  very  wise  observation  truly,  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  excuse  every  anomaly  which  enables  th^  author  to  carry  out  * 
his  plan  more  effectively. 

At  length  the  marriage-settlements  are  made,  the  obstacles  are 
removed,  and  Sir  Charles  writes  home  to  Dr.  Bartlett  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  that  qcci^s. 

"If  the  noble  Clementina  is  to  be  mine,'*  he  writes,  **  mv  heart 
will  be  greatly  gratified  if,  before  she  receives  my  vows,  J  oould  know 
that  Miss  Bvro^  had  given  her  hand,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties 
of  all  her  friends,  to  the  deseriii^g  Earl  of  D .'* 

All  the  letters  from  Italv  are  sent  to  Harriet,  who,  in  spite  of  her 

thilosophy,  is  in  a  truly  lachrymose  condition.  She  tries  to  bear  up 
ravely,  buit  her  health  appears  to  be  sinking  in  the  struggle. 

She  thinks  that  if  the  news  of  the  solemnity  were  over  she  should  be 
more  easy  than  at  present,  and  begs  that  the  next  news  from  Italy  may 
be  sent  to  her  with  the  utmost  speed,  be  it  what  it  may.  The  news 
arrives. 

In  spite  of  her  love  Clementma  will  not,  dare  not,  ally  herself  to 
a  heretic  ;  and  at  the  last  critical  moment,  when  all  outward  obstacles 
are  removed,  she  sacrifices  her  love  to  conscientious  scruples. 

Certainly  Clementina's  conduct  at  this  juncture  is  very  touching, 
almost  suolime :  but  still  we  cannot  pity  Sir  Charles  in  the  least, 
although  he  professes  to  be  very  sorrowful,  nor,  with  all  our  reverence 
for  Clementina,  can  we  help  rejoicing  that  there  is  yet  a  chance  for 
Harriet  Byron. 

We  must  not  stay  'to  tell  what  effect  Clementina's  declaration  has 
upon  her  lover  and  family,  and  how  the  latter  in  their  pride  declare 
that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  in  spite  of  it ;  neither  must  we  give 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  jdiscussions  which  ensue,  nor  of  the  interviews 
with  Clementina,  nor  of  Sir  Charles's  doings  and  sayings  while  he  re- 
mains in  Italy,  nor  of  Harriet's  amazement  when  the  news  of  Clemen- 
tina's decision  is  forwarded  to  her. 

Once  more  let  us  welcome  Sir  Charles  to  English  ground,  where  he 
soon  repeives  a  letter  from  his  friend  Jeronymo^  exiireajting  him  to 
marry  some  English  lady,  that  so  with  more  strength  of  argumjent  his 
family  may  urge  upon  CJementina  a  union  with  Count  Belvedere ;  where- 
upon Sir  Charles,  who  has  only  been  three  weeks  in  England,  con^des 
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to  his  friend  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Harriet,  and  says  that  when 
he  went  to  Italy,  **  the  two  noblest  women  in  the  world  held  almost 
an  equal  interest  in  his  heart/'  But  he  fears  that  now  she  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  divided  affection,  and  with  what  in  her  eyes  must  seem 
a  double  love.  Harriet,  however,  has  no  weakness  of  this  sort  to  over- 
come, but  tells  her  cousin  that  if  Sir  Charles  were  to  declare  himself 
her  lover,  she  would  trust  to  her  own  heart  and  to  her  future  conduct  to 
make  for  herself  an  interest  in  his  affections.  Thus  the  matter  stands 
for  a  while,  and  then  one  morning  the  vision  of  Sir  Charles  appears  to 
Grandmamma  Shirley,  who  was  reading  ''  Sherlock  on  Death,"  when  a 
Tery  handsome  stranger  aliehted  at  her  gate,  entered  and  saluted  her. 
So  like  a  ghost  it  seemed  (though  why  we  cannot  divine)  that  the  good 
lady  is  made  to  speak  of  her  visitor  in  the  neuter  gender. 

**  It  took  its  place  by  me.  *  Ton,  madam,'  said  it,  *  will  forgive 
this  intrusion,'  and  it  nuide  several  fine  speeches,  with  an  air  so  modest, 
so  manly.  It  had  almost  all  the  talk  to  itself.  I  could  only  bow  and 
be  pleased,  for  still  I  thought  it  was  corporally  and  indeed  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  It  said,  that  '  it  had  a  very  little  while  to  stay.  It  most 
reach' — I  don't  know  what  place — '  that  night.'  *  What  !*  said  I, 
*  will  you  not  go  to  Selby-House  ?  Will  you  not  see  my  daughter 
Byron  T  Will  you  not  see  her  aunt  Selbv  V  *  No,'  it  desir^  to  l^  ex- 
cused. It  talked  of  leaving  a  packet  behind  it,  and  seemed  to  pull  out 
of  its  pocket  a  parcel  of  letters  sealed  up.  It  broke  the  seal  and  laid 
the  parcel  on  the  table  before  me.  It  rerased  refreshment.  It  desired, 
in  a  courtlv  manner,  an  answer  to  what  it  had  discoursed  upon — ^made 
a  profound  reverence — and — vanished." 

Sir  Charles  had  come  thus  oddly  and  suddenly  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  affection  for  Harriet  to  her  Grandmamma,  whom  he  had  never 
before  seen.  He  says,  "  he  knows  too  well  what  belongs  to  private 
delicacy  in  general,  and  particulariy  to  that  of  Miss  Byron,  to  address 
himself  first  to  her."  At  which  refined  sentiment,  if  Mr.  Burchell  had 
been  present,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  cried,  "  Fudge !"  He  re- 
marks that  he  glories  still  in  his  love  for  Clementina,  and  that  his 
rejection  was  a  disappointment ;  and  then  rather,  it  seems,  on  the 
strength  of  the  letters  from  Italy  urging  him  to  marry,  than  from  any 
warmth  of  passion  on  his  own  part,  he  makes  his  offer  to  Harriet  in 
this  very  discreet  and  reputable  manner.  Our  whimsical  Unde  Selbj 
is  beyond  measure  delighted.  He  proposes  sending  up  for  Sir  Charles 
out  of  hand.  "  Let  him  come  the  first  day  of  next  week,  and  let  them 
be  married  before  the  end  of  it." 

This  is  a  little  too  fast  for  any  member  of  the  family  save  the  im- 
petuous  uncle.  However,  in  due  time  Sir  Charles  pays  his  respects  to 
Harriet,  and  then  the  difficult  and  intricate  question  occurs  whether, 
under  such  delicate  circumstances,  he  should  be  asked  to  sleep  at 
Selby-House*  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  private  consultation  abont  the 
look  of  the  thing,  and  what  the  world  would  say,  and  Aunt  Selby,  who 
is  "  a  perfect  judge  of  points  of  decorum,"  declares  that  '*  every  gen- 
teel family  around  us  expects  examples  from  us  and  Harriet,"  and  that, 
therefore.  Sir  Charles  must  not  become  an  inmate.  ^'  Hang  punc- 
tilio," cries  our  Unde  Selbjr,  <«  1  am  always  in  the  wrong— yoo, 
women,  never." 
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The  next  morning  Sir  Charles  was  expected  to  breakfast.  The 
hour  arrived,  but  not  the  lover,  who  was  unceremoniously  delayed  by 
our  old  acquaintance  Greville,  who  declares  he  must  fight  him  before 
he  takes  off  the  richest  jewel  in  the  country.  Sir  Charles  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  be  married,  but  the  punctilio  of  the  Selby  family  causes  unne* 
cessary  delays. 

**  Sweet  excellence !''  he  exclaims,  *'  complete  your  generous  goods 
ness  to  a  grateful  heart.  It  is  a  grateful  one— and  shorten  the  days  of 
your  tingle  power  in  order  to  enli^ge  it" 

At  length  the  *^  sweet  excellence  "  complies  with  his  request.  The 
day  is  fixed,   and  the  most  minute  description  of  the  happy  event  is 

written  by  Lady  6 ;   a  description  partly  charactenstic  of  the 

times  and  partly  of  Richardson.  And  here,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers* 
patience  and  for  the  author's  credit,  we  shall  conclude  our  brief 
abstract  of  the  story,  which  Richardson  has  greatly  weakened  and  in- 
jured by  carrying  on  through  another  volume. 

There  is  just  one  word  to  be  said  in  conclusion.     We  would  not 
have  any  reader  imagine  that  he  or  she  does  really,  from  this  brief  com- 
pendium, know  anything  about  the  novel.     As  well  might  you  expect 
to  know  your  native  country  from  the  inspection  of  an  outline  map, 
which  marked  out  its  shape  and  the  situation  of  its  principal  towns. 
No  true  work  of  genius  can  ever  be  thoroughly  appreciated  save  in  its 
entirety ;  and  the  charm  of  Richardson's  genius  is  especially  and  pecu- 
liarly developed  in  those  trifling  but  artistic  touches  which  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  copyist,  and  can  still  less  be  retailed  out  second- 
hand.    To  appreciate  the  special  charm  of  his  writings  requires  a  pecu- 
liar mood  of  mind,  and  a  certain  amount  of  happy  indolence  that  can 
bear,   without  impatience,  the  very  slow  and  jog-trot  conveyance  in 
which  he  carries  you  over  the  ground.     His  **  hot-day-dreamy  sen- 
timentality," on  which  Coleridge  animadverts,  does  not  suit  the  fresh 
joyous  out-of-door  life  to  which  we  all  look  forward  for  some  brief  space 
at  least  during  the  months  of  summer.    There  is  nothing  healthful, 
bracing,  and  hearty  in  his  writing  ;  nothing  which  excites  you  to  exer- 
tion,  or  arms  you  to  endurance,  or  aids  you  in  anv  kind  of  struggle ; 
but  if  yon  want,  in  an  easy  way,  to  increase  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ances ;  if  you  are  glad  to  recognise  the  ''  one  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  to  detect  under  the  folds  of  conven- 
tionalism the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  if  it  pleases  you  to 
see  revived  before  you  the  bygone  customs  of  an  artificial  age,  and  if 
the  hard  encrustment  of  the  world  has  left  you  sensitive  enough  to  weep 
at  fictitious  sorrow,  as  described  by  "  a  master  of  the  pathetic,"  then 
you  will  turn  to  the  novels  of  Richardson  with  unaffected  pleasure,  and 
find  even  in  their  moist  tedious  passages  something  ^which  will  suggest 
ideas  to  the  mind,  and  reward  you  for  the  labour  of  perusal. 
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CHAPTER  in* 

Lbt  tis  thsxig^  tUe  scene  fbf  a  wbile,  to  a  hoxxst  in  tni6  of  ihh  htst 
streets  of  L — — .  It  is  comfortably,  nay,  handsomely  fnriiishetl ;  9tid 
the  apartment  into  which  the  patient  reader  is  introduced  lacks  no 
laiiiry  the  most  fastidiolus  or  exacting  taste  could  require.  In  this 
abartment  are  two  figures,  mother  and  daughter  yod  will  see  at  a 
glance  ;  but  which  is  which  seems  difficult  to  determine :  the  mother 
looks  so  youtig,  with  her  black  hair  falling  in  heavy  braids  licross  i 
yet  unwrinkled  brow ;  and  the  daughter  so  matured,  seemingly  re- 
joicing in  the  grey  hairs  which  plentifally  adorn  her  head,  and  by  Whose 
display  she  is  continually  reminding  her  paretit  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions. The  parties  are  Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  daughter  Esther.  The 
former  is  reclining  deep  in  a  large  arm-chair,  CTidently  immersed  in 
anxious  thought.  One  hand  is  idly  playing  with  the  leaves  of  a  half- 
open  book,  and  the  other  supports  her  head :  her  eyes  wander  now 
and  then  towards  a  writing-table  at  a  little  distance,  where  Miss  Esther 
is  busily  employed  in  what  seems  a  matter  of  some  moment,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  care  and  study  bestowed  on  it,  A  sheet  of  paper  is  on  thif 
table  over  which  she  is  bending — ^it  is  covered  vrith  one  name ;  beside 
her  is  an  old  letter,  from  which  she  is  copying.  At  last  she  rises  and 
brings  both  to  her  mother  with  a  triumphant  air. 
**  Can  yon  discern  any  difference  V  she  asks. 
*'  None.     My  dear  EEsther,  this  is  admirable  ;  it  defies  all  scrutiny. 

Now,  if  we  can  only  manage  about  the  visit  to ** 

"Hush!"  exclaims  Esther,  with  a  finger  raised  warnitigly ;  ** leave 
that  to  mCi  or  rather  to  Rosamund.'' 

''  Oh,  I  have  no  fear— only  as  everything  depends  on  that  on^  stroke.' ' 
**  Yes,  if  i|t  is  well  struck,  everything  is  in  our  power." 
**  And  if  hot,"  observes  the  mother,  half  hesitating— «*  if  it  finis  V* 
"  Impossible !     Afler  so  long  a  day  of  weakness,  can  yon  expect  an 
eve  of  strength  ?    Be  assured  the  victoijr  is  ours." 

In  a  field  belonging  to  Liscarrol  was  one  of  those  old  forts,  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes ;  but,  by  the  researches  m 
modem  archaeologists,  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  entrenchments 
made  by  the  Irish  themselves,  as  protection  to  their  dwelling,  long  be- 
fore the  keel  of  a  Danish  galley  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Liffey  in 
war.  In  its  vicinity  stone  celts,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  two  or  three 
cinerary  urns,  displaying  a  high  antiquity,  had  been  discovered.  Seated 
on  a  rising  ground,  it  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  but  was  itself  partly  concealed  by  some  trees  planted  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  preserve  it  from  desecration,  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
old  monuments,  and  a  staunch  admirer  of  all  pertaining  to  **  the  days 
of  other  years." 

A  road  leading  to  some  of  the  upper  fields  hdongixkf^^^  finrm 
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Went  past  tlie  fttC>  and  was  Mp^tf«t^  from  iihfksi  eftriben  jli«eh,  W- 
dered  bj  ash  and  sycamore  trees,  interspersed  with  a  ftlw  firs;  Thes^ 
ftfmed  an  edeetoal  sere^n^  and  made  the  spot  teorcf  retired  and  lonely 
than  it  otherwise  wotdd  hate  been.  Hete  Nora  lored  in  sit  afld  read 
whenevo'  she  eeitild  escape  fh)m  the  '' Wo^ild-be-lrittiriess"  at  **Bknkixtr 
sop/'  and  the  now  offieiont  kindness  of  Rosatannd  tirooks* 

A  few  erenings  aftef  the  oecbr^eitees  related  ih  the  last  eheptef,  she 
had  reti^  to  her  fktoijrite  hannt,  and  soon  beeame  imniefeed  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  thrilling  history  of  "  Geriildine  of  DesfftoAd."  She  had  just 
reached  one  of  its  most  interesting  scenes,  when  she  Was  sttfftled  by  k  rust- 
Kog  teofig  the  branches  of  some  old  thorn  tfees,  and  the  words  *'  Mise 
Nora,  Miss  Nora  I"  pronounced  in  suppressed  tones<  TttfrtiftjJ  With  an 
idarmed  look,  far  het  head  Was  ftill  of  the  poor  Earl  and  his  base  betray- 
ers in  61ean-na-Ginka*s  wood,  Nora  felt  greatly  relieved  by  Meing  ih 
the  intmdet  only  Httle  tlhoda  Bradley,  neice  of  Mrs.  StevetisOti'^  cook, 
who  was  employed  in  weeding  the  garden,  herding  the  geese,  tnnnitig 
Itfter  the  calves,  and  such  lOce.  She  approached  cantionsly/  saline 
in  Irish — ^*l  ask  pardon  foi'  intruding;  I've  been  trying  to  speak 
to  yos  the  last  three  da^s,  indeed  ever  since  you  came,  I  tnay  say, 
bat  what  with  your  boatmg  and  riding,  and  aU  that,  I  eottld  not  get 
ftear  you.** 

"Well,  now  that  you  have  caught  me,  Rhodil,  what  is  it  that  yott 
want  ?^  asked  Nora  smiling,  and  speaking  in  the  same  latignilge. 

"Oh,  Miss  Nora,  dew,  speak  easy,**  said  Rhoda,  looking  ronnd,  and 
easting  a  keen  glance  on  every  side.' 

"What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Nota^  insensibly  lowering  hef 
teice,  not  knowing  what  to  make  a(  the  giri's  mysterious  gestures.  '*  JM 
there  anything  wrong  at  the  house  ?*' 
"That's  just  what  I  come  to  tell  you— everything  is  wrong." 

Nom  started  up — "  Is  Mrs.  Stevenson  ill  ?  is ** 

"Oh,  no,  no,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  mistress— WhM 
would  ail  the  like  c^  her  7 — unless  indeed,"  she  continued,  in  a  reverentiid 
tone,  it  would  be  death,  and  the  Lord  keep  it  from  her  for  a  While 
kmger,  for  she's  good  to  the  poor.  Do  sit  down  again,  Miss  Nora,  HT 
you  please,  till  I  tell  you  what  I  came  for.  After  all,  it*s  little  time  I  have 
to  be  Ulking.** 

Nora  seated  herself  and  made  room  fbr  Rhoda  beside  her«  but  the 
latter  shook  her  head^  and  sitting  down  at  her  feet,  said — 

"Now,  Miss  Nora,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  boldness ;  it's  sorry  I 
im  to  say  anything  that  will  vei  von,  bat  sure  I  cant  help  it — the  eom- 
Hiands  of  my  aunt  are  on  me,  and  isnH  it  for  your  good  7'* 

"  Pray,  tell  me  at  once,  Rhoda,  without  any  more  apologies.  Good 
or  bad,  I  am  most  impatient  to  hear  it." 

'*  Well,  then,  it*8  to  warn  yon  against  Miss  Rosamund  t  am  come^ 
To  put  yon  on  your  guard  against  trusting  in  her  fine  speeches,  for  it*! 
plotting  mischief  ^he  is  in  spite  of  all  her  pretence  of  goodness.** 

"I  would  be  very  sorry  to  trust  her,**  replied  Nora;  "indeed  she 
never  gave  me  anr  reason ;  but  what  canse  have  you  for  doubting  he# 
tow  in  particular  r* 

''Just  the  words  of  her  own  mouth,  Miss  Nora,  neither  more  nor 
less,*'  said  Bhoda  emphatically. 
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Nora  looked  surprised,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ioeredolooss  but  mo- 
tioned to  her  companion  to  proceed. 

**  It's  true  as  you're  there,  Miss  Nora ;  I  was  noticing  her  grest 
change  towards  you ;  how  kind  she  was,  and  how  fond  she  seemed  of 
you.  Sure  she  hardly  lets  you  talk  to  anybody  else;  you  that,  a  whOe 
ago,  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of,  let  alone  asking  you  to  the  house  of 
her  own  self.  Well,  my  mind  misgave  me  greatly,  and  I  watched  yoa 
both  together  (asking  your  pardon),  and  I  saw  there  was  no  beatine  the 
kindness  she  was  heaping  on  you ;  so  I  told  my  aunt  Jane,  and  fht 
joined  with  me  in  thinking  no  good  would  come  of  it  Wouldn't  any- 
body say  the  same  T  Could  one  of  tkem  do  a  good  thing  without  an 
ill  intent  under  it  ?    No,  indeed." 

**  This  is  mere  conjecture,"  observed  Nora.  *'  Have  you  any  proof 
to  eiye  me  !" 

The  girl  cast  another  searching  glance  around  the  spot,  and  proceeded 
as  follows :— 

**  If  I  had  not  good  proof.  Miss  Nora,  I  wouldn't  be  here  —  ay,  the 
best  of  proof— for,  as  I  said  before,  it's  from  her  own  mouth  I  have  it' 

^'How  is  that?"  demanded  Nora,  with  increasing  interest  Her 
companion  continued — 

*'  This  morning  I  was  weeding  the  raspberry-bed  at  the  head  of  the 
garden,  when  I  heard  steps  on  the  gravel-walk,  and  I  wondered  who  it 
could  be,  for  you  know  when  the  fruit  is  over,  very  few  people  come  to 
that  part ;  so,  peeping  through  the  bushes,  I  saw  Miss  Rosamund  and 
her  sister  Esther  coming  towards  me.  I  went  on  with  my  work  again, 
only  creeping  closer  among  the  trees,  for  I  didn't  wish  Miss  Esther  to 
see  me,  as  she  is  always  making  game  of  me.  Presently  the  two  came 
up,  and  I  heard  the  name  of  *  Nora  Mac  Mahon '  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Ton  may  be  sure  I  set  myself  to  listen ;  and  though  I 
can  speak  but  little  English,  I  understand  very  well  what  people  are 
talking  about.  The  first  words  I  could  make  anything  of  were  spoken  hj 
Miss  Rosamund  in  answer  to  something  her  sister  had  said ;  they  were 
these — *  What's  the  use  of  it?  I  tell  you  she  mistrusts  me.  1  nertf 
was  so  good  in  all  my  life,  and  it*8  thrown  away  upon  her — quite  gone 
for  nothing.'  *  You  don't  mean  that  the  little  simpleton  (pardon  me^ 
Miss  Nora,  that  was  her  very  word),  the  little  simpleton  sees  through 
our  plans?'  asked  Miss  Esther.  'I  mean,'  said  Miss  Rosamond, 
•that  whoever  takes  Nora  MacMabon  for  a  simpleton  is  very  ftr 
astray,  and  I  see  no  further  use  in  pretending  to  be  friends  with  her.' 
'  What  a  fool  vou  are !'  said  her  sister ;  *  sure  it's  Mrs.  Stevenson  we 
are  to  think  o^  and  not  her ;  and  that  reminds  me  to  ask  you  has  any- 
thing been  done  about  the  will  since  we  last  met?'  *No,  Cohnan 
has  it  still,'  said  Miss  Rosamund,  and  she  stood  to  look  if  there  were 
any  gooseberries  left  on  the  bushes  bordering  the  bed.  Oh!  Miss 
Nora,  dear,  how  I  trembled  I  I  thought  she  would  maybe  step  into 
the  bed  and  catch  me — I  was  afraid  to  stir  at  all.  '  Well,'  said  Mist 
Esther,  *  we  must  never  let  her  alone  till  she  takes  it  from  him  again ; 
for  I  know  the  MacMahons  are  mentioned  largely  in  it,  and  that  does 
not  suit  me,  for  I  just  hate  them.'  'And  so  do  I,'  answered  her 
sister.  *  But  do  you  thmk,  Rosamund,  vou  can  work  upon  the  fed- 
ings  of  the  old  lady  about  the  legacy  V    *l  dare  say  I  can,'  said  her 
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tasier»  turning  away  from  the  raspberry-bed ;  *  but  don't  yon  think  we 
had  better  wait  until  Nora  has  gone  home  V  '  Certainly,'  said  Miss 
Esther ;  'and  I  have  a  plan  all  ready.' 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Nora,  how  my  heart  jumped  into  ray  mouth  when  I 
heard  all  this,  continued  Rho<ia ;  "  I  thought  I  would  never  get  away 
soon  enough  to  tell  you.  The  two  walked  on  out  of  hearing,  and  I 
dared  not  follow  them  for  fear  of  being  seen ;  but  sure  I  heard  enough. 
I  kept  dose  for  a  while,  peeping  through  the  bushes,  and  I  saw  them 
go  into  the  summer-house  at  the  far  side  of  the  garden,  so  I  crept  out 
iQong  by  the  wall,  and  at  last  got  away  through  the  gate.  I  had  just 
left  uie  garden  when  I  met  Brian  More  McLaughlin,  and  I  asked  him 
had  he  seen  you  ;  and  he  told  me  you  were  in  the  old  Fort — at  least 
he  had  seen  you  going  there  a  while  ago  with  a  book  in  your  hand. 
Ton  may  be  sure  the  grass  didn't  grow  under  my  feet.  And  now. 
Miss  Nora,  dear,  what's  to  be  done?"  demanded  Rhoda,  after  a  short 
pause* 

Nora  did  not  immediately  reply ;  her  thoughts  were  taken  up  with 
what  she  had  heard  so  unexpectedly.  To  describe  her  feelings  during 
the  narrative  would  be  impossible.  Surprise,  indignation,  and  con- 
tempt alternately  took  possession  of  her ;  and  with  these  was  mixed 
that  disappointment  experienced  by  all  generous  natures,  when  they 
feel  they  must  lower  their  standard  of  human  peifection,  and 
bring  it  far  short  of  their  own  cherished  hopes. 

Nothing  to  honourable  minds  is  so  base  as  duplicity ;  no  words  can 
express  its  (to  them)  inconceivable  meanness.  Nora  was  silent  because 
she  knew  not  what  to  say.  Unfortunately,  characters  such  as  her's 
rarely  profit  by  experience ;  if  they  begin  with  doubting,  they  end 
with  too  much  faith ;  and  their  disappointment  (if  such  is  in  store  for 
them)  is  of  course  proportioned  to  their  expectations.  In  the  present 
instance  Nora  did  not  realise  all  this  to  its  full  extent,  because  the 
lurking  doubt  of  Rosamund's  truth  had  not  previously  been  removed ; 
but  she  felt  vexed  that  it  had  ever  been  shaken. 

Rhoda  again  ventured  to  speak.  *'  The  grief  is  sore  on  me.  Miss 
Nora,  to  see  you  in  trouble,  but  I  hope  it's  not  displeased  with  me  you 
are." 

''  On  the  contrary,  Rhoda,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you ;  it's  well 
to  know  the  false  from  the  true ;  l*m  only  sorry  1  did  not  know  it 
sooner." 

''Ah,  that  was  the  pity;  but  now,  can  we  do  anything  to  hinder 
them?" 

''  Nothing  that  I  know  o£  I'll  be  going  home  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  I  suppose  we  shall  see  what  plot  they  have  planned." 

"  Indeed,  I'll  watch  them  welt  Miss  Nora,  and  I  can  put  my  aunt 
up  to  it ;  she  has  been  long  living  in  the  house,  and  knows  their  ways 
well." 

"  I  scarcely  understand  what  they  say  about  the  will,"  observed 
Nora  musingly. 

"Begging  your  pardon.  Miss  Nora,  I  think  thafs  plain  enough* 
They  want  to  destroy  the  old  will,  and  make  the  mistress  write  a  new 
one,  and  won't  let  her  put  the  name  of  MacMahon  in  it  at  all." 

^'It's  almost  impossible  to  believe  they  would  do  such  a  thing.'' 
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Bhoda  nodd^  her  head  with  a  look  which  Mly  ezpreised  hef  Oirt 
eonTietion  that  the  Brooksea  were  very  capable  ^aock  an  aci^  Vcnk 
continued — 

"  At  anj  rate,  I  hope  Mrs*  Sterenson  will  Hre  *  great  tnany  yean 
▼er« 

''Oh!  thai  she  mar,  I  hnmbly  pray  God,*'  aaid  Rhoda,  9^ta&ft 
'*  but  do  yoa  know,  Miss  Nora»  there  fire  stfme  that  say,  thcfi^  thft 
mistress  looks  so  well  now,  she  hasn't  long  to  stay  with  ns  ?" 

•*  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  Nora  quickly^ 

*'  Why,  Miss,  they  say  she  has  been  called  fbr,"  replied  Bhoda^  iS  i 
Toice  lowered  idmost  to  a  whisper.  Her  hearer  leioked  grav^^  and  Hab 
girl,  in  the  same  low  tone,  proceeded — 

*'  Bryan  More  was  telling  iny  Aunt  Jane  Corrigatt  last  night  thitt  M 
had  forgotten  to  do  something  in  the  garden  the  erening  berore,  and  be 
went  back  about  it.  Well,  just  as  be  was  coming  away,  h6  looked 
towards  the  upper  end,  to  see  if  all  was  right  before  locking  the  ga^i 
knd  oh  !  Miss  Nora,  th«lre  was  a  figure  sitting  down  on  the  root  df  the 
old  fig-tree  that's  against  the  walli  at  the  head  of  the  browcl  walk.  At 
first  he  thought  it  was  Miss  Rosamund,  though  he  wandered  what 
would  bring  her  there  at  that  hour ;  so  he  walked  up  kad  dowri  a  vrldk  to 
gi?e  her  time  to  go  away,  but  she  seemed  to  hare  no  notioii  of  it.  Well, 
he  didn't  like  to  leave  the  garden,  and  she  by  herself,  for  ^ar  sM 
might  begin  to  feel  frightened ;  for  it's  a  lonesoiiie  plkdt,  espeetilll^ 
that  part  of  it.  So  he  turned  up  the  path  to  the  tree,  hut  he  hadn't 
taken  three  steps  when  such  a  groaning  met  his  ears.  Oh  !  Miss  Nora, 
he  said  the  sorest  keen  he  ever  heard  wits  nothing  to  it.  He  stood 
Waiting  a  while,  not  knowing  what  to  do  he  was  so  frightened,  when,  d 
of  a  sudden,  she  rose  up,  clapping  her  hands  and  crying  enough  t6 
break  one's  heart  to  hear  her,  and  went  doWn  the  broad  path  out  of  the 
gate,  her  red  cloak  flying  behind  her ;  and  her  voice  sounded  all  alone 
by  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  the  whole  way  to  the  houses  I 
wonder.  Miss  Nora,  did  anybody  hear  it  there?" 

*'  If  they  did,  Rhoda,  they  said  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  ahoiidd  think 
not." 

*'  You  may  be  sure  Brian  More  did  not  stay  long  after  her ;  as  sooft 
as  he  got  breath  (for  the  fright  had  almost  taken  it  away)  he  raii  home^ 
and  right  glad  he  was  to  find  himself  safe  tinder  his  oWn  roof  again. 
Now  Miss  Nora  was  not  that  strange?"  demanded  Rhoda,  looking  rouad 
her  stealthily. 

"  Strange  indeed  !"  and  Nora  insensibly  moved  nearer  her  companion. 
*'  It's  not  good  for  the  old  mistress  any  way«"  Rhoda  eontintied  ;  "  ind 
indeed  it's  great  trouble  to  me  to  think  of  it,  fbr  a  good  mistress  she  ii| 
kad  a  kind,  and  them  that  oome  after  her  will  be  very  different,  I  am 
afraid ;  but  sure  if  s  not  for  us  to  judge.  Tko  Lord  send  she  may  h€ 
prepared  for  her  change  when  it  comes  1" 

**  Amen !"  responded  Nora  solemnly,  as  h^r  ej^es  filled  with  tears. 
There  was  a  short  pause,  broken  at  last  by  Bhoda  askings  **  Artf  yoa 
going  to  the  house,  Miss  Nora  ?" 

<<  xes,  I  think  it  must  be  time  to  go  back  ;   Mrs.  Stevenaoft  will  Won- 
der what  is  keeping  me." 
*<  May  I  ba  so  bold  as  to  ask  leave  to  walk  after  yoa  ^  said  Bhodst 
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**  fer  the  erenifi^s  hKngftat,  and  iftdeed  I  w<mld  be  ^d  of  ocmipanj/' 
Nom  Mt  she  would  be  glad  of  company  abo,  and  at  obee  acceding  to 
Aeapeaker's  request,  they  left  the  Fort  together. 

The  TottA  they  bad  to  ttaverse  was  a  lonely  otie;  Kttle  freqnented 
exo^t  in  httij  tunes,  and  then  only  by  the  labonren  going  bade  and 
Ibrwatd  to  tbeir  Wotk ;  oT  by  their  wives  or  children  bringing  breakfast 
and  dinner  to  those  who  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  home  fbr 
their  metis.  Now  H  was  qnite  deserted.  The  evening  mist  was  fallmg 
impidly,  nnd  clothing  everythitig  in  its  mantle  of  grey.  The  tall  trees 
on  eidier  aide  of  the  toad  Were  looking  taller ;  theit  dark  sbadoiws 
deepening,  and  the  cool  breeze  was  sighing  somewhat  mottf  nfully  throngh 
the  crisp  leaves  of  the  beech.  A  bird  (sdm^  rambler  who  had  out- 
stayed his  tim^)  was  twittering  his  apologies  in  the  hedge-row,  atid  a  stray 
bal^  tempted  by  the  growing  twilight,  flitted  past  now  and  then  on  his 
leadiery  ^riBgs.  Let  not  my  readers  blame  the  girls  if  their  steps  were 
qnieker  Utan  ordinary,  or  if  they  glanced  with  suspicions  eyes  at  the 
shadows  bf  the  waving  boughs.  Let  them  not  condemn  Rhoda  if  she 
mo^  than  oiice  took  the  red  berries  of  the  rowan-trees  for  the  doak  df 
the  dreaded  banshee,  but  remember  the  scene  of  my  tale  is  laid  in  a 
part  of  Ireland  yet  deeply  imbued  with  old  superstitions,  of  which  thill 
is  perhaps  the  most  cherished,  lict  them  reiAember  the  previous  con- 
versation, and  the  melancholy  history  of  Earl  Desmond  which  Nora  had 
been  studying,  and  they  must  aIIo#  that  both  were  well  calculated  td 
call  forth  unwonted  timidity,  and  awaken  a  pardonable  share  of  nervottS- 
nesa  hi  two  young  girls  ''  travelling  a  lonesome  road." 

They  reached  the  house  without  any  adventute,  just  as  Mrs.  Steven- 
soit  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  at  Nora*S  protracted  absence.  The  latter 
was  not  sorry  to  find  herself  seated  at  the  Snug  tea-table,  even  though 
Bather  Brooks  formed  one  of  the  party  gathered  round  it ;  and  with  the 
inibnnation  received  from  Rhoda  fdU  in  her  mitid^  she  had  to  behave  nM 
usoal  to  eyery  one. 


CHAP^tBB  ly. 

Tab  ]>eriod  allotted  for  Nora's  visit  had  drawn  to  a  dose,  ner  was  shs 
sorry  to  have  it  so.  For  the  first  time  she  bade  farewell  to  Mrs.  Ste^ 
venaon^  and  turned  her  back  on  Liscarrol^  without  regret.  The  restraint 
she  was  obliged  to  put  on  her  feelings  had  been  irksome  in  the  extreme. 
To  appear  unconscious  of  what  most  nearly  concerns  us ;  to  wear  a 
friendly  aspect  towards  those  who  we  are  assured  are  plotting  our  dis- 
oMnfort  or  onfaappitiess,  as  fkr  as  either  is  in  their  power,  is  not  an  easy» 
thoQgh  at  times  a  necessary  task,  if  we  intend  to  pass  through  life  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

This  compulsive  duty  was  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  a  nature  like 
Nora's,  young,  unsophisticated,  and  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  deceit  daily 
pfaetised  in  the  world  i  and  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  relief  she  heard 
the  gate  of  Liscarrol  close,  while  the  horse  turned  off  towards  the  wild 
road  which  led  to  her  own  beloved  mountain  home.  Duriug  the  ride  to 
Urrisbeg  there  was  ample  time  for  thought.  Nora's  favourite  glen, 
with  its  crags^  and  lakes,  and  heathery  hills>  looked  picturesque  as  ever ; 
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but  her  mind  was  too  absorbed  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  irtA$ 
to  give  them  her  wonted  attention.  She  saw  them,  indeed,  with  tb| 
eye  of  admiration,  but  she  did  not  drink  in  their  beauty  as  of  old.  4 
great  deal  that  was  new  and  strange  to  her  had  taken  puce  during  hec 
stay  at  Liscarrol.  She  had,  of  course,  gained  an  accession  of  idets 
for  that  individual  must  be  oddly  constituted  who  returns  from  travd  (bj 
it  short  or  long)  bearing  no  greater  cargo  than  he  set  out  with.  Non*i 
new  freight  was  not,  alas  !  calculated  to  give  her  a  better  view  of  bumii 
nature.  She  saw  it  in  a  light  such  as  it  had  never  appeared  to  ber  be« 
fore  and  she  could  not  but  feel  disappointed  and  shocked  at  its  unamii* 
ble  features.  She  had  read  of  such  tnings  in  books,  and  supposed  dun 
needful  for  the  development  of  a  stor^,  or  the  pointing  of  a  monl« 
She  had  even  heard  or  them  in  real  life,  but  took  them  for  solitaff 
cases,  such  as  might  happen  once  in  a  great  many  years,  like  the  a]h 
pearing  of  those  islands  thrown  up  by  ocean  after  some  tremendoas 
explosion  of  nature,  which  show  themselves  for  a  little  while,  and  agti^ 
as  suddenly  disappear.  She  had  never  before  experienced  thdr  truth  in 
her  own  person ;  whether  such  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  tends  to  th4 
happiness  or  misery  of  after  life,  the  end  of  that  life  can  alone  deter<> 
mine. 

With  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  delight  Nora  found  herself  once  moire 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  own  roof,  and  received  the  cead  mille  faiUe 
from  its  happy  inmates.  She  listened  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  the 
numerous  little  histories,  the  daily  experiences,  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  which  had  been  carefully  treasured  and  stored  up  in  readiness 
for  her  return.  Joyfully  she  accompanied  them  to  visit  the  different 
pets  of  the  family ;  for,  like  most  children,  the  MacMahons  had  grest 
friends  among  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  the  farm.  Nora's  wu 
a  seal,  whose  parent  had  been  shot  by  her  brother  Mahon  while  on  a 
hunting  expedition  below  the  **  Seven  Arches.''  The  creature  soon 
became  completely  domesticated,  and  followed  her  like  a  dog.  Even  if 
it  was  out  gambolling  in  its  native  element,  it  would  instantly  return  to 
the  shore  on  hearine  the  reed-whistle  of  Nora.  Mahon  had  taught  it 
to  hunt  for  him,  and  often,  after  satisfying  its  own  hunger,  it  came 
home  laden  with  finny  spoils.  Nora  was  very  fond  of  ''Phooka,"  and 
it  seemed  greatly  attached  to  its  young  mistress.  It  now  came  forward 
to  meet  her  with  every  mark  of  joy,  uttering  a  low  plaintive  sound  of 
recognition,  and  looking  up  into  her  fiice  with  its  large  dark  beaatifiil 
eyes,  full  of  expressive  meaning. 

**  Ah,  Phooka  asthore !  if  all  our  friends  were  as  honest  and  fiuthfnl 
as  you,  the  world  would  be  a  very  different  affcdr  from  what  it  is." 

"  Thaf  8  very  true,"  returned  Mahon.  "  Phooka  is  a  pattern  for 
anybody  ;  but  was  it  merely  her  affection  that  called  forth  your  obser* 
vation  f" 

*^  More  than  that  Mahon,'*  rejoined  his  sister  in  a  low  tone. 
'<  Wait  till  you  hear  all  that  passed  at  Liscarrol  while  I  was  there.** 

**  And  when  am  I  to  hear  it  7  Strange  events  must  surely  have 
taken  place  you  look  so  mysterious.'* 

Nora  nodded  her  head. 

«« What  is  it  Nora  T    Do  tell  me,"  said  Mahon  coazingly. 

There  were  few  things  Nora  could  refuse  this  brother ;  but  at  any 
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nie  she  had  no  intention  of  keeping  secret  the  events  which  had 
occurred,  or  the  iuformation  she  had  receiTed  daring  her  visit,  respect- 
mg  the  avowed  intentions  of  fraud  about  to  be  put  in  practice  by  the 
Brookaes.  Therefore,  after  looking  at  the  gull  and  the  eider  ducks, 
and  some  other  pet  members  of  the  establishment,  the  two  sat  down 
oa  a  soonj  bank  (first  sending  the  children  home)  and  talked  over  the 
whole  aftiir. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Mahon's  astonishment  and  diseust  at  the  con- 
duct of  Rosamund.  He  was  a  high-spirited  and  noble-minded  boy, 
tnd  the  mean  double-dealing  of  his  cousin  (whom  he  felt  ashamed  to 
eaUa  relation)  seemed  loathsome  in  the  extreme.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  she  found  any  motive  strong  enough  to  induce  her  to  it,  or 
by  what  species  of  rhetoric  she  glossed  it  over  to  her  conscience. 

'*  I  think,  Nora,  had  I  been  in  your  place  I  would  have  told  it  all  to 
Mrs.  Stevenson,"  he  exclaimed,  unable  to  control  his  indignation. 

"  My  dear  Mahon,  what  good  would  that  have  done  7  Sure  Mrs. 
Stevenson  would  not  beheve  anything  I  said  against  the  Brookses,  even 
with  Rhoda  beside  me.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  my  place  to  carry 
stories.  Maybe  she  might  have  suspected  me  of  jealousy  or  greediness, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  her  put  me  on  a  level  with  them  even 
in  thought." 

**  No,  indeed,  if  s  what  nobody  shall  have  a  right  to  say  of  my  sister, 
I  know  well,"  said  Mahon  proudly.  **  My  own  cushla  machree,"  he 
added,  fondly  putting  his  arm  round  her,  *'  let  them  keep  their  dirty 
money,  for  dirty  it  unU  be,  got  in  that  way.  Thank  God  we  can  do 
without  it" 

"  Mrs.  Stevenson  may  live  this  long  while  yet,"  observed  Nora. 
"  Perhaps  the  call  was  not  for  her." 

"  Maybe  not ;  and  who  knows  but  I  might  go  out  to  India  and  make 
a  fortune,  and  come  back  again  with  enough  for  us  all." 

"  But,  asthore  machree,  where  would  we  be  by  that  time  V* 

"  Where  but  in  Urrisbeg,  to  be  sure." 

Nora  sighed. 

"  Ton  dways  look  so  sad  when  I  speak  of  going  to  India." 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  I  would  when  I  think  of  our  parting  7"  said  Nora 
ffioumMy. 

That  night  there  was  deep  consultation  among  what  Nora  called 
"the  four  heads  of  Urrisbeg,''  viz.,  her  father,  mother,  Mahon,  and  her- 
self; but  no  one  could  arrive  at  anv  satisfactory  conclusion. 

"  Unless  you  do  as  I  sav,  Ahce,  observed  Owen  to  his  wife,  "  we 
most  just  sit  quietly,  and  let  matters  take  their  own  course." 

"  Indeed,  I  see  nothing  else  for  it ;  for  how  could  I  write  to  Mrs. 
Stevenson  ?  It  would  seem  like  a  very  impertinent  interference  on  my 
part ;  besides,  it  would  be  compromising  Nora." 

"Was  it  not  a  pitv  that  Nora  hadn't  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the 
nspberry-bed  instead  of  Rhoda  7"  cried  Mahon.  "  Ah !  if  it  had  been 
«e,  mother,  I  know  what  I  would  have  done." 

"  You  would  have  acted  as  Rhoda  did — ^nm  and  tell  Nora,"  said  his 
Brother,  smiling. 

Mahon  could  not  help  confessbg  that  would  be  his  natural  course. 
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"It's  proToldng  to  tbi^k•'  obscrred  Owep,  after  a  pme,  "flut 
these  Brookses,  who  have  been  doing  a)l  in  their  power  to  injure  oa  lUct 
yre  came  to  the  country,  should  triumph  to  the  very  kst  Now  i|  k 
not,  Alice  ?" 

**  There's  no  dopbt  of  it.  But,  mj  dear  Owen,  it  has  beoi  all  rirfit, 
jind  it's  all  right  still.  If  we  did  not  need  such  treatment  we  wouMo't 
meet  with  it.  God  is  good.  He  has  nerer  forsaken  us  yet,  as  we  wcD 
know  J  and  why  would  we  doubt  him  now  ?" 

•'  I  do  not  doubt^"  replied  MacMahon  hastily.  *'  Glorv  be  to  Hii 
name,  I  have  no  reason.  I  was  only  thinking  the  loss  a  Large  son  d 
money  wpuld  be  to  people  like  us,  when  it's  wanted  so  badly^  too." 

*'  Owen>  asthora  macbree,  think  no  more  of  it,"  aaid  his  wife  eir- 
nestly  an4  affectionately ;  '*  put  these  thoughts  away  from  you.  $m 
yie  cant  feel  the  loss  of  what  we  never  had.  The  last  day  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson was  here  she  looked  a3  well  as  she  did  twenty  yeairs  ag^,  aad, 
no  one  can  say  that,  in  appearance^  her  end  is  near." 

MacMahon  shook  his  head.  '<  When  it  comes»  Alices  it  will  k 
suddenly,  take  my  word  for  it" 

''  The  Lord  prepare  her  £t>r  it,  thep ! "  ejaculated  his  yn^  vith  idbn 
feeling. 

The  pause  that  followed  was  broken  by  Owen  exdaiming — *'Wbat 
would  you  thinki  Alice,  if  I  was  to  pde  ovef  to  Golman,  an4  ask  him  if 
|)e  has  the  will  yet  7" 

Mrs.  MacMahon  hesitated.     *'  Ypu  would  9ay  nothing  more?' 

" Nothing  more,  indeed,  replied  her  husband;  ''and  I  would  $df. it 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  as  if  I  had  no  particular  meaning  ia  it. ; 
Surely  you  can  find  no  harm  in  that,  $crupulous  as  you  are^  Alice."     \ 

Mrs.  MacMahon  smiled  as  she  replied,  "Ifs  for  your  sake  tlonc 
Owep,  that  I  am  so.  But  I  see  no  harm  in  this  plan  ;  if  it  does  no 
good,  neither  can  it  bring  any  ill ;  so  try  it  if  you  like." 

''  I  am  sorry  J  must  put  it  off  till  next  week,"  said  MacMahon. 

''  And  why  can't  you  go  to-morrow  ?"  demanded  both  the  yfwog 
people  in  a  breath. 

*'  Because  it  will  take  that  day  and  the  next  jto  get  in  the  grain-  One 
cannot  tell  how  long  this  fine  weather  may  last ;  and,  oonaidering  tH 
things,  it  is  better  not  to  lose  it." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Mr?.  ftlacMabon ;  "  we  must  not  throw 
away  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  Let  us  take  the  good  God  girei 
us,  and  leave  al}  in  JBis  hands." 


CHAPTSa  ▼. 

Day  afler  day  passed  on,  until  a  whole  week  had  fled^  and  atill  Owen 
Mac  Mahon  could  not  find  time  to  execute  his  original  intentiDO  o^ 
visiting  Mr.  Colman.  The  business  of  the  farm  seemed  to  increas^ 
instead  of  diminish.  One  affair  grew  apparently  more  urgent  thai^ 
another,  and  not  before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  was  he  able  to  perfonxl 
his  wish.    When  he  did,  he  found  he  vrtisjust  too  late. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  had  called  the  day  before,  and  got  possession  of  tb^ 
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vilL  Colman  obsenred  that  he  could  pot  understand  her  motives  for 
Tfmovb^g  it.  Miss  Eosamund  Brooks  accompanied  her,  and  he  re- 
nuurked  that  shp  bokcd  as  if  she  had  been  weepings  \?hile  Mrs. 
Sterenson  appeared  agitated  in  no  common  degree.  Mac  Mahon  felt 
yezed  ft  this  coofiripation  of  his  worst  fears,  but  he  asked  no  questions^ 
lest  he  should  be  led  to  saj  ipore  than  prudence  warranted ;  and  Mr. 
Colman  seemed  to  be  biassed  by  the  same  considerations,  for  he  added 
fjothinff  further,  though  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  a  great  deal  more. 

With  a  iisappoifttjed  heart  Owen  Mac  Mabon  turned  homewards ; 
he  spurred  smartly  on  until  ^e  bad  left  tbe  town  fyr  behind,  and  lyhen 
§t  last  he  fi>UQd  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains — for  he  had 
jchosep  the  lonely  rpad  through  the  G^p,  which  was  frequented  only  bv 
Dfsas^try  going  to  apd  from  market — he  let  the  reins  fall  loosely  on 
his  horse's  nieck>  and  gave  himself  up  to  meditation. 

**Well,"  he  thought,  "I  always  considered  Mrs.  Stevenson  a  very 

w/ea)c  woman,  but  I  never  could  have  supposed  her  so  childish  as  to 

permit  hers^  to  be  ruled  in  a  case  Hke  the  present ;  and  il)  as  the 

brookses  have  always  behaved,  I  did  not  think  them  so  totally  devoid  of 

all  principle,  as  they  mpst  be,  if  our  suspicions  prove  correct.    They 

have  taken  tbe  first  bold  step  already,  but  it  will  require  more  bpldnesa 

still  to  follow  it  up  with  the  next,  and  after  tb.e  last  they  will  be  fitted 

for  anything — ay,  for  anything,  and  ripe  for  the  long  sea- voyage  it 

would  only  bejustice  fo  send  thjem.    But  will  they  so  such  lengths  in 

wickedness  ?  Will  they  really  blot  out  my  name  from  the  will  ?  Will  they 

defraud  me  of  a  sum  which,  even  now,  is  paltry  to  them,  but,  alas  I 

too  needful  to  poe  at  all  times  present,  and  in  future  so  much  the  more, 

that  the  help  Mrs.  Stevenson  pestows  will  be  entirely  withdrawn,      f 

know  not  what  to  think  :  people  are  driven  to  commit  many  crimes  by 

want,  but  here  there  is  no  palliation.     The  Brookses  possess  all  the 

comforts  apd  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  they  have  only  to  form  a 

wish,  and  on  it?  expression  they  obtain  their  desire.     Mrs.  Stevenson's 

death  will  make  no  difference  with  them.     Godfrey  must  obtain  a 

certaip  portion  of  her  property,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  uncle's 

will :  the  rest  is  jsntailed  on  Robert  Stevenson ;  but  of  course  all  her 

ready  money,  and  the  large  sums  lying  by  (whose  amount  Colman 

assured  me  she  is  l^ierself  quite  ignorant  oQ,  and  all  her  personal  effects, 

will  be  divided  amppg  the  Brookses,  and  yet  they  grudge  us  the  little 

help  she  is  anxious  to  leave  us !     God  forgive  them,  and  keep  me  from 

bittjemess.    But  why  n.eed  I  trouble  myself  till  the  time  comes  ?     It 

may  be  far  enpugh  pff  yet." 

Here  his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  his  horse  giving  a  short  neigh 
and  quickening  its  steps,  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  that  he  had  well- 
nigh  reached  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  cottage  of  Urrisbeg  lay 
abont  jBL  balf-n^ile  from  binb  He  thought  it  never  looked  so  well,  no, 
not  even  in  the  full  flush  of  summer ;  and  he  reined  in  his  horse  that 
he  might  for  a  few  moments  contemplate  its  quiet  loveliness^  con- 
trasting so  markedly  with  the  wild  scenery  in  which  it  was  placed. 
Half-)ndden  on  one  side  by  the  thick-spreading  branches  of  some 
heech-tpreeSi  whose  russet  garb  was  finely  relieved  by  the  glittering 
hoUj,  a^i^  §  ftw  oaks,  which  bad  sprung  up  from  seed  dropped,  it 
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might  be,  ages  ago,  for  their  massy  and  dwarfed  arms  looked  like  tbe 
growth  of  many,  many  years — on  the  other  side,  a  barrier  of  rods 
sheltered  it  like  a  screen  from  the  blast,  which  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  blew  cuttingly  off  the  sea.  Behind,  the  long  roofs  of  die 
bam,  stable,  &c.,  were  seen,  with  their  rear-guard  of  goodly  stacks,  tha 
fair  produce  of  that  year's  farm-labour,  with  the  blessing  of  Prorideoce 
upon  it. 

It  was  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  beat  with  thankfulness ;  and  Owen 
was  deeply  touched.  He  uncoTered  his  head,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heayen,  the  prayer  of  gratitude  burst  from  his  lips. 

Continuing  his  journey  leisurely,  Owen  presently  saw  his  wife  come 
to  the  cottage-door,  and  look  up  the  road.  He  waved  his  hat ;  she  re- 
turned the  salute  with  her  hand,  and  walking  to  the  garden-gate, 
opened  it,  and  issued  forth  to  meet  him.  MacMahon  dismounted  as 
she  approached,  and  they  walked  home  together.  After  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  he  detailed  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  ColmaiL 

"  You  see,  Alice,  I  was  too  late  in  going,"  said  MacMahon,  *'  bot 
there  was  no  help  for  it." 

"No,"  replied  his  wife  gently;  " it  was  ordered  to  be  as  it  is.  Efen 
had  your  visit  to  Mr.  Colman  been  earlier,  it  could  have  had  no  effect ; 
for  of  course,  whenever  Mrs.  Stevenson  asked  for  the  will,  she  must 
have  had  it.'* 

"  Certainly ;  and  as  I  was  unable  to  give  Colman  any  hint  of  how  . 
matters  stood  respecting  it,  he  would  have  no  plausible  excuse  for  de- 
taining it." 

"  Therefore,  dear  Owen,  let  us  be  content  with  what  we  have ;  yoa 
know  a  great  man  says,  '  Riches  do  not  consist  in  the  possesion  of 
wealth  but  in  the  use  of  it.' " 

**  Yes,  and  a  greater  than  he  says,  *  Give  me  neither  poverty  nw 
riches.*  I  know  it  all,  Alice ;  I  am  not  repining  at  our  oondidoo. 
God  make  me  thankful  for  the  many  blessings  I  enjoy.  It  is  oolj 
when  I  look  around  on  the  children,  and  think  of  the  time  when 
they'll  be  men  and  women,  and  of  the  little  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  that  time,  that  I  wonder  to  myself  what  will  become  of  them." 

"  Do  not  fear,  Owen  asthore ;  He  who  feeds  the  little  birds  will  feed 
them,  only  let  us  trust  Him,"  said  Mrs.  MacMahon  cheerfully.  "  And 
now,  that  this  business  is  over  in  so  far,  would  it  not  be  best  for  us  to 
speak  and  think  no  more  of  it" 

"  It  would — I'll  trouble  myself  no  further ;  and  we'll  go  on,  Alice 
darlinff,  as  we  have  been,  happy  in  each  other  and  in  our  children." 

And  Owen  tenderly  pressea  the  hand  which  rested  on  his  arm,  wbSk 
his  wife  looked  up  into  his  face  with  eyes  full  of  all  the  devotedness  of 
long-enduring  love. 

The  young  people  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  iU-sucoess  attend- 
ing their  father's  visit  to  Mr.  Colman ;  but  after  the  first  expressiott  of 
it,  the  subject  was  dropped  by  common  consent.  And  if  Nora  or  Mahon 
ever  alluded  to  it,  it  was  only  when  by  themselves,  and  even  they  ere 
long  ceased  to  think  of  it.  They  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  present 
to  give  themselves  great  concern  about  what  was  far  off.  AU  Uieir  old 
haunts  along  the  Lough,  both  at  their  own  side  and  the  opposite  on^ 
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were  to  receiye  farewdl  visits  before  tbe  winter  season  set  in«  This  had 
grown  into  a  custom ;  for  once  the  storms  began,  tbe  boat  was  housed 
carefolly,  and  slept  in  its  comfortable  shed  until  the  arrival  of  summer 
called  it  forth  once  more  to  stem  tbe  tide  of  its  native  sea« 

But  it  was  destined  the  occurrences  of  the  last  month,  as  far  as  re- 
tpected  Nora's  eventful  visit  to  Liscarrol,  should  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
A  few  days  subsequent  to  Owen's  interview  with  Mr.  Colman,  Shane 
Boie,  or  Yellow  John  Bradley  (a  brother  of  Bhoda's)  arrived  at  Urris« 
bq;  in  '^  hot  baste,"  bearing  a  message  from  his  Aunt  Jane  Corrigan^ 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  the  reader.  This  aunt  possessed 
a  high  esteem  for  the  MacMahons,  and  held  the  Brookses  in  a  scale 
proportioned  to  their  deserts,  which  was  very  low  indeed.  She  was  a 
woman  advanced  in  ^life;  and  having  spent  most  of  her  days  in  the 
ftmily  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  considei^  herself,  as  dl  old  servitors  do, 
fully  qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  every  member  of 
it;  and  not  only  that,  but  imagined  it  quite  necessary  that  she  should 
pass  her  judgment  upon  each  new  event  as  it  took  place.  She  had  long 
watched  with  indignation  the  increasing  animosity  displayed  bv  the 
Brookses  towards  their  unofiending  cousins ;  but  this  was  nothmg  in 
her  eyes  to  the  malice  of  their  sudden  pretence  of  kindness.  She  felt 
assured  there  must  be  some  deeply  hidden  meaning  in  it,  and  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  her  suspicions  to  the  other  servants.  The  con- 
versation in  the  garden  between  Esther  Brooks  and  her  sister,  and 
which  was  overheard  by  Rhoda,  satisfied  her  of  the  nature  of  their  in- 
tentions. But  this  knowledge  afforded  her  smaU  gratification,  as  it 
oould.be  of  no  benefit  to  the  MacMahons,  and,  what  gave  her  nearly 
as  much  unhappiness^  could  do  the  Brookses  no  hurt ;  for  even  had  she 
ventured  to  repeat  the  conversation  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  she  would  not 
have  been  credited.  She  therefore  had  *'  knowledge  "  without  it  usual 
attendant  <<  power."  She  saw,  and  heard  of  more  than  she  saw,  that 
was  going  on  at  Liscarrol,  out  of  which  she  found  it  impossible  to  take 
any  other  than  a  bad  meaning.  There  were  closettin^  oetween  Rosa- 
muttd  and  her  mother  (who  had  come  to  Liscarrol  immediately  after 
Nora's  departure)  which  excited  the  wonder  even  of  Mrs.  Stevenson ; 
and  there  were  meetings  with  Esther  at  the  lodse  gate,  of  which  the 
old  ladv  knew  nothing.  One  might  think  that  the  calm  she  had  en- 
joyed during  Nora's  visit  was  the  last  she  could  have  on  earth ;  every- 
thing since  then  seemed  to  be  done  in  a  hurrv.  Mrs.  Brooks  looked 
as  inhere  was  a  great  deal  of  business  before  her,  and  she  did  not  well 
know  how  to  begin  it.  Bosamund  never  seemed  so  out  of  temper,  and 
her  sour  looks  formed  a  very  decided  contrast  to  the  smiles  which  be- 
finre  had  been  so  plentiful.  Even  Mrs.  Stevenson  grew  fidgetty,  and 
seemed  to  surmise  a  plot  against  her  peace. 

Matters  were  in  tnis  state,  when  one  morning  Mrs.  Stevenson  was 
vmckL  beyond  her  usual  time  of  appearing  below  stairs.  The  house- 
hold were  surprised,  and  at  last  became  fdarmed,  for  she  was  exceed- 
ingly exact  in  havine  break&st  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  Bosamund 
at  last  ]>roceeded  to  her  chamber,  and  found  her  standing  before  a  dass 
attempting  to  dress  herself— a  task  evidently  beyond  her  power.  There 
something  so  strange  in  her  appearance,  and  in  the  replies  she 
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niAde  to  BoMunimd't  inqniriet,  that  tht  ]att«r  grew  friglitMiecl»  tnd 
wtBt  to  eall  bor  mother.  Mrs.  Brooks  saw  at  a  glanoo  &at  the  poor 
old  Udj  had  had  a  paralytic  attaek^  and  she  aent  an  eKfxresa  for  the 
immediate  attendanoe  of  Dr.  Pratt.  On  his  arriTid  the  «snal  rensdies 
were  apph*ed»  and  she  recovered  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  about  the 
house  a  tittle.  Bot  she  was  no  longer  the  Mrs.  Sterenson  of  old*-«]i9 
was  only  the  miserable  wreck  of  her  former  self.  One  would  sappois 
that  this  was  a  fitting  opportonitv  for  the  Brookses  to  show  kindnm 
towards  their  affliotea  relative,  and  prove  their  gratitude  for  the  niasy 
good  deeds  she  had  showered  upon  them.  But  no  i  gratitude  wu  not 
apart  ef  their  nature,  neither  was  the  display  of  it  a  part  of  their  creed. 
In  this  at  least  they  showed  oonsisteney,  they  did  not  ^' assume  the 
virtue*  when  they  <'  had  it  not." 

The  dosettings  between  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Bosamnnd  became  move 
Areqnent  than  ever,  and  several  altercations  took  plaoe  betwem  them  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  each  of  which  seemed  of  an  agitating  tendency.  After 
one  of  these,  mother  and  daughter  went  off  mm  liscarrol,  apparently 
in  great  anger,  leaving  Esther,  who  had  arrived  a  short  time  previously, 
to  help  Mus  Blenkinsop  in  nursing  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Messages  were 
now  passing  constantly  to  and  from  Liscarrol  and  the  town  of  B— ^^ 
in  which  the  Brookses  resided  ;  but  what  the  purport  of  these  messages 
were,  no  one  save  Miss  Blenkinsop  could  teU,  and  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  being  silent  on  the  snbjeet  just  then.  It  was  from  no  kindly 
^ling  towards  them  that  she  held  her  peace.  No  two  sets  of  people 
oould  detest  each  other  more  heartily  than  they  did.  The  Brookses 
hated  Miss  Blenkinsop  because  her  character  so  nearly  resembled 
theirs  i  and  no  one  likes  to  look  upon  what  they  consider  a  distorted 
image  of  themselves.  And  besides,  she  was  so  cunning  that  they  feuad 
it  impossible  to  hide  anything  from  her,  and  so  provokingly  frank 
witha]»  that  she  publicly  broadhed  the  very  subjects  they  most  feared 
to  discuss  even  among  themselves.  On  the  ether  hand.  Miss  Blenkiat 
sop  returned  their  hatred  with  interest,  because  they  were  so  much  abofs 
her,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  it,  and  used  trerj  mesas 
(though  often  unsuccessfully)  to  keep  her  in  her  own  plaoe  s  but  more 
than  all,  on  account  of  their  almost  unbounded  power  over  Mrs.  Steven* 
son,  which  materially  interfered  with  her  own  plans. 

After  some  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  Mrs.  Steventea 
and  the  Brookses.  Whatever  requirements  they  hsd  made  were  evtdeatly 
agreed  to,  and  Bosamnnd  returned  to  Liscarrol,  but  without  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  would  not  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  felt  content  to  let 
the  blame  rest  upon  herself,  so  that  her  daughter  was  again  received 
into  favour.  She  counted  much  upon  being  able  to  mouhi  Bosammd 
to  her  will  hereafter. 

The  reconciliation  did  not  take  place  too  soon,  A  second  stroke  left 
the  poor  old  lady  helpless  in  body  and  mind.  Jane  Corrigan  now 
thought  it  high  time  to  apprise  the  MacMahons  of  what  so  nairly  con* 
eemed  them,  and  therefore  dispatched  her  nqibew,  Shane  Buie,  to 
Urrisbeg  for  that  purpose.  But  the  boy  knew  merely  the  bare  fact  of 
Mrs.  Stevenson's  dangerous  illness,  and  that  his  aunt  advised  Mrs. 
MacMahon  to  proceed  to  lascarrol  if  sho  wish^  to  se^  hinr  oonsin  aliv* 
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The  erents  aboTe  narrated  were  not  then  known  to  Mra  BCacMahon, 
Imt  I  taike  the  pnTilege  of  historians,  and  give  them  to  the  reader  as 
they  occurred.  What  she  did  hear  was  quite  enough  to  awaken  astonish- 
ment and  pity.  Mrs.  MacMahon  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  unhappy 
state  of  her  aged  relative,  and  grieved  at  the  heartlessnesft  displayed 
towards  her  by  those  upon  whom  she  had  so  long  been  laviihine  every 
conceivable  benefit  in  her  power  to  bestow.  She  sighed  over  their  in- 
gratitude ;  and  mnch  as  she  had  teen  of  the  ungrateful  feeling  too  fre- 
quently displayed  by  the  Brookses,  she  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  its 
appearance  now. 

By  the  time  the  boy  had  told  hia  message  it  was  too  late  for  Mrs. 
MacMahon  to  set  out  on  a  journey  so  long  as  that  to  Lisoarrol,  and  she 
was  (most  unwillingly)  objjgtd  to  postpone  it  till  the  next  morning. 
Bat  in  her  prayers  that  night  she  tpcoially  remembered  her  afflicted 
friend ;  and  for  her  own  self  and  family  fervently  entreated  that  all 
eovetous  desires  and  angry  passions  might  be  mercifully  put  away  from 
them. 
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*'  Her  Mulors  are  a  iollj  crew» 
Stout-hearted,  uthet  and  brave; 
Their  jackets  of  the  deep  sea-bloei— 
Thejr  langh  at  wind  and  wave. 

''  On  top-masty  and  on  deck  the  8ame# 
A  wAdf  undaunted  band ; 
And  well  'tis  known  from  whence  they  camey 
Wherever  they  may  land* 

**  Now  tell  mCf  after  what  I've  said 
'  Consarnmsr'  of  this  hale  crew# 
For  what  was  boundless  ocean  made  ? 
Whyr— made  for  them  to  sail  through  1** 

WiirrsR-arARTSRS  have  yielded  up  their  lonely  craft ;  the  wooUen  shH 
the  glazed  hat,  and  the  colden-lettered  band,  betoken  yachtsmen  aroosiog 
themselves  from  a  darK  season  of  lethargy;  the  copper  is  being  bur- 
nished, the  riffging  assumes  its  neat  arraj,  and  we  are  to  the  fore,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  gam  fresh  laurels,  and  furnish  materials  for  fresh  vans. 
Some  have  been  lenffthened,  others  newly  coppered,  many  a  wdl-kno«n 
hull  appears  as  of  om ;  and  we  hail  new-bom  sea  blossoms  to  contest 
the  palm,  to  run  the  ocean  path  of  rivalry — some  to  conquer,  and  many 
to  relapse  into  mediocrity. 

How  many  hearts  are  now  beating  high  in  anticipation  of  triumph  to 
come  1 — ^how  many  a  fair  scene  is  pictured  of  the  winning  vessd,  the 
echoing  cheer,  the  graceful  speech  of  acknowledgment,  and  the  bright 

eyes  beaming  approval  and •     But  enough,  Mr.  Editor ;  it »  the 

same  little  world  we  live  in  still ;  and  when  we  are  dull  to  the  signd 
gun,  when  the  last  flag  has  waved  over  us,  the  same  scenes  vriU  rectf 
again  until  the  crack  of  doom.  So  be  it--let  the  career  we  ran  be  4- 
hrilliant  inducement  to  those  who  come  after  us  to  do  as  their  fore*! 
fathers  have  done  before,  and  to  maintain  the  dory  and  prestige  of 
noble  pastime  as  becometh  the  sons  of  a  race  wno  triumph  in  the  pr 
boast  of  being  the  masters  of  the  deep.  For  centuries  past  have 
war-ships  maintained  our  nation's  supremacy ;  and  the  sun  has  not 
set  upon  that  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  flag  of  our  country 
not  forth  its  ubiquitous  folds  to  the  breeze  ;  and  to  borrow  a  pi 
terse  as  it  is  expressive,  from  our  foster-brother  "  Jonathan,"  the 
gosies  of  Britain  float  "  every  place  that  it  is  the  least  damp  T  f 
our  ablest  nautical  writers  has  truly  said,  *«  That  the  security  of 
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dams  is  increased  hj  every  man  being  more  or  less  a  sailor  T'    Hinr  we 
not  therefore  say  with  truth  and  pride,  that  our  nineteen  Royal  lacht 
dobs  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  security  of  our  sea-girt  king- 
dom?  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  shores  of  our  isUnds  that  the  flags  of 
our  pleasure  nayy  are  known.    In  the  sunny  south,  in  the  frozen  north* 
on  tneequator,  eastward  and  westward — ^in  Uie  track  ^peaceand  on  the 
trail  (tfwtr— there  wave  the  royal  flass  of  our  yachtsmen,  to  testify  to 
the  troth  of  erery  British  gentleman  beinff  more  or  less  a  sailor.    The 
Aietie  Begions  we  have  rerelled  in ;  the  fidtic  saw  us,  if  small  in  ton- 
otfc^  yet  bold  in  heart;  andoneofthe  first  flags  that  floated  in  triumnh 
mbisk  the  blood-stained  docks  of  Sebastopol,  was  dinilayed  from  tne 
tant  spars  of  a  hardy  ocean  rover  from  the  peaceful  waters  of  the 
Sdent.    But  why  shomd  we  not  be  wanderers  or  the  deep,  and  masters 
of  the  sea  f    Have  we  not  an  example  enough  to  make  the  veriest  landa« 
man  a  saflorf    Our  Queen,  God  bless  herT  as  ardent  a  cruiser  as  the 
ion  e'er  shone  upon,  encouraging  us  by  her  presence,  distinguishing  us 
hfher  &voar,  and  rewarding  us  bv  her  prises.   (Save  the  mark  I  without 
dtmaging  her  exchequer,  she  might  ^;rant  a  few  more.)    Perhaps,  Mr. 
Editor,  some  of  vour  readers  may  smile  credulously  when  they  hear  that 
between  i^o^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (including,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales),  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  pleasure  navy,  at  the 
OMidnaion  of  last  season,  amounted  to  32,507  tons,  builders'  measure* 
ment,  giving  employment  to  more  than  3,000  seamen. 

The  season  of  isiss  has  been  duly  opened  by  the  Club  we  have  be- 
fore remarked  as  being  the  first  on  the  water,  namely,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  8th  of  May,  five  little  S-tonners  assembled  at  Erith  to 
eootend  over  the  well-known  course  for  two  prizes  of  the  value  respee* 
tirely  oi  <iB20  and  j610,  when  the  little  Emilv,  of  8  tons.  Commodore 
Hewett,  a  sloop-ri^red  craft,  beamy  and  shallow,  won  the  maiden  cup 
of  the  season ;  the  valentine,  Mr.  J.  Fradgeley,  bearina;  off  the  second 
priae,  and  beatina;  the  Julia,  Mr.  P.  Turner;  the  Undine,  Mr.  E. 
Searle ;  and  the  Velocity,  Messrs.  Buss  and  Atkins. 

In  our  next  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the  Royal 
Thames  Yacht  Club  and  the  Ranelagh  Yacht  Club  sailing-matches^ 
which  the  late  date  they  take  place  at  prevent  us  doing  in  thu  number* 
nte  following  regattas  are  fixed  in  the  order  and  dates  detailed : — 

Jime  1st Wellin^n  Yacht  Club— Sailing  Match  at  Battersea. 

Entnes  to  dose  May  25th. 

Jane  5th Birkenhead  Model  Yacht  Club. 

Jinie7th Royal  London  Yacht  Club — Sailing  Match;   first  and 

second  classes.  First  dass  prizes — ^^O,  j620,  and 
^10;  second  class,  jB30,  j610,  and  £5.  Course^ 
from  Erith  to  the  Nore-Light  and  back.  Entries  to 
close  May  31st 

Obocfvattions  have  been  made  relative  to  Metropolitan  Yacht  Clubs, 
bd  we  have  heard  it  frequently  stated  that  unless  on  the  seaside,  over* 
Isoking  tbe  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  no  Yacht  Club  could  possibly 
ivry  out  the  objects  of  its  formation  successfuUv.  We  have  always  been 
peatlj  inclined  to  the  same  opinion ;  but  both  the  Royal  Thames  and 
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Boyal  London  Taeht  Olabs,  appear  determined  to  give  pnetbal  piorf 
of  bow  rach  things  can  be  done,  even  in  tbe  beart  of  a  great  Atj. 

JnneSfiud Koval  Mersey  Tacbt  Glub^-SaiUng  Matdiet;   iftt 

class  prite,  £50;   second  dass  priM^  J03O}  tfaiid 

class  price,  i620. 
Jane  28nd Roval  Tbames  Yacbt  CIab---8cbooner  Matdi  i  irsl 

class  prise,  i^L  00;  second  class  prise,  £50.    Contss 

from  Gravesend,  ronnd   tbe  Moase*Ligbt»  and  te 

Greenbithe.    Entries  to  close  June  15tb. 
Jnne  Sdthn Clyde  Model  Tacbt  Clnb--RegatU  at  Gonroik  B§jf  h 

the  Clyde. 

Jane  28th Koyal  Pembroke  Dock  Regatta. 

JuneSOtb Tenby  Regatto;  Caennarthen  Bay,  Bristol  Cbamdi 

30  nantio  miles  f\rom  Pembroke^ 

July  2nd.... Tenby  Regatta.    Second  day. 

July  Srd Birkenhead  Model  Yacht  Cinb— SaiUng  Match. 

July  Ml .....  ...Royal  Thames  Tacbt  Clnb— Sailing  Match }  third  aid 

ft>urtb  class  yachts.    Course  from  Erith  to  the  Obap* 

man  and  back,    first  prise,  i840 1  seeond  priae^  MO, 

with  ^10  for  the  second  boat,  if  fcar  start.    Enttka 

to  dose  June  28th. 
July  6  &  7 ^Swansea  R^tta,  40  nautic  miles  from  Tenby^  Brislol 

Channel. 

Jily  ith Kinsale  Regatta,  18  nautic  miles  from  Cotk  Harboor. 

July  Idft  14 Royal  Cork  Tacbt  Club  Regatta* 

July  30th Royal  London  Tacht  Club— Sailing  Match  Itotliiid  Ass 

jncktn.    first  prize,  i£20 ;  second  pria^  i^lO ;  AM 

prise,  £6.    Entries  to  close  July  12th«    CoursefroB 

Erith  to  Coal  House  Point,  and  back  to  Oreanwieh* 
July  21  ft  fi2...Roral  SC;.  George's  Tacbt  Club  — Regatta  iADaUa 

Bay. 

July  22nd.. .Royal  Southern  Tacbt  Club— R^tta  at  SontliampCMi. 

July  2drd .Clyde  Model  Tadit  Club— R^tta  fai  tiia  beasliM 

Bay  of  Rothesay,  Island  of  Bute,  Frith  of  Clyde. 
July  28th....«...Randagh  Tacbt  Club— SttUng  Match  at  BatMses. 

Entries  to  dose  July  2l8t. 
July  28  ft  29.... Isle  of  Man  Rc^tta,  Douglas  Bvft  76  nautic  ndsS 

from  Kingstown 
Date  not  fixed,  to  follow  Douglas.    Barrow  R^tta,  Piel  of  Fondiqr, 

Morecambe  Bay ;  45  nautic  miles  from  Doo^^  Bqr» 

Isle  of  Man. 
August  2nd...«..Royal  Tacbt  Squadron — Prince  Consort's  Cup. 
August  2nd Royal  Welsh  Tacbt  Club  R^atta,at  Carnarvon,  <m  die 

Menai  Straits. 

August  4th Royal  Tacbt  Squadron — ^Her  Majesty's  Cup. 

August  6th Royal  Tacbt  Squadron— Emperor  Napoleoa'a  Cup. 

August  9th Royal  Victoria  Tacbt  Club  R^tta,  at  Ryds^  Isle  ef 

Wight. 
August  I3th.....Clyde  Model  Tacbt  Club— Corinthian  Mirtch  at  Laigs. 
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▲vg.  86  k  26...B4^al  Western  Taefat  Club  of  Englaiid— Regatta  at 

Plymoath, 
Sept  3rd. Clyde  Model  Taoht  Club— Challenge  Cup  Ifatch  at 

Ihmoon. 

At  the  Royal  Tacht  Squadron  we  find  the  following  arriyals,  sailings, 
and  fitting  outs : — 

May  12th — Lalla  Rookh,  schooner.  Viscount  Bangor,  from  Poole. 
ISthr-^Bdith,  yawl,  John  Bemey,  Esq.,  iVom  Harwich.  8ailed,^^The 
Zee,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Tarfoorough,  for  Weymouth.  Fitting  out. 
--The  Zara,  Commodore  the  Earl  of  WUton;  Derwent,  Charles  Lee. 
Esq.  I  Rattleanake,  R.  Duff,  Esq.  s  Columbine,  R.  H.  Smith  Barry, 
Ssq.  I  Layrock,  Lord  ColyiUe ;  Caprice,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Baring  ( 
Aurora,  Le  Merchant  Thomas,  Esq.;  Eugenie,  Richard  Frankland, 
Bsq. ;  Tiunia,  Robert  SUphenson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  schooner  Leda,  lately  the  property  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams 
Bulkdey,  Bart.,  has  been  sold  to  Henry  John  Adeane,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Cambridgeshire. 

At  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  Ryde,  we  find  the  Destiny 
schooner,  Lieut.-Col.  Grimes ;  the  Cissy,  J.  Dunn,  Esq. ;  Anaconda, 
P.  L.  Powys,  Esq.  s  the  Spell,  H.  S.  Trower,  Esq. ;  Irene,  E.  C. 
Seholefield,  Esq. 

At  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  Station,  the  Harlequin  schooner. 
Cooper  Penrose,  Esq. ;  the  Vigilant  cutter,  J.  C.  Atkms,  Esq. ;  the 
Iris  oatter,  A.  Sayage,  Esq. ;  Elyirfi  cutter,  F.  Holmes,  Esq.  And 
fitting  out,  are  the  Foam  cutter,  Montiford  Longfield,  Esq. ;  and  th* 
OlanoB  cutler.  Major  Longfield. 

At  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Station,  Kingstown,  the  Heroine 
schooner,  Robert  Batt,  Esq.,  Commodore,  Royd  Western  Yacht  Club 
of  Ireland ;  and  sailed  for  Scotland,  the  Gitana  cutter,  J.  Hone,  Esq. ; 
the  Coquette  oatter,  N.  Hone,  Esq.  {  the  Countess  yawl,  --*^  Haugh- 
ton,  Esq. ;  the  Ruby  Queen,  schooner,  Captain  Philip  Cosby  Loyett  $ 
the  Maraquita,  schooner.  Captain  Henry  ;  the  Blanche,  yawl,  T.  Maun« 
sell  Dunleyie,  Esq. ;  the  Snake,  schooner,  J.  Barrett,  Esq. ;  the  Vidette, 
cutter,  T.  W.  Hodgans,  Esq. ;  the  Young  America,  schooner,  R.  Bat> 
tley,  Esq. ;  the  Nymph,  cutter,  N.T.  Arnold,  Esq. ;  the  Petrel,  cutter, 
J.  H.  Townsend,  Esq. ;  the  Mabella,  cutter,  J.  Graham,  Esq. ;  the 
Banshee,  cutter,  R.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  the  Heroine,  cutter,  Rey.  C.  Cor* 
bett  Singleton.  And  fitting  out  are  the  Atlanta,  cutter,  H.  Soo« 
yell,  Esq. ;  the  Banba,  cutter,  W.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.  i  the  Cinderella, 
screw  steam-yacht,  Vice-Commodore  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald ;  the  Bijou, 
R.  D.  Kane,  Esq.  ;  the  Doye,  T.  Kec^h,  Esq. 

Of  the  new  yessels  of  the  season  we  must  mention  Will  Fyfe's  new 
50  ton  clipper,  which  we  are  informed  has  been  called  the  Surge. 
Great  performances  may  be  expected  of  this  yessel.  She  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Charles  Tennant  Couper,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  late  owner  of  the 
Stella.  A  new  cutter  of  80  tons,  called  the  Peri,  has  been  launched  by 
Ratsey,  of  Cowes,  for  N.  J.  Cannon,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  St.  George's 
Yacht  Club ;  and  by  the  the  same  buUders,  a  new  schooner,  to  be  called 
the  Isis,  for  Mr.  Closway,  of  Cowes. 
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Inman  of  Lyinington  has  laancbed  a  new  yawl  of  112  tons  for  Uie 
Earl  of  Londesborough ;  she  is  called  the  UrsuliQe.  Sir  Gilbert  Etrt's 
vessel,  the  Ella,  is  ready  for  sea,  and  the  cutters  Spell  and  Falcon  are 
fitting  out  The  Corsair  schooner  (late  the  Triumvir),  purchased  by 
*  Arthur  Kavenagh,  Esq.,  of  Borris,  sailed  on  the  1 1th  of  the  month  for 
Corfu.  The  Elizabeth,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Wright,  has  beoi 
sold  to  H^  Morant,  Esq.,  and  is  now  undergoing  alterations  on  the 
stocks  of  Inman  at  Lymington ;  she  is  henceforw  to  be  called  La 
Traviata. 

On  the  eastern  coast  we  are  glad  to  see  an  early  stir  also.  Granton 
and  Leith  [will  not  be  behindhuid  this  spring.  The  Stdk,  cutter,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Clvde  by  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  ;  and  the  Sa- 
tellite, latel;^  the  property  of  J.  D.  Douglas,  Esq.,  has  been  purduued 
by  Mr.  Muir  of  Leith.  There  are  at  present  fitting  out  at  LeHh,  the 
Mavis  schooner,  147  tons,  Mr.  Arbnthnot.  The  Breadalbane  schooner, 
40  tons,  Mr.  J.  Cowan.  The  Miranda  schooner,  20  tons,  Mr.  Bromu 
The  Avenger  cutter,  42  tons.  Dr.  Maclean. 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  has  the  fidlovhig 
vessels  on  his  Usts  for  sale: — ^The  Little  Duchess,  12  tons ;  Peri,  18 
tons ;  Hannah,  15  tons. 

Mr.  Wanhil]^  of  Poole,  has  a  beautiful  12  ton  clipper  ready  for  sea. 

The  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland  held  their  Annnal  General 
Meeting  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  same  Officers  and  Conmiittee 
were  re-elected  by  acclamation  for  the  year  1858-59.  Robert  Batt,  Esq., 
Commodore,  Heroine  schooner ;  James  Edward  Stopford,  Esq.,  \^oe- 
Commodore ;  Harry  Bridson,  Esq.,  Rear  Commodore,  Nimrod  <mtter, 
40  tons. 

A  verv  large  accession  of  members  and  yachts  have  been  added  to 
this  Club  this  spring. 

The  Irish  Model  Yacht  Club  have  held  their  First  G^eral  Meeting 
of  the  year ;  they  have  divided  the  yachts  of  the  dub  into  three  daasea 
for  the  purpose  of  match-sailing,  viz. — 15  tons,  10  tons,  and  6  tons. 
Any  yacht  may  enter  for  the  class  above  her  tonnage,  on  payii^  die 
additional  entrance  fee  for  such  class  or  classes  ;  but  her  owner  mut 
declare  half  an  hour  before  the  start  what  class  prize  he  intends  to  nm 
for. 

The  preparations  for  the  Regatta  of  the  Royal  St  George's  Yadtt 
Club  progresses  on  a  scale  that  will  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  ex- 
cept a  fine  rattling  breeze ;  there  will  be  a  very  large  attendance  of 
yachts,  and  no  exertions  are  being  spared  by  the  Committee  for  the  it* 
ception  of  their  numerous  yachtsmen  visitors. 
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There  is  probably  more  money  turned  over  during  the  merry  month 
of  May,  by  racing  men,  than  during  any  other  month  in  the  calendar. 
The  Chester  ocetnrs  in  the  first  portion  of  it,  and  Epsom  in  the  latter. 
Both  meetings  are  widely  known — the  former  from  its  leviathan  Handi- 
e^is,  by  which  the  legs  annually  make  such  nice  meals  off  the  green- 
hans  of  the  Turf;  and  the  latter  by  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  which  are 
"household  words''  in  every  home  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 
But  with  Chester  we  will  commence  our  reminiscences  of  as  pleasant  a 
foar  days  as  we  ever  spent  beneath  its  ancient  walls ;  and,  presuming 
that  few  Irish  sportsmen  are  ignorant  of  its  spedalties^  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  its  antiquities,  or  the  fine  old  houses  that  are  to  be  dis- 
covered  at  the  top  of  curious  passages,  resembling  places  where  treasure 
mi^t  be  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  in  the  days  when  rebels 
really  existed,  or  when  Jewish  goldsmiths  plied  their  calling  in  secrecy, 
but  proceed  to  reproduce  some  of  the  chief  phases  in  the  great  races. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Starkey,  the  owner  o£  Richerman,  were 
in  the  Grosvenor,  with  Kelpie  and  "  the  evergreen  horse,"  and  Mr. 
Mary  sent  his  famous  Two  Thousand  Black  to  oppose  them.  But  all 
to  Bo  purpose ;  for  after  as  fine  a  race  as  was  ever  seen  between  the  lot, 
the  old  horse  won  a-head,  and  there  was  no  denying  that  his  jockey, 
George  Hall,  who  has  been  a  stableman  to  Mr.  Parr  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  who  will  carry  a  sack  of  com  up  a  ladder  as  well  as  any 
fimn-laboorer,  rode  his  horse  with  as  much  ability  as  the  two  cracks 
who  were  opposed.  Throughout  the  week  he  kept  up  his  riding,  but 
we  fear  bis  exehequer  was  not  much  benefitted  by  it ;  for  the  Squire  of 
Wantage  has  always  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  of  giving 
jockeys  the  large  sums  which  we  read  of  them  receiving  after  Derbys 
and  liters,  and  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  with  Wells,  when 
be  won  the  St.  Leger  for  him  with  Saucebox,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
likely  to  alter  his  views  now.  Mr.  Merry's  Sunbeam  shortly  afterwards 
won  the  Palatine  in  such  a  canter  from  Polly  Peachum,  that  a  mania 
set  in  to  back  her  for  the  Cup  ;  and  as  Mr.  M.  joined  in  it,  and  sent 
''a  thaw"  into  the  market,  she  saw  eight  to  one  before  people  hardly 
knew  the  weight  she  would  have  to  carry. 

In  the  evening  we  joined  the  crowd  at  the  Betters'  Rooms,  which 
hardfy  ckserved  their  appellation,  from  the  little  betting  that  was  goinff 
OB  there.  Sweet  William  was  all  the  rage  with  the  gentlemen,  and 
Metiasa  with  the  aristocrats ;  ''although,"  as  a  clever  Scotch  trainer  re- 
marked in  our  hearing,  ''we  do  not  often  hear  of  animals  getting  out  of 
their  graves ;"  and  if  Lord  Clifden's  animal  had  won,  her  victory  might 
eertaiaty  have  been  termed  "  a  resurrection."  Of  the  Wizard  of  the 
North's  pur,  as  the  penny-a-liners  and  advertising  prophets  wiH  term 
John  Scott,  only  the  Peer  was  backed,  we  suppose  because  people  had 
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seen  him  last,  and  had  forgotten  there  was  a  nice  little  .mare  of  Sr 
Charles  Monk's,  called  Vanity,  with  a  nice  little  racing-wdght  of 
6st.  81b.  upon  her,  who  a  year  back  had  done  a  good  thing  at  New- 
market, but  going  amiss  afterwards,  was  never  heard  of  again,  unless 
mentioned  in  some  letter  of  advice  from  a  tout,  or  by  some  casusl 
visitor  at  Whitewell.  During  the  eveniog  many  a  shot  was  fired 
against  Longrange  for  the  Derby ;  but  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Meeting,  there  was  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  put  on  Lord  Derby's  horse,  as  well  as  the  HadjL 

The  following  morning  we  were  all  frightened  from  our  propriety  bj 
the  intelligence  of  the  great  hotel  robbery  at  the  *'  Albion,"  which  is  now 
as  well  known  as  the  famous  one  of  the  Ellesmere  jewels.  Pwukt 
taking  the  cue  from  "  Argus,**  who  we  strongly  suspect  did  not  deal 
with  the  matter  as  fuUy  as  he  could  have  dared,  from  his  intimacy  with 
all  the  victims  of  it,  has  also  given  it  extensive  notoriety,  and  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  sufferers  hear  the  end  of  it  Certainly  having 
recourse  to  a  bedroom-poker  to  open  the  scoundreFs  mouth,  and  make 
him  disgorge  the  fivers  and  fifty  that  he  had  in  it,  was  a  novd  idea ; 
and  when  it  was  carried  out,  in  addition  to  the  plan  of  holding  his  nose, 
it  was  no  wonder  the  combined  measures  were  successful. 

Like  other  idlers,  we  made  our  way  to  the  Police  Court,  to  see  this 
most  enterprising  of  reivers.  We  purposely  use  the  phrase  enter- 
prisins,  because  if  the  individual  in  question  had  known  anything  of 
"  the  life  and  times  "  of  the  party  he  attacked,  their  stalwart  fonn% 
manly  courage,  and  love  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  he  oeitainly 
would  have  drawn  another  cover.  The  Ring  were  amuscni  by  the  cir- 
cumstance beyond  measure,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  he  had  come 
to  their  rooms,  he  might  have  had  a  better  haul ;  but  the^  took  care 
the  following  night  to  make  preparations  to  receive  any  of  his  brethren^ 
In  appearance,  the  fellow  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  the  co- 
conspirators of  Orsini,  and  he  was  just  the  sort  of  person  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  thrown  a  shell  at  a  female  Sovereign,  and  to 
have  come  out  to  a  guillotine  on  a  cold  winter  morning  in  Paris.  Of 
course  he  was  committed  to  the  Sessions,  when  a  second  edition  of  the 
case  will  be  gone  into,  and  it  will  be  some  time  if  ever,  we  imagine,  that 
he  sees  a  Chester  Cup  run  for.  That  he  deserved  his  fate  none  inQ 
deny,  but  many  thought  that  if  he  had  been  a  Sq)oy,  more  violeooe 
could  not  have  been  exhibited  towards  him. 

But  we  are  staying  in  the  police-court  instead  of  on  the  raoe-coon^ 
where  a  pleasanter  scene  awaits  us,  viz.: — sixty  thousand  people 
seated  round  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  awaiUng  patiently  the  issue 
of  the  great  Chester  Cup.  The  Stand  is  crowded  like  the  new  Italitn 
Opera  House,  and  the  noise  from  the  Bookmakers,  in  all  their  varioas 
jarfi;ons,  is  deafening.  In  the  enclosure  where  the  nags  are  saddlod. 
and  parade  in  a  circle,  all  the  talent  and  connoisseurs  in  horseflesh  are 
assembled,  and  many  a  Burleigh  shake  of  the  head  is  given  as  favourite 
after  favourite  goes  out  to  do  battle.  As  the  lot  went  down  the  tftt- 
tade  was  a  g;rand  one,  and  we  pitied  those  who  could  see  no  pleasure 
in  it,  and  thought  that  those  who  promoted  it,  and  took  part  in  it, 
were  doomed  to  be,  at  the  very  least,  uncomfortable,  after  Uiey  had 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil. 
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John  Osborne's  Night  Ranger,  made  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ninning,  and  then  the  Poisoned  Peer  of  Newmarket  took  it  np,  and» 
his  boy  being  nnable  to  hold  him,  he  was  pumped  completely  out,  and 
we  saw  Vanity  coming  to  the  rescue,  and,  after  a  rattling  finish,  jnst 
prcTent  Jack  White,  as  they  call  him  at  Fenimer's,  from  winning  his 
niee  little  bet  of  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred^  which  he  took  when 
Jocelan  had  left  the  paddock. 

Scott's  people  won  a  good  stake,  but  sorely  against  their  will,  for 
they  would  have  hedged  the  money  they  backed  the  mare  for  in  January 
if  d^ey  had  been  able ;  but  as  the  public  would  have  nothing  but  the 
Peer,  they  were  obliged  to  see  it  out,  and  grin  and  bear  it  In  the 
Dee,  on  me  following  day,  Gildermere  gave  the  Ring  a  rare  turn,  for 
eferjhodj  who  had  seen  her  last  year  thought  it  was  any  odds  on  her 
agnnst  such  animals  as  faced  her ;  and  although  she  had  never  been 
tried,  Dawson  put  his  money  on  her  manfully,  and  his  friends  followed 
suit,  and  before  she  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  it  was  plain  she  was  in 
one  of  her  old  humours,  and  that  the  money  was  gone,  and  East 
Langton  won  very  cleverly.  From  the  similarity  of  f^ington's  defeat 
in  the  same  stake,  the  race  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  her  Oaks 
friends  were  more  numerous  than  before,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  she 
did  not  abuse  their  confidence.  The  Stewards'  Cup  was  another  coup 
for  Richerman,  who  could  never  have  won  it  if  that  unlucky  man, 
Hepatica's  jockey,  had  not  broken  his  stirrup-leather  just  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  It  was  thought,  afler  doing  such  a  good  thing,  he  could 
not  have  been  pulled  out  for  the  Cheshire  Stakes ;  but,  amidst  universal 
disapprobation,  he  was  again  saddled,  and  amidst  equally  universal 
satisfaction  he  was  beaten,  for  popular  as  the  old  horse  is,  no  one  with 
any  heart  about  him  could  bear  to  see  him  so  unmercifdl^  abused. 

In  five  hours  afterwards,  by  what  is  called  the  magic  agency  of 
steam,  the  greatest  village  in  the  world  was  reached,  with  no  afler 
thoughts  saTe  those  of  satisfaction  at  our  sojourn  and  our  journey. 

We  now  must  transplant  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  the 
chalky  downs  of  Epsom,  where  the  carnival  of  London  was  being  cele- 
brated in  all  its  brilliancy.  To  witness  it  Parliament  was  adjourned, 
and  Lord  Derby  quitted  for  a  few  hours  his  official  residence  in  Down- 
ing-street,  and  while  walking  beside  his  horse  and  his  trainer,  looked 
like  a  schoolboy  out  for  his  holiday.  The  caricature  of  Punch,  which 
appeared  in  the  morning,  is  stated  to  have  afforded  him  an  infinite 
amount  of  amusement,  and  certainly  a  happier  conception  never  entered 
the  imagination  of  Leach.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  or  the  Broken  Baronet, 
as  the  low  Radical  sporting  papers  used  to  designate  him,  was  equally 
confident  as  the  Premier,  and  in  Grosvenor-square,  on  the  previous 
evening,  at  Lord  Wilton's,  where  all  the  great -guns  of  the  Turf  were 
assembled,  and  where  the  wine-cup  passed  right  merrily,  he  matched 
Fitz  against  Tox.  for  a  thousand,  and  gave  him  weight,  to  run  over  his 
two  middle  miles  at  Newmarket.  Lord  Glasgow,  thus  urged  on  by  the 
Baronet,  followed  suit,  and  boldly  matched  his  Brother  to  Bird-on-the- 
Wing  against  Tox.,  also  over  the  T.  Y.  C,  at  the  same  time  scorning  to 
receive  weight ;  and  we  hope  in  this  instance  the  old  proverb  of  "  Fortune 
favours  the  brave''  may  be  realised. 

As  the  papers  state,  a  finer  Derby  Day  was  never  witnessed,  and  it 
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was  not  too  hot  to  be  disi^reeable.  The  same  nmnber  of  drags  were 
present  as  osmd,  and  the  same  nnmber  of  broughams,  or  *'  loose  boxes,** 
with  their  frail  '*  Trariatas  **  himie  them,  were  also  insible.  The  hm- 
cheons  were  of  the  same  kind  we  haTe  pntaken  of  for  years,  and  not  to 
item  in  Frith's  celebrated  picture  was  wanting. 

Of  the  high-mettled  racers,  Tox.,  Beadsman,  and  Ancient  Bnton 
gave  evidence  of  the  best  training,  and  all  three  joekejs  were  sangdiie. 
When  they  got  off,  which  thej  (ud  very  quickly,  Physician  cnt  oat  tbe 
work ;  and  when  he  was  done  with,  he  was  succeeded  by  P^ter  Bdsiid, 
who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Beadsman,  who  shook  off  Tox.  like  t 
lion  does  the  dew-drop  from  his  mane,  and  put  near  fifty  thousand 
into  Sir  Joseph  Hawle/s  pocket. 

WeEs,  whose  luck  is  wonderful,  rode  with  great  judgment,  and  has  now 
fairly  eot  to  the  top  of  the  tree  by  his  good  conduct  and  talent,  while 
Nat's  fatality  in  the  Derby  stuck  to  him  most  tenaciously.  Many  tkiak 
if  a  more  powerful  jockey,  or  one  longer  in  the  leg  than  N^  as  Sam 
Rogers  for  instance,  who  could  physically  haive  made  more  use  of  Lord 
Derby's  horse,  he  might  have  won ;  but  we  are  increduloQS  cm  that 
point,  as  animals  rarely  mend  after  Nat  has  been  on  them. 

To  the  Oaks  we  haye  neither  time  nor  space  to  deyote  at  present 
And  therefore  when  we  state  to  our  readers,  the  day  was  as  perfeet  t 
one  of  its  kind  as  the  Derby,  and  that  Gildermere  was  restored  to  the 
good  graces  of  her  friends,  and  that  Groyeraess  maintained  her  Newmarket 
reputation,  we  haye  said  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  know,  or  onr- 
selTcs  to  state. 

St.  James. 
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<«  Where  is  tbe  maiden  of  mortal  strain 
That  may  match  with  the  Baron  ef  Triermaia  > 
She  muni  be  lovely,  and  oonstant,  and  kind. 
Holy,  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 
BUthe  of  oheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteousi  and  generous,  and  noble  of  bloodf  *' 

714  pleasast  in  the  green  woods  of  Kimbaeth,  when  the  silrer  dew 
glitters  on  the  whispering  summer  leaves,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
young  Dooming  bears  up  the  first  tender  incense  of  the  opening  flowers- 
awakened  Nature's  fragrant  offering  to  the  kind  sun-god.  But  sadder 
thoughts  oppress  the  maiden's  soul  who  sits  upon  the  mossy  bank 
beneath  King  Cormac's  oak,  where  the  wreathmg  ivy  droops  down 
from  the  mighty  boughs  above  her,  as  though  it  yearned  to  Kiss  her 
soft  pale  cheek.  She  leans  her  head  upon  her  white  hand,  that  is  nigh 
hidden  in  the  heavy  masses  of  dustenng  hair,  black  as  the  moonless 
winter  night ;  her  small  foot  beats  the  ground  with  the  wayward  pulse 
of  dreamy  thought,  and  her  gaze  wanders  far  eastward  over  the  plain, 
where  the  spears  of  the  gathering  hosts  flash  back  the  morning  sun  in 
a  thousand  sparkles. 

But  see  how  she  starts  from  her  dream,  as  the  faint  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoof  flying  at  speed  over  the  plain  falls  upon  her  ear!  Now  it 
rings  quick  and  sharp  upon  the  beaten  path — then  low  and  hollow  on 
the  soft  green  turf ;  and  anon  the  slackened  footfall  echoes  through  the 
arching  forest,  till  right  beneath  the  maiden's  seat  you  may  hear  the 
light  spring  of  the  rider  to  earth.  The  flush  on  her  small,  proud 
features,  and  the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  seen  through  the  heaving 
mantle,  tell  that  she  knows  well  the  light,  Arm  tread  that  comes 
bounding  upwards  through  the  rustling  boughs.  Well  may  the  proud 
blush  mantle  to  her  forehead — well  may  her  throbbing  heart  beat  fast. 
Wide  Erin  could  not  match  that  noble  form  that  springs  to  meet  her, 
bending  his  towering  crest  beneath  the  drooping  branches;  and  ere  the 
shaken  dewdrops  fall  to  earth,  her  slowing  cheek  is  hidden  upon  the 
warrior's  hroad  breast ;  for  Deirdre,  the  fairest  maiden  in  Uliadh,  is 
the  betrothed  of  Connor  the  King,  but  she  is  the  beloved  of  Naisi  the 
son  of  Usna.  And  Naisi  left  the  gathering  hosts  that  he  might  speak 
one  short  word  of  gladness  to  Deirdrl  ere  he  started  northward  to  meet 
the  fierce  Firbolg.  And  raising  her  head  gently,  he  put  back  the 
heavy  tresses  from  her  cheek  with  soft  tenderness,  and  he  said — 

«<  Weep  not  now,  light  of  my  soul !  thy  soldier's  heart  must  be  hard 
and  cold  as  the  ice  on  £ma,  but  thy  tears  would  melt  it  like  the  summer 
vol-    III-  2  D 
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dew.  Let  thbe  eye  flash  high  as  ever  it  shone  at  tale  of  wrong  or 
triamph ;  for  the  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  no  longer  seek  thee  by 
Btealthy  as  a  boy  robs  an  eagle's  eyrie>  but  claim  thee  as  mine  own  by 
choice  and  destiny,  on  the  open  earth,  and  before  the  broad  son  that 
now  looks  kindly  on  us.  The  clans  have  chosen  me  leader  of  the 
hosting ;  and  if  I  come  back  with  life,  I  will  lay  the  crown  of  Connaaght 
at  thy  feet.  Then  speak  thy  choice  before  the  people,  and  with  mine 
arm  even  thus  around  thee,  let  them  heed  well  their  crests  who  m 
thee  nay ;  for  when  their  cause  is  right.  Clan  Usna  can  sweep  throngb 
the  best  in  Erin,  like  flame  through  stubble." 

Then  Deirdr6  looked  up  at  him  with  speaking  eyes,  whose  depths 
drowned  their  colour,  like  the  clear  ocean  when  you  look  fathoms  down 
into  it. 

*' Alas!"  said  she,  "thou  knowest  not  a  true  woman's  ambition.  I 
care  not  whether  thou  wert  King  of  Connaught  or  Thanist  of  Usna— to 
me  it  is  enough  that  thou  art  Naisi ;  and  though  thy  spear  and  slinc 
were  thine  only  heritage,  and  thy  dog  thy  only  following,  I  would 
rather  roam  the  free  forest  with  thee,  than  share  the  blood-stained 
throne  of  hateful  Eman." 

And  Naisi  smiled  fondly  upon  her,  and  said — 

**  Eagles  mate  but  with  eagles,  nor  can  the  stately  hind  hide  her 
head  beneath  the  lowly  fern  like  the  timid  hare ;  and  so  destiny  hath 
thrown  across  thy  fair  brow  the  pensive  shadow  of  a  crown." 

But  Deirdre  shuddered,  and  pressing  Naisi's  arm  close,  she  said — 

"  Destiny  hath  given  me  other  and  more  fearful  forebodings.  Thrice 
this  night  have  I  seen  the  same  fearful  vision,  and  thrice  awaked  in 
trembling  terror.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  alone  on  the  phdn  of 
Eman  in  the  darkness ;  but  over  the  great  rath  there  hung  a  strange 
red  shadow,  shedding  down  a  faint  and  lurid  light,  like  the  angry  glare 
of  a  thunder-cloud.  And  there  was  no  sound,  but  the  hushed  night- 
winds  passed  by  with  a  low  moaning,  as  if  they  whispered  to  the  world 
of  some  fearful  coming  doom.  And  I  was  very  lonely,  and  called  on 
thee  through  the  darkness,  and  always,  after  a  space,  thy  voice 
answered  me,  but  it  was  low,  and  faint,  and  far  away,  like  a  memoiy 
of  the  past,  and  so  I  awoke.  And  twice  the  vision  came  upon  me  thus ; 
but  the  third  time  I  heard  thy  voice  calling  to  me  from  the  rath,  and  I 
passed  up  through  that  terrible  light  till  I  reached  the  Hall  of  the  Red 
Branch;  and  within  it  all  was  darkness,  and  the  arms  clashed  and 
tinkled  faintly  on  the  walls  as  the  night-breeze  stirred  them.  Then 
one  flash  of  red  light  shot  through  the  hall,  filling  it  for  an  instant  like 
the  noonday  sun,  and  I  saw  the  feast  spread,  but  the  seats  were  emptft 
all  save  the  royal  chair;  and  I  saw  the  king  sitting  alone  in  the 
silence,  as  though  he  were  carved  in  stone,  but  his  face  was  fearful  to 
look  upon,  and  I  cried  out  and  awoke.  And  the  birds  were  singing 
sweetly  in  the  pleasant  morning  ;  but  as  I  looked  forth,  the  king  came 
down  from  the  Fire  Tower,  and  though  he  was  far  off,  his  face  seemed 
pale  and  terrible  to  look  on,  even  as  in  my  dream.  And  as  he  went 
towards  the  rath  he  was  met  by  Barach  the  Wolf,  the  son  of  Leide, 
and  they  talked  long  snl  earnestly  together.  Once  I  cared  not  nor 
thought  upon  their  cruelty  or  cunning,  but  now  I  fear  all  things  for 
thee,  as  the  timid  bird  trembles  for  her  nest.     And  so  if  Barach  the 
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Wolf  goes  with  thee  to  the  war,  I  shall  not  rest  hj  night  or  dhj,  and 
then  if  thou  dost  not  come  soon  again,  Deirdr6  will  die." 

And  Naisi*s  soul  swelled  up  in  his  bosom  at  her  words,  but  he  strove 
to  comfort  her,  and  said — 

*•  Core  of  my  heart !  this  shadow  will  pass  away  from  thee  like  a 
doad  from  the  face  of  the  summer  sun,  for  ere  this  waning  moon  begins 
again  to  increase,  I  will  return  to  claim  thee.  Fear  not  Barach ; 
though  he  be  greedy  and  fierce,  he  will  not  harm  a  brother  of  the  Red 
Branch  ;  and  though  King  Connor  be  proud  and  mighty,  and  though 
he  loves  not  Clan  Usna,  he  will  not  stoop  to  secret  revenge  like  a 
creeping  coward." 

But  Deirdre  would  not  so  be  comforted,  saying — 

"  Alas,  thou  knowest  not  Connor ;  there  is  innocent  blood  on  his 
bands  already.  1  have  seen  before  that  fearful  look  upon  him,  even  as 
I  saw  it  in  my  dream — even  as  I  saw  it  this  morning.  'Twas  thus  he 
stood  before  me  the  uight  he  slew  the  poor  queen." 

But  Naisi  said,  quickly— 

**  Nay,  Deirdre,  thou  shalt  not  wrong  him  thus ;  she  died  by  the 
hands  of  Congal  Breac,  with  whom  she  fied." 

Then  Deirdre  started  back  from  Naisi* s  arm,  her  eyes  flashing 
brightly  whilst  she  said — 

*  ••  Naisi,  thou  wrongest  her,  and  they  lied  like  foxes  who  told  thee 
thus.  Congal  wooed  her  in  her  father's  house  before  she  saw  Connor, 
and  then,  like  a  beaten  cur,  he  came  to  £man  with  smooth  face,  to 
avenge  his  slighted  pride  by  sowing  jealousy  between  them.  He  lured 
her  out  to  meet  him  by  night  with  a  black  lie,  that  a  messenger  from 
her  father  awaited  her,  but  Connor  tracked  her  and  slew  them  both — 
him  as  he  deserved,  but  she  had  never  wronged  him,  even  in  thought. 
Young  as  I  was,  she  died  that  night  in  my  arms,  and  she  told  me  all, 
while  I  strove  to  stanch  her  poor  ebbing  life-blood.  But  when  her 
voice  failed,  I  heard  a  wild  cry  behind,  and  little  Moma  came  in  pale 
and  dripping  from  the  storm,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  mother. 
Then  the  poor  queen  opened  her  eyes,  and  I  saw  her  look  towards  the 
doorway,  and  she  smiled  a  faint  sweet  smile,  and  held  forth  her  hand, 
for  she  could  not  speak.  And  when  1  looked  round  the  king  was 
standing  behind  me ;  and  when  she  stretched  towards  him,  that  terrible 
look  passed  over  his  face,  and  dashing  his  clenched  hand  against  the 
doorpost,  he  went  out  into  the  night.  Poor  queen  I  she  never  thought 
harm  to  any  through  her  gentle  life.  She  was  like  Morna,  but  sofler, 
and  without  her  proud  glance  ;  and  I  think  the  king  loved  her,  if  he 
ever  loved  any.  And  now  he  hath  betrothed  me,  because  Cathbad 
the  Seer  read  in  my  destiny  that  I  should  wed  with  the  mightiest  in 
Erin ;  but  he  shall  never  lead  me  Hving  to  the  Rath  of  £mao,  though 
my  father  fears  him,  and  deems  me  foolish  and  Toilful." 

And  Naisi,  looking  fondly  in  her  eyes,  said — 

**  Each  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  hath  strengthened  my  heart 
more  than  a  thousand  spears,  for  I  feel  now  that  my  cause  is  right ; 
and  thou  shalt  know  ere  another  moon  that  Cathbad  spoke  truly,  for 
thou  shalt  wed  with  the  mightiest  in  Erin." 

.  And,  looking  down,  he  saw  the  hosts  moving  northwards  in  a  glit- 
tering line ;  and  so  they  two^  hand  in  hand^  went  down  towards  the 
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plain,  the  noblest  pair  in  Erin.  But  as  the  parted  boughs  dosed 
behind  them,  there  was  a  rustling  in  Connac*8  Oak,  and  a  tall  man 
dropped  lightly  to  the  earth.  He  was  strong-limbed  and  active,  but  his 
led  arm  was  bound  up  as  though  it  had  been  wounded.  There  was  a 
look  of  triumphant  malice  gleaming  in  his  eje  as  he  listened,  motion- 
less, till  the  last  sound  of  their  lingering  footsteps  died  away  nnon  his 
ears ;  then,  with  the  long,  stealthy  stride  of  a  hunted  wolf»  he  raa» 
ikirtiDg  the  wood  northwiml,  towards  the  Rath  of  Eman. 


CHAPTEB  TI. 
BARACH  THB  WOLF. 


'*  Despite  his  riches,  power,  and  pelC 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self; 
Livinff  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  earth,  from  whence  he  sprang^ 
Unwepty  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 


When  the  king  left  the  Fire  Tower  the  grcnr  mist  of  morning  WM 
rising  from  the  vallies,  and  the  gentle  breeze  blew  fresh  and  cool  upon 
his  brow.  Then  the  heavy  thoughts  of  his  soul  cleared  off,  like  evil 
dreams ;  and  when  he  saw  the  people  mustering  far  off  upon  the  plain, 
and  heard  the  shouting  of  the  warriors,  his  eye  lighted  with  a  leader^s 

Eride,  and  he  raised  his  lofty  head  as  haughtily  as  a  mighty  oak  that 
ath  bent  for  a  moment  before  the  sweeping  blast.  Then  he  drew^a 
deep  breath,  and  turning,  strode  towards  the  Rath  ;  and  as  he  went  a 
man  came  forth  to  meet  him.  He  was  strong  of  frame,  but  meagre,  and 
walked  with  head  stretched  out,  and  the  firm  gliding  pace  of  a  creeptnt 
fox.  Mirth  nor  sorrow,  love  nor  hatred,  had  ever  sent  one  drop  of 
human  blood  from  his  cold  heart  to  stain  the  paleness  of  that  smooth, 
sallow  cheek,  nor  ever  had  fear  or  anger  moved  those  thin  lips  from 
their  firm,  close  set ;  but  the  small,  deep  eyes  never  rested  from  their 
keen,  roving  glance,  like  the  treacherous  sidelong  look  of  a  suspidoiis 
wild  boar.  And  he  stood  before  the  king ;  but  ere  he  opened  hit  lipi 
to  speak,  there  came  a  mighty  shout  from  the  people  pealing  along  the 
plain.    And  the  king  asked  quickly,  *<  Whence  comest  thou,  BaraidiT^ 

And  he  answered,  "  I  come  from  the  assembly  on  the  plain.'* 

••  Why  do  the  people  shout  thus  V 

"  They  have  even  now  chosen  a  leader.** 

And  the  king  frowned  impatiently ;  but  ere  the  question  left  Ul 
tongue  the  other  added,  "They  have  chosen  Naisi  the  son  of  Vuntu* 

Then  another  thrilling  shout  rose  up,  ringing  through  the  momiM 
air,  and  the  king's  brow  became  black  as  night  again,  and  he  aske{ 
"  Who  sooke  for  me  ?  Was  there  no  voice  for  the  king?  Speak,  maal 
Are  words  gold,  that  thou  dolest  them  out  thusf  And  he  aciled 
Baraoh's  arm  in  his  angry,  crushing  grasp ;  but  the  Wolf  answered  in 
bit  slow^  imnovdd  tone,  '<  Clan  Radri  toyet  tbe  kioft  but  •&  UbtH 
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lores  Clan  Usna,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  fighting  where  thou  eftnst  not 
win.  Naisi  is  thj  serrant  now ;  but  had  thj  name  been  raised  against 
his,  the  people  would  hare  placed  him  in  the  king's  house  ere  they  went 
forth  against  the  Firbolg." 

"  Ay  !  by  the  bones  of  Mac  Fintain,  he  carries  his  crest  higl^  among 
the  people.  The  gabbliog,  thankless  fools!  I  bore  scars,  teaching 
them  to  conquer,  while  he  was  puling  in  his  cradle ;  and  now  they  follow 
him  and  his  girl-faced  brothers,  as  though  no  other  warriors  in  tlrin 
could  lead  them  to  tictory.  So  let  him  follow  his  destiny  :  if  he  crosses 
my  path  to  his  hurt,  it  is  not  of  my  seeking.  But  if  I  hear  truly,  or 
can  myself  read  aught  of  lovers*  looks,  he  would  dare  to  steal  the  heart 
of  my  betrothed.  Hast  thou  not  heard  this,  Barach ;  for  thine  eyes  or 
ears  never  miss  aught  that  is  evil  ?"  ^^ 

And  Barach  answered  slowlv,  "  Tis  said  that  they  are  the  fairest 

Eair  that  ever  loved  in  Erin,  but  if  thou  yieldest  the  maiden  to  Naisi, 
e  will  follow  thee  faithfully  for  ever ;  for  Clan  Usna  are  honourable 
and  just." 

As  he  spoke,  the  faint  shadow  of  a  sneer  passed  over  his  pale  fac^. 
The  king  bit  his  lips  till  the  bbod  started. 

"  The  black  plague  wither  thy  wolf's  heart,  with  its  cold  counsel. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  lie  down  to  be  trodden  over  ?  I  tell  thee  I 
would  not  give  her  for  all  the  treasure  in  thy  dwelling,  though  thou 
hast  buried  there  what  might  buy  half  Ulster." 

Then  Barach's  small  eyes  twinkled  anxiously,  and  his  face  seemed  to 
sharpen,  and  he  said  hastily,  *'  Nay,  nay ;  they  lie  who  told  the  king 
that  I  have  hidden  wealth.  My  clan's  cattle  perished  in  the  great 
murrain,  and  when  the  drought  came  afterwards,  and  withered  up  the 
com,  I  was  compelled  to  expend  my  substance  to  feed  them  ;  and  now  I 
am  poor  and  solitary,  since  my  mother  died  in  the  sickness." 

But  the  king  smiled  grimly,  saying,  "Thou  art  sorely  belied  then, 
friend  ;  for  'tis  said  that  thou  didst  sell  all  the  youth  of  thy  clan  for 
bondsmen  to  menstealers  from  the  Firbolg,  and  that  thou  didst  starve 
thy  mother  in  the  famine,  and  hast  scarce  survived  thyself,  as  in  truth 
thy  hungry  looks  declare.  But  fear  not  for  thy  wealth ;  what  thou  hast 
I  helped  thee  to  win,  and  I  would  now  increase  rather  than  diminish 
thy  store.  But  thy  counsel  I  would  have,  for  I  have  ever  fbund  thee 
wise  and  brave.     1  will  yield  neither  my  crown  nor  my  betrothed." 

And  Barach  said,  **  May  the  king  long  enjoy  both ;  but  if  he  yields 
not  the  maiden  to  the  son  of  Usna,  the  son  of  Usna  must  die.  The 
voices  which  gave  him  the  leadership  would  give  the  crown  of  Con- 
naught,  were  it  vacant ;  and  if  he  return  thus  victorious  from  the  war» 
he  will  be  doubly  daneerous,  therefore  he  must  never  measure  strength 
with  the  king,  and  so  he  must  die.  Let  the  king  then  remain  at  Eman^ 
and  Clan  Rudri  with  him,  as  though  he  would  protect  the  land  against 
the  men  of  Leinster ;  and  let  him  send  forth  on  every  side,  and  bring 
in  bondsmen  and  strangers  as  mercenaries,  and  so  strengthen  himself 
in  his  place.  I  will  go  with  the  hosts  to  the  war,  and  if  the  king^a 
enemies  return  in  safety,  let  him  never  more  have  faith  in  Barach." 

But  the  king  shuddered,  and  muttered  to  himself,  '*  More  blood  I 
Oh,  Moma,  thme  is  red  on  my  soul  this  day  I"  And  he  frowned,  and 
said  to  Barach,  **  Nay,  there  must  be  no  blood ;  take  them  by  forct  Or 
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guile,  and  sell  them  to  the  Firbolg  if  thoa  wilt,  bat  thou  shalt  not  sbj 
them." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barach,  "  we  will  sell  them  to  the  Firbolg,  that  all  Erin 
may  join  to  ransom  them,  and  thy  throne  will  scarce  pay  the  eric  of 
their  wrong.  But  if  the  king  fears  blood,  let  him  yield  the  maiden  and 
the  matter  is  ended." 

Then  the  king's  wrath  blazed  np  till  his  mighty  frame  trembled. 

*<Thou  cursed,  caitiff  wolf  P'  he  thundered,  *'darest  thou  taont  me 
with  fear,  or  dost  thou  deem  it  courage  to  stab  a  sleeping  foe  ?  Ay,  I 
tell  thee  Connor  Mac  Nessa  doth  fear  murder,  for  he  neter  atmck  bat 
at  the  face!" 

But  Barach's  pale  face  changed  not,  nor  did  his  eye  quail  for  an  in- 
stant before  the  king's  wrath,  and  he  answered  in  tne  same  slow,  nn- 
moyed  tone,  *'  Be  it  as  the  king  wills  ;  but  the  sons  of  Usna  have  never 
done  aught  for  me  that  I  should  spare  them.  If  they  fall  there  will  be 
a  burst  of  anger  from  the  people — a  cry  for  vengeance ;  but  if  the  king 
strengthen  himself,  and  meet  it  with  a  strong  hand,  they  will  be  for- 
gotten ere  the  grass  grows  on  their  cairns.  Let  the  king,  then,  weigh 
the  matter  well,  and  when  he  hath  determined  it  in  his  mind,  let  him 
send  his  skean  (dagger)  to  me  to  the  camp  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty 
messenger.  If  the  blade  be  bright,  then  shall  not  a  hair  be  harmed 
on  Clan  Usna's  head  for  Barach ;  but  if  there  be  blood  on  it,  the  king^s 
enemies  shall  die,  either  by  the  spears  of  the  Firbolg,  or  by  some  sore 
hand." 

Then  Barach  bent  his  head  before  the  king,  and  turning,  he  went 
towards  the  host,  with  stealthy  pace  and  outstretched  neck.  And  the 
king  passed  slowly  towards  the  Rath,  pondering  as  he  went. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 
THE   KING*8   SKEAN. 

Westwards  from  Eman,  by  the  dark  pinewood  of  Gaira,  where  the 
cliff  hangs  over  the  great  northern  pass,  there  rises,  straight  with  the 
steep  rock  side,  a  grey  ruin,  whose  massive  stones  were  piled  by  the 
mighty  hands  of  giants  of  old  ;  but  part,  long  ages  back,  had  been  reot 
by  heaven's  thunder,  and  toppled  crashing  inwards.  'Twas  said  the 
last  giant-king  lay  buried  beneath,  with  his  helmet,  and  torque,  and 
sword-hilt  of  rich,  red  gold,  whose  weight  all  the  herds  of  Enn  could 
not  buy ;  but  all  the  armies  of  Erin  could  not  raise  the  royal  cairn  that 
lay  piled  above  him.  And  now  two  gentle  maidens  sat  there  amid  the 
waving  ferns  and  rustling  ivy,  watching  earnestly  the  pass  beneath. 
Lovely  they  were,  as  ever  the  burning  summer  glance  of  the  warm  sun- 
god  looked  down  on,  but  not  alike  their  beauty.  And  she  whose  form 
was  straight  and  slender  as  a  forest  hind,  wreathing  her  arm  round  her 
companion,  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  till  her  own  dark  locks  mingled 
with  the  other's  clusters  of  sunny  gold,  and  she  said — 

**  Look,  Moma,  they  are  coming  up  now  to  the  pass,  ^(se,  Cuchullin 
is  leading.  Know  you  not  his  manner  of  resting  his  axe  upon  his  thigh, 
and  how  his  black  steed  tosses  bis  head  and  prances  sidelong.  Oh  I  hi> 
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t  ntble  soldier.  And  that  next  him  is  old  Amergin.  I  can  see  his  grey 
locks,  and  the  crown  he  wears  round  his  cathbarr  (helmet)  glittering 
frcm  hence.  But  who  is  the  mighty  warrior  with  the  raven's  wing  on 
his  crest,  and  the  bright  torque  shining  on  his  broad  breast  ?  Look  I 
look  I  Morna  ;  as  I  live  'tis  thy  big  lover,  Connal  the  Unforgiving." 

And  Morna's  small,  red  lip  trembled  with  anger,  though  the  tear 
swam  in  her  blue  eye,  and  she  said,  "  Nay,  nay,  Deirdre,  he  is  no  lover 
of  mine;  I  hate  him  with  his  black,  fierce  look  and  cruel  soul.  And 
thou  shalt  not  mock  me  thus,  Deirdr6,  because  thou  hast  no  heart,  and 
mine  is  heavy.**     And  she  drew  herself  angrily  from  Deirdr^'s  arm. 

But  Deirdre  took  her  hand  again,  saying  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 
"  Dearest  Morna,  I  spoke  not  with  my  heart,  and  ere  my  tongue  shall 
vex  thee  I  will  bite  it  out.  I  spoke  but  to  make  thee  smile,  but  the 
ffrief  which  is  heaviest  on  both  our  hearts  started  the  waiting  tear. 
Look  at  me,  Morna." 

And  Morna  turned,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  friend,  she 
kissed  her  fondly.  And  then  they  leaned  in  silence  on  the  moss-grown 
wall,  side  by  side,  drawn  together  till  their  sofl  cheeks  touched,  while 
troop  by  troop,  and  clan  by  clan,  with  clashing  arms  and  ringing  tiom- 
pans,  the  armies  of  Uladh  passed  beneath  them ;  till,  as  the  Last  squad- 
ron came  wheeling  round  the  base  of  the  grey  rock,  Morna  said,  sud- 
denly, **  See,  Deirdre,  the  son  of  Usna !'' 

And  Deirdre  looked  down  eagerly,  but  a  shade  of  disappointment 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  said,  "  Nay,  Morna ;  it  is  hb  brother.*' 

But  Morna  heeded  her  not,  for  her  thoughts  went  with  her  eyes,  as 
she  gazed  down  earnestly  beneath  her,  and  two  tall  warriors  came  slowly 
up  the  pass.  Alike  they  were  in  their  noble  bearing;  and  their  fair, 
brown  hair  curled  to  their  shoulders  in  heavy  clusters  ;  but  he  who 
rode  00  the  farther  side  had  his  face  turned  eastwards,  and  was  looking, 
lingeringly,  towards  the  Rath  of  Eman.  And  Morna,  leaning  over, 
wliXipered  earnestly,  "  Ardan,  my  noble  Ardan  I"  but  her  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  footsteps  of  the  horses.  Then  tearing  an  ivy  bough, 
she  threw  it  in  their  path,  and  the  nearest  rider  looked  up  and  smiled, 
and  seizing  his  brother  by  the  arm,  he  pointed  upwards  to  the  maidens. 
Then  Ardan  looked  up,  and  his  white  forehead  flushed  with  pleasure, 
and  turning,  he  beckoned  to  another  behind  him,  and  two  more  horse- 
men came  up,  one  towering  above  them  all  by  the  head,  whose  look 
and  bearing  would  mark  him  leader  among  ten  thousand ;  the  other, 
meagre  and  knotty  in  his  frame,  and  with  pale,  sallow  face,  who  rode 
with  his  head  stretched  forward,  turning  neither  upwards  nor  to  either 
side,  though  nought  around  him  escaped  for  one  instant  the  roving 
glance  of  his  small,  restless  eye. 

And  the  stately  warrior,  following  Ardan's  glance,  looked  upwards, 
and  he  met  the  eyes  of  Deirdre  in  one  long,  loving  gaze ;  and  then, 
waving  his  hand,  they  passed  onwards,  turning  often  with  fond  look 
and  beckoned  farewell,  till  Naisi*s  tall  crest  sunk  in  the  distance  beyond 
the  low  green  hills  of  Ardmacha.  Then  Morna  threw  herself  on 
Deirdre's  bosom,  and  wept  long  and  wildly,  like  a  forsaken  child.  And 
Deirdre  strove^to  comfort  her,  but  her  own  eye  was  dry  and  tearless, 
and  her  cheek  was  pale  as  the  summer  moonlight;  for  her  heart  sunk 
within  her  when  she  saw  the  ungainly  form  and  sidlow  look  of  Barach 
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the  Wolf  gliding  like  some  foul  spirit  of  darkness  among  the  riortcMtft 
sons  of  Usna ;  but  she  closed  her  heart  upon  her  fears,  nor  told  Du^ht 
of  them  to  Morna,  but  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  her,  and  broaglit  her 
tenderly  with  her  to  her  father's  dwelling  in  the  wood  of  RimbMth. 

'Twas  noon  far  out  in  the  forest.  One  single  fleecy  eload  faong 
motionless  in  the  broad  blue  sky,  Uke  a  seagull  sleeping  on  bis  win^. 
Not  a  tender  leaf  trembled  in  the  breezeless  air,  and  the  glowing  light 
fell  through  the  latticed  branches,  and  lay  on  the  ground  in  goldea 
network.  All  the  bright  morning  long  the  arching  forests  had  echoed 
the  shouting  of  the  hunters  and  the  deep  baying  of  hounds,  and  now 
the  King  of  Ulster  rested  from  the  chase  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  a 
spreading  oak,  and  he  slumbered  lightly,  resting  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  His  grey  dogs  slept  around  him,  and  the  huntsmen  and  gillict 
talked  whisperingly  apart.  Then  the  footfall  of  a  man  treading  lightly 
on  the  withered  branches  of  the  forest  met  the  ears  of  Cushrae,  the 
king's  favourite  hound,  as  he  lay  at  his  feet,  and  he  growled  fiercely  in 
his  sleep.  Then  each  dog  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  howled  defiance  at 
the  stranger ;  but  ere  the  startled  king  could  reach  his  boar-spear,  a 
tall  man  passed  swifl  and  harmless  through  the  hounds  (who  seemed 
to  know  him  for  a  friend),  and  stood  before  the  king.  He  was  a 
strong,  fierce-eyed  man,  and  his  lefl  arm  was  swathed  in  a  blood- 
stained bandage,  and  he  said — 

'*  1  have  sought  the  king  since  dawn,  to  show  hid  what  mine  eyss 
have  witnessed." 

Then  he  spoke  long  and  earnestly  in  low  tones,  and  as  he  talked*  the 
king*s  face  became  deadly  pale,  though  he  spoke  not ;  but  when  the 
man  had  made  an  end  of  his  tale,  he  drew  forth  his  skean,  and  dipping 
it  in  the  blood  of  a  slain  deer  which  lay  yet  warm  before  him,  he  gave 
it  to  the  tale-bearer,  and  said — 

"  Haste  hence,  rest  not  till  thou  overtake  the  hosting,  and  give  my 
skean  secretly  to  Barach  the  son  of  Leid^ ;  and  heed  well  that  thoa 
wipe  not  the  blood  from  the  blade." 

So  the  man  went,  with  a  look  of  cursed  malice  gleaming  in  his  eye. 
But  the  king  rested  not  longer,  but  calling  to  his  attendants,  he  went 
forth  again  to  the  chase,  and  sprang  wildly  into  the  woods,  shootiDg  to 
his  hounds  till  the  forest  rang  again. 
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BATTLB-PAIN  TBBi. 

BATn.E8>  both  bj  land  and  sea,  have  been  a  faTourite  subject  with 
many  artists  erer  smce  the  inyention  of  painting;  and  such  representa- 
tiona,  when  executed  with  skill  and  spirit,  have  at  all  times  been  highly 
Tshied.  PHny  tells  ns  that  the  picture  for  which  Candaules,  King  of 
Lydia,  paid  its  weight  in  gold,  was  a  battle-piece  by  Bularchus,  repre- 
senting a  combat  between  the  Lydians  and  Magnetes.  Panaenus,  a 
brother  of  the  great  Phidias,  executed  a  painting  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  which  was  placed  in  the  Paecile  at  Athens,  and  is  mentioned 
both  by  Phny  and  Pausanias;  and  Parrhasius  furnished  the  designs 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee,  which  were  after- 
wards carved  on  the  shield  of  Phidias's  brazen  statue  of  Minerva. 
Pamphilus  also,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  Greece,  painted  two 
celebrated  battle-pieces,  whose  titles  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  one 
depicting  a  combat  fought  at  Phlius  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other 
a  naval  victofy  gained  by  the  Athenians ;  and  among  the  works  of 
ApeOes,  the  greatest  painter  of  antiquity,  Pliny  mentions  a  picture  of 
Neoptolemns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  fighting  with  the 
Parisians.  We  are  further  told,  that  Aristides  of  Thebes  painted  a  pic- 
tore  of  a  captured  city,  in  which  all  the  horrors  of  war  and  carnage 
were  most  tonchingly  depicted:  among  others,  an  infant  crawling 
towards  the  breast  of  its  wounded  mother,  who,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  aware  of  it,  and  afraid  lest  the 
child  should  snck  blood  instead  of  milk  from  her  exhausted  breast. 
The  same  artist  also  executed  for  Mnason,  the  tyrant  of  Elatea — a  great 
Mtron  of  Art  in  those  distant  days— a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  containing  100  figures,  for  each  of  which  he  was  paid  ten 
minae,  or  upwards  of  iC30  of  our  money. 

To  descend  to  more  modern  times,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  artists 
exerting  their  powers  in  the  production  of  battle-pieces,  and  some 
painters  of  high  abihty  entirely  devoting  themselves  to  this  style  of  art, 
while,  among  these  last,  there  are  several  whose  lives  abound  in  ad- 
ventures and  perils,  arising  from  the  boldness  with  which  they  rushed 
into  scenes  of  danger  and  death,  in  order  to  be  able  to  portray  their 
favourite  subjects  with  that  vividness  and  reality  which  a  close  study  of 
nature  can  alone  confer.  When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo 
competed  for  the  honour  of  painting  in  fresco  the  great  Council  HaU  in 
the  ralazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  each  selected  a  battle-piece  on  which 
to  display  his  utmost  skill ;  Leonardo  choosing  for  his  subject  the  defeat 
of  the  Milanese  by  the  Florentines  in  1440,  which  contained  the  famous 
^up  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard ;  and  Michel  Angelo  representing 
an  incident  previous  to  the  same  battle,  where  a  body  of  Florentine 
soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo,  are  surprised  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
mmttKmfaig  them  to  the  combat.    One  of  Raphael's  finest  frescoes  In 
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the  Hall  of  Constantine  in  the  YaticaD,  depicts  the  battle  between  tbat 
Emperor  and  his  rival  Maxentias ;  and  Julio  Romano's  grandest  work  in 
the  Palazzo  del  Te,  at  Mantua,  represents  the  combat  between  Japiter 
and  the  Titans.  These  great  men,  however,  only  occasionally  devoted 
themselves  to  this  department  of  Art,  while  others,  also  of  remarkable 
genius,  have  made  it  their  principal  study.  Among  the  ablest  of  these 
was  Aniello  Falcone,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  and  among  the  best  pupils  of  Ribera.  He  was  bom  in 
1600,  and  died  in  1665.  He  was  the  first  considerable  painter  of  battle* 
pieces,  in  which  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  talent — painting  them 
both  of  large  and  small  size,  and  selecting  his  subjects  both  from  sacred 
and  profane  history.  He  showed  great  variety  and  fertility  of  inTention 
in  the  dresses,  arms,  and  features  of  the  combatants.  The  expression 
and  action  of  his  figures  and  horses  is  animated  and  natural,  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  groups  like  that  of  one  conversant  with  military 
affairs,  though  he  had  never  been  in  the  army,  nor  seen  a  regular  battle. 
Falcone  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  which,  under  Masaniello, 
for  a  time  overthrew  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Spaniards.  During  a 
quarrel  between  the  foreign  mercenaries  and  some  of  his  friends  and 
scholars,  be  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  near  relative,  who  was  also  his 
favourite  pupil ;  and  although  he  applied  to  the  Spanish  Viceroy  for 
justice  on  the  murderer,  his  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  tlie 
assassin  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  The  revolution  broke  out  shortly 
afterwards,  and  Falcone,  determined  to  obtain  the  "  wild  justice  of  re- 
venge,'* organised  a  band  of  his  scholars  and  friends,  called,  from  the 
melancholy  circumstance  which  originated  it,  "La  campfignia  deiU 
morte,**  and  by  their  means  succeeded  in  avenging  his  murdered  rela- 
tive. The  celebrated  Salvator  Rosa,  musician,  actor,  painter  and  poet, 
and  great  in  each  capacity,  was  a  member  of  this  bana,  which  played  a 
prominent,  and  not  always  a  very  creditable,  part  during  the  brief  reign 
of  Masaniello.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  rule,  Falcone  fled  to 
France,  where  he  lived  in  honour  and  respect,  and  died  full  of  years 
and  fame. 

Contemporary  with  Falcone  was  Cerquozzi,  a  native  of  Rome,  who, 
from  his  wonderful  skill  in  painting  battle-pieces,  acquired  the  name  of 
Michel  Angela  delle  Batagglie.  He  was  also  highly  distinguished  as 
a  painter  of  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  and  of  rustic  festiTals  and 
luaicrous  subjects.  Cerquozzi  was  of  a  gay  and  joyous  tempera- 
ment, and  was  also  handsome  in  person,  and  lively  and  agreeable  in 
conversation.  Thus  he  was  generally  liked  and  admired,  and  his  atelier 
was  constantly  filled  with  Romans  and  foreigners.  His  readiness  of 
invention  and  rapidity  of  pencil  were  such,  that,  during  the  narrative  of 
a  battle  or  shipwreck,  he  would  dash  off  a  picture  of  it  on  the  spot. 
His  colouring  was  powerful,  and  his  touch  swift  and  light.  He  never 
made  first  designs  or  sketches,  but  only  retouched  his  pictures  until 
they  had  received  the  utmost  perfection  he  was  capable  of  bestowing 
upon  them.  His  popularity  was  very  great,  and  he  could  scarcely  fulfil 
all  the  commissions  that  poured  in  upon  him,  so  that,  in  a  few  years, 
he  became  very  rich,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  dispose  of  his  money, 
especially  as  he  had  an  objection  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  investment. 
At  length  be  determined  to  bury  his  savingSi  and  set  out  one  evening 
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from  Home  on  foot,  to  deposit  a  large  sum  in  a  secluded  spot  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli ;  the  weight  of  the  money, 
howerer,  and  the  length  of  the  road,  hindered  him  from  arriving  at  the 
chosen  spot  before  daybreak,  which  determined  him  to  bury  his  treasure 
at  the  foot  of  a  hilloclc.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  but  found  himself 
so  haunted  by  the  fear  lest  some  one  should  discover  his  money,  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  place  of  concealment,  where, 
to  bis  horror,  he  found  a  number  of  shepherds  with  their  cattle.  In 
suite  of  the  heat  and  fatigue,  he  stood  sentinel  all  day,  and,  when  the 
shepherds  retired,  dug  up  his  treasure,  which  he  had  scarcely  strength 
to  carry  to  his  house,  where  he  arrived  half  dead  from  exhaustion  and 
anxiety,  having  been  two  days  and  nights  without  sleep  or  food. 
The  greater  part  of  this  money,  so  jealously  guarded,  he  ultimately 
devoted  to  pious  uses ;  but  his  health  had  received  a  shock  from  which 
it  never  recovered,  and  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Rome,  in  1660,  at  the  age 
of  fifly-eight. 

Another  great  painter  of  battles  who  illustrated  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  Jacques  Courtois,  better  known  by  his  Italian  appellation  of 
//  Bcrgognone.  He  was  born  in  Frauche-Comt6,  in  1621,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth  showed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  fine  arts.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
French  officer,  and  for  three  years  attached  himself  to  the  army,  paint- 
ing during  that  period  all  kinds  of  military  movements,  such  as  troops 
on  the  march  or  encamping,  skirmishes,  sieges,  and  battles.  He  after- 
wards became  the  pupil  of  a  painter  named  Jerome ;  and  Guido,  on 
seeing  a  landscape  from  his  hands  in  Jerome's  atelier,  desired  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  took  him  to  Bologna,  where  he 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  works  and  councils  of  Guido  and  Albano, 
both  of  whom  took  a  strong  interest  in  his  progress.  Subsequently  he 
visited  Florence,  and  then  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona  and  Bamboccio,  by  whose  friendship  and  advice  he  profited 
much.  Michel  Angelo  delle  Battaglie  also,  on  seeing  some  of  his 
works^  strongly  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  battle-painting,  which 
he  accordingly  did  with  great  success,  taking  as  his  favourite  study  and 
model  the  battle  of  Constantine  and  Maxeutius  in  the  Vatican.  Bor- 
gognone*s  style  is  vigorous,  and  his  colouring  fresh  and  brilliant ;  like 
Cerquozzi,  he  paintea  very  much  at  once  without  previous  sketches  or 
designs.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Vagani,  a  Florentine  painter,  and 
was  an  extremely  suspicious  and  jealous  husband.  Afler  his  marriage, 
he  visited  his  native  country,  passing  through  Switzerland,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  was  delayed  for  a  year  at  Venice,  where  he  painted  for 
the  Procurator  Sangredo  many  of  the  battles  of  Scripture.  His  wife 
died  after  seven  years  of  marriage,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  her  husband,  who,  to  avoid  the  consequences, 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  became  a  lay  brother.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  wishing  to  possess  the  portrait  of  Borgognone 
for  his  gallery,  sent  for  him  to  his  country  seat  of  Castello,  two  miles 
from  Florence.  There  he  painted  his  own  portrait  in  a  religious  habit, 
with  a  noble  battle-scene  in  the  distance.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  grand  picture  of  "  Joshua  ordering  the  Sun  to 
stand  still,"  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
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could  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  hU  disea8e>  died  of  ftpoptej*  it 
1676,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  has  led  numerous  fine  works  ia 
Romei  and  several  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  other  great  towns  of  £urope. 
These  are  highly  valued  and  much  sought  after,  for  Borgognone  was 
the  greatest  of  the  battle-painters  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  caa 
we  better  sum  up  his  merits  than  by  quoting  Lanzi's  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  them : — 

**  He  imparted  a  wonderfiil  air  of  reality  to  bif  compositkms.  Efts  eon- 
batants  appear  before  as  courageously  contending  for  honour  or  for  lifia,  ind 
we  seem  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  blast  of  the  Irampoi,  uii  tbi 
neighing  of  the  horses.  He  was  indeed  an  inimitable  artist  in  nia  line,  and 
his  scholars  were  accustomed  to  say  that  their  own  figures  seemed  to  Ml 
only  in  jest,  while  those  of  Borgognone  were  the  real  occupants  of  the  add 
of  battle.  He  painted  with  great  despatch,  and  his  battle-pieces  are  in  C(hu 
sequence  very  frequent  in  ejections ;  his  touch  was  rapid  in  strokes,  and 
his  pencil  fiowing,  so  that  the  effect  is  heightened  by  distance ;  and  this  style 
was  probably  the  result  of  his  study  of  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  of  Guido  in 
Bologna.*' 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  that  versatile  and  powerftil  genius, 
Salvator  Rosa,  though  principally  celebrated  for  his  landscapes,  wss 
also  very  great  as  a  battle-painter ;  and  his  pictures  of  soldiers  gam- 
bling, or  reposing,  or  sinking  under  their  wounds,  are  highly  valoed 
both  for  their  rarity  and  excellence.  For  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
he  painted  a  superb  battle-piece,  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  anotber 
for  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  has  been  thos 
described  by  a  French  writer  : — 

<<  His  great  battle-piece,  preserved  in  the  Museum,  is  an  espedally  ad- 
mirable work ;  the  poetry  of  carnage  animates  the  scene ;  the  rains  of  a 
palace,  a  vast  and  sandy  plain>  wild  mountains,  the  sky — all  the  objeels  of 
that  picture  have  a  funereal  aspect,  and  seem  made  onlv  to  re-echo  moamfal 
cries.  Discord  and  rage  there  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  which  thsj 
inake,  the  devouring  thirst  of  blood  inspires  all  the  combatants,  and  never 
have  wounds  and  death  upon  the  field  of  carnage  been  presented  oader  a 
more  frightful  aspect*' 

Henri  Verschurling,  born  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  was  another 
eminent  battle-painter.  He  was  originally  intended  by  his  father  fbr 
the  career  of  arms,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  in  youth  pre- 
vented this  intention  from  being  carried  into  effect.  In  him  the  talent 
for  design  was  very  early  exhibited,  and  was  judiciously  developed, 
first  under  Govertz,  and  then  under  Jean  Both.  Afterwards  he  spent, 
at  different  periods,  seven  years  in  Italy,  at  Florence,  Venice,  snd 
Rome ;  and,  on  his  return  home,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
style  which  he  had  adopted,  he  joined  the  army,  and  remained  a  long 
time  attached  to  it,  shrinking  from  no  danger  which  might  improve 
him  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  assiduously  sketching  encampments, 
armies  on  the  march,  skirmishes,  sieges,  and  battles.  His  figures  and 
animals  possess  much  spirit  and  expression,  and  are  veir  correctly 
drawn.  His  most  remarkable  work  represents  the  pillage  of  a  chatean. 
The  master  of  the  house  is  carried  off  bound  like  a  criminal,  semal 
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earriages  follow  ftdl  of  furniture,  and  his  wife  offers  to  the  spoilers  her 
jewels  and  ornaments  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  All  the  details  are 
painted  with  wonderful  vigour  and  truth.  Verschurling  was  drowned 
m  a  tempest^  which  overtook  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked,  off 
Dordrecht  in  1690. 

Still  more  enthusiastic  and  adventurous  than  Verschurline,  in  follow- 
ing  oat  his  professional  pursuits,  was  George  Phihp  Rugendas,  \>om  at 
Angsbnrghy  in  1666.  His  father  was  a  skilful  watchmaker,  and  en-> 
Qouraged  the  promising  talents  for  drawing  which  were  apparent  in  his 
SOD.  Rugendas  studied  for  five  years  under  Isaac  Fischer^  and  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  department  of  battle-painting  from  seeing  some 
pictures  by  Borgognone  and  Lerabke,  and  engravings  of  Tempesta. 
His  ri^ht  hand  was  disabled  for  many  ^ears ;  but,  undiscouraged  by 
Ais  misfortune,  he  taught  himself  to  paint  with  his  left.  While  on  a 
▼isit  to  Vienna,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  right  hand;  and,  in  16^2, 
went  to  Italy,  and  at  Venice  received  instruction  from  Molinaro.  At 
Borne  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  assiduity  and  success,  until  re- 
called by  tne  death  of  his  father  to  Augsbursh,  where  he  finally  settled, 
and  became  a  most  popular  and  well-employed  artist.  The  terrible 
siege,  bombardment,  taking,  and  sack  of  Augsburgh,  were  a  useful  but 
perilous  lesson  for  Rugendas.  He  was  now  determined  to  see  the 
reality  of  what,  previously,  he  had  only  seen  in  imagination,  and  exposed 
himself  with  the  utmost  daring,  in  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  bullets 
and  cannon-shot,  the  attacks  of  infantry,  the  evolutions  of  cavalrv,  and 
all  the  confusion  and  carnage  of  an  assault.  He  was  to  be  seen  sketch- 
ing with  the  greatest  composure  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  death,  and 
drawing  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  occupied  a  secure  and  tranquil  posi- 
tion. He  died  in  1742,  leaving  a  vast  number  of  pictures  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  His  drawing  is  in  general  firm  and 
correct,  his  colour  good,  and  his  groups  full  of  movement  and  fire. 
The  earlier  works  of  this  artist,  though  agreeable  in  tone  and  free  in 
handling,  are  somewhat  careless  in  drawing,  and  inferior  to  those  in 
his  later  manner.  A  great  number  of  his  paintings  have  been  engraved 
by  himself  and  by  others. 

Among  the  Vandenvelde  family,  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  cele- 
brated painters  of  battles  by  sea  and  land.  Isaiah,  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1597,  was  a  punil  of  Pierre  Deneyn,  and  gained  much  celebrity  by  his 
pictures  of  cavalry  skirmishes,  attacks  of  banditti,  and  similar  subjects. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  he  painted  his  figures,  so 
that  other  artists  often  applied  to  him  for  his  assistance  in  putting  the 
figures  into  their  compositions.  His  works  were  much  sought  after, 
and  fetched  high  prices. 

William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  called  The  Old,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  more  celebrated  son,  was  also  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1610^ 
and,  while  yet  very  young,  became  a  sailor,  and  made  several  voyages, 
thus  acquiring  that  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  construction  and  ma- 
nagement of  ul  kinds  of  vessels,  which  in  after  life  he  turned  to  such  good 
account.  He  repeatedly  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
combat,  in  order  the  better  to  depict  naval  engagements.  During  the 
battle  between  Admiral  Opdam  and  the  Duke  of  York,  he  cruised 
about  among  the  hostile  fleets  in  a  small  vessel,  watching  Uie  manoeuv- 
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ring  of  the  ships  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  fight.  Accordiug  to 
one  account,  Admiral  Opdam  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  coolness 
and  courage,  that  he  invited  him  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  and  the 
paiuter  had  scarcely  quitted  her  when  she  blew  up,  so  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  becoming  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  for  Art.  In  1666,  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Estates  of  Holland  to  paint  the  naval  battle 
between  Monck  and  Ruyter,  which  lasted  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of 
June,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  noble  picture,  remarkable  alike  for 
spirit  and  fidelity.  His  fame  spread  abroad,  and  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  executed  many  works,  and  he 
also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  James  II.  He  died  in  London  in  1693,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Jameses  Church.  Walpole  has  falsely  accused  this 
Yandenvelde  of  having,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  recdved 
in  England,  conducted  the  English  fleet  which  burned  the  town  of 
Baudairs,  in  the  island  of  Schelling,  an  event  which  took  place  in  1666, 
whereas  Yandenvelde  did  not  arrive  in  England  before  1675. 

William  Yandenvelde  the  Younger  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633.  His  father  was  his  first  pre- 
ceptor, but  he  also  studied  under  Ylieger,  an  esteemed  artist.  Some 
sea-pieces  which  he  sent  to  his  father  in  England,  were  by  him  shown 
to  James  II.,  who  was  so  much  delighted  with  their  excellence^  that  he 
invited  the  painter  to  his  court,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  pension. 
He  was  charged  with  the  task  of  representing  the  most  celebrated  sea- 
fights  of  the  English  fleet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the 
Royal  palaces,  and  James's  own  collection  contained  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  pieces  by  the  father  and  son.  The  popularity  of  the  younger 
Yandenvelde  was  so  great  in  England,  that  his  admirers,  not  content 
with  possessing  the  artist,  sent  over  to  the  Continent,  and  bought  at 
very  high  prices  all  his  works  that  they  could  meet  with.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  this  celebrity  was  deser?ed.  His  pictures  are  remark- 
able for  truth  of  perspective  and  transparency  of  colour  ;  his  calms  are 
full  of  repose,  the  skies  serene,  or  spangled  with  clouds  that  seem  to 
melt  into  the  air  on  which  they  float,  while  his  storms  are  full  of  gloom 
and  horror.  His  ships  and  boats  are  drawn  with  wonderful  freedom 
and  accuracy,  and  he  excels  in  representing  the  movement  and  agitation 
of  the  waves.  He  died  in  London,  very  rich,  in  April,  1707.  Walpole 
tells  a  curious  story  of  him.  He  had  painted  for  the  Ring  a  fine  picture 
of  the  meeting  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  at  the  Nore,  and  two 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  agreed  that  they  would  beg  this  from 
the  King,  cut  it  in  two,  and  take  each  a  half.  The  painter,  in  whose 
hearine  they  concluded  this  wise  treaty,  indignant  at  the  mutilation 
with  which  his  work  was  threatened,  carried  it  off  and  concealed  it 
until  the  King's  death,  when  he  offered  it  to  Bullfinch  the  printseDer  for 
^80.  Bullfinch  hesitated  and  took  time  to  consider,  and,  on  returning 
to  make  the  purchase,  found  the  picture  disposed  of  to  another  buyer 
for  130  guineas. 

The  history  of  Spanish  Art  presents  us  with  a  coarse  and  eccentric, 
but  very  spirited,  battle-painter  in  the  person  of  Estaban  March,  who 
was  born  at  Valencia  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  like 
the  elder  Herrera  and  Carava^io,  he  was  a  man  of  rude  manners  and 
passionate  temperament,  whicn  oi\en  terrified  his  scholars  and  a&sbt- 
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ants,  and  forced  them  to  consult  their  safety  by  flying  from  his  house. 
His  studio  was  hung  round  with  pikes,  bucklers,  swords,  and  other 
warlike  weapons,  and  when  about  to  commence  a  battle-piece,  he  would 
seize  sword  and  shield,  and  furiously  assault  the  walls  and  furniture,  or 
would  beat  a  drum,  or  sound  a  trumpet,  until  he  had  sufficiently 
excited  bis  imagination,  when,  grasping  his  brushes  and  palette,  he 
would  dash  off  a  picture  with  astonishing  spirit  and  energy.  In  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  ^dlery  is  a  noble  painting  by  his  hand  of  Pharoah 
and  his  host  struggling  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  His  colouring  is 
rich,  his  tone  briUiant,  and  he  shows  great  skill  in  depicting  the  dust, 
smoke,  and  tumult  of  the  combat.  Of  this  rough  and  eccentric  genius 
Mr.  Stirling  relates  the  following  anecdote : — 

''  The  painter  had  gone  out  betimes  one  day,  leaving  neither  meat  nor 
money  in  the  house,  and  was  absent  till  past  midnight  when  he  returned 
with  a  few  fish,  which  he  insisted  on  liaving  instantly  dressed  for  supper. 
The  wife  said  there  was  no  oil,  and  Juan  Conchillos,  one  of  the  pupils,  being 
ordered  to  fetch  some,  objected  that  all  the  shops  were  shut  up.  '  Then  take 
linseed  oil,*  cried  the  impetuous  March,  <  for,  por  Dios,  I  will  have  these  fish 
presently  fried.'  The  mess  was,  therefore,  served  with  this  unwonted  sauce» 
but  no  sooner  tasted,  than  it  began  to  act  as  a  vigorous  emetic  upon  the 
whole  party ;  *  for  indeed,'  says  Falomino  gravely,  *  linseed  oil,  at  all  times 
of  a  villainous  flavour,  when  hot  is  the  very  devil.'  Without  more  ado,  the 
master  of  the  feast  threw  fish  and  frying-pan  out  of  the  window,  and  Con- 
chillos,  knowing  his  humour,  fiung  the  earthen  chafing-dish  and  charcoal 
after  them.  March  was  delighted  with  this  sally,  and  embracing  the  youth, 
lifted  him  from  the  floor,  putting  him  in  bodily  fear,  as  be  told  Palomino  in 
bis  old  age,  that  he  was  about  to  follow  the  coals  and  viands  into  the  street." 

We  might  now  proceed  to  notice  some  other  eminent  battle-painters 
whose  lives  were  full  of  uicident  and  adventure,  such  as  Antony  Vander 
Meulen,  the  favourite  of  Colbert  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  victories  he 
depicted,  and  whose  armies  he  followed,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  the 
realities  of  war  mi^ht  inspire  his  pencil.  Then  there  is  his  contem- 
porary, the  accomphshed  Joseph  Parrocel,  the  most  distinguished  of  a 
numerous  family  of  painters,  who  at  Versailles,  Marly,  ana  elsewhere, 
was  also  emploved  in  immortalising  the  conquests  of  ''Le  Grand 
Monarque."     There  is  also  Casanova,  of  whom  Diderot  thus  writes : — 

**  He  is  a  great  artist ;  he  has  imagination  and  fire ;  from  his  brain  pro- 
cecd  horses  which  neigh,  prance,  bite,  kick,  and  combat ;  men  who  murder 
each  other  in  a  hundred  difierent  manners;  heads  cleft  asunder,  bosoms 
pierced,  cries,  menaces,  fire^  smoke,  blood,  the  dead,  the  dying,  all  the  con- 
fusion, all  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  fisht.  He  knows  also  how  to  compose 
more  tranqnail  pictures,  and  can  paint  the  soldier  on  the  march  or  resting,  as 
well  as  in  the  battle ;  and  he  is  master  of  some  of  the  most  important  tech- 
nical qualities  of  his  art." 

We  prefer,  however,  to  descend  to  more  modern  days,  and  complete 
our  notice  of  the  battle-painters  by  a  sketch  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
own  times — Horace  Vemet— who,  though  now  approaching  his  seven- 
tieth year,  still  paints  with  all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  youth. 

In  the  history  of  French  Art  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
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paintiiig  being  a  fmmil J  ffift.  TheCheroDf»Coypeb>  Vatiloot,Pteroodf» 
and  many  olbnrt»  haT«  furnished  a  nmnber  <h  excellent  painters,  and 
Horace  Yemel  himself  is  the  last  of  a  dynasty  of  great  artists.  His 
great-grandfather,  Antoine,  was  a  prorincial  painter  of  considerable 
merit,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  famous  Ninon  de  Lendos.  His 
grandfather,  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1714,  and 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  art  from  his  &ther.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  earHer  part  of  his  career  at  Rome^  was 
rrauced  to  such  poverty^  that  he  gave  for  a  suit  of  clothes  one  ofhis  pictures, 
which,  subsequently,  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Julienne,  was  sold 
for  1,000  crowns.  This  reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  our  own  Richard 
Wilson  selling  his  noble  landscape  of  Geyx  and  Alcyone  for  a  pot  of 
beer  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese.  Vemet  and  Wilson  were 
together  at  Rome,  and  a  story  is  related  of  the  origin  of  their  fHend- 
ahip,  which  shows  the  noble  and  unsdfish  character  of  the  former.  At 
this  time  he  was  famous  and  well  employed,  Wilson  poor  and  n^lected. 
On  one  occasion,  Vemet  entered  Wilson's  painting-room,  and  was  so 
much  strode  with  the  beauty  of  a  picture  which  he  had  just  finished, 
that  he  offered  one  of  his  own  best  works  in  exchange ;  the  offer  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  Vemet  not  only  placed  the  picture  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  his  exhibition-room,  but  when  his  own  productions 
were  praised  or  purchased  by  English  trsTellers,  used  to  say,  ^  Don't 
talk  of  my  landscapes  alone,  when  your  own  countryman  Wilson  paints 
so  beautifully." 

After  twenty-two  years  of  absence  from  France,  Joseph  Vemet  wm 
summoned  home  by  Louis  XV.,  and  commissioned  to  paint  the  prin- 
cipal sea  ports  in  j'rance.  He  sailed  from  Leghorn  on  board  a  small 
felucca,  which  was  overtaken  by  a  terrible  tempest,  and  threatened  with 
shipwreck.  Vemet,  instead  of  being  terrified  by  the  impending  de- 
struction, the  crash  of  the  waves,  and  the  labouring  of  the  vessel, 
caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast,  that  he  might  not  be  washed 
overboard,  and,  in  that  position,  contemplated  and  enjoyed  the  war  of 
the  elements  which  ragea  around  him,  and  the  only  exclamations  drawn 
from  him  during  the  storm  were  those  of  admiration  and  delight.  A 
fine  picture  of  this  episode  in  the  artist's  life  was  painted  by  his  grand- 
son Horace,  and  placed  in  the  Louvre  in  1822.  On  arriving  in  raris, 
Joseph  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  ancC  in  1787, 
was  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  receiving  his  son  Carl  as  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  a  most  prolific  artist.  Between  1752  and  1789,  he  painted 
no  less  than  200  pictures.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  There  are  forty-eight  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  among  which 
the  seaports  of  France,  fifteen  in  number,  occupy  a  prominent  (3aoe. 

The  following  animated  description  of  Joseph  Vemet' s  pictures  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1765,  was  written  by  that  inimitable  art-critic,  Diderot, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  friend  Grimm* : — 

**  Twenty-five  pictures,  m^  friend  1  twenty.fi ve  pictures  1  And  what  pic- 
tores  ! — liks  creation  for  rapidity — like  nature  for  truth.  There  is  scaroely 
one  of  those  compositions  upon  which  a  painter  might  not  have  w^  em- 

*  flea  <<  (Boms  dePiderot:"  Toma  qaatri^iie,    Paris:  1816, 
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Fjmd  kk  time  during  the  two  years  it  hu  takaa  to  prodaoe  them  alL 
Wbiit  inoredible  efilioU  of  light  I  what  beautifal  skies  1  what  water  I  what 
arrangement  1  what  prodigious  variety  of  scene  I    Here  a  child  escaped  from 
sbiDwreck  is  borne  upon  toe  shoulders  of  his  father ;  there  a  female  stretched 
lifeless  upon  the  shore,  and  her  husband  in  despair  beside  her.     The  sea 
roars,  the  winds  whistle,  the  thunder  mutters,  the  ghastly  gleam  of  the 
li^tning  pierces  the  clouds.    We  hear  the  crash  of  the  phuiks  of  a  vessel 
which  breaks  np,  with  shattered  masts  and  riven  sails.     Some  upon  the  deck 
havie  their  arms  raised  towards  heaven,  others  throw  tiiemselvei  into  the  sea. 
They  are  swept  by  the  waves  aoainst  the  neighbouring  rocks,  where  their 
blood  mingles  with  the  foam,    I  see  some  who  swim ;  I  see  others  about  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss ;  and  others  who  strive  to  reach  the  shore 
against  which  they  will  be  dashed  to  pieces.    The  same  variety  of  action 
and  of  expression  pervades  tbe  spectators :  some  shudder  and  turn  away ; 
others  assist  the  shipwrecked,  others  renuun  motionless.    There  are  some 
who  have  kindled  a  fire  under  a  rock,  and  endeavour  to  reanimate  a  lifcdess 
female,  and  I  hope  that  thev  will  suooeed.    Turn  your  eyes  upon  anotlier 
sea-piece,  and  you  will  behold  a  calm  with  all  its  charms.    The  quiet  ocean,  • 
level  and  amiling,  stretches  awa^,  gradually  losing  its  transparency  and 
fitter,  from  the  shore  to  the  boriaon,  where  sea  and  sky  blend  together. 
The  vestels  are  motionless ;  the  sailors  and  passengers  are  engaged  in  amuse- 
ments to  beguile  their  impatience.    If  it  is  morning,  what  ugnt  mists  float 
up !    How  these  mists,  sprinkled  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  have  refreshed 
and  animated  it  I     If  it  is  evening,  now  the  mountain-crests  are  ^ded,  with 
what  varied  and  delicate  tints  the  heavens  are  coloured  I  how  the  clouds  flit, 
and  move,  and  reflect  their  colours  upon  the  waters  1    €ro  out  into  the 
country,  turn  your  eyes  cowards  the  vault  of  heaven,  mark  well  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  moment,  and  you  will  swear  that  a  portion  of  that  great 
bright  piotore,  which  the  sun  Ughts  up,  has  been  cut  out  and  placed  upon 
the  easel  of  the  artist ;  or  ^ut  your  hand  and  make  a  tube  of  it,  so  as  to  per- 
oeive  but  a  small  portion  of  the  picture,  and  you  will  swear  that  it  is  a 
painting  of  Yernet,  which  has  been  taken  from  the  easel  and  transported 
loto  the  sky.     Although,  of  all  our  painters,  he  is  the  most  fertile,  no  one 
gives  me  less  trouble.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  bis  compositions ;  you 
must  see  them.     His  evening  are  as  touching  as  his  days  are  beautiful ;  his 
sea-ports  are  as  beautiAil  as  his  fan<nr-pieces  are  spirited.    Equally  wonder- 
ful, iriietfaer  his  pencil  subjects  itself  to  depict  a  particular  scene,  or  whether, 
freed  from  shaokles,  it  wanders  free  and  unconstrained ;  incomprehensible, 
whether  he  represents  the  star  of  day  or  that  of  evening  whether  he  uses 
natural  or  artificial  lights  to  illuminate  his  pictures;  always  harmonious, 
vigorous,  and  wise,  like  those  great  poets,  those  rare  men,  in  whom  judg- 
ment  and  enthusiasm  are  so  perfectly  balanced,  that  tbcy  are  never  either  cokt 
or  exaggerated.     His  buildings,  dresses,  actions,  men,  animals,  all  are  true. 
Near  at  hand  they  strike  you,  at  a  distance  they  strike  you  still  more. 
Vemet  is  a  great  enchanter.    He  begins  by  creating  the  country,  and  has 
men,  women,  children  in  reserve,  with  which  he  peoples  his  canvas  as  one 
does  a  colony ;  then  he  makes  Uieir  weather,  their  sky,  their  seasons,  their 
haj^Mness  or  misery,  at  his  pleasure.     He  is  the  Jupiter  of  Lucian,  who, 
weary  of  hearing  the  lamentable  cries  of  mortals,  raises  himself  from  table 
and  calls  out,  Some  hail  there  in  Thrace ;  and  immediately  the  trees  are 
stripped,  the  harvests  destroyed,  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  cottages  scat- 
tered.   The  plague  in  Asia ;  and  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  shut,  the  streets 
deserted,  and  men  flee  for  their  lives.    A  volcano  there;  and  the  earth 
trembles  under  foot,  buildings  fall,  animals  are  terror-struck,  and  the  towns- 
people  fly  to  the  country.    A  war  there ;  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms  and 
ent  each  others  throats.    A  death  there ;  and  the  aged  labourer  dies  of 
famine  on  his  thnMhold.    Jupiter  calls  that  governing  the  world,  and  he  if 
wrong.    Yemet  calls  it  makmg  pictures,  and  he  is  right.** 
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Joseph's  son»  Antoine  Carle  Horace  Vemet,  generally  known  as  Caile 
Vemet,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1768,  stadied  under  his  father,  at  Uie 
age  of  seventeen,  obtained  the  second  prize  in  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
and,  in  1782,  the  grand  prize,  which  entitled  him  to  go  to  Rome  with  a 
pension.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  Doriog  the  Reign  of  Terror,  his  sister,  Madame 
Chalgrin,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  David  the  painter  refusing  to  inter- 
fere to  save  her.  Carle  could  never  afterwaitis  bear  to  hear  his  name 
mentioned,  and  several  times  in  vain  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to 
a  duel.  Under  the  Empire,  the  genius  of  Carle  found  full  employment ; 
he  painted  the  battles  of  Rivoli,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  and  the 
}Missage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  the  second  of  these  combats,  espe- 
cially, is  a  ehef^cRuvre,  He  was  an  excellent  battle-painter,  and  his 
horses  are  exceedingly  correct  and  spirited.  He  also  excelled  in  fmacj 
and  hunting-pieces.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute in  1814,  and  died  in  1836,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Su  Michd, 
and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  had  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  merits,  which  he  placed  below  those  of  his  father  and  of  his  scm, 
and  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  his  deathbed,  ''They  wUl  say  of  me 
what  they  said  of  the  great  dauphin,  <  FiU  de  roi,  pire  de  roi^  JetmaU 
rot. 

Horace  Vemet  was  bom  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1789. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  and  learned  to  draw  and  to  read  at  the 
same  time ;  he  also  received  lessons  from  Moreau,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, and  from  his  uncle,  M.  Chalgrin,  who  was  architect  to  the  Count 
of  Provence.  During  the  attack  made  by  the  revolutionists  on  the 
Tuileries  in  1793,  Horace  and  his  father  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  infuriated  mob.  In  traversing  the  court  of  the  palace,  one  ball 
pierced  the  sleeve  of  Carle's  coat,  and  another  the  hat  of  his  young  son, 
whom  he  carried  in  his  arms.  From  a  very  early  age,  Horace  mani- 
fested not  only  the  most  promising  talents  for  painting,  but  also  a  dever 
and  lively  disposition,  and  when  but  eight  years  old,  was  a  great  pet  in 
the  Ca^  de  Foy,  whither  his  father  often  brought  him,  on  account  of 
his  humorous  sallies  and  clever  caricatures.  On  one  occasion,  when 
hut  a  child,  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment  in  the  Caf<^  de  Foy, 
where  the  champagne  flowed  freely,  and  where  some  of  the  flying  corks 
considerably  damaged  the  ceiling,  which  had  just  been  painted.  The 
master  of  the  caf<§  complained.  <' Never  mind,''  exclaimed  the  boy, 
*'  the  damage  is  not  great,  and  I  shall  quickly  repair  it."  Then, 
seizing  the  paints  ana  bmshes,  and  running  up  the  double  ladder, 
which  the  painters  had  left,  he  produced  in  a  few  minutes  a  beantiful 
swallow,  which  displayed  its  white  breast  and  black  wings  upon  a  ground 
of  azure.  Half  a  century  has  since  rolled  away,  hut  they  still  show  at 
the  Caf<§  de  Foy  the  hirondeUe  of  Horace  Vemet ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  same,  having  been  again  and  again  painted  over,  hut  always  scru- 
pulously on  the  same  spot.  A  story,  in  some  respects  similar,  is  told  of 
Horace's  father.  At  Montmorency,  the  famous  white  horse  of  Ledoe  is 
pointed  out  as  the  work  of  Carle,  who,  indeed,  painted  a  sign  for  Lednc 
m  order  to  defray  the  tavem  bill  of  himself  and  a  dozen  of  comrades. 
This,  however,  the  knowing  landlord  suffered  to  remain  for  only  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  caused  a  copy  to  be  quietly  and  surrepti- 
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tioosly  made,  and  then  cantiously  substituted  it  for  the  original,  which 
he  subseqaentlj  sold  for  1,000  cro?ms« 

Before  Horace  Yernet  quitted  college  he  was  a  celebrated  artist. 
His  father  and  himself  contributed  much  to  that  great  moYement  in  tbe 
French  school  of  painting  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cold 
eouYentional  classicalities  of  David  and  his  school,  and  the  substitution 
of  living,  vigorous,  manlj  imitation  of  nature.      Neither  Carle  nor 
Horace  committed  the  absurdity  of   attempting  to  clothe  antique 
statues  with  modem  uniforms.     Horace  was  emphatically  the  artist  of 
his  age :  he  studied  men  and  events,  and  painted  them  as  they  were 
without  attempting  to  turn  his  grenadiers  into  ApoUos,  or  his  canti* 
nitres  into  Yenuses  and  Dianas.     Hence  one  great  reason  for  his  re- 
markable popularity :  the  multitude  could  understand  and  admire  his 
pictures,  and  they  naturally  applauded  the  artist  who  had  given  them 
so  much  delight.    Horace  is  a  purely   naturalist,   purely  objective 
painter ;  but,  as  such,  he  is  very  great.     His  powers  of  imitation  are 
wonderful,  his  drawing  is  bold  and  correct,  his  touch  masterly,  and  his 
rapidity  and  facility  of  execution  unsurpassed.     His  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  military  life — of  uniforms,  weapons,  horses,  horse-trappings^ 
tents,  guns,  &c.,  &c. — is  as  extensive  and  accurate  as  if  his  soul  had 
never  soared  above  pipeclay.     Yet  he  never,  like  several  of  the  battle- 
painters  we  have  previously  mentioned,  served  a  campaign,  or  was 
present  at    an  engagement.     Between  1811   and  1815,  he  was  very 
popular  at  the  court  of  Napoleon,  and  painted  several  important  pic- 
tures for  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  and   King  Jerome,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  portraits.     In  1814,  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  but,  after  the  Restoration,  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 
were  closed  against  him,  on  account  of  the  alleged  seditious  tendency 
of  his  pictures ;  and  many  of  his  best  works,  such  as  the  battles  of 
Tolosa  and  Sommasierra,  the  Death  of  Poniatowski,  and  the  Massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes,  remained  in  his  studio,  and  could  not  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public.     Under  these  circumstances,  Horace, 
along  with  his  father,  went  to  Italy,  where  they  remained  for  six 
months,  and,  on  their  return,  paid  a  visit  to  Avignon,  the  native  town 
of  their  ancestors,  to  which  they  each  presented  a  picture,  and  received 
in  return  two  magnificent  vases,  the  chasing  on  which  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  subjects  of  their  paintings.     As  the  Louvre  still  remained 
closed  to  him,  Horace  determined  on  turning  his  atelier  into  an  exhi- 
bition-room, had  a  catalogue  printed,  and  threw  open  to  the  public  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  collection  of  battles,  hunts,  landscapes,  and 
portraits.     Horace  has  painted  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  his  atelier 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  M.  de  Lom^nie  has  given  the  following 
lively  description  of  its  picturesque  confusion : — 

''  It  was  neither  the  classical  atelier  with  its  Olympic  properties,  Greek  or 
Roman,  nor  the  romantic  studio  with  its  mediseval  furniture ;  it  was  the 
military  atelier  par  excellence.  There  figured  the  French  soldier  under  all 
aniforms,  and  in  all  positions,  in  garrison,  in  country-quarters,  at  the  review^ 
at  the  bivouac,  at  the  assault,  before,  during,  and  afler  the  battle.^  Infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  marched,  charged,  thundered,  under  the  searching  eye  of 
General  Bonaparte,  in  the  tricolour  scarf  and  long  hair  of  the  First  Consul, 
or  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  foot  or  on  horseback^  in  grey  great-ooat,  or 
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in  the  green  nniform  of  the  Cheeteon  of  the  Guard.  Here  and  there  g^U 
tered  trophies  of  offenstTe  and  defensire  arms»  and  mannikins  or  models,  in 
all  kindf  of  anifomit  were  scattered  about*  and  eren  real  horses  in  flesh  and 
blood  were  often  introdaoed*  who  posed  themselTes,  with  more  or  less  doci%, 
under  a  fiotitioas  Mural  or  a  counterfeit  Napoleon* 

<«  Amidst  this  picturesque  disorder,  strutted  np  and  down  before  thdr 
easels  grumbling  arttsts,  oeneralSp  colonels^  and  oqitainSf  who  endeavoured 
to  paint  the  combats  in  which  thQjr  had  taken  part*  and  who^  being  no  Umger 
able  to  alar  Prussians  or  Cossacks  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  massacreing  them  on  canras ;  youD|[  officers  who,  tired  of  the 
idleness  of  a  garrison  liie,  came  to  seek  dirersion  in  the  study  of  that  kind  of 
painting  most  conformable  to  their  tastes ;  and,  finally,  a  great  number  of 
warlike  cocknies,  who  aspired  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  style  which 
was  then  most  in  vogue.  To  this  list  we  must  add  visitors,  amateur  idlen» 
who  walked  round  the  easels,  giving  a  glance  at  each  painting,  criticising  s 
pose,  a  gesture,  an  eflfect,  a  manceuvre. 

**  Thus  peo{^,  the  atelier  often  presented  the  triple  aspect  of  a  studio,  s 
barrack-room,  and  a  fencing. saloon.  Whilst  some  were  silent  and  absorbed 
in  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  a  grenadier  of  the  Old  Guard^  to  a  bivouac^ 
or  a  skirmish,  others  chanted,  with  the  full  powers  of  their  voioes,  a  song  of 
Beranger's ;  one,  squatted  upon  a  drum,  beat  the  charge,  another  handled  the 
arms,  or  blew  a  trumpet.  Further  off,  two  ffallants  in  their  shirt-sleevei, 
with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  a  palette  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  foil  in  their 
right,  exchanged  rapid  thrusts,  to  the  great  delight  of  a  drde  of  gaaers,  who 
judged  of  the  hits." 

Far  from  being  annoyed  or  distracted  by  this  crowd  and  turmoil, 
Horace  pursued  his  work  as  tranquilly  as  if  the  room  had  been  quiet 
and  solitary ;  and,  in  the  midst  ot  this  tumult,  painted,  between  1820 
and  1 825,  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  such  as  '*  La  Barri^re  de  Clichy,** 
'*  La  Bataille  de  Jemappes,"  '*  Le  Tombeau  de  Napoleon,"  **  La  Defense 
de  Saragosse,"  "  Le  Font  d' Aroole,"  and  a  number  of  others.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  a  great  patron  of  Horace  Vemet's,  and,  first  as  Duke^ 
and  afterwards  as  King,  gave  his  pencil  full  employment.  Even  Charlei 
X.  discovered,  after  a  time,  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  persecute  genius, 
and  sat  to  Vemet  for  the  fine  portrait  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  also 
commissioned  him  to  paint  upon  the  ceiling  of  one  of  its  halls  a  grand 
picture  oi  Julius  II.  ordering  the  works  of  the  Vatican.  In  1826  oar 
artist  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and,  in  1830,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Gu^rin  as  Director  of  the  Academy  at  Borne. 
Two  of  his  pictures,  painted  about  this  period,  "The  Arrest  of  Uie 
Princes  under  Anne  of^  Austria,''  and  *<  The  Brigand's  (Confession,**  were 
afterwards  burned,  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  Roval  and  at  the  sack  of 
the  Chateau  of  Neuilly,  by  the  republican  mob  in  1848.  Vemefs 
arrival  at  Rome  imparted  great  activity  to  the  labours  of  the  Frendi 
school,  and  he  himself,  during  the  ^v^  years  he  remained  there,  seems 
to  have  been  materially  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  great  Italian 
Blasters,  and  for  a  time  abandoned  the  French  addier,  his  pecoliar  pro- 
perty, and  painted  such  subjects  as  "  The  Pope  in  St.  Peter's,*'  "  Judith," 
*<The  Brigand's  Confession,"  and  '<  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican."  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  his  former  patron  become 
King,  who  at  once  commissioned  from  him  pictures  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  or  400,000  francs,  and  put  at  hia  command  the  tennis-court 
at  Versailles,  in  which  gigantic  atelier,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  be 
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painted  some  of  his  finest  works.  Sinee  the  French  oooapation  of 
Algeriiiy  his  pencil  hts  been  bnsilj  engaged  in  immortalising  the  exploits 
of  their  army,  and  he  has  crossed  the  Mediterranean  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  in  order  to  study  all  the  details  of  that  eminently  picturesque  war- 
fiire  upon  the  spot.  His  memory  is  marvellous ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  can  at  will  recall  a  form,  a  movement,  an 
attitude.  One  of  his  Ariends  said  of  him,  *'  His  head  is  Uke  a  chest  of 
drawers;  he  opens  it,  looks,  and  finds  each  memory  in  its  proper 
place."  One  morning  he  ran  against  the  Marquis  de  I^astoret  on  the 
quay  of  the  Lonvre.  The  latter  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise — 
*'  What  has  become  of  you,  my  dear  fellow  7  One  meets  you  no* 
where.  It  is  years  since  I  have  seen  you.  Have  you  just  arrived  from 
ludia?**  "You  jest,  Marquis,"  replied  Horace;  "it  it  but  six 
mouths  since  I  have  shaken  hands  with  you."  "  You  are  surely  mis* 
taken.  When  misht  that  happen  V  "  In  the  gardens  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  A  lady  was  hanging  on  your  arm."  *'  May  I  be  hanged  if  you 
have  not  dreamt  of  that  meeting,  Horace.  A  lady  ?*'  "  Yes,  a  lady, 
and  a  very  handsome  one,  too  I  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  sketch  her 
for  you.'*  Horace  then  took  out  his  memorandum-book,  and  with  a 
nencil  made  a  rapid  drawing,  which  he  had  no  sooner  shown  to  the 
Marquis,  than  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Grood  heavens  I  yes ;  it  is  the 

Duchess  de  V .    In  truth  I  did  conduct  her  one  evening  some 

time  ago  to  her  hotel  on  the  Quay  Voltaire,  and  we  did  cross  the 
Tuileries.  But  how  the  deuce  do  you  contrive  to  draw,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  a  face,  a  figure,  a  dress,  which  you  only  saw  for  a  moment?" 
"Pooh !  that  is  a  trifle,"  rephed  Horace,  smiling.  "  A  trifle  1  For  such 
a  trifle,  however,  they  would  have  burnt  yon  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
I  take  the  sketch.    Farewell,  my  dear  sorcerer." 

Yemet's  favourite  and  almost  only  reading  is  the  Bible ;  it  is  always 
open  on  his  table,  and  he  carries  it  with  him  in  all  his  travels.  From  a 
careful  study  of  its  pages,  he  has  convinced  himself  that  all  nainters  who 
have  hitherto  represented  Biblical  subjects  have  committed  gross  errors 
in  the  costume  in  which  they  have  clothed  the  Jews.  Their  dress, 
according  to  him,  was  exactly  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day ;  and 
he  is  said  to  be  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  work,  part  of  which  ham 
already  been  read  to  the  Institute,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  proof 
of  these  opinions.  His  Biblical  paintings,  however,  such  as  "Rebecca 
-at  the  Fountain,"  "Abraham  and  Hajg^,"  "The  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,"  "The  Good  Samaritan"  are  decidedly  inferior  to  his  hunt- 
ing and  battle-pieces.  They  want  the  life,  spirit,  and  power,  which  so 
eminently  characterise  the  latter.  During  1834  and  1835,  most  of 
Vemefs  pictures  were  taken  from  African  subjects.  "  A  View  of  Bona," 
*«  The  Chase  of  the  Lion,"  "  The  Hunt  of  the  WUd  Boar,"  and  "  The 
Taking  of  Bona,"  are  among  the  principal.  In  1836,  however,  he 
resumed  the  illustration  of  French  history,  and  exhibited  four  noble 
battle-pieces,  representing  the  victories  of  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and 
Fontenoy.  The  last  of  these  is  one  of  the  finest  battle-pieces  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  best  that  Vemet  has  ever  painted.  According  to  Mr. 
£.  Abont,*  it  is  the  only  battle  which  he  has  ever  painted ;  Ms  other 

^  See  <«Xroa  Artistes  an  Sakmde  1857/' par  B.Ab0Dt 
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pictures  being  merely  episodes  of  battles,  in  the  depicting  of  wfaidi, 
however,  Mr.  Abont  admits  that  he  reigns  without  a  rival. 

Louis  PhiHppe  wished  that  Yemet  should  paint  by  himself  a  whde 
gallery  at  Versailles ;  and  the  painter,  after  some  hesitation,  undertook 
the  gigantic  enterprise.    He  was  six  years  engaged  upon  the  Gallery  of 
Constantine,  which  was  completed  in  1842.     It  was  so  called  £rom  the 
ancient  Numidian  town  and  fortress,  whose  si^e  and  storm,  by  the 
French  army,  Yemet  was  employed  to  commemorate.    The  Kin^  often 
came  to  watch  him  while  painting,  and  to  converse  with  him  during  the 
progress  of  this  undertaking ;  and,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  offered  to 
make  him  a  peer  of  France,  an  honour  which  was  declined  by  the  artist, 
with  the  remark : — "  La  noblesse  est  martey  le  bourgeois  descend^  et 
V artiste  monte:  laissez  moi  dans  Us  arts  **    Yemet  was  proud  of  his 
position  as  a  painter  of  history,  and  refused  to  paint  a  lie  even  to 
gratify  a  king,  and  that   king  his  kindest  patron.     Louis  Philippe 
wish^    him    to   paint    Louis  XIY.  mounting   to    the    assault    of 
Valenciennes.     On  consulting  the  best  historians  of  the  siege,  the 
painter  found  that  the  Grand  Monarque,    so  far  from  having  led 
the  assault,  was  three  leagues  from  the  town  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place.    He,  therefore,  respectfully  represented  to  the  King  that  it  was 
mipossible  for  him  to  paint  the  subject  as  he  wished ;  and,  upon  the  mo- 
narch persisting  in  his  desire,  he  declined  the  commission  altogeth^, 
packed  up  his  trunks,  and  started  for  St.  Petersburgh,  to  which  the 
Czar  Nicholas  had  frequently  urged  him  to  pay  a  visit     At  St.  Peters- 
burgh, he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  overwhelmed  with  favoan 
and  commissions.    On  one  occasion  the  Autocrat,  who  knew  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Poles,  asked  him  whether  he  would  refuse  to  paint  the 
"Taking  of  Varsovia,*'  a  town  in  Poland.     "No,  sire,"  replied  the 
artist,  **  every  dny  painters  represent  Christ  on  the  Cross.'*    After  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  left  Russia,  chained  with 
the  condolences  of  the  Czar  to  the  King  of  France,  resumed  his  atelier 
in  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles,  and  painted  "The  Taking  of  the  Smala 
of  Abd-el-Kadr,"  the  largest  canvas  in  the  world,  larger  even  than  the 
famous  "  Paradiso  '*  of  Tintoretto  at  Venice,  which  is  seventy  feet  in 
length.     This  enormous  picture  was  painted  by  Yemet  in  less  thsn 
eight  months.     When  the  chiefs  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  came  to  Paris, 
in  1846,  Vernet  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment  in  his  vast  atelier 
at  Versailles,  which  was  hung  round,  for  the  occasion,  with  the  skins  of 
lions,  tigers,  and  panthers,  and  decorated  with  yataghans,  dmeten^ 
inlaid  carabines,  and  a  perfect  museum  of  African  weapons.    Couscous- 
sous,  their  national  dish,  and  lambs  roasted  whole,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Atlas,  were  served  to  the  chieftains,  after  which  the  fragrant  nar- 
gileh  was  presented  to  them  by  their  host,  his  wife,  and  his  beautifnl 
daughter.     This  was  the  lady  for  love  of  whom  poor  Leopold  Robert 
destroyed  himself,  and  who  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  painter, 
Paul  Delaroche,  and  died  six  months  after  the  entertainment  aboTe 
referred  to,  in  the  flower  of  her  age  and  beauty.     She  was  Veroet*s  only 
child.     Her  husband  has  introduced  her  portrait  into  one  of  his  finest 
compositions,  in  which  she  represents  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Cavalier  Calabrese,  no  painter  has  travelled  so 
much  as  Horace  Vernet.    He  has  been  all  over  Europe,  at  Constanti- 
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nopk,  Cairo*  Algeria,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world ;  his  iron 
frame  renders  him  insensible  to  fatigue,  so  much  so,  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  travelling  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  a  journey 
to  the  Caucasus,  the  Czar  and  Vemet  were  the  only  persons,  out  of  500 
individuals,  who  returned  in  good  health  to  VarsoTia. 

The  fertility  and  rapidity  of  Yemet's  pencil  are  remarkable ;  he  medi- 
tates his  subject  thoroughly  in  all  its  details,  and  has  every  part  of  it 
before  his  mind  when  he  arrives  in  front  of  his  canvas,  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  paint  at  once,  without  anv  preliminary  sketch.  In  1842, 
according  to  one  French  authority,  he  had  received  ^860,000  for  pictures 
which  he  had  painted.  His  portraits  are  almost  innumerable.  Most 
of  the  marshals  and  generals  of  the  empire,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  have  been  painted  by  his  hand. 

Then  he  has  furnished  a  multitude  of  vignettes,  lithographs,  and 
sketches,  and  has  illustrated  the  **  Life  of  the  Emperor,"  and  a  score  of 
other  works  of  similar  importance.  Though  now  verging  upon  his 
seventieth  year,  his  physical  and  mental  powers  show  but  few  symp- 
toms of  decay.  In  the  Exhibition  of  IS57,  he  had  a  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  and  two  fine  portraits,  one  of  Marshal  Bosquet,  and 
the  other,  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  He  has  been  well 
termed  "  the  Raphael  of  a  warlike  people,"  whose  victories  he  has  spent 
his  life  in  depicting.  He  is  the  painter  of  modern  strategy ;  his  pictures 
are  perfect  military  bulletins,  historical  documents,  as  precious  to  the 
future  historian  as  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur.  Nor  has  the  age  been 
ungrateful  to  Vemet  for  his  unwearied  efforts  to  illustrate  it.  He  is  a 
member  of  every  academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Europe,  the  only  painter 
who  was  ever  made  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  is  en- 
titled to  wear  on  his  breast  most  of  the  orders  of  European  knighthood. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  bis  kindness  of  heart,  and  generosity 
of  disposition. 

Louis  Philippe  admired  exceedingly  several  of  the  fine  military  phy- 
siognomies in  his  first  sketch  of  the  takine  of  the  Smala,  most  of  which 
were  portraits ;  and  was  particularly  struck  with  one  old  soldier,  whose 
face  was  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  begrimed  with  powder. 

"  I  know  him  well,"  said  the  painter ;  **  for  twelve  years  he  has  fought 
bravely  in  Africa." 

**  And  see,"  replied  the  King,  **  he  has  the  cross  of  honour." 

«« No,  truly,  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  must  efface  that  cross," 
murmured  the  artist,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  and  taking  up  his  brush. 

••  Stop  !*'  said  the  King,  "  why  spoil  your  picture  ?  I  have  thought 
of  abetter  plan — it  is,  to  decorate  that  brave  fellow.", 

''Ah,  sire!  thanks,"  replied  the  painter,  gratified  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem ;  **  I  expected  that." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  Ignorantins,  wishing  to  possess  a  por- 
trait of  brother  Philip,  their  Superior  General,  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  upon  Vemet,  and  to  offer  him  500  francs,  as  all  which  the  po- 
verty of  the  society  had  enabled  them  to  scrape  together.  Vemet 
painted  the  portrait,  one  of  the  finest  which  appeared  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1845,  but  refused  to  accept  a  farthing  from  the  brother- 
hood ;  and  they,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  presented  him  with  a 
Christ  beautifully  carved  in  ivory^  which  the  painter  preserves  amone 
his  most  cherished  possessions.  oigi^i.ed  by  Google 
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Iq  pAindiig  the  battles  of  his  own  time,  Vernet  has  had  mat  difll* 
colties  to  enoounter.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  he  had  omj  to  copy 
faithfully,  and  group  with  skill,  the  materials  which  were  read?  to  hu 
hand ;  but  then,  in  these  rer j  materials  laj  the  difficulty.  The  stiff, 
r^;ular  lines  of  modem  strategy,  the  exact,  unvarying  uniforms^  are  both 
most  uofavoorable  to  pictorial  ^ect ;  and  in  nothing  haa  Vemet's  genius 
shone  forth  more  conspicuously,  than  in  the  consummate  skill  whu^  he 
has  displayed  in  dealing  with  such  unpromising  materials.  He  has  not, 
like  too  many  battle-painters,  shrouded  them  in  dust  or  smoke,  thit 
conrenient  doak  for  indolence  or  want  of  technical  skill ;  he  has  not 
evaded  or  shrunk  from  the  difficulty,  but  has  boldly  met  and  mastered 
it.  The  enforced  monotony  of  his  regular  lines  of  troops  is  most  hap- 
pily and  naturally  broken  up  by  all  sorts  of  ingenious,  but,  at  the  ssm* 
time,  probable  episodes,  such  as  a  fallen  horse,  a  wounded  soldier  carried 
away,  a  cantiniere  offering  spirits  to  the  soldiers,  a  general  inspecting 
the  position  of  the  enem^,  an  aide-de-camp  bcMing  an  order  at  the 
gallop — all  most  skilfully  introduced,  and  admirably  painted.  Another 
difficulty  which  Vernet  has  had  to  contend  with  is  this.  He  is,  ss  we 
have  said,  emphatically  the  painter  of  his  own  era ;  but  the  present 
comes  so  close  to  us,  is  so  real  and  apparent,  that  the  distance,  uncer- 
tainty, and  indistinctness,  which  throw  a  veil  of  poetry,  a  mist  of  ro^ 
mantic  interest,  over  the  past,  have  upon  it  no  influence  whatever.  The 
painter  must  grapple  with  the  present,  in  all  its  hard  and  unavoidable 
reality,  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  and  unsparing 
criticism  ;  for  everyone  thinks  himself  a  judge  of  what  has  happened  is 
his  own  time,  however  distrustful  he  may  be  of  his  ability  to  judge  of 
the  past.  That  Vemet^s  talents  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  so  severe  s 
scrutiny,  and  secured  for  him  almost  universal  popularity,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  vitality  and  vigour.  His  success  hss  been 
principally  owing  to  his  perfect  and  minute  acquaintance  with  every 
detail  of  modem  military  life,  to  his  marvellous  technical  skill  and  newer 
of  imitation,  which  enable  his  hand  to  execute  whatever  his  hesd  con- 
ceives, and  to  the  energy  and  fire  of  his  genius,  which  breathe  life,  and 
spirit,  and  animation  over  all  his  pictures. 
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'  A  trifling  loss  P'-^I  heard  them  say — 
But  one  man  killed  in  the  affray — 

One  private  of  the  line  I 
And  patriots  read  the  news  awhile. 
And  sauntered  home  with  a  placid  smile^ 
To-  feast  and  sip  their  wine. 
Oh !  'twas  a  great  and  glorious  strife  I — 
A  trifling  loss-^hut  one  man's  life ! 


A  trifling  loss  ? — oh  I  think  of  him, 
That  dying  man,  whose  eye  waxed  dim. 

As  with  a  shuddering  start 
The  life-blood  rushed  from  a  colourless  cheek. 
From  quiYcring  lips  that  strove  to  speak. 
Back  to  a  bursting  heart ! — 
A  trifling  loss  to  some — but  he 
Passed  then  into  eternity  I 


in. 

A  trifling  loss  ?— oh  I  think  again — 
That  placid,  cruel  smile  refrain ; 

Nay,  brother,  rather  weep. 
That  one  poor  soldier  of  the  line, 
He  had  a  numan  heart  like  thine — 
Its  fountains  were  as  deep. 
It  was  as  hard  for  him  as  thee 
To  wrestle  with  Death's  agony  I 

IV. 

A  trifling  loss  7 — oh  I  say  not  so— 
Think  of  the  many  tears  that  flow 

When  but  one  lift  departs. 
The  veriest  beggar  when  he  dies 
Bursteth  some  secret  sympathies 

Sealed  up  in  fellow  hearts. 
Is  it  a  trifling  loss  to  tear 
These  trembhng  tendons  of  despair  f 
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He  had  a  home ;  he  coald  recall 
Those  memories  so  dear  to  all. 

Yes !  he  was  once  a  child ; 
And  nursery  tales  and  nursery  rhymes 
Haunted  his  hrain,  like  distant  chimes^ 
With  scenes  of  fancy  wild — 
Strange  echoing  voices  undefined. 
Like  Uiose  that  linger  in  thy  mind. 

▼I. 

He  had  a  mother.    There  is  one 
Who  dreameth  nightly  of  her  son» 

Battling  amidst  the  hrave. 
Oh,  tell  her  not !     She  is  bent  with  cares ; 
That  trifline  loss  may  brinfi;  grey  hairs 
With  sorrow  to  the  grave  I 
A  trifling  loss !  but  not  to  her. 
That  lonely,  sonless  sorrower  1 

vn. 

He  had  a  wife— oh  I  tell  her  not ! 
How  doth  she  watch  that  infant's  cot 

With  constant  tearful  eye. 
No  answer  from  her  husband  slain. 
Yet  how  she  hopeth  still  in  vain. 
Still  trusting  fearingly ; 
No  answer  to  that  letter  yet — 
She  thought  not  he  could  thus  forget. 

vni. 
That  letter  next  his  heart  is  pressed ! 
One  evenine,  ere  he  sank  to  rest. 

He  read  it  o'er  and  o'er — 
A  trembling  record  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Blotted  at  night  by  a  brave  man's  tears. 

Next  morn  by  a  brave  man's  gore! 
They  have  buried  it  with  him  in  his  grave» 
Next  to  the  heart  of  the  shroudless  brafe! 

IX. 

A  trifling  loss  T — a  thing  of  nought  T 

And  yet— oh »  God  !  how  strange  the  thought 

Of  that  one  life  gone  past  I 
Wlience  was  it  T  whither  did  it  tend  T 
Those  years  that  seemed  to  have  no  end. 
And  yet  are  fled  so  fast ! 
So  long — ^yet  moments  in  the  sum 
Of  the  mysterious  years  to  come ! 
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X. 

A  trifling  loss  ?    SUj,  let  us  think 
Of  that  poor  trembler  on  the  brink 

Of  Death's  dividing  stream. 
Standing  beside  that  rushing  tide. 
Gazing  upon  that  fnrther  side. 

What  doth  the  future  seem  7 
Oh !  as  he  wildly  looks  across, 
Is  death  to  him  a  trifling  loss  ? 

XI. 

Looking  in  anguish  madlj  back 
On  that  irrevocable  track 

Of  hour,  and  day,  and  year, 
Both  memory,  like  a  wintry  blast. 
Chilled  by  the  ice-wastes  of  the  past, 
Palsy  the  soul  with  fear  : 
As  he  beholds  a  life  gone  by. 
Is  it  a  trifling  loss  to  die  ? 


Methinks  I  hear  an  answering  voice — 
••  Must  it  be  so  ?     May  none  rejoice 

Standing  beside  that  stream  ? 
Hast  thou  not  read  erewhile  of  some 
To  whom  the  longed-for  years  to  come 

With  tints  of  glory  gleam  ? 
Are  there  not  some  who  gaze  across, 
Yet  look  on  death  as  « trifling  loss  T' " 


**And  is  the  past  a  waste  of  vcars— 
A  wilderness  of  sin  and  fears  ? 
Must  it  be  ever  so  ? 
Can  never  memory  retrace 
A  well-fonght  fight,  a  finished  race  ? 
Are  there  not  some  that  go 
Triumphant  towards  the  unseen  land, 
When  their  *  departure  is  at  hand  ?  ' " 

xrv. 
Ah  I  then  smile  on— ye  may  be  right ! 
Was  he  that  perished  in  the  fight 

A  soldier  of  the  cross  T 
If  so,  it  was  a  glorious  strife ! 
If  so,  that  unknown  soldier's  life 
Was  but  a  trifling  loss ! 
A  trifling /ow?    Nay,  think  again. 
To  him,  perchance,  "to  die"  was  ''gain! 

u.  u.  p. 
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DYING  OP  LOVE. 

CHAFTEB  m. 

The  really  tragic  termination  of  Barton's  story  produced  a  strong  effect 
upon  Seymour.  However  little  inclined  he  had  been  to  be  guided  by 
the  arguments  against  his  proposed  infidelity,  he  was  now  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  break  the  faith  he  had  plighted  to  his  coosin.  Her 
rival's  influence  to-day  was  twice  as  powerrol  as  it  had  been  last  night. 
Barton's  tale  had  decided  the  business.  If  one  woman  was  cajpable  of 
dying  of  love  for  his  friend,  why  should  not  another  die  of  love  ror  him- 
self? If  one  woman  proved  a  true  prophet  of  her  own  dissolution^  why 
should  not  another  vaticinate  as  correctly  f  He  was  now  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  his  new  lover  would  die  if  he  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment with  the  old  one.  He  had,  however,  forgotten  the  wisdom  con- 
tained in  the  old  song — 

**  Tis  best  to  be  off  with  ih«  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new/' 

He  ouffht  to  have  in  tome  way  |;ot  rid  of  his  cmginal  Uaiaon  before  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  present.  Ht  eould  not  marry 
both  women;  bigamy  is  forbidden  in  narrow-minded  England.  An 
election  he  must  make»  and  he  made  it  i  Emma  Collins  was  thrown 
overboard.     So  th^re  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

No  more  to  be  said  about  it,  perhaps,  by  himself;  but  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  about  it  by  his  uncle.  That  respectable  relative  was  a  Tery 
irritable  gentleman.  He  was  proud  and  fond  of  his  daughter,  who  wis 
an  only  child,  and  he  thought  there  was  nothing  like  her  in  Great 
Britain.  Ireland  never  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  not  because  he  had 
never  been  there,  and  could  not  therefore  express  any  opinion,  but  be- 
cause he  would  just  as  soon  have  asserted  that  his  daughter  was  un- 
equalled by  the  Hottentot  or  Esquimaux  young  ladies.  '*But,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  *'  show  me  in  the  whole  of  Great  jBritain  a  girl  who  can  be 
compared  to  my  Emma !"  He  naturally,  then,  considered  his  nephew 
as  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world  to  have  secured  sudi  a  treasure  to 
himself;  though  the  aforesaid  world  ill-naturedly  considered  that  the 
luck  was  on  the  other  side.  People  talked  of  the  **  treasure  "  in  quite 
another  manner  altogether;  of  treasure  in  certain  public  securitieflk 
there  invested  by  one  Seymour,  deceased.  Seymour  pere  had  made 
Mr.  Collins  his  executor  and  the  guardian  of  his  son ;  and,  knowing 
his  heir's  marked  facility  for  falh'ng  in  love,  and  desiring  to  protect  him 
against  the  wiles  of  fair  fortune-hunters,  had  made  his  unde*8  consent 
an  indispensable  condition  to  his  entering  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony. If  he  shall  marry  without  it,  three  hundred  per  annum,  paid 
quarterlpr,  was  all  to  which  his  son  shall  be  entitled— various  charitable 
^ssodatioin  reaping,  in  that  case,  the  benefit  of  young  Seymours  pre- 
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ferenoe  for  lore  in  a  cottage.  But  Mr.  Collins  wisely  considered  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home«  and  taught  his  nephew  betimes  to  con- 
sider him  as  both  uncle  and  father-in-law.  He  had,  nerertbeless,  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  Seymour  out  of  many  a  dangerous  qff^aire  untU  his 
cousin  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age.  The  youn^  gentleman  had  a 
strong  propensity  for  tumbimg  orer  head  and  ears  mto  love.  He  was 
perpetually  entan^ed  in  the  meshes  spread  for  him  by  establishment- 
seeking  young  ladies,  and  mammas  with  seven  daughters  undisposed  of. 
Poor  Mr.  CoDins  had  unheard-of  trouble  in  frustrating  these  felonious 
attempts.  On  one  occasion  matters  had  actually  gone  as  far  as  the 
very  church  itself  By  the  way,  we  are  wrong  in  calling  a  churchy 
under  such  circumstances,  a  church.  It  is  always  "  the  sacred  edifice," 
when  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  matrimony.  The  Lord*s  table,  in 
like  manner,  is  always  called  *'  the  altar,"  even  by  the  most  violent 
anti-Puseyites.  A  gentleman  who  to-day  calls  you  names  if  you  speak 
of  'nhe  altar/'  leads  Miss  Smith  to  |'the  altar"  to-morrow.  The 
marriage  service,  too,  is  never  *'  read ;"  it  is  "  impressively  performed  " 
by  somebody,  '* assisted"  by  somebody  else.  Well,  Mr.  Edward 
Seymour  was  actually  standing  at  the  altar  with  his  bride,  and  the  im* 
pressive  performance  of  the  service  had  actually  commenced,  when  the 
news  was  oonveyed  to  Mr.  Collins.  It  was  the  first  intimation  that 
such  a  terrible  blow  to  his  own  projects  had  been  in  contemplation. 
He  had  never  even  heard  of  the  flirtation  of  which  it  was  the  fruit. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  determination.  He  roared  for  his  hat ; 
he  roared  for  a  coat ;  he  promised  the  driver  a  sovereign  if  he  brought 
him  to  the  sacred  edifice  in  time.  The  horse  was  fresh ;  the  way  was 
short ;  the  streets  were  unimpeded  and  clear.  The  clergyman's  idea  of 
impressive  reading  consisted  in  the  slowest  possible  drawl.  All  things 
favoured  Mr.  Comns.  He  rushed  into  the  church  as  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman required  and  charged  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  confess  if 
they  knew  any  impediment  why  they  might  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together  in  matrimony.  The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a 
stentorian  voice  was  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  church — 

'*  Stop  I  stop !  I  know  an  impediment ;  I  know  an  impediment !  I 
forbid  the  banns!" 

And,  puffing  and  steaming  up  the  passage,  Mr.  Collins  burst  through 
the  bevy  of  bridesmaids  who  stood  behind  the  bride.  Coriolanus  in 
Corioli  could  not  have  fluttered  the  Volsces  more  completely  than  Mr. 
Collins  fluttered  the  doves  of  the  wedding  dovecot.  AH  the  bridesmaids 
screamed  in  chorus,  and  one  of  them  performed  a  fainting  solo.  The 
bridegroom  stood  in  consternation  ;  the  bride  threw  herself  prematurely 
into  his  arms.  The  bride's  mother  looked  indignant,  the  high  priest 
awkward,  the  assistant  Levite  dismayed.  And  Mr.  Collins,  aner  hurl- 
ing a  glance  of  tremendous  wrath  at  the  uufortunate  bridegroom,  and 
meeting  the  indignant  looks  of  the  bride's  mother  with  looks  as  indig- 
nant as  her  own,  for  he  knew  by  instinct  that  he  beheld  in  the  lady  the 
Cataline  of  the  conspiracy,  again  lifted  up  his  voice  and  prohibited  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony. 

*'I  forbid  the  banns,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  principal  dergy- 
man.     "  I  warn  you  at  your  peril  to  proceed." 

*'  This  is  a  most  extraordiiuu7,  and,  I  must  say,  a  very  indecent  in- 
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terruption,  sir,"  observed  the  clergjman,  at  length  recoyering  his  setf- 

possession.     "  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  sir,  and *' 

„  *'  Mj  name  is  Collins — Joseph  Collins — and  that  young  fool  there  is 
my  nephew,  sir,  and  my  ward,  sir ;  and  I  forbid  the  banns,  sir — I  forbid 
the  banns.    1  warn  you  not  to  proceed,  sir.'* 

''  We  are  not  publishing  the  banns,  you  must  permit  me  to  obserre," 
remarked  the  assisting  clergyman.  He  was  a  yery  strict  ritualist,  and 
could  repent  every  rubric  off  by  heart.  "  We  are  not  publishing  the 
banns,  and  it  is  accordingly  impossible  for  you  to  forbid  them.'' 

"  Well,  I  forbid  the  marrii«e,  then,"  roared  Mr.  Collins.  "  You 
young  rascal  P*  muttered  he,  looking  an  armoury  of  daggers  at  his 
nephew. 

"  Really,"  said  the  bride's  mother,  addressing  the  clergyman,  "  this 
is  most  outrageous  conduct.  May  I  request  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  proceed  with  the  sacred  ceremony." 

"No,  ma'am,  he  shan't,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Collins  ;  "not  one  word 
of  it,  ma'am.  Come  home  with  me  this  moment,  sir,"  added  he, 
seizing  his  nephew  by  the  arm  which  was  not  in  the  occupation  of  the 
bride. 

The  bride  tightened  her  grasp  of  the  member  which  was  in  her  pos- 
session, and  the  old  lady  seized  the  other,  as  joint-tenant  with  the 
bridegroom's  unde. 

"  Go  on,  pray,"  cried  the  latter  lady ;  "  go  on  with  the  ceremony. 
It  will  be  twelve  o'clock  immediately." 

"  Canonical  hours,"  murmured  the  Levite. 

"  Do  go  on,  pray  do,"  said  the  bride's  mother  imploringly. 

**  Go  on  at  your  peril !"  vociferated  the  bridegroom's  uncle. 

The  high  priest  was  puzzled.  He  was  not  well  up  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  did  not  know  what  on  earth  he  ought  to  do.  At  length  he 
asked  Mr.  Collins,  what  he  ought  to  have  asked  at  first,  whether  he 
had  any  impediment  to  allege. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  was  the  answer.  "  What  else  am  I  here  for  ! 
As  good  an  impediment  as  need  be,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  what  b  the  impediment  why  these  two  persons  may  not  be 
joined  together  in  matrimony  ?" 

"  The  impediment  is  just  this,  that  if  that  jackanapes  makes  a  fool 
of  himself  by  marrying  without  my  consent,  he  does  not  get  one  ahil- 
ling  of  his  father's  money — that's  all.  Not  one  shilling,  except  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  a-year,  and  that  is  scarcely  enough  to  support 
a  family  on,  I  fancy." 

"  Can  this  be  true?"  exclaimed  the  bride's  mother. 

"  True  as  gospel,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  '*  as  your  daughter  will 
find  to  her  cost." 

"  You  will  give  your  consent  ?"  faltered  the  bride's  mother. 

**My  consent!"  almost  roared  the  other;  "I'd  see  him — Fd  see 
him ^hanged  first ;  and  you,  too,  ma'am." 

"  This  is  no  legal  impediment,"  observed  the  priest 

"  Clearly  not,"  said  the  Levite.  "  You  had  better  proceed  at  ODoe» 
or  it  will  be  too  late  to-day." 

Thejpriest  took  up  his  book. 

"  *  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live ^ 
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**Stop  !"  cried  the  bride's  mother.  "  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  my 
daughter  entering  any  family  against  their  will.  My  daughter  shan't 
be  rorced  upon  any  man*s  relations." 

"  Aha  !**  said  Mr.  Collins,  "  I  knew  I  should  bring  you  to  reason.** 

"  Good  heavens  !**  began  the  bridegroom. 

"No,  Mr.  Seymour,"  interrupted  the  bride's  mother,  "my  mind  is 
made  up  on  the  subject.  Mary  Louisa  shall  never  marry  a  man  whose 
family  object  to  receive  her.  When  your  uncle  gives  liis  consent,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house ;  but,  till  then,  I  think  it 
only  due  to  Mary  Louisa  and  myself  to  request  that  all  that  has  passed 
between  you  should  be  forgotten." 

And  the  strong-minded  lady,  assisted  by  the  astonished  and  bewiU 
dered  wedding  guests,  disengaged  her  daughter  from  Seymour's  arms, 
and  carried  her  out  of  the  church.     Mr.  CoUins's  victory  was  complete. 

Such  was  the  relative  whom  Seymour  was  now  about  to  exasperate  in 
a  really  unjustifiable  manner.  Whatever  right  he  had  had  to  dispose  of 
himself  before  his  engagement  to  Miss  Collins,  he  felt  he  had  surely 
none  now.  For  three  years,  from  the  time  when  his  cousin  was  fifteen, 
he  had  been  formally  and  openly  affianced  to  her ;  and  he  had  only  been 
waiting  till  she  should  attain  her  eighteenth  year,  to  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  his  hand  and  his  fortune.  Her  eighteenth  birth-day  would 
take  place  the  following  month,  and  that  day  was  to  be  the  day  of  her 
wedding.  Everything  had  been  arranged.  The  marriage-settlements 
were  almost  ready,  the  trousseau  was  prepared,  the  very  guests  had 
been  bidden  to  the  breakfast.     Mr.  Colhns  was  easy  in  his  mind  ;  the 

Svernors  of  the  charitable  institutions  were  not  In  one  month  the 
ge  fortune  lefl  by  the  late  Mr.  Seymour  would  be  settled  for  ever  on 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  Collins.  All  was  going  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell  as  far  as  Mr.  Collins  was  concerned.  He  had,  he  thought,  escaped 
the  perils  and  dangers  of  his  cruise,  and  had  towed  his  prize  into  the 
smooth  water  of  the  harbour.  No  pirate  or  privateer  could  rob  him  of 
the  rich  galleon  he  had  captured.  And  now  to  set  sail  and  leave  him 
in  the  moment  of  his  final  triumph,  was  a  deed  which  his  nephew  was 
unable  to  contemplate  without  trembling. 

But  he  was  resolved  on  the  deed,  come  what  might  of  it  Marry 
bis  cousin  he  would  not.  Barton's  story  had  made  his  previous 
determination  more  determined.  He  would  not  be  a  murderer.  The 
lonely  lane,  the  green,  slimy  pond,  the  half-decomposed  body,  floating 
among  the  rotting  weeds — all  these  rose  before  his  eyes  at  the  very  idea 
of  fulfilling  his  engagement.  He  could  not  fulfil  it.  He  must  tell  his 
uncle  that  he  could  not.     And  the  sooner  his  uncle  knew  it  the  better. 

**  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  V*  asked  Barton. 

«« To  go  to  Mr.  Collins,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  told  you." 

"That  you  cannot  marry  his  daughter?" 

**Yes." 

•*  And  that  you  will  marry  Miss .     What  do  you  say  her  name 

is?" 

"Walker." 

••  Miss  Walker.  That  you  will  marry  Miss  Walker,  and  forfeit  all 
your  property  ?" 

''  No ;  I  do  not  say  that    I  will  wait.     My  uncle  may  yet  give  hit 
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cammU    Bui  I  will  not  be  the  caoae  of  Mary's  death  by  marryiiig  aaj 
other  woman  in  the  workL" 

*'  Does  Miss  Walker  know  of  the  conditions  of  jonr  frther's  wUl  ?" 

"  She  does,*"  answered  S^mour  ;  "  I  told  her  of  them  last  night. 
She  is  content  to  wait,  Mr  unde  will  surely  consent  when  he  £ids 
there  is  no  use  in  refusing.  He  will  be  very  angry  for  months^  perhi^n 
for  a  year  or  two ;  but  it  would  be  too  absurd  to  keep  me  out  of  my 
own  money  all  my  life,  because  I  won't  marry  his  daughter.  It  was  an 
absurd  condition  in  any  case  to  tie  me  up  in  such  a  manner,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  will  could  not  be  set  as^e.  At  all  efents»  Barton,  I 
won't  marry  Emma  Collins,  and  there's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

**  Well,"  said  Barton,  rising  and  putting  on  his  hat,  "there  is  no 
time  to  lose ;  so  the  sooner  it's  done  the  better.  But  it  is  not  a  plea- 
sant mission  for  me,  I  assure  you,  and  I  would  not  undertake  it  for  any- 
one except  yourself." 

The  two  friends  proceeded  together  to  Mr.  Collinses  residence  in 
Queen  Anne-street  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  usually  the  shortest  way  home.  Seymour  ap- 
parently thot^ht  this  proverb  a  good  one  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  most  direct  line  from  Pimlico  to  Queen  Anne-street  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  through  Albany-street,  Regent's  Park.  A  cabman  would  have 
differed  from  him,  and  Barton  did  so,  though  he  was  not  a  cabmaa. 
But  the  origin  of  this  new  reading  of  the  geography  of  London  was 
very  easily  explained.    Miss  Walker  resided  m  Albany-street. 

**  Bather  a  rum  street  for  a  young  lady  to  live  in,"  observed  Barton. 

**  She  is  only  lodging  there,"  replied  Seymour. 

"  Hem  1"  cough^  Barton. 

They  passed  through  Oxford-street  and  Portland-place,  and  in  dna 
course  arrived  at  Albany-street. 

<* There  is  the  house,"  said  Seymour.  "  Come  in,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  Mary." 

**  I  think  I  had  best  lose  no  time  in  going  to  your  unde  and  endea- 
vouring to  settle  this  matter,  if  it  can  be  settled.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  difficult  Are  you  finally  determined  on  breaking  yonr 
engagement?  Is  there  no  chance  whatever  of  your  changing  yoor 
mind  again  7  The  more  I  consider  the  business,  the  greater  dimcukv 
I  see  in  arranging  it  satisfactorily  j  and  I  reallv  wish,  my  dear  Edwan!^ 
you  would  think  once  more  of  what  you  are  doing.  Is  there  no  hope 
that  you  can  bring  yourself  to  fulfil  your  engagement  with  yoor 
cousin  f 

**  Not  if  I  were  to  be  a  beggar  all  my  life  !  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
cottage  with  Mary,  than  in  Buckingham  Palace  with  any  other  woman 
on  eaxth/* 

**  Ton  remember  what  Keats  says  on  that  pomt,"  said  the  poedeal 
soldier — 

«  « Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust. 

Is— Love,  forgive  us  I—Binders,  ashes,  dost' " 

"I  know  nothing  of  Keats,"  replied  the  other  vehemenUy  j  fcr  he 
had  just  caught  a  sight  of  female  drapeiy  ajf^pearing  for  a  niomeat  in 
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tjie  window  at  wbich  he  wai  gasmg.  **  I  know  notUng  of  Keats ;  hnt 
this  I  know,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  make  me  marry  anjoiit 
bat  Marj.  I  repeat,  that  I  woold  rather  lire  in  a  hoTd  with  her  than 
in  a  palace  with  any  other  woman  breathing." 

Had  Seymour  known  anything  of  Reals,  he  might  haye  happily 
finished  the  quotation  himsdf— 

**  Loye  in  a  palace  is  periiaps  at  last 
More  grieyons  torment  than  a  hermil's  fast " 

Bat,  like  many  other  people,  he  knew  nothing  of  Keats,  and,  yery  pro- 
bably, had  never  heard  of  bhn  before.  •<  £ndymion,"  **Lanria,**  and 
the  *'  £ye  of  St.  Agnes,"  are  little  known  to  the  generality  of  readers; 
and,  if  we  occasionally  hear  of  "  Hyperion,"  it  is  the  poetic-prosy 
"  Hyperion"  of  Longfellow.  To  say  the  truth.  Barton  had  only  seen 
his  own  quotation  as  the  motto  to  a  chapter  in  a  sentimental  novel.  He 
read  a  great  many  sentimental  novels. 

*' W&,  Seymour,  if  it  most  be  so,  I  will  go  at  once  to  your  nnde* 
Where  shall  1  find  you  to  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again  7 
I  don't  think,  by  the  way,  that  there  will  be  any  use  in  asking  your 
uncle's  leave  to  sit  again,  for  he  will  probably  kick  me  out  of  the  honse. 
But  where  shall  I  find  you  ?'' 

'*  Here,"  replied  Seymour,  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Uidy's  house ; 
**  I  wUl  wait  here  till  you  come.  Mary  is  at  home  3  I  saw  her  this 
moment  at  the  window.  I  will  remain  with  her  till  you  bring  me  the 
news." 

**  I  am  afiraid  it  will  scareely  be  good  news.  But  I  will  do  my  best ; 
and,  as  Hubert  says  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  a  man  can  do  no  more.  So,  au 
revoir,  nttm  eherJ* 

The  ambassador  departed  in  a  very  doubtfhl  state  of  mind.  His 
mission  was  an  awkwanl  one,  and  his  pacific  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
potentate  in  question  a  matter  of  very  great  uncertainty.  He  felt  very 
much  as  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  might  feti, 
doubtful  whether  the  presentation  of  his  diplomatic  credentials  might  be 
only  a  preliminary  to  his  majesty  eating  him  up.  He  might  be  invited 
to  an  ofiieial  feast  after  the  manner  of  the  supper  of  Polonius.  Old 
Collins  was,  indeed,  likely  to  eat  him  metaphorically,  and  to  eat  him  at 
the  same  time  without  salt  Lighter  cause  would  put  him  in  a  passion, 
so  what  might  not  be  expected  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  It  is  a  deuced  awkward  business,"  said  Barton  to  himself,  as  he 
slowly  took  his  way  to  Queen  Anne-street.  *'  What  the  mischief  made 
the  fool  get  himself  into  such  a  scrape?  And  he  is  now  bringing  me 
into  it  also." 

His  sympathy  with  Seymour  was  fast  fading  away  by  the  time  he 
reached  Mr.  CoUins'  door.  It  had  been  excited  at  first  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  blight,  which  Seymour's  narration  had  recalled.  He 
fin^ot,  for  the  time,  tne  disapprobation  which  he  had  felt  and  expressed, 
and  by  talking  0/  himself,  talked  himself  into  temporary  sympathy. 
But  the  selfishness,  or  rather,  for  selfishness  is  a  strong  expression,  the 
thinking  of  self  which  had  excited  the  syinpathy,  now  operated  on  the 
other  hand  in  bringing  him  back  to  his  original  impressions.  He  felt  him* 
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■elfin  an  ancomfortable  position,  and  was  vexed  with  Seymour  for  hsTing 
placed  him  in  it.] 

'*  What  the  deuce  I"  he  accordingly  muttered,  **  what  the  dence  msde 
the  fool  get  himself  into  such  a  di5agreeable  scrape !  Emma  Collins 
was  good  enough  for  him — too  good  by  half— and  a  more  respectable 
connexion  than  this  Albany-street  lady,  I  fancy.  And  if  the  poor  girl 
really  cares  for  him,  as  I  suppose  she  does,  it  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
her,  and  no  wonder.  The  old  gentleman,  too  ;  it  will  break  his  heart, 
even  if  her's  escapes,  for  he  had  set  it  on  marrying  her  to  Seymour. 
He  will  most  likely  break  my  head  first,  however,  for  breaking  the  news 
to  him.  Not  bad,  that.'^  And  he  smiled  at  what  he  considered  a  hon 
mot.  ''I  must  keep  between  him  and  the  poker  while  I  am  breaking 
the  news  to  him.    The  deuce  take  that  fellow  Seymour  I" 


CHAPTBR  IT. 

Mr.  Collins  was  at  home.  Barton  discovered  him  in  the  act  of  tiyinff 
on  a  new  blue  coat,  with  gorgeously  gilt  buttons,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  the  tailor. 

*•  Preparing  for  the  happy  day.  Captain  Barton,  you  see.  Nothing 
like  having  things  in  time.  If  I  had  put  ofif  ordering  this  coat  till  a 
week  before  the  wedding,  the  rascal  would  probably  send  it  home  the 
day  afler.  Take  time  by  the  forelock,  my  dear  sir.  Never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  You  are  coming  to  the  wedding, 
are  you  not  T" 

"I — I  really — I  really  can't  say,"  stammered  the  ambassador. 

<*  Tou  don*t  mean  that  Edward  did  not  ask  you !  I'd  have  asked  you 
myself  if  I  thought  so.  We  couldn't  get  on  without  you  on  such  an 
occasion,  you  know.  By  the  way,  what  is  Edward  doing  with  himself 
now  ?  I  scarcely  ever  see  him ;  and,  though  Emma  says  nothing,  I 
know  she  is  rather  disappointed  at  his  absence.  For  the  last  two  months 
he  has  scarcely  been  half  a  dozen  times  in  this  house,  and  that  is  ratber 
odd  for  a  lover.  Captain  Barton.  When  I  was  his  age,  I'd  hare  acted 
differently.  But  I  suppose  he  feels  himself  secure,  now  that  the  day  is 
fixed.  He'll  be  a  happy  man,  Captain  Barton,  though  I  say  it  who 
shouldn't  say  it ;  a  happy  man,  sir — a  fortunate  man,  sir  !" 

*•  The  man  who  marries  Miss  Collins,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  be  a 
very  fortunate  man." 

"  Eh !"  said  Mr.  Collins,  "what  do  you  mean  by  'whoever  he  may 
be  ? '  One  would  suppose  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  wed- 
ding.   Don't  you  think  the  collar  of  this  coat  is  a  little  too  high  ?** 

*'  I  am  sure  Edward  would  be  happy  were  he  to  marry  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Collins." 

*'  Were  he  to  marry  my  daughter,  Captain  Barton  !  What  is  the 
man  dreaming  of?  Is  it  possible,"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  in  astonish- 
ment, "  is  it  really  possible  that  you  are  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  my 
nephew,  Edward  Seymour,  is  to  become  the  husband  of  my  daughter  on 
the  23rd  of  next  month  ?" 

"  I  certainly  knew  that  such  had  been  the  arrangement." 

"  Had  been  the  arrangement ! ! !" 
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*'  Yes,"  eontinaed  Barton,  screwing  his  conrage  to  the  sticking-point, 
**  I  knew  that  such  had  been  the  arrangement ;  bat  you  see,  Mr.  Collins, 
nothing  is  certain  in  this  Ufe.  I  myself  know  by  experience  the  trnth 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  the 
hope  of  felicity  blighted — to  have  the  cup  dashed  from  the  lip." 

"  What  the are  you  talking  about?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Collins,  in 

consternation.  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  daughter  has — has — 
has  changed  her  mind  ?  Impossible,  sir  I  She  was  only  ten  minutes 
ago  speaking  to  me  about  the  wedding-cake,  sir." 

*'  1  don't  say  that,  Miss  Collins  has  changed  her  mind.  But  the  fact 
is  that  Ed  ward " 

"  That  Edward  says  so,'*  interrupted  the  other.  "  Stuff !  What  put 
snch  an  idea  into  the  boy's  head  ?  I  suppose  Emma  received  him  coldly 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  she  did  so.  He 
had  not  been  in  the  house  for  a  full  week  before,  and  that  is  not  the 
way  to  make  love,  sir.  But  as  to  Emma  changing  her  mind,  she  has 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  it ;  and  she  daren't  change  it  if  she  had.  I'd 
like  to  hear  her  say  so,  that's  all." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  so  choleric  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  possi« 
bility  of  his  daughter  changing  her  mind,  that  Barton  felt  himself  more 
embarrassed  than  ever  in  delivering  himself  of  his  mission.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Collins  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the 
fickleness  being  on  the  gentleman's  side.  But  the  truth  must  be  told 
in  the  end,  and  there  was  no  use  in  delaying  the  disclosure.  Glancing^ 
then,  at  the  poker  which  reposed  on  the  fender  behind  him,  and  moving 
his  chair  in  a  more  direct  line  between  the  fire-place  and  Mr.  Collins»  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  your  nephew,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  controul,  is  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Misa 
Collins." 

Mr.  Collins  bounded  from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  His  face 
became  purple ;  the  veins  in  his  forehead  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
whipcord;  his  eyes  nearly  started  from  their  sockets.  But  he  said 
nothing.  He  was  speechless  with  rage,  disappointment,  and  dismay. 
A  trifle  would,  on  ordinary  occasions,  make  him  noisy  enough,  but  the 
excess  of  his  wrath  on  the  present  made  him  dumb.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  apoplexy. 

*'  It  is  with  much  unwillingness,"  continued  Barton,  *'  that  I  am  the 
bearer  of  such  an  unpleasant  communication.  I  feel  how  awkward  the 
circumstance  is  for  all  parties,  and  for  none  more  than  for  Edward  him* 
self." 

Mr.  Collins  made  no  observation. 

**  I  cannot  deny  that  Edward  is  acting  wrongly,"  again  resumed 
Barton.  "  It  has  been  against  my  advice  that  he  determined  on  the 
step  he  has  taken  ;  but  my  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail." 

Mr.  Collins  was  still  silent. 

**  So  seeing  that  I  could  not  alter  his  resolution,  I  at  last  yielded  to 
his  desire  that  I  should  act  as  mediator  between  him  and  yourself,  and 
endeavour  to  appease  the  anger,  the  just  anger,  which  his  conduct  is 
fiurly  calculated  to  produce  on  your  part,  and  which,  I  admit,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  person  not  to  feel  under  the  circumstuaees.'*    , 
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Btrton  again  panted*  Mr.  Collins  ttill  mainfiinad  an  nnlodced«for 
alienee.  Barton  had  expected  a  terrific  outbreak  of  paaaion,  and  was 
unprepared  for  this  strange  phase  of  dumbness.  He  oegan  to  fed  nn- 
oomfortable»  not  only  for  himself^  but  for  the  old  gentlman,  and  was 
doubtful  whether  apoplezj  would  not  knodc  the  ktter  **  down  to  the 

Sound  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox,"  or  whether  he  himself  might  not 
ii  a  Tictim  to  the  fate  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collins.  As  the  altematiTe 
ran  through  his  thoughts,  his  eje  glanced  ofer  his  shoulder  at  the  poker. 
But  Mr.  Collins  neither  knocked  him  down,  nor  was  loiocked  down 
himself.  He  stood  there  in  appalling  silence,  more  appalling  than  open 
vituperation — his  face  becoming  more  purple,  and  the  frontal  whipcord 
momentarily  increasing.  So  there  was  nothing  for  Barton  but  to 
proceed. 

**  1  am  bound  to  say  that,  nnfortunatdy,  I  see  no  Aance  of  indociRg 
Edward  to  reconsider  his  determination.  I  have,  perhaps,  more  influ- 
ence over  him  than  most  people,  but  there  is  a  stronger  influence  at 
present  over  him,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  conntenict  Tlie— the 
person — the  ladv  who  has — has,  in  fact,  supplanted  Miss  Cdtias  m  his 
affections 

The  string  of  Mr.  Collins'  tongue  was  loosed.  The  dumb  spake. 
^Till  Barton's  last  words,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case.  Now  he  saw  it  all.  His  nephew  was  at  his  old  tricks  acain. 
For  aught  he  knew,  Seymour  might  be  actually  married  ;  he  had  been 
very  nearly  so  five  years  before.  The  thouj^t  lashed  his  unde  into 
even  greater  fury  than  at  first,  and  the  pent-up  torrent  burst  fordi  with 
proportionate  violence.  He  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  absent 
offender  and  the  present  ambassador  ahke.  He  roared  and  blaspheme^ 
cursed  and  swore,  raved  and  stamped,  and  altogether  behaved  in- 
correctly. His  daughter  was  not  in  the  house,  but  the  servants  came 
and  listened  outside  the  door.  B  147  stopped  before  the  window,  and 
debated  whether  he  was  called  on  to  interfore.  The  passengers  in  the 
street  joined  B  ]47»  and  a  little  audience  was  quickly  collected.  The 
metropolitan  young  gentlemen  began  to  duster  round  the  raihnga  like 
bees ;  and  one  adventurous  ^r^isitn,  having  dimbed  to  the  summit  of  tiie 
lamp-post,  and  thereby  gained  a  view  over  the  window-blind  of  BCr. 
ColUns'  study,  screamed  m  a  shrill  treble,  which  pierced  throngh  the 
thunder  of  that  gentleman's  bass — 

"  1  say,  old  fdler,  wofs  the  row  T  " 

Mr.  Collins*  attention  beii^  tiins  drawn  to  the  exdtement  he  wai 
causing,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  in  some  measure  moderate  his  own. 
This  he  found  easier,  in  consei^uence  of  the  violence  he  had  exhibited. 
Now,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question.  Mmdi  may  not  be 
always  said  on  both  sides,  though  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  thou;ht  so ; 
but  there  are  very  few  questions  on  which  there  may  not  be  nid  aeme- 
thinff.  Take  cursing  and  swearing  for  instance.  The  habit  is  a  wrong 
one  in  every  way.  It  is  unchristian,  ungentlemanUke,  and  iUegaL  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws,,  both  of  Gkid,  the  State,  and  good  toctety. 
But  it  is  not  without  its  good  effect.  It  relieves  an  angry  man  to  a 
degree  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  tried  it.  Like  the  popular  idea 
of  gout,  it  carries  off  other  diseases  with  it,  leaving  the  patimt  ceoki^ 
more  reasonable,  and  more  manageable  than  if  he  had  f>Htaintii  ftoai 
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the  offence.  And  so  it  was  in  tbia  instance  with  Mr.  Collins.  Hid  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  grave  propriety  which  a  gentleman  of  sixty- 
five  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  oi^ht  to  have  ex- 
hibited, his  just  anger,  though  kept  under  control,  would  probably  have 
for  the  present  prevented  his  entering  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  he 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  contented  himself  with  politely  showing  the 
Captain  to  the  door,  and  then  committing  some  outrageous  indiscretion. 
As  it  was,  after  B  147  had  dispersed  the  curious  mob,  and  pulled  the 
young  gentleman  by  his  legs  from  the  lamp-post,  Mr.  Collins  listened 
with  comparative  patience  to  the  details  which  were  given  by  hit 
nephew's  cAmryi  d'affhiret.  Some  spasmodic  ebullitions  of  anger  there 
were  occasionally,  no  doubt ;  a  breach  of  the  Third  Commandment  was 
now  and  then  committed ;  but  it  was  only  a  shower  of  stones  from  the 
crater  of  the  volcano,  not  the  terrific  mountain-torrent  of  lava.  That 
had  been  checked  by  the  gamin  on  the  lamp-post. 

When  Captain  Barton  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Collins  began  to  button  his  coat  Alas  for  human  projects,  it  was  the 
blue  coat  witb  the  gilt  buttons — the  coat  he  had  ordered  for  the  wed- 
ding! 

*'  What  is  the  name  of  the ^  the  woman,  Captidn  Barton  T*  he 

asked,  fastening;  the  last  button  with  a  jerk  whic^  proved  the  strength 
of  the  tailot^s  thread. 

"  Walker  1" 

We  may  remark,  par  parenthiae,  that  in  using  the  word  "  Walker,** 
Captain  Barton  did  not  imply  what  is  usually  conveyed  by  that  popular 
dissyllable. 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?" 

**  In  Albany-etreet,  close  to  the  Begent*s  Park.'* 

^«  What  number  r 

'*I  don't  know;  but  the  house  is  next  Christ  Church,  on  the  far 
side.    I  did  not  observe  the  exact  number.'* 

^  Thank  you,'*  said  Mr.  ColUns,  rising,  **  that  will  do.  Tou  wiU 
excuse  my  leaving  you.  Captain,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.'* 

And  the  old  gentleman,  blue  coat,  gilt  buttons,  and  all,  made  rapidly 
for  the  door. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,**  cried  Barton ;  '*  may.  I  ask  what  you  propose 

to  dor* 

"Do!  Put  a  stop  to  this  business,  of  course.  What  else  do  you 
think  I  propose  V 

**  But  how  1  How  do  you  propose  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?** 
"Just  by  going  to  this  Miss  Walker — if  that's  the  jade's  name — and 
telling  her  if  she  marries  ray  fool  of  a  nephew,  she  marries  three  hun- 
dined  a-year,  and  not  a  penny  more ; — ^not — a — pen — ny — more,"  said 
Mr.  Collins,  with  a  maheious  pause  between  each  of  the  last  five  sylla- 
bles. "  I  put  a  spoke  in  one  ladv's  wheel  that  way,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  m  put  a  spoke  in  this  lady's  whed  now,  sir." 

*«  My  dear  air,  it  won't  do  m  this  case.    Miss  Walker  knows  it 
already.** 
**  And  shell  many  him  on  a  three  hundred  a-year,  sir  T 
«No.    Sh<^Uwait*tfll '*  ^         . 
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"  'Till  what  f    'Till  Vm  dead,  I  suppose." 

*'  'Till  you  give  your  consent." 

"  Then  by .    But  no  5  I  won't  swear  any  more.    Shell  wait 

long  enough,  however,  I  can  tell  her.  I'll  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind 
in  the  meantime,  and  him  too,  the  rascal.  Excuse  me  again.  Captain 
Barton  ;  as  I  told  you  already,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I'll  bring  them 
both  to  their  senses." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Collins,"  said  Barton,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
right  arm  of  the  blue  coat  with  the  gilt  buttons,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Collins, 
you  are  going  the  very  worst  way  about  it.  This  woman  has  fascinated 
Edward  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  ready  to  give  up  every  shilling  to 
which  he  will  be  entitled,  rather  than  put  it  out  of  hb  power  to  marry 
her.  If  you  attempt  to  force  him  to  keep  his  engagement  you  will  only 
drive  him  into  a  marriage  with  this  person.  He  does  not  contemplate 
it  at  present,  he  only  wishes  to  be  free  to  do  so  when  he  can.  Leave 
him  alone  for  some  time,  and  the  fancy  may  go  off ;  but  if  you  urge 
him  too  much,  you  will  spoil  everything.  You  risk  nothing  by  delay ; 
for  I  imagine  the  lady  is  too  wide-awake  to  lose  the  money  by  too  hasty 
a  marriaee,  and  something  may  turn  up  in  the  meantime  to  open  h£i 
eyes  to  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct." 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  returning  unwil- 
lingly to  his  arm-chair ;  adding,-  however,  soito  voee^  **  though  you  say 
it'°  For  Mr.  Collins  had  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  sense  of  Cap- 
tain Barton,  and  was  fully  alive  to  his  little  foibles. 

"Edward  is  rather  fickle  in  his  attachments,"  continued  Captain 
Barton,  **  and  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  some  one  else  before  long." 

'*  And  how  the  d 1  will  that  help  me  ?*'  demanded  the  old  gen- 

tleman,  angrily.     "  Pretty  comfort  that,  sir,  indeed ;  you  must  take 

me  for  as  great  a  fool  as  " *  yourself  he  was  about  to  say,  but  he 

checked  himself  and  substituted  *  Edward.' 

Barton's  blushing  face  grew  more  blushing  at  the  palpable  blunder 
he  had  committed.  It  was  certainly  a  singular  method  of  consoling  the 
would-be  beau-pere, 

I  meant — I  ought  to  have  said,  that  Miss  Walker  might  do  so^"  he 
stammered. 

'*  Tou  meant  no  such  thing,"  muttered  the  other,  under  his  breath. 

"  And  I  think  that  the  least  suspicion  of  her  taking  such  a  fancy 
would  cure  Edward  more  than  anything  else  ;  for  it  appears  to  n^ 
from  what  I  could  make  out,  that  she  has  fascinated  mm  chiefly  by 
professing  the  most  violent  attachment  to  him." 

•*  Modest,  at  anv  rate.    Artful  jade !" 

**  She  is  probably  artful  enough  ;  evidently,  indeed,  a  designmg  per- 
son. Now,  designing  people  often  overshoot  the  mark,  and  make  very 
stupid  mistakes.  This  lady  in  all  likelihood  will  like  to  have  two  strings 
to  her  bow,  in  case  you  should  not  ultimately  give  your  consent" 

Another  breach  of  the  Third  Commandment 

""Well,  well ;  of  course  you  will  never  consent.  She  would  probably 
suspect  as  much,  and  would,  as  I  say,  try  to  procure  a  second  string. 
Now  the  slightest  notion  of  a  successful  rival,  the  least  suspicion  that 
his  lady  was  inclined  to  smile  on  anyone  else  than  himself  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  completely  cure  Edward  of  this  attachment    And,  in- 
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deed,  I  think  he  would  be  right.  Gire  me  a  whole  heart,  an  undivided 
heart — a  heart  that  never  can  be  given  to  another — or  give  me  none  at 
an." 

**  Gammon !"  thought  Mr.  Collins,  but  he  did  not  say  it* 

'*  Edward  entertains  those  sentiments  I  know,  for  he  expressed  them 
this  very  day ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  would  be  what  I 
mention.  So,  my  dear  sir,  let  things  take  their  course,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  raising  up  a  rival  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty." 

**  Ay,  but/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  are  you  sure  that  a  rival 
might  not  have  the  contrary  effect  1  Love  is  often  only  strengthened 
by  jealousy." 

''  With  others  it  might,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  with  Edward. 
Once  let  him  suppose  that  this  person  cares  for  another,  and  the  game 
is  in  your  own  hands." 

*'  Do  you  really  think  so  V* 

*•  I  am  certain  of  it." 

*'  I  have  it !"  cried  Mr.  Collins,  emphatically,  as  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind.  **  I  have  it  t"  repeated  he,  slapping  the  tiA>le 
beside  him  with  his  hand,  and  making  the  Court  Directory  which  lay 
on  it  perform  a  na«  9euL 

"Have  it!    Have  what?" 

"The  rival." 

"  The  rival  I     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  rival  who  is  to  get  us  out  of  the  difficulty." 

Barton  looked  bewildered. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he.  I  was  not  aware  that  yon  knew 
anything  about  this  Miss  Walker." 

'-  No  more  I  do,  but  I  know  who  will  be  the  rival  you  speak  of*" 

Barton  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  Can't  you  guess  who  he  is?"  asked  Mr.  Collins. 

"  Not  in  the  least.     How  could  I  ?" 

"What  do  you  say  to  being  the  rival  yourself?*' 

"ir 

"  Yes,  you — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

"I  profess,  Mr.  Collins,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  you* 
I  can  scarcely  be  called  a  rival  to  anyone  in  the  affections  of  a  woman 
with  whom  I  am  utterly  unacquainted,  and  on  whom  I  never  laid  eyed 
in  my  life." 

"Ah,  yes ;  but  you  will  he  acquainted  with  her." 

"Very  possibly  ;  but  what  then?" 

Mr.  Collins  unbuttoned  the  coat,  and  drew  his  chair  close  to  his 
companion's. 

"  Captain  Barton,'*  said  he,  "  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  confer  a 
great  favour  on  me." 

"  Anything  I  can  do,  Mr.  Collins,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do." 

"  Well,  sir,  go  and  make  love  to  the  cursed  woman  who  is  causing 
all  this  mischief." 

The  poor  Captain  sat  aghast.  To  be  ordered  so  unceremoniously  to 
make  love  to  a  woman  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  was  a  new  feature 
in  his  experience  of  such  matters. 

"  Tea,  tir,  become  acquainted  with  her,  make  love  to  b^,  and  savw 
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jour  fiimd  from  her.  Come>  Captain,  will  70a  oblige  me  in  lUt 
small  matter  V* 

'* Small  matter P  repeated  the  Captain,  ** small  matter!  imall 
matter  to  make  love  to  a  woman  I  had  never  heard  of  till  this  daj. 
Small  matter  to  marry  her  too,  I  suppose  V* 

**  No,  nO)  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  you  say  that  if  that  ^o<»e, 
Edward,  should  suspect  her  of  liking  any  other  man,  he  would  give 
her  up  at  once.  Now,  you  are  the  Tery  man.  Wo  all  know  your 
success  with  the  ladies." 

'*  Well,"  simpered  Barton,  ''  I  hare  certainly  not  been  unsao- 
cessfuL" 

**  Not  unsuccessful  is  scarcely  the  word,"  replied  the  knowing  old 
gentlemani  who  thoroughly  understood  the  weak  pdnt  of  BartoD*^ 
character.  ''Not  unsuccessful  is  scarcely  the  word,  my  dear  sir. 
Everyone  knows  the  brilliant  conquests  which  yon  have  achieved  over 
the  sex.  Why,  sir,  vou  have  broken  more  hearts  than  an  Irishman 
has  broken  heads.  lour  life  has  been,  in  that  respect,  one  protracted 
Bonnybrook  Fair,  sir.  No  woman  ever  yet  was  able  to  resist  you, 
you  dog." 

Mr.  Collins  twisted  his  face  into  the  most  insinuating  ezpressiony 
and  poked  the  **  dog"  in  the  ribs. 

The  dog  simpered  again. 

"  I  admit,"  said  he,  **  that,  somehow  or  other,  few  women  ha?e 
found  me — ahem ! — very  disagreeable.** 

**  Few,  sir !  none,  sir — ^not  one.  You  are  the  terror  of  all  the  men, 
sir.  When  you  enter  the  field  they  all  beat  a  retreat.  And  no 
wonder,  sir — no  wonder.  What  woman  looks  at  any  of  them  when 
yon  are  in  the  room  ?" 

*'  Ah,  yes — perhaps  so.  Time  was  when  such  may  have  been  the 
case.  But  I  have  given  up  all  that.  I  am  now  a  blighted  bein^  Mr. 
CoUins." 

"  Not  you,  sir !  not  a  bit  of  a  blight  about  yon.  Bliehted,  indeed ! 
Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  over  the  chimneypiece,  and  tell  me  thst 
you  are  anything  of  the  sort." 

**  I  spoke  of  my  heart,  not  my  outward  appearance.  Appearances 
are  deceptive  ;— 

** '  The  cheek  mav  be  tinged  with  a  warm,  sonny  smile. 
Though  the  com  heart  to  ruin  runs  darUy  the  while.' " 

*'  All  very  true,  but  your  heart  has  nothing  to  say  to  this  matter. 
You  have  only  to  bamboozle  Miss  What's-ber*name  into  the  bdief  thst 
yon  admire  her — that's  all.  You  can  do  it  in  a  week-^n  a  day,  if 
you  like.    You  can  do  it  in  an  hour  if  you  choose  it,  sir." 

"I  am  afraid  you  overrate  my  powers  of  pleasing,"  answered 
Barton. 

But  he  was  afraid  of  nothing  of  the  kind.    Thickly  and  coarsely  ss 

the  flattery  was  applied,  it  was  yet  not  too  thick  for  him  by  ^e  fiftieth 

part  of  an  inch.     It  is  astonishing  how  large  a  quantity  of  flattoy 

.  human  nature  is  capable  of  swallowing,    "nie  dose  whidi  prodnees 

nausea  in  the  persons  yrho  stand  by,  ghcks  smoothly  dpwn  tftne  throat 
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of  the  p^WHi  to  whom  it  k  administerecl.  We  see  this  erery  day-  of 
oar  lives*  Brown  is  disgusted  that  Jones  should  allow  himself  to  be 
gtdled  by  that  iawning  hypocrite  Robinson,  while  Jones  wonders  how 
Smith's  flnmmery  can  be  palatable  to  that  Tain  ereatnre  Brown. 
Jemima  is  surprised  that  Sophia  can  belieye  all  the  lies  the  men  tell 
her,  and  Sophia  is  equally  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  her  dear 
friend  Jemima.  There  are  some  subjects,  undoubtedly,  on  which 
flattery  most  be  skiUiilly  applied.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  a  man  who 
neyer  passed  the  Ass's  Bridge  that  he  is  as  great  a  mathematician  as 
Newton  ;  or  a  young  lady  who  breaks  down  in  playing  a  quadrille  for 
a  dancing  party,  tlmt  she  is  as  aoeomplished  a  pianiMte  as  Rnbenstein. 
Nay,  it  will  not  offend  or  annoy  either  one  or  the  other  to  tell  them 
dM  exaet  truth.  The  gentleman  will  ^1  neither  pain  nor  humiliation 
if  assured  of  his  ignorance  of  Euclid  ;  the  young  lady  will  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  charge  of  her  inability  to  play  Beethoven  at  sight. 
Bnt  tell  either  of  them  of  their  incapacity  for  pkfising  each  other,  and 
on  will  wound  their  self-love  beyond  measure.  No  man,  be  he  what 
e  may,  likes  to  be  looked  on  with  aversion  by  a  woman ;  no  woman 
who  would  not  feel  keenly  the  tprette  injuria  fomuB^  if  the  clerk  who 
hands  her  a  railway-ticket  pronounced  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her 
face  as  it  appears  at  the  pigeon-hole  of  his  office.  Everyone,  on  the 
same  prindple*-^geBtkman  no  less  than  lady — ^is  pleased  by  the  reverse 
of  such  a  criticism.  An  assertion  of  our  power  of  making  ourselves 
agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex  is  the  most  easily  gulped  pill 
in  the  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  flattery.  This  is  true,  more  or  less, 
with  respect  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world,  and  is,  of  course^ 
especkdly  so  with  respect  to  such  men  as  Captain  Barton.  The  whole- 
sale flattery,  then,  wnich  the  wily  old  gentleman  administered,  went 
down  with  the  Captain  as  easily  as  his  breakfast  of  the  morning.  It 
ccmibined,  at  the  same  time,  the  soothing  properties  of  the  cigtur 
which  hful  succeeded  that  plentiful  meal,  and  disposed  him  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  rather  novel  plan  thus  proposed  for  the  rescue  of 
his  firiend. 

" Make  jour  mind  easy,"  said  he ;  "I  will  do  what  I  can  to  further 
your  views  in  this  matter.  I  won't  undertake  to  marry  her,  bnt  I  am 
FMdy  for  anything  short  of  it." 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  shall  never  forget  yonr  kindness.  And  when  do 
yon  intend  to  eommenoe  your  campaign  ?  The  sooner  the  better,  sir — 
the  sooner  the  better;  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  He  may  marry  her  to-morrow  for  all  we  could  tell,  and  even 
you  couldn't  mend  matters  then." 

''This  moment  if  you  like,"  replied  the  other.  "It  so  happens  I 
have  an  exoelknt  opportunity  of  beginning  operations,  for  I  have  an 
appointment  with  your  nep^w  at  her  house.  He  is  waiting  there 
for  me  at  this  instant  to  hear  the  result  of  my  interview  with 
yourself." 

"  Go  at  once,  then,  my  dear  Captain ;  go  at  once.  Lose  no  time  $ 
an  hoar's  dday  might  ruin  ns  for  ever.  Mike  love  to  her  on  the  spot, 
sir ;  Ami  heart  never  won  ^r  lady.  You  can  manage  the  business  in 
ne  time.  By  the  way,  that's  a  nice  little  property  of  your's  down  in 
Suffolk,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  apropos  of  uothim|.    B^c^d*^ 
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Earently  random  remark  had  all  the  real  importance  of  a  postscript  in  a 
idy's  letter. 

**  Yes  ;  my  poor  old  grandmother  left  it  to  me  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  when  1  was  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  army.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  have  remained  in  it  after  the  disappointment  I  met  with.  A 
blighted  being  like  myself  sitting  down  to  the  mess-table,  would  be  the 
skeleton  of  the  old  Egyptian  banquet.  So  the  poor  old  lady^s  death  hap- 
pened very  opportunely*  and  left  me  pretty  comfortable  in  pocket." 

**  You  can  mention  all  that  to  the  woman,  yon  see ;  just  drop  a  hint 
of  your  Suffolk  estates  when  you  are  talking  to  her.  It  will  facilitate 
matters,  and  make  her  rise  to  the  bait  much  more  readily.  Take  an 
old  man's  experience ;  if  you  want  to  catch  a  woman,  gild  yonr  hook." 

The  old  man's  experience,  however,  had  not  saved  him  from  making 
a  false  step.  Barton's  vanity  took  fire  at  the  insinuation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  gilding. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  ''if  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  accidents 
of  money,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  my  succeeding  at  all." 

"  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,  don't  suppose  for  a  moment ** 

**  When  I  was  a  lieutenant  with  little  more  to  live  on  than  my  pay, 
I  was  not  generally  considered  an  ineligible  parii  notwithstanding.' 

"  But,  Captain '* 

**  Your  nephew  is  certainly  younger  than  I  am»  and  I  have  no  donbC 
is  a  great  deal  better-looking " 

**  No,  no,  not  at  all ;  he  is  as  ill-looking  a  fellow  as  I  know." 

'*  Still  if  it  is  simply  a  question  of  which  has  the  most  money — if  I 
am  to  be  looked  on  merely  as  the  proprietor  of  so  many  acres — I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  consent  to  be  placed  in  such  a  humiliating  position." 

''  Stop,  my  dear  sir !"  gasped  Mr.  Collins,  as  his  visitor  rose  and  took 
up  his  hat.  **  You  really  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  my  meaning.  Don't 
suppose  that  I  ever  dreamed  that  it  could  be  necessary  that  you  should 
have  a  shilling  in  the  world.  I  would  back  you  without  a  penny  agaio^ 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself,  property,  title  and  all.  I  would,  upon 
my  word,  sir." 

Barton  laid  down  his  hat. 

'*  But  you  see  the  case  stands  thus.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  far 
he  may  marry  her  to-morrow,  and  then  the  whole  game  would  be  ap. 
Now,  my  dear  Captain,  you  are  not  one  of  those  flashy,  superficial 
fellows,  who  have  nothing  underneath  to  recommend  them.  No,  sir ; 
it  was  not  by  such  empty  froth  that  you  broke  so  many  hearts  in  yonr 
day." 

Barton  sat  down. 

**  It  might  take  a  few  days  for  this  woman  to  discover  the  full  extent 
of  your  merit,  sir — the  full  extent  of  it,  sir.  The  man's  not  worth 
knowing  who  can  be  known  at  a  glance,  sir.  Now,  a  few  days  might 
do  all  the  mischief,  and  the  great  object  is  to  strike  the  blow  at  once. 
Bring  all  your  forces  into  the  field  at  the  commencement,  and  crush  the 
enemy  immediately.    That's  the  way  to  win  a  battle,  sir." 

By  these  and  similar  aguments,  Mr.  Collins  smoothed  down  the 
ruffled  feathers  of  his  visitor,  who  shortly  afterwards  took  his  departoreir 
with  the  intention  of  commencing  operations  in  Albany-street  without 
a  moment's  delay. 
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"The  ▼tin  fool!'*  soliliquiscd  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  watched  him 
from  the  window.  "The  vain  fool  I  does  he  really  think  that  red  face 
of  his  could  of  itself  attract  any  woman?  I  was  very  nearly  spoiling 
all,  though,  hy  giving  him  such  a  broad  hint  about  his  property.  Yet 
what  could  I  have  done?  There  was  no  use  in  his  attempting  it 
without  her  knowing  that  the  goose  was  worth  catching.  I  hope  his 
earsed  vanity  won't  prevent  his  doine  what  1  advised  him.  I  shouldu't 
tfonder  if  it  did.  Well,  Til  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  if  I  find  he  has 
not  done  something  I'll  go  and  see  her  myself.  Good  heavens  I  to 
think  of  all  the  trouble  that  young  villain  has  given  me  !  Watching 
him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  for  ten  years,  and  nearly  losing  my 
labour  at  the  last  moment.  But  if  I  ever  catch  him  at  such  tricks 
again '' 

With  this  quos  ego  figure  of  speech  we  will  leave  Mr.  Collins,  as 
Virgil  left  Neptune  in  the  tempest  What  strange  punishment  he 
meditated,  should  he  again  find  Seymour  tripping,  was  a  secret  he  kept 
to  himself.  We  have  no  knowledge  how  Bums  and  Notus  would  have 
fared  had  the  god  caught  them  repeating  their  tricks,  and  we  must 

g've  our  old  gentleman  the  same  privilege  of  mystery  as  the  classical 
Id  Man  of  the  Sea.  Though  we  know  nothing,  however,  we  may 
have  our  own  suspicions  on  the  subject.  Whether  Virgil  entertained 
any  as  to  Neptune's  intentions,  is  a  point  overlooked  by  the  Scholiasts; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Collins  had  not  even  an  idea  of 
what  he  himself  would  do  under  the  circumstances.  Such  a  state  of 
Ignorance,  with  men  as  well  as  gods,  not  unfrequently  results  in  a  qtiOi 
•go. 


A  WISH. 

May,  whose  white  feet  the  flowers  leap  up  to  kiss, 
Layeth  her  head  upon  the  breast  of  June  ; 
Two  lovers  are  they,  trembling  with  full  bliss. 
Under  the  quiet  moon. 
June  clasps  her  head  unto  his  breast ; 
His  eyes  burn  bright  above  ; 
May  fioateth  to  the  dreamless  rest 
Over  a  sea  of  love. 
So  may  two  beings  mingle  into  one. 
The  gentler  leaning  trustful  on  the  stronger. 
Till  our  short  month  goes  by,  and  Life's  pale  sun 
Mock  us  no  longer. 

Robert  Hannat. 
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AN  ARCHERY  FETE. 

On  a  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  18—,  I  sat  in  the  pordi  of  mr 
friend's  fishing-lodge,  disgusted  bejond  measure.  The  sky,  the  grooBa, 
and  the  hroad  sheet  of  open  water  that  lay  expanded  before  the  lodge, 
were  the  colour  of  burnished  copper.  Everything  in  natare  was  idle 
and  lasy.  The  beasts  of  the  field  could  scarcely  lash  their  tails  at  the 
pestering  fiies,  the  midges  were  too  ennuyid  to  bite,  and  the  docks  too 
hot  to  swim.  Not  a  breath  disturbed  the  waters  of  the  lake— not  a 
rinple  dashed  against  the  many  fantastic  islands  that  stadded  thst 
inland  sea.  The  oak,  the  richly-laden  mountain  ash,  the  arbutus  fea- 
thered to  the  water's  edge,  rested  in  tranqnil  harmony,  not  a  leaf 
moTiug  among  their  varied  foliage.  The  sweet-scented  gorse  and  new- 
mown  hay  loaded  the  air  with  their  perfume,  and  no  enTioiis  breese 
wafled  the  fragrance  away.  All  natoins  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  siesta, 
and  slumbered  in  a  balmy  repose. 

Nothing  annoys,  bores,  or  frets  a  keen  fisherman  like  a  heavenly  day. 
It  is  detestable  I — longing  to  be  out,  yet  no  chance  of  a  breese,  no  possi- 
bility of  fishing.  What  are  the  beauties  of  nature  to  a  mind  pre-ocoupied 
with  imaginary  encounters  with  silver  salmon  and  bounding  trout  t 
Ton  spectacle  of  two  lazy  boatmen  in  their  shirt-sleeves  snoring  on  the 
shore,  the  rods  erect  in  the  boat,  and  the  fish  sunning  themselves  on 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  is  not  a  pleasant  look-out  for  any  disdple 
of  Izaak  Walton. 

So  I  sat  unhappily  in  my  friend's  porch,  now  and  then  elandng  rest- 
lessly from  the  indifferent  type  and  poor  composition  of  a  local  journal, 
to  the  slumbering  boatmen  and  unruffled  waters.  What  was  one  to  do 
in  a  fishing-lodge  on  a  long  summer's  day?     I  made  frantic  efibrts  to 

take  in  the  editorial  comoosition  of  the Guardian,     It  was  no 

use,  so  I  turned  to  the  advertisement  sheet,  as  not  requiring  much  exe^ 
tion  of  mind,  and  easier  of  digestion.  Here  I  found  the  local  wants  set 
forth,  pro  and  con.     Among  others — **  Wanted  a  ladies'  maid,  to  come 

on  trial  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  ;  for  advertiser,  a  single  lady "    I 

read  the  advertisement  aloud  for  my  companion — 

**  To  do  my  hair ;  make  plain  dresses;  wash  my  frills,  pocket-handkerchiefi* 
my  night-caps ;  to  wear  caps  and  frills;  to  do  plain  woiic ;  to  go  to  chiircli 
with  me ;  read  and  write  well ;  wait  at  table ;  make  my  bed,  and  do  oot  her 
own  room.  Sit  in  my  bedroom  to  work  ;  so  to  market,  and  lock  op  prori- 
sions.  Not  to  wear  flowers ;  to  be  good-looking ;  not  to  be  short  or  m,  aod 
not  to  have  red  hair.    To  have  only  one  trunk." 

"  Why  she  wants  an  elephant !"  cried  Harry. 

*«  I  don't  give  my  clothes,"  continued  I,  reading;  "to  take  care  of  my 
little  dog.  Wages,  £10  a-year.  lib.  of  tea;  2lbs.  of  sugar  a  month.  To  be 
an  early  riser.  Honest,  sober,  truthful ;  to  be  good  tempered.  I  never 
allow  a  maid  to  answer  me.'* 
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♦*I  canH  go  any  farther,  Harry,"  said  I ;  "surely  that  woman  can't 
be  a  lady,  or  a  Christian — going  to  church  does  her  no  good  !** 

<*  She  must  be  the  sister  of  a  man  I  know  in  this  neighbourhood/' 
said  Harry,  "  to  whom  I  once  sent  a  haunch  of  yenison — more  fool  I ; 
he  cut  it  in  half,  boiled  one  end,  and  asked  me  to  dinner !" 

I  dropt  again  into  the  study  of  the  advertisements.  Soon  I  was 
startled  into  raptures.  Here  was  a  find  for  a  man  dying  of  ennui — an 
advertisement  headed,  '*  Grand  Archeiy  F^te,"  duly  signed  by  a  self- 
constituted  secretary,  and  setting  forth  great  things  to  be  done  on  this 
my  day : — 

«'  Grand  match  at  BaUyhowley  for  male  and  female  tozopholites.  Prises 
to  be  won,  and  a  wooden  fpoon  for  the  worst  shot  1  Refreshment  on  a  large 
seale !  Ladies  to  bring  substantials ;  gentlemen,  fluids  and  candles.  N.  B.-. 
Tallow  not  admitted,  and  no  objection  to  champagne.  A  military  band  to 
be  in  attendance.  Dancing  to  commence  at  nine  o'clock,"  &c,  &c. 

**  Harry,  you  wretch,  why  did  yon  not  tell  me  of  this  Archeij  F^? 
Let  us  go.  There  is  no  use  waitins;  here  for  clouds  that  will  never 
come,  and  wind  that  will  never  rise." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  would  rather  kill  one  trout  than  eo  to  twenty 
such  stupid  affairs.  I  should,  in  all  probability,  stick  the  cane-mes- 
senger into  some  elderly  lady's  crinoline  instead  of  the  target.  Fancy 
dangling  all  day  afler  a  girl,  carrying  a  shawl  and  a  bundle  of  arrows. 

"  Don't  sneer.  Let  us  be  off  to  BaUyhowley.  Bring  champagne, 
candles,  and  seltzer.  If  you  shut  yourself  up,  you  will  soon  be  as  rusty 
as  your  own  grate." 

**  So  be  it,  then,  impetuous  youth !"  sighed  Hanr.  "  The  devil  a 
a  bit  I'll  dance,  shoot,  or  flirt,  though  you  may,  till  you're  sick  of  all 
three.  Come,  be  off  to  dress.  I'll  superintend  the  candles,  and  order 
old  Johnny." 

The  dressing  was  soon  accomplished,  the  hampers  packed,  and  a 
start  made  for  the  great /e/^. 

'* Now,"  said  I,  as  old  Johnny  rattled  along  the  road,  "I  am  a 
stranger  and  you  know  everyone  ;  introduce  me  to  all  the  pretty  girls, 
and  never  mind  the  chaperons — those  I  can  manage  myself." 

Harry  made  great  promises,  and  raised  my  hopes  to  the  highest 
pitch.  iBe  eulogised  this  girl  then  that,  and  entered  into  minute  details 
of  their  probable  fortunes,  which  I  estimated  by  taking  off  two-thirds  of 
the  average,  and  doubting  the  remainder.  He  promised  me  likewise 
an  introduction  to  a  rich  vridow ;  and  what  locality  has  not  one  ?  A 
friendly  word  with  a  certain  Miss  Brass,  who,  I  was  assured,  was  one 
of  the  first  girls  in  the  country.  No  pride  or  humbug ;  bred  and  born 
in  the  provinces,  educated  and  finished  at  home ;  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  female  population  of  the  parish  of  Maherademon,  barony  of  BaUy- 
howley, and  county  of . 

I  determined  to  go  in  and  win,  and  a  very  powerful  determination 
that  was  to  make  so  early  in  the  day.  This  is  a  reflection,  I  am  sure, 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  present  age  will  perfectly  coincide  in  :  the 
mterval  between  breakfast  and  dinner  being  a  very  flat  period  of  one's 
existence,  in  the  present  used-up  state  of  society,  it  is  very  hard  work 
for  a  poor  Cupidon,  after  the  fatiguea  of  a  severe  toilette,  to  undergo  the 
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bustle  and  noise  of  a  crowded  party,  or  gaj  pic-nic,  before  be  has  had  a 
few  glasses  of  sheny  or  champagne  to  renovate  exhausted  nature.  like 
a  violoncello  that  has  been  played  on  the  night  before,  he  requires  to  be 
screwed  up  before  a  second  evening's  performance.  We  have  known 
ladies  labour  under  the  same  natural  depression,  and  indulge  in  bohea* 
gunpowder,  and  hyson,  at  five,  p.m.  One  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
naving  finished  her  glass  of  sherry  after  her  soup,  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  — ,  how  delicious  the  fir^i  glass  of  sherry  is  at 
dinner  !'* 

Johnny  whirled  the  car  up  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  Castle  %A 

Ballyhowley,  which  fortalice  had  been  named  in  the Guardtan  as 

the  scene  of  action ;  for  though  the  proprietor  was  abroad,  he  had  given 
permission  for  the  June  Archery  Meeting  to  be  here  held.  Through  the 
old  elms  we  saw  the  white  marquees  and  targets  displayed  on  the  mown 
turf,  whilst  muslins  and  silks  dotted  the  surface  in  picturesque  groups. 
The  band  of  the  101st  Regiment  encircled  the  music-stands,  and  filled 
the  air  with  spirited  notes,  under  the  guidance  of  an  excited  flourisbery 
whilst  an  admiring  population  surrounded  the  whole  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. Committing  our  festive  contributions  to  some  one  in  authority, 
we  strolled  forth  among  the  archers. 

The  firing  had  begun,  and  toxopholites  of  either  sex  were  paired  off  to 
each  of  the  seven  targets,  presided  over  by  umpires,  who  pricked  down 
the  result  of  the  shots.  A  bugler  stood,  trumpet  in  hand,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  flourish  on  his  instrument,  when  an  umpire  shouted  "  Gold  [  gold  I 
gold  !"  a  cry  which  was  taken  up  by  the  hungry  population  anmnd. 
These  plaudits  were  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  skilled  shooters,  male 
or  female,  who  hit  the  bull's-eye.  It  was  quite  beyond  my  comprehen« 
aion  to  understand  what  marks  a  person  got  for  striking  the  various  circles 
of  the  tareet ;  but  this  I  discovered,  that  the  gentleman  who  struck  the 
outer  drde,  or  *' petticoat,"  as  it  was  called,  was  to  get  a  woodra 
spoon — a  somewhat  suggestive  prize. 

Harry  soon  introduced  me  to  a  charming  young  lady,  dressed  in  the 
most  approved  Robin  Hood  fashion,  so  pretty  and  so  agreeable,  that  I 
lost  my  heart  at  once— one  of  the  quickest  transactions  of  the  kind  I  ever 
remember.  She  is  now  married,  gentle  reader,  and  the  mother  of  many 
children  I  No  matter,  we  shall  for  ever  remember  the  grand  archery 
(tie  at  Ballyhowley. 

The  firing  of  arrows,  like  everything  else,  must  have  an  end,  and  that 
end  was  heralded  by  a  last  musical  flourish  from  the  trumpet,  and  the 
air  of  "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"  from  the  band. 

To  the  long  marouee  we  sallied,  paired  off  like  the  creatures  from  the 
Ark,  and  took  our  place  at  the  festive  board,  which  '*  groaned  "  beneath 
the  hospitable  contributions  of  the  members.  Pies  and  cold  meats  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  One  individual,  proud  of  his  bantling,  had  hung 
his  hatchment  over  a  rabbit-pie  of  portentous  dimensions.  The  noise 
of  eating  and  talking  quickly  filled  the  marquee,  varied  by  pleasant 
silvery  laughs  from  the  angels  in  muslin,  and  the  quick  pop  of  the  ex- 
cited champagne.  I  invited  a  sylph  opposite  to  take  a  glass  of  that 
delieious  beverage.  "  She  would  be  happy,"  and  it  so  chanced  that  my 
glass  was  filled  first  with  the  seething  fluid.  She  gracefidly  bowed^ 
with  empty  ^lass  in  hand,  and  kindly  exclaimed — 

«  Drink,  sir  ;  don't  let  it  die  on  you !" 
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An  was  joy  and  mirth;  the  coarser  food  disappeared,  and  dessert  made 
its  appearance.  The  rich  produce  of  the  hot-house  and  melon-frames 
were  laTishlj  displayed.  I  was  struck  hy  my  vis-a-vis,  who  attacked  and 
dispatched  a  whole  green-flesh  melon  to  her  own  "  bat ;"  a  fine  prepa- 
ration  for  a  night's  hard  dancing. 

Presently  a  loud  tapping  of  spoons  and  forks  along  the  table  pro« 
claimed  that  business  required  a  cessation  from  pleasure.  The  chair- 
roan,  a  pleasant  gentleman,  gave  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  all  the 
honours;  afterwards,  in  a  neat  speech,  he  presented  my  partner,  charm- 
ing fi;irl,  with  a  bracelet,  for  having  won  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Slow- 
coach with  a  huge  wooden  spoon,  for  having  the  most  pertinaciously 
struck  the  petticoat.  This  performance  was  received  with  great  amuse- 
ment by  the  whole  company,  as  Mr.  Slowcoach  rose,  received  his  spoon, 
and  retreated,  prize  in  hand,  to  his  seat 

My  fair  partner's  health  was  then  drank  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
cheering,  in  which  I  joined  the  loudest  of  all,  having  been  worked  up  to 
a  terrible  pitch  of  admiration  for  the  last  half  hour,  notwithstanding 
Harry's  admonitory  looks. 

She  rose — ^an  angel — ^like  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  bright  goddess 
of  the  morn>  to  return  thanks.  What  a  thrill  passed  through  my 
frame! 

''  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking  " 
('hear,  hear/  from  the  lady  opposite  who  ate  the  melon),  [At  this  critical 
moment  you  would  think  her  little  boddice  would  give  way  under  the 
pressure  of  her  emotions.  I  encouraged  her  by  a  squeeze  of  my  hand 
under  cover  of  my  napkin] — "I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
gracefully  placing  her  hand  over  that  region  (loud  cheers).  "  My  good 
fortune  in  obtaining  this  beautiful  prize,  with  which  you  have  so  hand- 
somely presented  me,  and  which  shall  be  dearly  valued  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  has  indeed  been  great.  (Dreadful  enthusiasm.)  This  beautiful 
ornament  has  been  won  by  no  skill  of  mine,  but  by  that  good  fortune 
which  I  have  mentioned.  (*  Hear,  hear,'  again,  from  the  melon-eater.) 
[This  confused  my  angel.  Another  pressure  of  the  hand  got  her  under 
weigh  again].     I  sincerely  hope  that  all  who  have  competed  for  this 

Srize  will  not  look  with  envy  on  my  success.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers  ; 
isgust  on  the  features  of  the  melophagist).  1  hope  we  shall  have 
many  more  such  pleasant  competitions.  Sir,  1  leave  the  rest  to  be  said 
by  Mr.  Slowcoach,  who  is  to  follow  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugb).  I  shall 
no  longer  usurp  the  place  of  the  gentlemen,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
mindful  of  the  well-known  equine  proverb  so  unflattering  to  our  sex." 
(Loud  laughter,  cheers,  and  much  enthusiasm,  amidst  which  the  blush- 
ing Aurora  sank  gracefully  below  the  horizon). 
^Keiterated  cries  for  Mr. Slowcoach. 

This  unfortunate  malefactor  had  sat  with  open  mouth,  and  wooden 
spoDu  in  hand,  during  my  syren's  song,  his  faculties  congealed  with  terror. 
The  day  was  hot — his  forehead  shone  brightly.  Again  the  cries  for  Mr. 
Slowcoach  resounded.  A  neighbour,  more  familiar  than  humane,  using 
a  fork  as  a  spur,  started  him  into  life.  He  stood  erect  and,  spoon  in 
band,  thus  spake : — 

"  Sir— I  mean  leedies  and  gintlemen— (cries  of  *  shove  along ')—over- 
eome,  leediesy  by  Uie  greatest  emotions  that  can  flood  a  man's  bosom^ 
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and  br  tbe  heat  of  the  daj— overcome  I  say,  also,  by  this  exciting 
fact,  ^hat  the  young  leedy  over  the  way  (a  laugh)  has  spoken  like  a 
cricket  (cries  of  *  ohT  oh  !*) — arrah  stop !  sure  I  mean  an  angel !  (Loud 
cheers,  Aurora  bowing  to  the  compliment) — everything  that  I  say,  sur, 
will  be  as  flat  as  a  pancake  after  her  greeceful  expressions !  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  make  a  speech  ('so  it  seems,'  said  the  gentleman  of  the  fork. 
Cries  of 'order,*  'silence,'  from  the  chair).  Sur,  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
fact  of  my  having  won  this  spoon  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  I  am  one, 
(Loud  cheers — Slowcoach  encouraged).  Leedies,  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
to  be  a  first-rate  Cupid,  and  altogether  perfectly  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  arrow ;  but  I  made  a  pretty  good  offer,  anyway.  (Cheers.)  I  assure 
you,  leedies,  I'll  go  on  practising,  and  when  next  I  meet  you,  its  not  the 
petticoat  I'll  be  content  with  shooting.  (Much  laughter  and  tittering  from 
the  ladks,  and  an  encouraging  glance  from  the  melon-eater.)  Its  your 
hearts,  leedies,  and  not  the  petticoat  I'll  be  aiming  at !  (Loud  cheers.) 
Dhrinking  all  your  excellent  healths,  and  more  power  to  the  Ballyhowley 
archers,  with  your  kind  permission,  sur,  FU  give  a  toast,  and  that  is — 

"  '  Here's  to  the  heidth  of  all  the  pretty  girls  here,  and  may  they 
never  want  b<nv8 1*** 

This  toast  was  received  with  great  cheering,  rapping  of  forks  and 
glasses,  and  a  general  exit  was  made  to  the  fresh  air.  So  terminated 
the  feast. 

It  was  now  late,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall ;  everyone 
wandered  about  either  in  pairs  or  groups,  as  fancy  guided.  It  was  a 
pleasant  summer  evening — hotr  few  in  life  we  have  ! — the  shades  grew 
deeper,  and  the  guests  were  betaking  themselves  to  the  Castle.  The 
evening  dew — parent  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  tooth-ache — had 
warned  the  advanced  in  life  to  seek  refuge  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Ballyhowley.  The  young  were  sauntering,  flirting,  but  all  gravitating 
towards  the  house.  The  stupid,  insipid  sets  moved  first ;  the  more 
accomplished  and  agreeable  followed  -,  most  probably  the  happiest  couple 
last  of  all.  Why  should  they  who  loved  tenderly,  fondly,  seek  the 
crowded  ball-room  ?  Why  should  yon  couple  desire  change  ?  What  a 
fool  must  be  who,  with  simpering  air,  can  approach  this  girl  and  ask — 

"Are  you  engaged  for  the  next  dance  ?" 

Brute !  dull  ana  unobservant !  She  is  engaged,  and  for  ever ! 

And  now  the  room  fills,  and  the  bougies  flare  in  sconces  and  chande- 
liers. The  101st  tune  up,  and  the  company  are  in  motion.  The 
chaperons  for  the  present  have  authority  over  their  broods,  and  the 
young  ladies  over  their  emotions  ;  but  set  the  music  once  going,  and  an 
archery  ball  is  an  open  mutiny.     So  was  that  of  Ballyhowley. 

A  strange  scene  presented  itself— fit  food  for  contemplation.  The 
dancing-rooms  were  two ;  folding-doors  gave  the  passage  one  to  the 
other.  They  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  called  the  north  and 
the  south  rooms.  Totally  diflerent  inhabitants  in  thoughts,  feelings 
and  manners,  filled  each.  In  the  south  room  the  fashionables  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Tubbemamuddhane  were  assembled;  in  the 
north,  the  aristocratic  dwellers  in  the  county  at  large.  The  aqaiKne 
nose  of  the  country  dame  turned  up  at  the  approach  of  a  Tubbema- 
mnddhanist.  The  town  retroussi  was  more  pugged  than  ever,  as  it 
strayed  over  the  border-land  into  the  northern  apartment.  The  pettielt 
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ftclings  of  female  natate  were  at  work  ; — but  these  party  feelings  exist 
everywhere,  and  will  still  continue  to  etist.     Perched  on  a  pinnacle, 

Jrou  condemn,  satirize,  and  ridicule  such  a  state  of  things  ;  descend  and 
ive  among  them,  sojourn  in  Tubbemamuddhane,  and  see  the  result. 
You  are  no  better  than  your  neighbour. 

List!  The  band  is  in  action*  and  the  rural  distHct  and  its  rival 
86nd  forth  their  quota  to  the  dance.  No  change  in  the  ordinary 
routine.  The  officers  of  the  101st,  faultlessly  attired,  **  ccmme  a 
V ordinaire^*  are  slow  coaches,  and  the  ball  commences  as  usual  with 
a  quadrille.  Aurora  still  below  the  horizon  to  make  some  change 
in  ber  toilette — so  I  look  on  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  hack  to 
•elect  good  performers  for  partners.  But,  alas  I  my  star  was  not  in 
the  ascendant.  The  quadrille  was  oyer,  and  the  ordinary  two  rounds 
df  the  room  taken,  before  I  could  report  progress.  Harry  came  oyer 
and  told  me  I  must  dance  the  next  polka.  This  abomination  was  then 
m  its  yigorous  youth.  *'  Pen  and  ink»  pen  and  ink,  and  paper — ^Pen 
and  ink,  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,*'  went  the  band  ;  the  well-known 
Air — the  time  was  marked^  and  adyantageously  so,  for  there  were  many 
beginners.  As  for  myself,  I  could  scarcely  identify  '<  God  save  the 
Queen"  fVom  the  '<  Old  One  Hundredth.'* 

"  Come,  Frank,  dance>  my  man.  I'll  introduce  yon  to  Miss  Brass — 
lots  of  tin — a  good,  unaffected  girl ;  not  yery  fashionable,  but  natural 
in  the  extreme.     En  avant,  man  en/ant,** 

Taking  me  by  the  arm,  I  was  led  across  the  county  room  to  a  maiden 
in  spotted  muslin.  There  sat  Miss  Brass,  looking  keenly  at  all  who 
approached,  anxious  for  the  proyocation. 

**  May  I  haye  the  pleasure,  Miss  Brass " 

Miss  Brass  is  up  in  a  second,  and  puts  her  arm  under  mine.  Sharp 
and  decisiye  this.  Suppose  I  was  only  going  to  ask  for  her  poor 
mother  ?     But  Miss  Brass  neyer  supposed  anything  so  absurd. 

"  Pen  and  ink,  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,"  flourishes  the  band.  To 
this  air  we  got  under  weigh,  and  a  tough  job  it  was.  The  yery  first 
effort  was  a  difficulty.  I  found  1  was  sold  by  Mr.  Harry — ^looked,  and 
saw  him  chuckling.  She  was  heavy.  She  was  what  young  men  most 
impertinently  style  ''  stickey."  (It  is  good  that  young  ladies  should 
know  how  young  men  sometimes  speak  of  them  when  they  dance 
badly.)  Miss  Brass  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  time.  We  reyolved  with 
difficulty,  describing  a  circumscribed  orbit  No  possibility  of  steering 
when  under  weigh ;  collisions  frequent,  fearful,  and  nnayoidable.  How 
humiliating  to  see  light,  airy  couples  float  by,  gliding  with  a  smooth, 
swift  impetus,  in  lengthened  parabolas.  Miss  Brass  was  an  obstacle ; 
heayy  as  a  haystack.  No  matter  how  far  the  arm  encompassed  her 
waist,  no  matter  how  powerful  the  leyer,  how  frantic  the  heaye  and 
quick  gUsscLde^  all  others  shot  ahead.  The  conyersation  was  confined 
to  pnffing  and  blowing ;  nothing  could  be  got  out,  saye  an  extraordinary 
answer  to  a  simple  question  prompted  by  curiosity. 
''  Were  you  in  Dublin  this  year.  Miss  Brass  V 
"Yes  (pufO;  I  ^«8  ftt  the  Lord  Liftinint's,  at  the  Park  (puff, pnff— 
steam  getting  up).  We  kept  it  up  till  a  mighty  late  hour  (puff,  puff, 
puff — high  pressure),  till  the  Botanical  cocks  crew  in  the  morning'* 
(puff,  puff,  puff,  puff — done  entirely). 
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I  anchored,  brought  up  in  conTulsions.  Botanical  cocks  !  UnfoN 
lunate  Miss  Brass !  She  knew  not  the  difference  between  Zoobgical 
and  Botanical  Gardens.* 

Heaye  ahoy !  under  weigh  once  more.  Good  nature  and  rerj  shame 
made  me  trj  once  again.  A  less  good-natured  being  would,  I  beliere, 
hare  taken  her  back  to  her  seat.  Mj  efforts  avuled  but  little;  a 
cramp  was  coming  in  the  rieht  elbow  and  lefl  1^  when  Miss  Brass, 
seeing  mj  distress,  thus  apologised — 

''Them  other  girls  have  a  great  advantage  over  me ;  they're  dancing 
in  satin,  but  I'm  strivine  in  leather  I" 

Ohejam  taiU  !  We  halted.  This  completed  my  first  polka.  Miss 
Brass  had  not  changed  her  shoes  I 

Harry  came  up,  and  much  enjoyed  my  exploit.  I  bowed  to  my 
partner  as  soon  as  common  politeness  enabled  me,  nor  did  I  pass  what 
would  not  have  been  an  empty  comnliment,  "  Will  you  take  anything  f 
for  certain  I  was  Amelia  Brass  would  have  taken  anything. 

On  a  board,  in  large  letters,  the  word  **  Waltz  "  made  its  i^pearance, 
and  the  usual  hunting  for  partners  began.  It  was  high  time  to  look 
about  if  I  intended  to  indiuge  in  ''  the  poetry  of  the  dance."  Like  a 
man  of  business,  intent  on  improving  his  position,  I  had  watched  a 
charming  girl  in  blue  floating  round  and  round,  making  seven  graceful 
evolutions  for  the  one  turn  performed  by  Miss  Brass.  Reader,  between 
you  and  I,  this  was  none  other  than  Aurora ! 

<<  This  is  our  waltz,  I  believe,  beautiful  Aurora."  Off  we  go  I  Oh  I 
what  a  partner — what  raptures !  How  light,  how  free,  how  easy  she 
went ;  how  corkey  I  (There  again,  I  like  to  tell  young  ladies  who  dance 
well,  how  young  men  talk  of  them.)  Her  figure  swayed  gracefally— 
her  feet  twittered  like  swallows;  and  she  could  look  at  her  partner, 
and  lisp  sweetly.  She  would  never  tire — no,  not  she.  She  would  ^ide 
on,  the  most  graceful  of  Ondines.  Her  dimpled  chin  reposed  upon  my 
left  shoulder!  What  an  epaulet!  Too  much  tantali;sed,  I  was  not 
content  to  gaze  on  these  happy,  innocent  eyes,  shaded  by  the  lashes 
that  hung  so  lovingly.  No ;  for  at  each  turn  I  became  more  hopelessly 
enamoured,  as  I  watched  the  undulating  figure  and  the  blue  gauxe 
floating  in  graceful  circles. 

With  intuitive  instinct  Aurora  felt  her  conquest,  and  the  little  chin 
rested  more  confidingly — when  suddenly,  as  we  sprang  into  the  north, 
or  "  country  '*  room,  she  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  terror — 

*'  Not  there !  not  there !     Here's  papa  !*' 

We  hastily  retreated  into  the  south-room,  and,  through  the  open 
windows,  stepped  forth  into  the  cool  air. 

I  do  not  mean  altogether  to  defend  Aurora's  prudence,  but  I  put  it 
to  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  do  they  not  like  her  better  than  Miss 
Brass?  Would  not  any  one  rather  have  her  as  a  partner  than  b^ 
severer  rival  7  I  can  perfectly  understand  an  enthusiastic  young  man 
demanding  here  with  impatience — 

"  Why  did  you  not  propose?** 

I  answer,  '*  How  do  you  know  I  did  not,  Mr.  Slowcoach  ?" 

•  The  Zoological  Gardeni  are  close  to  th©  Viceregal  IfO'lger  Pbowiit 
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If  a  young  ladj  was  asked  her  opinion,  she  wonld  hut  toss  her  head. 
The  chaperon  whose  daughter  Is  neglected,  will  perhaps  exclaim— > 

**  Aurora  was  a  very  forward  girl !" 

The  evening  wanes  on,  and  the  candles  hum  low.  The  night-air  ia 
sultry.  No  cooling  breezes  waft  the  garden  perfumes  through  the 
windows,  so  much  needed  in  a  country  ball-room  in  the  dog-days* 
Behind  a  curtain  of  a  large  bow-window  we  sit.  We  do  not  ruminate, 
but  we  romance.  We  have  not  known  each  other  sufficiently  long  to 
say  those  things  that  the  heart  feels,  and  the  eyes  look  what  the  tongue 
dares  not  utter.  The  questions  put  to  Aurora  were  very  different  to 
those  of  a  mere  quadrille  partner,  whose  conversation  consists  of  a 
languid  string  of  insipid  queries. 

All  joys  must  end,  and  mine  was  drawing  to  a  close,  for  **  Papa's  '* 
car  was  loudly  called.  Papa  and  mamma  led  the  way  forth,  I  and 
Aurora  following.     Naturally  I  asked — 

"  May  I  call— heighho !" 

A  gentle,  tiny  pressure  was  the  answer ;  a  most  ladylike  affirmative. 
Somehow  or  other,  we  were  so  long  over  this  extremely  short  conversa- 
tion that  the  ancients  were  seated  on  the  far  side  of  tl^e  jaunting-car. 
As  I  gave  my  hand  to  assist  the  spring  of  the  light  and  active  Aurora, 
her  mother  coaxingly  said — 

"  Fie,  dear ;  what  a  flirt  you  are !' 

To  which  piece  of  information  the  joyous  girl  replied — 

"  Flirting,  mamma  I     How  can  you  tell  what  we  are  doing  f " 

With  a  sigh  I  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps,  and  cooled  mv  love.  I 
could  not  face  the  ball  again.  The  "  Spirit  of  the  Ball "  had  fled,  and 
"  left  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

I  was  not  destined  to  reach  home  in  safety.  Johnny,  our  horse,  was 
blind,  Coffey,  our  driver,  was  drunk !  The  horse  ran  away,  the  man 
would  not  give  up  the  reins,  and  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  led  us  into 
a  ditch — the  consequence  being,  Harry  escaped,  I  broke  my  arm, 
Johnny  his  knees,  and  Coffey  his  head. 

This  accident  detained  me  in  the  country.  The  doctor  from  Tubber- 
namuddhane  attended,  and  Aurora's  progenitors  called  to  inquire.  I 
returned  their  visits,  lived  out  the  dog-days  in  the  garden  with  dear 
Aurora,  and  floated  with  her  on  the  Shannon  side  by  side.  An  arm  in 
la  sling  was  sufficient  to  save  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  somehow  or 
other  we  never  wanted  one,  for  we  always  glided  down  the  stream  until 
one  day  we  went  too  far  to  return  ;  so  we  were  married  at  Limerick. 
Aurora  and  I  never  regretted  the  Archery  Fktb  at  Bally howley.  I 
trust  the  reader  will  say  the  same. 
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▲  TALB  or  TBS  WAB  Of  TBE  SUCCBSnOH. 

CBAPTSB  IT. 
THE  GOUBT  MAETUI- 

On  tbe  daj  following  the  discovery  of  Henry  Luttreirs  treacheiy,  it 
was  genendiy  known  in  Limerick  that  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of 
the  delinquent  was  assembled  in  the  Castle. 

In  consequence,  nearly  the  whole  population  and  soldiery  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  walls  and  forts,  crowded  round  the  ancient 
keep,  agitated  with  wild  conjectures  on  the  result,  and  struck  with 
mingled  terror  and  fury  amid  a  confusion  of  reports  that  yet  all  testified 
to  the  fact,  that  the  dangers  of  the  city  were  not  confined  to  the  opera- 
tions of  an  external  enemy,  but  were  rather  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
treachery  and  disunion  of  its  defenders.  Disunion,  for  it  was  whispered 
everywhere,  in  low,  grinding  accents,  that  although  the  noble  Sanfield 
had  ffiven  up  to  justice  the  friend  and  partisan  he  had  ever  most 
cherished,  a  strong  faction  among  officers  of  high  rank,  who  were  sus- 
pect^ to  share  his  opinions,  and  even  his  treason,  would  probably 
endeavour  to  preserve  him  from  the  rightful  doom  that  menaced  him. 
It  was  therefore  more  than  mere  curiosity  that  attracted  the  populace 
and  swayed  tumultuously  in  their  deliberations.  A  determination — ^not 
altogether  unprompted — was  openly  avowed,  to  support  their  beloved 
chieftain  in  whatever  course  he  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  to 
show  the  traitors  who  were  planning  opposition  to  his  will  how  com- 
pletely he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enforce  it 

In  this  light,  at  all  events,  the  French  general,  Monsienr  lyUssoii, 
seemed  to  regard  the  popular  excitement.  £ntering  the  large  old 
gloomy  council-chamber  of  the  Castle,  where  the  principal  members  of 
the  court-martial  were  already  met,  in  a  fine  French  uniform  bedizened 
all  over  with  lace  and  ribands  ;  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  h&A 
waving  all  round  with  white  feathers  like  an  almond-tree  in  full  blos- 
som, and  leaving  an  odour  of  some  exquisite  Parisian  perfume  behind 
him  as  he  passed,  the  Frenchman  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  to 
the  Irish  commander  with  no  little  petulance. 

*' Eh,  comment,  Milor  Lucan,  I  demand,  what  is  this!  A  vile 
canaille  menaces  around  us  at  the  gate;,  and  attempts  to  constrain  the 
chastity  of  justice  by  instances  for  the  life  of  a  man  of  whom  the  ca- 
pability cannot  be  doubted,  but  which  is  alone  to  decide  on  his  fate !" 
he  exclaimed,  indignantly  rapping  with  his  jewelled  forefinger  on  a 
comfit-box  he  always  carried  with  him.  **  Grand  Dieu  I  it  even  throws 
mud  at  the  window  of  my  coach,  which  is  all  broken,  and  canoot  be 
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ttspBir^  in  this  stvage  city,  and  some  of  the  vile  giurbiige  of  the  markets 
penetrates  eveq  to  uxjpersanne  /" 

And  the  glistening  Frenchman,  whose  whole  array  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  rusty,  sweaty  garhs  of  the  Irish  officers  about  him» 
pointed  with  inexpressible  indignation  and  disgust  to  quite  a  cluster  of 
mud  which  superfluously  decorated  the  tops  of  his  bright  yellow  leather 
boots. 

•'  And  pray.  General  DUsson,  what  would  you  have  me  infer  from 
all  this,  that  you  address  yourself  so  particularly  to  me  7"  said  Sarsfield, 
in  a  cold,  indifferent  manner,  almost  contemptuous  in  its  contrast  to  the 
excitement  of  the  Frenchman's  tone, 

**  A  la  canaille^  faut  la  mitraille  I  I  would  have  ordre  to  this — what 
dp  voa  call  it  ? — this  insolent  tnobef  to  disperse  himself;  and  on  refusal, 
or  hesitation  even,  par  la  vie  du  rot  I  I  would  empty  every  cannon'f 
mouth  in  the  place  upon  them,  in  repetition  of  my  ordre  I" 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur;  we  are  not  so  overstocked  with  ammunition 
as  to  waste  it  upon  our  friends.  And  we  cannot  prevent  the  people  from 
taking  some  little  interest  in  the  affair,  particularly  as  their  own  lives 
and  safeties  are  concerned  in  it — and  ougnt  not,  if  we  could !"  replied 
the  popular  commander,  well  aware  of  his  rivid's  private  pique  in  th^ 
matter. 

•*  The  people!  What  is  the  people,  Milor?  What  is  this  you  speak? 
I,  for  my  part,  serve  a  King,  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  Die^ 
merci  I  (and  D*Usson  raised  his  hat  ii^ith  a  flourish,  and  partially  bent 
his  knee  on  the  word).  And  you,  Milor  Lucan,  do  you  admit  you  are 
the  officer  and  servant  of  the  miserable  rabble  that  obsedes  us  with  his 
clamour  of  an  old  rookery  perturbed  by  a  shot  of  a  gun  ?'* 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  the  master  of  yonder  multitude  quite  suffix 
eiently  to  engage  for  their  perfect  order  and  submission  to  whatever  we 
shall  decide  upon,  if  we  decide  justly  I  And  I  can  do  no  more,  and  will 
suffer  no  one  else  to  do  more.  Monsieur  D'Usson,"  returned  Sarsfield, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

**  Will  suffer t  Milor  Lucan !  Hein^  hein  !  am  I  not  your  senior  in 
command,  and  the  representative  of — of  the  most  greatest  monarque  of 
the  world — to  whom  your  King,  le  Roi  Jacques — I  say  no  more.  Bu( 
if  you  represent  your  King,  Milor,  a  fugitive,  an  exile,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  my  King — know  then  that  I  represent  the  august  per- 
sonage of  Louis  Le  Grand,  my  master,  in  my  own,  and  that " 

•*  Why,  General,"  interrupted  Sarsfield,  carelessly,  **  you  are  surely 
not  angry  with  the  good  Limerickers  for  wishing  to  rid  you — I  do  not 
say  of  A/ormidable  rival — who  can  hope  to  prove  that  with  Monsieur 
D'Usson  ? — but  of  a  most  presumptuous  and  persevering  one,  which 
Colonel  Luttrell  has  shown  himself,  to  the  general  observation,  to  be,  in 
a  case  where  rivalry  is  even  more  intolerable  to  most  men  than  either  in 
politics  or  war  I" 

There  was  one  present  who  winced  like  a  crimped  salmon  at  this  re- 
mark, whose  feelings  it  was  certainly  not  intended  to  wound  bv  it — the 
faithful  captain  of  horse  who,  it  was  reported,  had  preserved  General 
Sarsfleld  from  an  open  outbreak  of  Luttrell's  machinations,  and  had  safely 
escorted  him  with  the  prisoner  into  the  town  on  the  previous  nigh^ 
from  the  distant  outpost,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  exposing  aa4 
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thwarting  his  designs.  The  observation  took  effect  however,  also,  where 
it  was  meant.  D*Usson  stared  at  the  Irish  General  with  a  bristling 
expression,  not  unlike  a  hedgehog  making  the  rencounter  of  a  terrier 
too  suddenly  to  roll  up. 

"Ah,  ah,  you  jest,  Milor  Lucan ;  but  permettez  mot  de  voua  dire,  in 
a  manner  I  do  no  permit  to  all  person  l"  he  exdaimed,  with  a  tragical 
vehemence  that  nearly  forced  the  Irish  members  of  the  court  to  burst 
out  laughing.  **  Suffer  me  also  to  assure  you,  Milor  Lucan,"  he  con- 
tinued^with  all  the  natural  irritation  of  a  Frenchman  assailed  on  aoch 
a  point,  "  that  in  the  contest  to  which  you  make  a  cynical  allusion,  I 
have  yielded  with  little  struggle  to  the  good  fortune  of  a  concarrent 
whom  I  do  not,  for  that  reason,  regard  in  his  present  deplorable  posi- 
tion with  any  emotion  but  of  the  most  impartial !  too  much  eneaged  at 
all  time,  and  particularly  of  late,  Milor,  in  the  service  of  BeUooa,  to 
concern  myself  very  greatly  in  the  distribution  of  the  favours  of  Venus, 
in  a  country  where,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  seems,  she  confides  it  to 
the  care  of  a  blind  hazard  !" 

"  If  I  had  thought  otherwise.  Monsieur  D'Usson,  I  should  have  re- 
quested you  rather  to  withdraw  from  this  trial  than  to  preside  over  it,** 
said  Sarsfield,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Since  the  magnanimity  of  my  sentiments  is  confided  in,  I  embrace 
you,  General !"  replied  D'Usson,  greatly  soothed ;  and  henceforth  he 
made  no  further  "  reclamation  "  on  the  subject  of  the  riotous  assem- 
blage of  the  canaille,  whose  hoarse  murmurings  nevertheless  continued 
occasionally,  on  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  to  come  to  hearing. 

The  trial  then  proceeded  in  all  due  military  form.  A  court  was  con- 
stituted, in  which  D*Usson  was  established  president,  and  the  prisoner 
was  introduced. 

Luttrell  entered  with  even  more  than  his  customary  air  of  jaunty  self- 
possession  ;  in  fact,  with  a  nonchalance  and  composure,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, amounting  almost  to  insolence.  His  arms  were  folded  ou 
his  chest,  his  hat  set  audaciously  on  one  side,  and  but  for  his  compressed 
underlip,  which  he  bit  unconsciously  till  it  bled,  to  prevent  it  from 
quivering,  there  was  little  to  single  him  out  as  being  at  all  specially 
concerned  in  the  business  of  the  assemblage.  Far  less  so  appeared  the 
criminal  than  the  accuser,  when  the  latter,  Sarsfield  himself,  rose  to 
address  the  Court  in  discharge  of  the  painful  but  necessary  duty  which, 
for  special  reasons,  he  would  not  devolve  upon  any  other  person.  The 
General's  first  words  were  husky  with  emotion,  and  he  spoke  for  some 
moments  very  little  to  the  purpose,  until  regaining  his  firmness  with  an 
effort,  he  gave  coherent  utterance  to  the  words  that  were  to  call  down 
upon  a  man  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  as  a  dear  friend  and 
confidant,  an  ignominious  and  dreadful  doom. 

But  it  was  impossible,  without  sacrificing  to  kind  and  generous 
relentings  interests  which,  to  a  patriot  and  soldier,  were  paramount 
to  all,  for  Sarsfield  to  shun  the  execution  of  his  task.  It  had  become 
apparent  to  his  clear  judgment,  from  Mahony's  revelations,  not  only 
that  a  plot  with  the  most  dangerous  and  extensive  ramifications  was  at 
work  to  betray  the  Irish  cause,  but  that  the  arch-conspirator  had 
adopted  a  means  of  delusion  respecting  Sarsfield  himself,  which  only 
his  personal  and  visible  agency  could  dissipate.   Luttrell  had  al¥rays  re- 
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presented  to  Mahony,  that  the  commander  was  a  secret  accomplice  in 
his  nefarious  plans  ;  and  it  might  he  bnt  too  probably  inferred,  that  this 
poisonoos  figment  was  still  more  extensively  diffused  for  mischief.  In 
particnlar,  it  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  exercising  a  very  disastrous 
infloence  in  the  cavalry  camp,  where  Luttrell  held  a  high  command,  and 
where  gloom  and  disaffection  had  long  been  apparent  among  the  soldiery. 
No  means  so  decisive  to  undeceive  the  army  on  this  point,  as  his  own 
direct  agency  in  bringing  the  sycophantic  betrayer  to  exposure  and 
punishment,  could  be  devised.  And  accordingly  Sarsfield,  suppressing 
every  weaker  sentiment  under  the  sway  of  this  strong  necessity,  pre- 
sented himself  thus  publicly  as  the  prosecutor  in  the  case,  and  by  his 
open  denunciation  of  the  traitor,  hoped  to  crush  the  more  insidious 
bitchings  of  the  treasons  he  had  spawned. 

Sarsfield  was  accustomed  to  address  large  audiences ;  and  not  only  the 
mde,  imcritical  masses  of  a  soldiery  or  populace,  for  he  had  shown  him« 
sdf  the  most  rational  and  eloquent  of  the  few  speakers  in  James  the  First's 
subversive  Parliament,  who  could  pretend  to  either  quality.  The  one  he 
now  addressed  owed  him  the  greatest  deference  on  many  scores,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  opinions  on  most  matters  as  oracles. 
It  was  therefore  plain  it  was  an  emotion  reflecting  honour  on  his  own 
kindly  nature  that  compelled  him  to  falter  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  uncon- 
genial office,  and  which  ought  to  have  deepened  a  sense  of  remorse  and 
ignominy  in  the  breast  of  him  who  occasioned  it.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  almost  vrith  a  sneer  as  well  as  with  a  scowl  that  Luttrell 
listened  to  the  hesitating  style  of  the  General's  opening  address,  and 
watched  the  fluctuations  of  internal  agitation  in  the  shadows  of  his  ex- 
pressive countenance. 

Tet,  as  we  have  said,  Sarsfield  speedily  rallied  under  the  support  of 
a  consciousness  of  right  and  duty  in  what  he  did.  He  made  no  attempt 
at  oratorical  display,  nor  even  appeared  to  study  any  pedantic  adherence 
to  the  formulas  of  legal  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  But 
nevertheless  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  accused  was  clenched,  in  the 
plain  terms  of  his  denunciation,  as  if  in  the  teeth  of  a  vice,  and  that 
the  concise  fidelity  of  the  narrative  setting  forth  his  treachery  secured 
him  with  rivets  of  pure  steel,  infinitely  stronger  than  any  wreath  of  the 
florid  rhetoric  which  the  imaginative  countrymen  of  Sarsfield,  he  him- 
self well  knew,  are  wont  to  be  led  away  with.  He  confined  himself  to 
a  simple  narrative  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  discovery,  not  from  a 
lack  of  the  more  oratorical  means  of  influencing  the  judgment  of  his 
auditory,  but  as  a  degree  of  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  feelings 
which  he  thought  he  might  lawfully  permit  himself.  If  Luttrell  was 
condemned,  he  determined  it  should  be  in  a  manner  by  Luttrell 
himself. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  briefly  related  how  the  Colonel  had 
often  urged  upon  him,  but  always  as  if  of  the  promptings  of  his  own 
mind,  and  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Dutch  usurper,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  advan- 
tageous terms,  in  conjunction,  for  the  entire  army.  His  own  constant, 
and  at  last  angry  rejection  of  these  overtures,  and  the  threats  he  had 
been  obliged  to  denounce  against  a  repetition  of  the  suggestion,  had 
doubtless  driven  the  traitor  on  still  more  dishonourable  and  desperate 
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parpotM.  Surtfidd  then  detailed  the  ciroamttuioea  of  tl^  ittanft 
made  upon  his  person  by  Luttreil,  at  Qaia  Abbey,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  foiled  by  the  dexterity  and  devotion  of  Captain  Mahony. 
In  conclusion,  be  produced  the  letter  found  on  Luttrell,  and  which  re- 
vealed the  whole  plan  and  organization  of  the  conspirators. 

The  most  delicate  management  was  necessary  in  this  latter  article  of 
accusation,  on  which  the  principal  proof  depended.  It  was  observable 
— and  Luttrell  himself  gave  a  surly,  scornful  laugh  as  he  scanned  the 
faces  of  his  judges  on  the  production  of  the  document — that  several 
amongst  them  turned  either  very  pale,  or  blotched  all  over  with  crimson, 
according  as  they  might  be  more  constitutionally  subject  to  shame  or 
fear.  But  with  an  inspiration  of  that  nobler  tact  of  generous  spirits, 
Sarsfield  declared,  as  he  drew  forth  this  damning  evidence,  that  h^ 
attached  no  more  faith  to  the  list  of  persons  therein  designated  as  en- 
gaged to  support  Luttrell  in  his  designs,  than  was  due  to  his  no  \tu 
in&mous  insinuations  that  he  himself  was  an  abettor  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  letter  was  read.  It  was  in  substance  an  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  English  general,  Ginkell,  of  all  the  terms  demanded  by  Luttrell, 
in  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  divers  influential  officers,  in  the  task  df 
betraying?  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  bringing  over  to  the  allegiance  of 
King  William  the  Irish  army  embodied  in  the  name  and  service  of  his 
rivaC  The  names  of  these  officers  were  specifically  given,  in  order  that 
the  conditions  of  each  traitor's  baseness  might  be  declared  acc^led  to 
with  a  formality  considered  necessary,  it  appeared,  to  secure  from  their 
tempters  the  good  faith  these  men  abandoned  in  themselves.  The  de- 
cisive point  against  Luttrell,  in  the  communication,  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
the  English  general  wound  up  his  promises  by  referring  the  contractio£ 
traitors,  for  any  further  satisfaction  they  might  require,  to  the  oral 
agency  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  whom  he  certified  to  have  received  from 
himself,  personally,  the  most  ample  powers  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
commanders,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty  King 
William  the  Third. 

The  reading  of  this  document  produced  a  very  remarkable  efiect 
among  the  military  judges.  There  arose  an  infinite  clamour  from  thost 
whose  names  were  most  prominently  mentioned.  All  were  vehement  ia 
protestations  of  the  injustice  done  to  them,  and  in  declarations  that 
nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  the  calumniator  and  traitor  could  wipe 
away  the  atrocity  of  deception  and  perfidy  so  multiplied;  for  tU 
solemnly  avowed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction,  and  that 
Luttrell  bargained  in  their  behalf  wholly  unauthorised ;  very  possiblj 
with  a  view  to  use  these  pretended  promises  as  bribes  to  induce  acces- 
aion  in  his  infamous  projects,  and  to  persuade  the  English  into  a  bdief 
of  his  possession  of  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  Irish  army* 
Brigadier  Clifford,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  betraying  the  fords  of 
the  Shannon,  was  passionate  to  fury  ia  his  denunciation  of  Lut^'? 
falsehood  and  impudence  in  presuming  to  place  his  name  in  the  list  of 
the  renegades. 

The  prisoner  smiled  sardonically  during  a  great  portion  of  this  scene 
of  exculpation,  and  he  even  yawned,  as  if  at  a  tedious  superfluity,  whea 
Mahony  gave  his  evidence  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery 
at  .Quin  Abbey.    When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  seemed  ^oi^ 
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mdj  and  confident,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  condot ive  force  of  the 
accusations  against  him  thus  supported.  And  yet  the  only  fact  that 
could  be  considered  as  at  all  making  for  him  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings was,  that  Ginkell's  letter  had  not  been  addressed  to  himself,  though 
found  in  his  possession.  The  superscription  was  to  one  Mistress  Mary 
Maguire,  residing  in  'Uhe  Duke's  lodgings,  in  the  Castle  of  Limerick  ;" 
a  Udy  whom  General  D'Usson,  extremely  disgusted,  declared  capable  of 
any  degree  of  deshonnitetS  and  manque  de  devoir  envers  tout  le  monde  ! 
By  which  latter  phrase  the  inicenious  Frenchman  meant,  as  a  great  many 
oUier  people  do  who  use  the  like  in  various  languages — Himself! 

In  reality  the  astute  and  desperate  man,  whose  all  was  on  the  cast, 
perceived  very  clearly  that  none  of  the  common  artifices  of  defence  were 
likely  at  all  to  avail  him  on  this  occasion.  He  adopted  a  bolder,  and 
infinitely  more  sagacious,  policy  than  would  have  occurred  to  a  criminal 
of  a  vulgar  stamp,  so  decisively  detected.  He  at  once,  with  apparent 
frankness,  admitted  his  possession  of  the  letter,  and  his  designs  to  secure 
the  person  of  Lord  Lucan.  Falling  then  into  his  usual  vein  of  crafty 
adulation,  he  declared  he  was  instigated  altogether  in  the  latter  attempt 
by  the  most  unbounded  love  and  admiration  of  the  heroic  chief,  convic- 
tion of  the  desperation  of  Irish  affairs,  and  dread  lest,  Curtius-like,  this 
noblest  of  the  sons  of  Ireland  should  determine  to  throw  himself,  with 
all  that  remained  of  valuable  to  his  country,  into  that  gulf  of  ruin  and 
despair  which  had  yawned  beneath  their  feet  And  thus  he  had  formed 
the  resolution,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  all  other  means,  to  save 
this  beloved  leader,  even  in  spite  of  himself !  He  was  but  too  well  as- 
sured that  no  policy  that  had  in  it  the  least  tinge  of  indirectness  and 
sacrifice  to  expediency  would  ever  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  bigh-souled 
and  inflexible  hero  of  Ireland's  most  glorious  struggle  ;  and,  therefore, 
although  in  the  plan  he  formed,  in  the  view  of  nailing  some  few  planks 
of  refuge  together,  amid  the  utter  wreck  of  their  affairs  which  had 
become  inevitable  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest  raging  around  them,  he 
might  be  held  to  have  failed  either  in  patriotic  resolution  or  in  judg- 
ment, he  trusted  no  man  would  ever  presume  to  call  in  question  his  love 
and  devotion  to  his  chief,  his  wish  to  serve  his  country,  and  his  earnest 
hope  to  preserve  his  dearest  friends,  whose  names  were  in  the  paper 
they  had  perused,  from  the  crash  of  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
These  names  he  confessed  he  had  ventured  to  use  without  the  authority 
of  their  owners,  with  the  intention  of  securing  for  them  an  immunity, 
and  even  recompense,  the  scruples  of  their  loyal  natures  would  haye 

Erevented  them  from  obtaining  for  themselves.  He  boldly  avowed  that 
e  purposed  thus  to  convince  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army,  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  be  doubted,  of  the  clement,  generous,  and  magnani- 
mous disposition  and  attitude  towards  them  of  the  great  prince  whom 
they  had  been  taught  too  long  to  mistrust  and  dread  as  an  implacable 
enemy  and  tyrant.  What  better  terms  could  they  possibly  hope  to 
receive,  even  if  a  more  protracted  resistance,  and  a  turn  of  fortune  not 
to  be  expected,  should  put  them  in  a  condition  to  claim  the  best  which 
a  beleaguered  host,  placed,  after  all,  in  circumstances  the  most  desperate, 
coidd  venture  to  demand  ? 

For  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  desperate,  Luttrell  em- 
ployed all  the  resqurces  of  bis  powerful  and  skilful  sophistry  to  force 
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upon  the  conyictions  of  his  auditory.  He  summed  up  the  series  of 
sanguinary  defeats  the  Irish  armies  had  sustained  in  the  field,  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  external  relief  could  be  expected  for  the  last  remnant  of 
those  shattered  hosts,  cooped  up  in  a  town  that  presented  no  great  na- 
tural or  artificial  means  of  defence  against  a  valiant  and  numerous  enemy. 
He  described  the  dejection  of  the  soldiery,  their  destitution  of  arms  and 
military  munitions  of  every  sort;  the  famine  and  pestilence  already 
brooding  over  the  population  of  the  city.  He  declared  that  they  were 
deserted  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  ungrateful  prince  in  whose 
cause  Ireland  had  suffered  so  much ;  and,  in  spite  of  Monsieur  D'Usson's 
raised  eyebrows,  he  insisted  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  hope 
from  their  French  allies,  and  that  the  only  object  of  those  remaining 
with  them  was  to  return  without  dishonour  to  their  own  splendid  and 
happy  country.  The  means  he  had  taken  would  have  cHflTected  this 
object  without  derogation  to  the  glory  of  that  great  sovereign  with 
whose  fame  the  world  was  filled,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
waste  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  kingdom  in  a  task  which  those  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  undertaken  themselves  declared  unfeasible.  Mean* 
while  they  had  only  to  throw  a  glance  from  the  ramparts  of  the  city  to 
satisfy  themselves  by  what  a  mighty  force,  urged  on  by  the  impulse  of 
victory,  supplied  with  every  means  of  effecting  its  purposes,  commanded 
by  the  most  experienced  generals,  and  resolute  on  completing  their  de- 
struction, the  last  stronghold  of  Irish  resistance  was  assailed. 

Would  not  his  judges  then,  pleaded  the  crafty  betrayer,  honourable 
men  and  valiant  soldiers  as  they  had  all  proved  themselves,  beyond  the 
breath  of  cavil,  look  with  indulgence  on  the  fault  of  a  man  who,  to  pre- 
serve persons  so  dear  to  him  as  friends  and  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same 
fisillen  cause,  had  ventured,  perhaps  a  little  beyond  a  doubtful  line  of 
duty,  and  had  anticipated  by  a  few  hours  what  must  become  inevitable 
in  that  space,  and  most  probably  on  terms  infinitely  less  acceptable? 
Ay,  indeed,  far  from  putting  him  on  a  trial  for  life  and  honour — this 
audacious  traitor  finally  dared  to  aver ! — he  ought  to  be  placed  at  liberty, 
by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  appointed  to  conduct  to  a  dose  the  negotia- 
tion he  had  with  so  much  pains  and  peril  to  himself,  and  to  none  other, 
he  alleged,  set  afoot.  For  Luttrell  concluded  his  harangue  by  declaring 
with  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  even  his  attempt  on  the  per- 
son of  the  General  was  prompted  with  the  sole  view  to  save  bim  from 
the  consequences  of  his  absurd  but  obstinate  determination  against 
what  had  become  a  political  and  military  necessity. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  acquiescence,  even  some  feeble  signs  of 
applause,  ventured  upon  among  numerous  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  when  Luttrell  ceased.  He  had  urged  arguments,  the  force  of 
which,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  had  already  been  found 
irresistible  with  not  a  few  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  them,  fle 
had  conciliated  the  kindness  and  gratitude  of  many  of  his  auditors,  at 
the  same  time,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  a  guilt  and 
complicity  much  more  widely  diffused  in  the  superior  grades  of  the 
Irish  army.  He ,  had  appealed,  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  to 
Sarsfield*s  reigning  impulses — his  trustful  and  placable  nature,  his 
vanity.  In  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of  the  devastation  and  misery  of 
the  country,  he  suggested,  even  to  the  unfriendly  D'Usson,  an  apology 
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for  his  treason  he  could  appreciate,  and  excuses  for  his  own  well- 
known  impatience  to  leave  these  remote  and  unhonoured  campaigns, 
and  return  once  more  to  the  delights  of  the  polished  civilization  he  had 
heen  compelled  to  desert.  He  even  managed  to  shift  no  slight  portion 
of  the  personal  dishke  home  to  him  hy  the  Frenchman,  upon  his  prin* 
dpal  accuser,  Mahony,  hy  pathetically  insinuating  to  the  latter  that 
he  also  might  partake  of  the  general  benefits  of  the  pacification  by 
aiding  a  friend  toith  whom  he  must  still  retain  influence^  in  the  truly 
feminine  and  laudable  efforts  she  was  making,  in  conjunction  with  him- 
self, to  preserve  their  common  country  from  the  last  extremities  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  By  a  most  dexterous  combination  of  hints, 
he  let  the  tender-hearted  Mahony  himself  understand  thus,  pretty 
clearly,  that  his  own  condemnation  must  entail  that  of  an  accomplice  in 
whose  fate,  it  was  still  obvious  to  Luttrell,  he  took  a  very  undeserved 
interest. 

Meanwhile,  if  in  the  course  of  this  elaborate  pleading,  the  occasional 
excited  murmurs  of  the  excluded  populace  told  against  Luttrell,  fre- 
quent salvoes  of  artillery  in  the  distance,  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  EngUsh  fire  on  the  town,  strongly  supported  the  groundwork 
of  his  defensive  allegations. 

But  Sarsfield  showed  himself  equal  to  the  dangers  of  the  conjuncture. 
He  discerned  in  the  looks  stolen  by  certain  members  of  the  court  on 
each  other,  into  what  an  insidious  channel  the  art  and  eloouence  of  the 
traitor  had  turned  the  current  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  He  rose  with 
sudden  vehemence — like  a  giant  roused  to  exert  faculties  for  a  time 
inert — and  in  a  few  terrible  sentences  demolished  all  the  hopes  that 
Luttrell  entertained,  as  much  from  his  former  friend*s  leniency  as  any 
argument  he  had  urged  in  his  excuse.  Sarsfield  declared  that,  as  the 
accused  had  shamelessly  avowed  his  crime,  and  attempted  to  justify  it, 
the  only  conclusion  his  judges  could  arrive  at,  unless  they  desired  to  be 
considered  by  the  entire  nation,  their  maligned  king,  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Limerick,  partakers  and  sharers  in  his  treason,  must  be  that 
Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  had  incurred  the  full  penalty  of  the  greatest  of 
military  offences.  And  as,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  to  suffer 
rather  a  thousand  deaths  than  betray  his  dutv  to  his  king  and  country 
in  any  particular,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to  do  justice  in  this  uu« 
paralleled  enormity,  he  would  at  once  proclaim  to  the  world  how  the 
case  stood,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  soldiers  and  people  to 
^isit  the  retribution  due  to  treason  on  every  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  whatever  his  station  or  ofiice  might  be! 

In  spite  of  his  constitutional  audacity,  Luttrell  himself  shrank  from 
this  unexpected  denunciation,  and  for  the  first  time  exhibited  marks  of 
confusion  and  dismay. 

"  And  do  you  in  reality  thirst  for  my  blood,  Sarsfield,  and  forget 
altogether  what  a  true  friend  and  ally  I  have  shown  myself  to  you  on 
a  thousand  other  occasions  ?*'  he  ejaculated. 

"  Had  you  attempted  merely  my  destruction.  Colonel  Luttrell,  I 
would  have  forgiven  you  as  freely  as  I  now  inexorably  pronounce  for 
your  punishment !'  returned  Sarsfield ;  "  but  you  strove  in  my  person 
Ui  aim  a  mortal  blow  at  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  to  suffer  vou 
to  escape  her  justice  now  werp  to  becoiwe  the  apcompUce   of  % 
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After  this  declaration  there  was  no  longer  much  hesitation  in  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial.  It  was  who  should  most  satisfactonlj 
assert  his  own  innocence,  by  showing  the  most  earnest  zeal  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  avowedly  guilty  one.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
unanimous,  and  found  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  guilty  of  a  sectet  corres- 

5ondence  with  the  enemy,  to  betray  the  forces  of  his  Majesty,  King 
ames  the  Second,  contrary  to  his  duty  and  allegiance  as  an  officer  in 
the  said  army  and  subject  of  the  said  if ajesty.  Whereupon  the  coart 
condemned  him  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.  There  was  even  one  officer — certainly  a  hand-and-glove  accom- 
plice of  Luttrell's,  Captain  Taaffe — who  proposed  that  he  shoold  be 
shot  in  the  back.  But  Sarsfield  sternly  negatived  the  proposition  with 
the  words — **  No,  sir,  for  he  was  never  a  coward  l"  At  tne  same  time 
taking  the  Colonel's  sword,  which  lay  on  the  table  before  the  military 
judges,  and  placing  it,  sheath  and  all,  across  his  knee,  he  broke  it  in  twain* 
like  a  lily-stalk,  with  a  single  exertion  of  his  extraordinary  strength. 
He  then  strode  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  threw  the  pieces  down  to 
the  excited  populace  in  the  space  below,  who  received  this  symbolie 
announcement  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  court  had  arrived  with  a 
yell  of  triumphant  fury. 

Up  to  thb  moment  Luttrell  had  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
composure  not  without  its  dignity.  But  he  now  suddenly  made  a  stride 
forward,  clasping  his  hands  with  a  spasmodic  gesture  of  appeal — ^which, 
however,  was  only  contrived  to  bring  him  near  enough  to  Captain  Taafe 
to  whisper  to  him  in  a  deep,  hoarse  undertone — *'Mind  what  you're 
about,  Taafe  !  for  if  you  and  the  rest  of  you  fling  me  over,  and  leave 
me  to  the  want  of  a  confessor,  Sarsfield,  and  nobody  else  in  the  whote 
world,  shall  be  my  holy  father ;  and  I  can  promise  all  of  you  my  shriving 
will  not  be  your  thrivine  !'* 

"  Grood  God,  Colonel!  what  can  I  do  ?"  exclaimed  Taafe,  who  looked 
quite  aghast. 

*<  Tell  Molly  Maguire  to  be  ofl^  to  Ginkell  at  once,  and  daim  the  pro* 
mise  he  made  me  to  interfere  in  the  manner  I  suggested  to  him,  in  case 
I  should  be  discovered." 

"Mother  of  heaven.  Colonel,  don't  yon  know  that  Molly  b  hersdf 
under  arrest,  and  that  she  has  told  out  everything!" 

"What!  against  me?" 

"  Against  us  all !  Can't  you  see  it  plainly  in  all  he  says  or  does,  or 
even  looks  ?  That's  why  1  felt  called  upon  to  propose  shooting  yon  in 
the  back!" 

"Thank  you,  my  good  friend !     And  the  devil  thank  that 

lifter  his  own  heart !  [We  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  attempt  fiUiog  np 
the  blanks  we  have  found  it  polite  to  leave  in  the  Colonel's  appreciation  of 
the  qualities  of  Miss  Mary  Maguire.]  But  hark  you,  Taafe!"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  vengeful  quickening  m  the  eye,  "  you  mind  be  earefnl, 
and  tell  Clifford  and  the  rest  of  them  what  1  have  told  yon,  or  before  I 
am  shot,  behind  or  before.  III  leave  such  a  legacy  for  you  among  my 
executioners  as  shall  insure  you  all  to  be  torn  to  pieces  the  first  time  yon 
show  again  to  your  men  I " 

"  He  won't  put  the  sentence  in  execution,  I  am  snre !  An  old  hioA 
like  you  1"  groaned  Taafe. 

"BewilL    Iseeitmhiseyel    Solookto^onr8elve8»  inyovttawi 
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my  boys,''  SHid  Lattrell.  loudly  eaough  for  all  who  chose  to  hear.  Bat 
though  Sarsfield,  who  had  now  returned  from  the  window,  heard  the 
threat  as  distinctly  as  any  one,  he  took  no  notice.  He  calmly  announced 
that  the  busini^s  of  the  assemblage  was  concluded,  and  ordered  the  pri- 
soner to  be  removed,  ioyiting  the  officers  to  remain  in  the  town  and  dine 
with  him,  but  with  the  express  addition,  that  he  expected  none  of  them 
Tifould  leave  it  until  the  sentence  was  put  in  execution !  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  them  all  their  con^S  until  the  hour  named  for  the  repast. 

So  man  J  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  GeneraPs  scrutiny,  that  this  latter 
permission  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  council 
chamber  was  almost  deserted. 

Mahony  was  about  to  retire  with  the  rest,  but  Sarsfield  made  him  a 
sign  to  remain.  **  I  want  tb  speak  with  yoU|  Major  Mahony  1"  he 
said. 


CHAPTSB  T. 
mOJLT  MA6UIBB. 

"  Captain  Mahont,  if  you  please,  my  lord !  '*  corrected  that  worthy. 
Bat  Sarsfield  quietly  reiterated,  "  No,  Major  Mahony  I  I  raise  you  to 
that  rank,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  his  Majesty  will  confirm  you,  in 
consideration  of  your  inestimable  services  in  this  affair ! "  And  he  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  apartment,  evidently  awaiting,  with  impatience, 
the  departure  of  General  d'  (Jsson,  who  liugered  as  if  for  some  farther 
explanation.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  meeting  Sarsfield  suddenly 
on  one  of  his  turns,  "  And  what  do  you  propose  yourself,  Milor  Lucan, 
to  do  with  the  accomplices  in  the  garrison  of  this  iraitref"  he  inquired. 

•'  Why,  who  are  they.  Monsieur  d'Usson?  **  Sarsfield  returned,  with  a 
startled  expression. 

**  There  is  one  woman,  certainly,"  replied  the  Frenchman  ;  "  and  I 
demand  of  you,  Milor  Lucan,  to  leave  her  to  me  for  her  punition,  which 
I  undertake  shall  be  of  the  most  exemplary  kind.*' 

"  Why — ^what — would  you  hang  her !  Monsieur  d'  Usson  ?"  said  Sars- 
field. 

**  Leave  all  to  me !  I  shall  make  her  repent,  I  assure  you,  her  infa- 
tuation towards  this  man." 

"You  had  much  better  take  her  to  France  with  you,  Monsieur  d*  Usson, 
and  set  out  for  it  as  soon  as  you  think  proper,  said  Sarsfield,  with  a 
burst  of  irrepressible  disgust. 

**  I  am  in  a  good  mind  to  that  purpose,  believe  me,  Milor,  only  the 
English  ships  are  come  up  the  river  at  this  moment,  I  learn,  and  it  is 
impossible  r*  said  d' Usson.  "  But  am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
you  give  me  my  dismission  from  the  town,  and  refuse  me  the  authority 
your  king  and  mine  confer  upon  me,  both  one  ?" 

"  I  refuse  to  suffer  you  to  meddle  with  my  prisoners,  either  in  love  or 
hate.  Monsieur  d' Usson,"  said  Sarsfield.  "And  now  draw  your  own  in- 
ferences from  the  circumstance." 

« I  do — I  will  1  You  shall  hear  again  from  me,  Milor  Lucan !"  and 
the  Frenchman  flew  out  of  the  apartment,  evidently  in  an  ecstasy  of 
iatJBg^atioti.    Mahony  looked  httbe]r  s^ous  at  this  quarrel  between  th6 
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generals,  bat  Sarsfield  only  laughed.  "  I  want  him  to  be  angrj,  and  to 
take  himself  off  of  his  own  accord,"  he  observed,  quietly  ;  "  and  this 
Briseis  of  ours  would  not  be  a  bad  occasion  for  a  dispute,  as  it  would 
not  be  a  very  creditable  one  for  him.  I'll  warrant  you,  now,  he  thinks 
Miss  Maguire  is  cheap  enough  of  hanging  for  not  preferring  a  monkey 
to  a  tiger !  But  for  my  part,  I  deem  she  has  richly  deserved  the  recom- 
pense she  shall  receive,  though  on  other  scores.  If  the  trimming  she 
shall  get  makes  Monsieur  mad,  so  much  the  better ;  he  spoils  all  we  set 
about  with  his  coxcombry." 

**  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  sir  ?"  said 
Mahony,  with  evident  anxiety. 

**  Not  quite  hang  her.  Major,  but  order  her  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
town  with  every  circumstance  of  disgrace  and  ignominy  her  conduct 
merits,*'  replied  Sarsfield. 

Mahony  was  silent,  but  his  countenance  worked  ruefully — a  dream- 
stance  not  noticed  by  the  general,  who  viras  engaged  in  another  series  of 
ideas.  Ginkell's  letter  remained  on  the  table,  and  he  had  now  snatched 
it  up,  and  was  reperusin^  the  contents  with  absorbed  attention.  Ma- 
hony, recovering  his  equilibrium,  awaited  the  result  with  true  military 
rigidity  of  expectation. 

"  Afajor  Mahony,"  Sarsfield  observed  at  last,  ^<what  should  yon  say 
if  in  reality  all  the  names  put  down  in  this  schedule  are  here  with  the 
full  traitorous  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  owners  V' 

"  Faith,  sir,"  the  honest  soldier  replied,  *'  1  should  say  then  that 
our  game  is  as  nearly  lost  as  it  can  be  played,  without  being  so  quite. 
But,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  I  will  win  my  grades  by  some 
soldierly  service  in  the  field,  and  not  by  bringing  a  rascal  whom  I  hate 
to  punishment.  No  man  shall  say  I  sold  the  blood  of  Henry  Luttrell ; 
and  though  I  will  part  with  my  own  freely  as  water  to  merit  your 
Excellency's  approbation,  now  I  understand  you  are  a  true  and  faithful 
Irishman,  I  shall  not  prick  my  ears  to  the  title  of  major  until  I  have 
acquired  it  in  a  manner  more  to  my  taste  than  making  carrion  of  a 
rogue  like  that.  Meanwhile,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice  that  grew  bro- 
ken as  he  proceeded,  **  if  I  have  in  reality  deserved  some  thanks  of 
your  Excellency  in  this  affair,  let  me  beg  of  you.  General,  as  the  only 
recompense  I  will  accept,  to  release  Miss — Miss — that  tooman,  without 
public  exposure  or  maltreatment  of  any  sort !" 

**  Mahony,  you  are  indeed  a  generous  fellow !  Well,  I  hare  pro- 
mised her  her  life,  and  for  the  rest  do  exactly  what  you  please  with 
her ;  I  make  her  over  to  you  in  full  property.  But  I  propose  to  give 
you  a  very  speedy  opportunity  of  meriting  your  new  rank,  and  a  much 
higher  one ;  and  with  this  view,  I  shall  require  you  to  return  at  once 
with  all  speed  to  your  detachment  at  Quin  Abbey,  and " 

**Mille  tonnerre!  Pardon  me,  my  lord;  but  have  I  deserved  no 
better  than  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way  of  the  only  stirring  business 
likely  to  be  toward  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  ?"  exclaimed  Mahony, 
in  intense  surprise  and  disappointment. 

•*  You  are  mistaken,"  Sarsfield  replied,  with  a  slight  smile ;  "  the 
true  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  you  are  the  officer  whom  I  can  most 
trust  for  the  execution  of  a  design  I  have  in  view  to  counteract  all 
these  traitorous  machinations*  For  you  must  leam>  my  brave  comrade, 
^oi  one  of  the  ponspirfttorj  whow  nww  iw^  iwcribed  in  tbU  letter^ 
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deny  it  ts  tbey  may,  but  has  in  tnith  entered  into  the  agreement! 
MoUy,  ytho  has  Tery  little  of  the  heroine  about  her,  no  sooner  learned  the 
plot  was  discovered  than  she  confessed  everything,  and  furnished  me  with 
proofs,  which  I  cannot  doubt,  of  the  complicity  of  all  these  persons.** 

"  But  if  vou  send  me  to  a  distance,  sir — to  Qoin  Abbey  — ** 
murmured  the  staggered  Mahony — 

"Tou  will  only  remain  there  until  I  can  furnish  you  privately  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  picked  and  trustworthy  men,  with  whom  to  re* 
turn  and  assist  me  in  placing  under  arrest,  at  the  head  of  their  corps 
even,  these  mutinous  and  disaffected  officers — Clifford  at  the  fords  in 
particular.  Then  if  the  French  coxcomb  will  take  dudgeon  and  leave 
us  to  ourselves,  I  doubt  not  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  the  second 
si^  of  Limerick  as,  with  the  help  of  God  and  a  number  of  true 
Irishmen,  I  was  enabled  to  give  of  the  first." 

Mahony's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  at  the  announcement  of  this  perilous 
enterprise,  which  suited  so  well  the  daring  activity  of  his  character  and 
ideas. 

"  Mafoiy  General,  I  thank  you  for  the  choice  you  make  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart !  There  is  nothing  like  a  service  of  difficulty  and 
danger  to  bring  out  a  man's  qualities  ;  and  I  would  as  soon  be  at  this 
work,  as  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner  when  I  am  hungry !'' 

''  It  is  a  service  of  ver^  delicate  management,  as  well  as  of  courage  and 
enterprise ;  but  I  am  satisfied.  Major  Mahonv  possesses  discretion  equal 
to  his  Talour,"  said  Sarsfield,  smilingly ;  and  he  proceeded  to  open  his 
plan  of  counteraction  to  the  intrigues  surrounding  him,  at  much 
greater  length  and  minuteness  than  it  is  all  necessary  for  us  to  follow 
him  in. 

Such  Sarsfield  declared,  and  probably  believed,  to  be  his  only  obiect ; 
and  he  is  little  to  be  blamed  if  impatience  of  the  trammels  and  ob- 
stacles long  placed  on  the  free  exercise  of  his  military  talents  prompted 
him  to  measures  which  would  certainly  have  resulted  in  placing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  his  hands.  Mahony  fell  into  all  his  notions 
with  the  most  cordial  zeal,  and  the  resolution  and  capacity  he  had 
already  displayed  gave  assurance  that  he  would  yield  a  most  efficient 
support  in  the  project. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  lengthened  interview,  altogether  devoted 
Xa  this  subject,  it  was  arranged  that  Major  Mahony  (so  we  shall  now 
style  him  in  spite  of  his  own  modest  renunciation)  should  set  off  at  once 
to  his  quarters  at  Quin  Abbey.  And  he  was  taking  his  departure  with 
some  lingering,  as  if  he  had  yet  something  on  his  mind  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  suggestion  that  occurred  to  Sarsfield — who  added  an 
instruction  that  as  soon  as  young  0*Neil  arrived,  he  was  to  be  for- 
warded at  once  to  Limerick  to  his  care. 

•*  I  shall  have  him  conveyed  to  France  out  of  danger's  way  as  speedily 
as  possible,"  he  said ;  "  but  be  particular,  Mahony,  that  you  do  not 
suffer  any  of  his  wild  horde  to  accompany  him  hither.  We  of  the 
town  are  already  on  shortened  rations,  and  both  soldiers  and  citizens 
abominate  these  raw-boned  marauders  too  much  to  behold  any  increase 
of  their  numbers  with  satisfaction  Let  me  see  the  boy,  then,  as 
q)eedily  as  may  be,  but  not  a  ragamuffin  of  his  following." 
Mahony  promised  attention  to  this  request,  and  was  about  to  leave 
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the  General's  presence,  when,  making  an  efibrt  to  seem  aeeidentally 
reminded,  he  stammered  out— 

**  And  your  Excellency  promises  me — Miss  Magnire  shall  goscot^ 
freeoQtof  the  affair  t" 

''  Ton  may  guarantee  it  yourself.  Major  Mahony/*  said  Sarsfield, 
laughingly  producing  a  key.  "  Miss  Maguire  is  in  captivity  in  her  own 
apartment — the  late  Duke  s,  you  are  aware.  Go  yourself  and  set  her 
free.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her ;  for,  upon  my  honour,  I  had  no 
sooner  promised  not  to  hang  her  than  she  began  to  coquet  me  !*' 

**  I — I  had  rather  anyone  else  took  the  commission  !*'  said  Habony, 
with  a  feverish  flush  breaking  on  his  brows. 

**  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  you  still  dread  the  power  of  Miss  Molly's 
beaux  yeux,  as  the  French  caperer  would  call  them,  after  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  behaved  to  you,  and  for  which  you  take  a  revenge  that,  if 
she  had  a  touch  of  womanhood  in  her,  ought  to  give  her  a  luelong  re- 
morse?" returned  Sarsfield ;  and'the  satirical  sparkle  that  lighted  up  in 
his  eye  expressed  so  much,  that  Mahony  was  considerably  piqued,  and 
resolutely  accepting  the  key — 

**  Indeed,  no,  my  Lord  Lucan,"  he  said,  manfully  ;  '*  a  woman  may 
make  a  fool  of  any  man  once ;  but  if  he  lets  her  do  it  twice,  be  sure  he 
was  ready  made  to  her  hand !  I'll  let  any  Miss  Molly  in  the  world  see 
if  Patrick  Mahony  is  made  of  butter!"  And  he  stalked  very  stately 
out  of  the  apartment,  endeavouring  to  convince  himself  and  the  General 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  encounter  before  him,  by  humming  some 
verses  of  an  old  French  chanson,  as  he  groped  his  way  down  the  dark 
staircases  of  the  Castle — 

''  Campaenon  marinier, 

Grande  et  pleine  est  la  mer : 
Le  flot  bat  au  rivage. 

II  faut  prendre  ce  bord. 
Car  le  vent  est  trop  fort-^ 
•  Ne  perdons  point  courage, 

Ne  perdont  point  courage  1" 

But  the  worthy  Major's  harmonics  broke  into  very  unsteady  vibra- 
tions, as  he  reached  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  a 
sentinel  paraded  before  a  massive,  iron-nailed  oak  door,  which  led, 
Mahony  nad  been  instructed,  to  a  presence  than  which  he  would  rather 
have  faced  the  hottest  English  battery  biasing  at  that  moment  against 
the  town. 

But  Mahony  dared  not  hesitate  under  the  eye  of  this  witness*  He 
dragged  himself  on,  produced  a  written  authority  from  Sarsfield,  and 
applying  the  key  to  the  door  with  an  affectation  of  official  unconcern, 
he  entered  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  his  frail  and  inconstant  be- 
trothed, during  the  period  of  her  dishonourable  union  with  the  late 
Lord  Deputy  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyrconnel. 

Luckily  there  was  no  one  in  this  first  chamber,  and  Mahony  strove 

to  compose  himself  before  proceeding  farther,  wiping  the  dews  from  his 

hot  face,  and  endeavouring  to  steady  his  resolution,  by  calling  to  mind 

all  his  injuries  from  the  young  Hibernian  Cressida  whom  be  was  now 

^  encounter,    'fo  his  great  vexation,  however,  this  letrosneet  s< 
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only  to  add  to  bis  flarrjr,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  retreat  and  abandon 
tbe  project  altogether,  in  the  dread  that  he  should  be  betrayed  into 
some  exhibition  of  weakness,  when  a  sound  of  a  well-known,  but  now 
lamenting,  sobbing  voice,  came  to  his  hearing  from  beyond  an  arras  cur- 
tain, which  secluded  the  apartment  in  which  he  stood  from  the  next. 

**  They'll  murder  me,  Nora  dear ;  never  talk,  I  know  they  will !  The 
General  has  only  promised  not  to  hang  me ;  but  if  the  rabble  get  at 
me — and  I  don't  think  he'll  do  much  to  prevent  them — where'll  he  the 
gain  ?  And  all  for  trying  to  get  them  out  of  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb, 
which  they're  in  every  hour  of  the  siege — as  if  it  mattered  to  them, 
poor  wretohed  devils,  whether  a  man  in  London  is  called  William  or 
James  !  But  I  deserve  it  all,  I  own,  for  cheating  poor  Mahony ;  thouffh 
bad  as  I've  behaved  to  him,  if  he  knew  how  wretchedly  I  am  off,  ne 
would  have  done  before  now  all  that  that  skrimmaging  Frenchman  pre- 
tended he  would  do  for  me,  and  hasn't  and  can't !" 

"  Sure  the  inimy  couldn't  treat  us  worse,  Miss  Mollv,"  said  Nora ; 
'*  you  don't  suppose  the  English  kill  the  women,  too,  wnen  they  take  a 
town  ?  Do  they.  Miss  ?  Laste  ways,  not  the  good-looking  ones  V*  said 
Nora,  with  unaffected  earnestness. 

**  I  don't  know,  Nora,  but  I  do  know  I  haven't  a  friend  left  in  the 
world,  for  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  whole  lot  of  them,  Lnt- 
trell  and  all/'  sobbed  Mistress  Maguire.  '*  Oh !  if  I  was  but  once  out 
of  this,  as  sure  as  my  name's  what  it  is — and  a  disgrace  I  am  to  it, 
more's  my  shame,  such  a  true,  honest,  Irish  name  as  it  is  I — I'd  go  into 
a  nunnery,  and  end  my  days  digging  my  own  grave  as  I  dug  my  poor 
fkther's,  the  sutler-general's,  before,  when  he  took  to  the  whiskey  like 
a  madman,  all  along  of  my  goings  on  with  the  old  Duke,  that's  dead 
too  now,  sorrow's  my  heart !" 

And  Molly  renewed  her  lamentations  with  a  vigour  which  completely 
carried  all  poor  Mahony's  outward  defences  of  wrongs  and  resent- 
ments. He  had  indeed  much  ado  to  restrain  himself  from  joining  in 
the  manifestation,  as  he  called  out  in  tones  which  he  meant  to  sound 
quite  severe  and  perfunctory,  "  Hullo !  you  prisoners,  where  are  you  ? 
Here,  now,  the  General  has  sent  you  a  relase !  So  put  a  stop  to  your 
babbling  and  squeaking,  and  be  off  with  you  wherever  you  like." 

"  Gracious  Lord  of  Mercy !  that's  Mahony.  I  told  you  so !"  screamed 
forth  in  frantic  female  accents.  The  arras  burst  open,  and  before  the 
poor  Major  could  foresee,  much  less  avoid  the  climax,  Molly  Maguire 
nad  rushed  through  the  separating  folds,  and  cast  herself,  with  out- 
stretehed  arms,  upon  his  neck,  shrieking  hysterically,  "  It  is,  it  is,  my 
kind,  my  brave,  my  thrue,  thrue  Mahony  !" 

As,  after  this  ebullition,  Molly  took  the  additional  precaution  of  faint- 
ing, it  was  not  possible  for  Mahony  to  disembarrass  himself  at  once  of 
her  perilous  propinquity.  But  nothing  could  exceed  the  alarm  depicted 
in  the  countenance  of  this  tried  soldier,  on  finding  himself  staggering 
across  the  chamber  to  a  couch  with  the  fair  burden  in  his  arms,  while 
Nora  wept  and  sobbed,  and  declared  that  her  poor  lady  was  "  fairly 
kilt  at  last  with  the  grief,"  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  '*  see  to  get  her  put  dacently  under  the  turf  I" 

An  ample  allowance  of  sod  would  have  been  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. Molly  was  by  no  means  of  the  type  which  the  degenerate  renne- 
ment  of  modem  ideas  accepts  as  the  standard  of  female  beauty.    Shele 
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was  almost  a  youthful  giantess  in  stature,  and  was  a  perfect  qpedmen 
of  that  untamed,  luxurious,  energetically-developed  Irish  beauty,  which 
is  fast  becoming  traditionary — large,  full,  sensuous  at  all  points,  fiat 
among  a  people  devoted  admirers  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  qualities 
of  a  striking  and  pleasurable  character,  the  peachy  glow  of  her  rich, 
rounded  cheeks ;  the  revelling  light  in  her  black,  laughter-loving  eyes ; 
her  spacious,  white,  wavy  bosom ;  her  wontedly  lively  wit  and  reckless 
audacity  of  animal  spirits,  fully  entitled  Molly  Maguire  to  the  reputa- 
tion she  enjoyed  among  her  countrymen  for  personal  irresistibility. 

Molly  was  also  famous  for  the  gorgeousness  of  the  costumes  in  which 
she  indulged.  In  fact,  it  was  chiefly  through  a  fondness  for  dress  and 
decoration,  amounting  to  infatuation,  and  his  ability  to  gratify  her  am- 
bition in  this  respect,  that  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  had  found  means  to 
urge  his  suit  so  successfully. 

But  Molly  was  at  present  in  great  dishabille,  as  became  a  person  in 
her  disastrous  turn  of  fortune*  Not  altogether,  indeed,  on  so  philoso- 
phical a  principle  of  the  fitness  of  things,  for  the  truth  was  she  had 
packed  up  most  of  her  valuables,  in  readiness  for  any  opening  at  an 
escape  that  might  offer.  We  believe,  but  are  not  certain,  she  had  even 
forgotten  to  put  on  her  hoop,  then,  as  now,  a  most  essential  part  of 
female  costume. 

We  will  not  dwell  much  on  the  scene  that  followed  between  these 
quondam  lovers,  even  though  we  feel  particularly  desirous  to  uige 
upon  the  reader  some  good  apology  for  the  weakness  our  finend 
Mahony  betrayed  in  the  conjuncture.  For  this  unworthy  charmer 
succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  him  to  relent  so  far  from  the  just  indig* 
nation  of  his  wrongs  and  well-founded  dread  of  her  ascendancy,  as  to 
win  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  afford  her  his  protection  out  of 
her  present  difficulties,  and  do  all  in  his  power  in  other  respects  to 
save  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  errors.  It  is  true  Molly 
managed  to  persuade  him — and  there  was  the  echo  of  the  late  np- 
roarious  mob  still  dinnine  in  his  ears  to  support  her  arguments — that 
if  he  abandoned  her  in  the  town  she  should  never  be  able  to  qoit  it 
alive.  The  populace  was  furious  with  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
Luttrell's  conspiracy,  who,  she  protested,  had  made  her  the  unwitting 
agent  of  his  treasons,  under  pretence  of  procuring  her  a  pass  from  the 
English  generals  to  leave  the  town.  They  would  tear  her  to  pieces 
the  moment  she  appeared  in  the  streets,  she  was  sure,  or  at  least  mob 
and  ill-use  her,  so  that  she  should  die  of  the  fright  if  of  nothing  else. 
Whereas,  she  declared,  her  sole  desire  was  to  get  away  home  to 
Galway,  among  her  friends  and  relations  there,  that  she  might  spend 
the  rest  of  her  days — they  should  not  be  many ! — lamenting  the  un- 
handsome manner  she  had  behaved  to  her  first,  and,  afler  all,  her  only 
real  love — ^her  dear,  kind,  honest,  faithful  Mahony!  Now,  Quin  Abbey, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  was  on  the  way  to  Galway ;  and  Molly  bad^ed 
her  entreaties,  that  he  would  at  least  afford  her  his  escort  so  far,  with 
such  an  artillery  of  tears,  sobs,  smiles,  clinging  embraces,  and  lamen- 
tations over  her  hard  fate — such  declarations  of  total  indifference  to 
the  approaching  consummation  of  Luttrell's,  who  had  never  been  anj- 
thing  to  her  but  a  vain  tempter! — such  terrible  assurances,  that  if 
M^ony  denied  her  his  protection  she  should  be  obliged  to  fling  her- 
self on  Monsieur  D'Usson's,  who  had  already  repeatedlj  offered  it  to 
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her ;    that  In  short,  our  poor  Mahony  was,  as  we  hare  stated 

previouslv,  of  the  most  Irish  blood  possible — open  as  the  skies  to  the 
son  to  all  the  witching  influences  of  the  sex  —  fashioned  of  ''most 
penetrable  stuff "  by  nature,  and  now  permeated  with  such  a  glow  of 
rekindled  tenderness  and  pity  in  the  repentance  and  caresses  of  his 
Eve,  that  all  his  resolutions  melted  away  in  his  bosom,  and  he  came  to 
the  legitimate  conclusion  at  last,  that  it  would  be  the  most  unmanly, 
unchivalrous,  unforgiving,  un-Irish  thing  in  the  world,  to  refuse  this 
poor  woman  the  little  ^vour  she  demanded,  under  circumstances  so 
disastrous.  He  himself,  of  course,  no  longer  cared  for  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  deserted,  unhappy  female,  whose  misfortunes  were  almost  as 
great  as  her  errors,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  latter  must  for  ever 
secure  him  from  all  danger  of  her  regaining  any  perilous  influence  in 
his  heart.  To  say  all  briefly,  Mahony  was  almost  as  much  in  love  as 
ever  with  his  buxom  Helen,  and  knew  it  no  more  than  his  boots. 

Accordingly  when  the  Major  took  his  departure  from  the  besieged 
city,  into  which,  by-the-bye,  bombshells  were  now  beginning  to  fall 
pretty  freely,  one  bursting  almost  under  his  horse's  feet  as  he  mounted 
it  at  an  inn-door,  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  his  original  party  of 
dragoons,  but  also  by  two  women,  in  an  old  creaking  gilded  coach,  be* 
longing  to  the  late  Viceroy,  which  was  loaded  all  over  in  every  imagin- 
able hank  and  hold  with  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  effects  Molly 
Maguire  had  acquired  in  her  brief  but  lucrative  ascendancy.  And  this 
noticeable  passage  she  ventured  on  in  spite  of  Mahony's  entreaties, 
and  her  own  apprehensions  of  the  recognition  and  indignation  of  the 
people. 

The  Limerickers  were,  however,  at  present  satisfied  with  the  expected 
sacrifice  of  the  principal  in  the  conspiracy.  Or  perhaps  the  safe  and 
almost  unobserved  transit  of  Molly  Maguire  through  the  city  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  streets  were  cleared  of  all  who  had  not  some  special 
business  in  them,  by  Sarsfield's  orders,  to  prevent  unnecessary  confusion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bombardment.  Several  lanes  of  straw-thatched 
huts  they  were  obliged  to  pass  were  besides  already  in  flames,  and  the 
inhabitants  sufficiently  engaged  in  endeavours  to  rescue  some  portion  of 
their  miserable  household  goods  from  the  destruction. 

But  had  there  been  any  danger  from  the  populace,  the  gallant 
Mahony  was  at  hand  to  prevent  it ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  the  interval  of  reflection  afforded  him  while  Molly  completed  her  pre- 
parations for  travel,  all  his  apprehensions  returned,  mingled  with  a 
great  deal  of  very  painful  self-judgment  and  condemnation.  It  was 
quite  wonderful  indeed  to  Mahony,  when  restored  for  a  few  moments  to 
his  sober  senses,  to  consider  by  wliat  sorcery  he  had  been  subdued  to 
so  incomprehensible  a  weakness,  and  surrender  of  all  the  privileges  to 
which  his  position  as  an  injured  and  jilted  lover  entitled  him.  And  he 
was  terrified  at  the  notion  of  what  might  possibly  yet  befall  him  if  he 
suffered  these  chains,  thrown  so  marvellously  over  him  again,  to  become 
riveted.  The  disgraceful  dereliction  of  honour  and  principle  involved 
in  any  species  of  compromise  with  Molly  Maguire,  struck  the  brave 
Mahony  in  a  thousand  disastrous  and  ignominous  aspects.  All  these 
reflections  made  him  melancholy,  and  he  was  very  far  from  reciprocating 
Miss  Maguire' s  amiability  on  their  departure,  and  absolutely  refused  hep 
invitation  to  join  herself  and  Nora  in  their  coach,  Molly  jeered  at  time9 
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ta  her  attendant — ''Did  ]^ou  erer  see  such  a  'pragmatical  asi^'  ts  tbe 
Doke  and  Anthony  Hanulton  used  to  call  snch  fellows  cat  of  the  play- 
books  t"  she  observed. 

And  still  the  vehicle  lumbered  on  with  its  guard  of  dragoons,  Mahony 
slinking  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  absorbed  in  a  most  uncomfbrtabw 
reverie — ^which  nevertheless  occasionally  presented  so  ludicroos  a  vernon 
of  the  entire  affair  to  him,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  at  him- 
self—until about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  Quin  Abbey  had  been 
happily  traversed.  And  hereabouts  it  was  that  the  keen  military  ob- 
servation of  Mahony  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  apparition  of  a  consi- 
derable moving  body  apjproadung  across  the  extensive  bog  in  whidi 
Sarsfield's  horse  had  nearly  sunk  on  the  previous  night.  A  glance  sa- 
tisfied the  Major  that  this  advance  pretended  at  least  to  some  degree  of 
martial  array,  the  main  division  being  preceded  by  pioneers  who  sounded 
the  bog  with  the  aid  of  long  poles,  ana  shouted  and  signalled  direc^ns 
to  their  followers. 

The  mass  was,  however,  too  distant  for  any  clear  estimation,  and 
Mahony  was  excessively  puzzled  as  he  gazed  to  understand  who  or  what 
this  approaching  band  could  be.  He  knew  of  no  Irish  force  that  could 
possiblv  be  expected  in  the  direction  they  were  going,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced nis  outposts  at  Quin  Abbey  could  not  have  been  broken  in  by 
an  enemy  without  his  having  encountered  some  fugitive,  or  other  sign  of 
disaster  on  the  way.  Moreover,  as  he  gazed,  his  disciplined  instinct 
informed  him  that  it  was  certainly  no  re^arly-organized  military  force 
that  was  approaching.  He  discerned  no  appearance  of  uniform,  no 
colours ;  ana  the  weapons  he  speedily  recognised  for  clubs  and  scythe- 
blades  from  their  bulk  and  gleam.  The  thought  then  struck  him  tiiat 
this  must  be  some  of  the  disorderly,  broken  levies  that  now  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions,  ravaging  without  restraint ;  and  next  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  most  probably  the  O'Neil  clan,  broken 
loose  with  hunger  and  desperation  from  the  cantonment  he  had  assigaed 
it  in  the  village  of  Quin. 

Desiring  the  coach  to  halt,  and  assuring  Molly,  who  looked  veiy 
sulky  at  him  now,  and  her  maid,  who  already  began  to  scream,  that  it 
was  only  a  measure  of  precaution,  Mahony  rode  forward,  with  some 
troopers,  to  reconoitre. 

Almost  the  moment  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the  lady  tinkled  a  little 
bell  that  hung  in  the  vehicle  for  the  purpose,  and  a  man  in  the  Iste 
Viceroy's  royal  scarlet  livery,  who  officiated  as  a  running  footman  b^ 
aide  tl^  coach,  came  up,  respectfully  touching  his  cocked  hat,  for  orders. 

''  Now's  vour  time,  Taafe  I'^  said  Miss  Maguire.  **  He  has*nt  got 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  wig,  and  is  too  stiff  in  the  neck  to  turn  sud- 
denly ;  so  just  you  slip  your  ways  off  to  the  Endish  camp,  and  tell 
Ginkell  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  his  ftiend.  If  he  can't  save 
him,  I  can't ;  but  I  have  done  my  best  for  him,  and  nobody  can  saj 
Molly  Maguire's  the  woman  to  desert  a  friend  in  need.  And  mind  yoo 
tell  Luttreil  that  I  shall  expect  him  to  marrv  me  if  he  is'nt  shot,  as  he 
has  promised  me  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  And  so  good  hje, 
and  God  bless  you,  my  boy !" 

Captain  Taafe,  for  it  was  that  worthy,  disguised  in  what  was  perhsp 
a  more  suitable  costume  for  him  than  those  he  usually  wor^  eageny 
responded — 
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*'  I  was  just  thinking  I  saw  the  opportunity  myself,  and  I'll  be  off 
like  a  shot — I  hope  with  no  company  of  the  same  sort  after  me  I  But 
be  faithful  to  the  poor  Colonel,  Molly,  at  least  till  you  hear  whether  he 
is  to  be  carbonadoed  or  not — what  will  he  say  when  he  hears  you  have 
gone  off  with  Captain  Mahony  ?'* 

Molly  laughed.  '' There's  nothing  like  keeping  two  strings  to  your 
bow,  is  there,  Taafe  ?  If  Luttrell*s  shot,  I  shall  nave  Mahony  to  fall 
back  upon,  poor  fellow  I  though  if  he  won't  marry  me,  I'll  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him  either.  And  as  I've  plenty  of  money  now  to  enjoy  my- 
self on,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  make  myself  an  honest  woman 
again,  since  it's  done  so  easily,  you  understand  !" 

"YouMl  do  more  for  yourself  than  all  the  saints  could  for  you, 
Molly  dear,  then!"  thought  Captain  Taaffe;  but  he  said  aloud, 
"  There's  one  thing,  Miss  Maguire  ;  couldn't  you  worm  out  what  on 
earth  all  that  whispering  was  about  between  Sarsfield  and  this  buckram 
commander  of  yours  ?  You  might  discover  something  to  the  purpose, 
and  send  word  to  Ginkell ;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  Mahony  will 
never  dream  of  marrying  you,  and  if  Luttrell  lives  and  succeeds  in  his 
project  to  take  over  the  army  to  Ring  William,  he's  to  be  made  a  peer, 
and  his  services  and  yours  together  may  make  you  a  duchess  de  facto 
yet !     Dejwre  you've  been  one  already,  you  know,  \aj  dear  girl !" 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  me  with  your  Latin ;  that's  the  difference  between 
the  two  kings,  isn't  it  ?  But  it  must  be  a  mighty  great  one,  too ;  for 
they  used  only  to  laugh  at  me  when  they  called  me  '  Duchess  Dick  I' 
Well,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do ;  I've  fished  for  tittlebats  before  now, 
Taafe,  jewel!  But,  now,  who's  that  Mahony's  gabbling  with  yonder? 
Odds  fish !  as  the  Duke  used  to  say,  what  a  handsome,  hiuidsome 
boy  !''  . 

And,  putting  herself  nearly  half-way  out  of  the  coach-window  in  the 
eagerness  of  her  curiosity.  Mistress  Maguire  watched,  with  undissem- 
bl^  admiration  glowing  in  her  large  black  eyes,  the  nearer  approach 
of  a  group  which  had  for  some  time  been  tending  towards  her  vehicle, 
among  wnom  was  a  tall  and  almost  beardless  youth,  whose  other  per- 
sonal attributes  more  than  justified  the  rapturous  repetition  of  the 
epithet  her  appreciating  judgment  had  applied.  But  as  this  "  hand- 
some, handsome  bov!"  is  our  hero,  and  the  hero  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  warlike  aciiievements  of  the  illustrious  Irish  Brigade,  not  to 
mention  the  remarkable  love  story  in  which  he  figures  so  conspicuously, 
in  no  less  unlikely  a  place  than  the  records  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  think  it  but  due 
to  the  position  of  Phcenix  O'Neil  to  bestow  upon  his  entrie  into  our 
tale  the  honours  of  a  new  chapter. 
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We  have  here  an  account  of  seyen  years'  rambling  over  a  portion  of 
our  globe  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  an  interesting 
evidence  of  an  Englishman's  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  occn« 
pation,  for  it  appears  that  the  author  spent  these  years»  and  ran  a  good 
deal  of  risk,  not  to  speak  of  his  labour  and  pecuniary  expenses,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  his  portfolio  with  landscapes ;  and  for  this  he  extended 
nis  rambles  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  to  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
Baikal,  and  into  the  Chinese  territory,  travelling  over  the  Steppes  on 
horseback,  and  bivouacking  at  times  on  the  open  plain,  at  times  under 
a  rock  beside  some  lake,  and  more  frequently  lodging  in  the  Touri  of 
some  Eirghis  chief;  voyaging  in  boats  or  on  rafts  down  rivers  or  along 
lakes,  where  the  precipices  rose  sheer  above  the  vessel,  and  where  a 
sudden  blast  would  be  certain  shipwreck;  or  driving  four  or  six 
horses  over  rugged  or  marshy  roads,  in  a  species  of  box  upon  wheels, 
which  was  constantly  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  occasionally  upsetting. 
He  travelled  altogether  not  less  than  40,000  miles  in  these  various 
ways,  and  he  appears  to  have  filled  to  some  purpose  a  portfolio,  which, 
we  confess,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  examine ;  for  his  volume  contains 
views  of  scenery  unsurpassed  for  grandeur  and  wild  beauty — mountains 
'*  cleft  abrupt  in  precipice,''  torrents  roaring  through  magnificent  gorges, 
primeval  forests  of  dark  pine  trees,  beneath  whose  fmiage  spreads  a 
carpet  of  verdure,  studded  with  beds  of  geraniums  and  clusters  of  mag- 
nificent peonies.  Such  are  the  features  of  some  portions  of  the  lands 
traversed  by  the  author,  while  the  almost  boundless  Steppes,  covered 
with  grass  and  fiowers,  and  diversified  with  strange  sandy  tracts  and 
salt  lakes,  surroonded  by  reeds  so  high  that  the  horseman  in  vain  tries 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  water  which  he  knows  is  close  to  him,  are 
not  less  novel  and  interesting. 

We  shall  here  extract  the  account  of  some  features  of  scenery,  whidi 
can  only  be  depicted  in  words ;  and  first,  that  of  a  tempest  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Blagodat,  a  mountain  in  the  Oural  range,  having  on  its 
peak  a  small  chapel  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Vogul  chief,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Tchumpin,  and  who  was  sacrificed  and  burnt  on 
these  metallic  rocks  by  his  ferocious  countrymen,  as  a  reward  for 
having  made  known  to  the  Russians  the  mines  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 
Atkinson,  while  sketching  on  the  mountain,  observed  the  coming  stonn^ 
and,  placing  his  papers  in  the  chapel,  he  says  : — 

**  I  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  where  I  perceived  that  the  storm 
had  in  its  progress  obscured  the  Ourol  chain  in  a  thick  black  mass  of  elouds, 
tinged  with  red,  from  which  the  lightning  leapt  forth  in  wrathful  flashes.  I 
watched  its  onward  course  with  intense  anxiety,  feeling  certain  that  Blago- 
dat would  soon  be  enveloped  in  this  fearful  vapour.  For  a  few  minotes  a 
great  drcnd  came  over  mo,  knowing  that  I  was  standing  alone  on  a  huge 

«  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  By  !•  W.  Atkinson.  London ;  Hurst 
and  Blackett.     1656. 
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of  magnetic  iron,  fiur  above  the  anrroimdiiig  oomitry.  Hie  thunder 
eehoed  among  the  distant  hills,  nntil  at  length  it  Mcame  one  continued  rolU 
every  few  minutes  bringing  the  storm  nearer.  The  Zavod  was  obscured  bj 
tboe  dark  and  dreadful  clouds,  completely  isolatins  mo  from  the  human 
race.  In  the  ralley  beneath,  where  I  had  lefl  my  friends,  the  vapour  ap. 
peared  billowing  and  swelling  up  in  huge  surges,  and  in  great  commotion* 
1  could  also  hear  the  wind  roaring  over  the  forest ;  then  came  a  blast  which 
forced  me  to  cling  to  the  monument  of  Tchnmpin,  and  made  the  little  chapel 
tremble  to  its  base.  The  cold  gust  of  wind  was  instantly  followed  by  a  ter- 
rific flash  of  lightning,  which  struck  the  rock  below  me,  and  tinged  every- 
thing With  red ;  at  the  same  moment  a  crash  of  thunder,  at  first  like  the 
discharge  of  a  brigade,  burst  into  a  tremendous  roar,  whidi  shook  the  rocks 
beneath  mr  feet.  The  rain  now  rushed  down  in  torrents,  from  which  even 
the  Utile  chapel  did  not  afford  me  protection — ^for  through  its  roof  the  water 
poured  in  streams.  This  was  a  truly  sublime  and  awful  scene — the  lightning 
and  thunder  were  incessant ;  indeed  I  saw  the  rocks  struck  several  times. 
The  storm  undoubtedly  revolved  round  the  mountain,  no  unfit  accompani- 
ment to  the  dreadful  sacrifice  once  offered  on  its  summit." 

This  was  grand  indeed  to  witness ;  but  here  we  extract  an  account 
of  oue  in  which  the  whole  party  appear  to  have  been  in  some  danger, 
although  the  grandeur  of  the  strife  of  the  elements  must  have  been  ap« 
preciated  by  the  writer ;  and  it  would  be  almost  worth  encountering  the 
danger  to  witness  such  a  storm  as  he  here  describes  :— 

**  My  tent  was  pitched  against  the  trunks  of  three  large  larch  trees  growing 
dose  together,  the  foliage  so  thick  overhead  that  the  men  said  no  rain  could 
penetrate.  In  front  of  the  tent  a  huge  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  close 
by  were  other  fine  trees,  which  afforded  shelter  to  mv  men,  who  had  spread 
their  saddle-doths  ready  for  their  night's  sleep.  Within  ten  paces  of  our  fire 
the  Koksa  ran  over  large  rocks,  making  a  great  roar.  The  red  glare  from 
the  blaze  gave  a  warm  tone  to  the  trunks  and  branches,  and  rather  a  bandit 
character  to  our  party. 

"  Having  written  up  my  journal,  and  placed  my  arms  where  they  would  be 
secure  from  wet  during  the  storm,  which  I  was  certain  would  visit  us,  I  turned 
down  on  my  bearskin,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep — ^but  this  did  not  last  long. 
Before  eleven  o'clock  I  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  which 
caused  me  to  sit  up  and  look  round..the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly.  The 
rain  was  pouring  aown,  and  come  through  my  tent  like  water  from  a  garden- 
engine.  Everything  was  wet.  I  had  only  sat  up  a  few  minutes  when  a 
second  crash  came,  followed  by  others  in  quick  succession.  Our  fire  was 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  torrents  of  falling  water — it  could  scarcely  be  called 
rain — and  between  each  flash  of  lightning  it  was  utter  darkness.  I  lay  down 
again,  trying  to  secure  myself  from  the  wet,  and  listened  to  the  approaching 
storm.  The  noise  of  the  river  was  lost  in  the  roaring  of  the  wind  through 
Uic  forest.  Those  who  have  never  heard  this  sound  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
its  power  and  awful  effect.  It  comes  rushing  up  these  mountain  valleys  like  a 
hurricane,  wrcndiing  off*  branches,  and  uprooting  mighty  trees  in  its  course. 

**  I  now  began  counting  the  time  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  and  found 
that  the  storm  was  coming  on  like  a  locomotive-engine.  When  I  could  only 
count  six  after  the  finsh,  the  bellowing  was  fearful.  Every  flash  came  nearer, 
the  storm  was  soon  directly  over  us,  the  lightning  and  the  report  simultaneous. 
It  was  awfully  grand — a  thick  darkness  at  one  moment ;  the  next  a  blaze  of 
light  the  eye  could  not  look  upon ;  at  the  same  instant  a  terrific  crash.  The 
douds  appeared  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a  black  mass,  while  all  around  was 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunder-storm,  this  made 
me  fear  its  dreadful  effects,  more  especially  after  sedng  so  many  larches 
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shiTered  during  oor  day's  ride.  To  remove  was  impoflnble^ive  mint  f«niia» 
mid  trnst  in  Proridence  for  protection.  In  about  half  an  hoor  Uie  itorm 
passed  off  towards  the  mountains^  among  which  it  echoed  with  fearibl 
grandeur. 

**  Sooo»  however,  it  was  retumingy  when  I  marked  the  time  between  the 
flash  and  report  with  intense  anxiety.  Each  few  mbutes  brought  those 
dreadful  douds  nearert  until  they  were  asain  directly  over  us,  and  the  stonn 
once  more  raged  with  all  its  fury.  The  Hghtning  appeared  to  oome  fit>m  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  tinging  the  forest  and  all  around  with  a  pale  blue  li^t 
This  caused  every  man  to  sit  up.  The  Russians  were  crossing  themselves; 
but  the  Kalmudu  sat  smoking  their  short  pipes,  perfectly  calm.  It  was  only 
when  two  of  the  horses  broke  loose  that  these  men  showed  the  slightest  emo- 
tion ;  they  then  sprangup  and  secured  the  poor  beasts  while  they  stood 


trembling  with  fear.  The  flashes  were  now  incessant— thi<^  streams  u^ 
peered  darting  through  the  branches,  and  the  thunder  positively  shook  the 
ground.  I  could  feel  it  tremble  with  each  crash.  So  long  as  memory  lasts 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  this  fearful  night." 

These  r^ons  are  subject,  during  some  seasons,  to  the  sadden  visits 
of  a  species  of  storm  called  Bonrans,  which  would  have  for  a  European 
the  charm  of  peculiar  novelty.  It  is  a  hurricane  of  driving  sdow,  almost 
as  fine  as  flour,  in  which  if  the  incautions  traveller  should  open  his 
Hiouth,  he  may  find  much  difficulty  in  dosing  it,  and  will  be  almost 
suffocated  by  the  snow-dust,  as  we  may  call  it. 

"  One  fine  Sunday  mominj^,  the  director  of  the  works  at  Zmeinogord: 
went  to  the  church,  which  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  firom 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  remained  there  during^  service,  which  is  usually 
over  in  less  than  two  hours.  While  the  congregation  were  solemnly  engaged 
in  their  religious  duties,  some  fool  fiend  in  tl^  storm  department  was  not 
less  actively  occupied  in  blowing  up  a  BouraHf  in  which  piece  of  mischief  he 
was  preeminently  successful;  for  when  the  congregation  left  the  church 
they  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  this  terrible  blast,  with  its  douds  of 
snow  almost  as  fine  as  flour.  From  the  church-gate  the  director  turned 
to  the  left,  direct  for  his  own  house,  when  he  was  whirled  around,  blinded, 
and  twisted  about  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  even  find  the  build- 
ing, which  is  not  a  small  one.  At  last,  after  being  blown  by  the  wind 
first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another,  he  was  driven  up  against  a  cottage, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  the  door.  On  entering  he  discovered  that  he  had 
wandered  nearly  a  verst  from  his  home,  but  was  compelled  to  wait  tiD  the 
wind  moderated." 

This  gentleman  told  Atkinson  that  he  had  seen  a  Cossack,  who  had 
been  overtaken  one  night  in  a  Bauran^  frozen  to  death  in  his  aledge,  hia 
horse  beine  also  frozen.  It  was  difficult,  he  said,  to  believe  them  dead, 
and  that  when  he  looked  at  them  from  a  few  paces  distant,  he  eveiy 
moment  expected  to  see  the  man  shake  the  reins,  and  the  horse  spring 
forward. 

The  author  was  caught  in  the  Altai  in  a  tempest,  in  which,  not  being 
able  to  see  their  way,  his  party  came  pretty  close  to  a  dangerous  pre- 
dpioe ;  and  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  being  overtaken  by  a  storm  in 
the  Steppe,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  discover  the  aoul  of  the 
chief  vnth  whom  he  vras  then  staying. 

Among  the  perils  of  all  wild  or  thinly-popuhted  countries  are  the  at- 
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tsckfl  of  wild  beasts,  and  here  they  are  not  wanting,  tn  the  Oural,  bears 
are  by  no  means  scarce,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  successfol 
destroyer  of  these  animals  is  held  in  honour  by  his  countrymen. 
Atkinson  speaks  of  the  courage  and  daring  of  the  Siberian  peasants, 
and  introduces  the  reader  to  one  of  the  softer  sex,  unsurpassed,  as  he 
says,  by  either  Kahnuck  or  Cossack.    Her  name  is  Anna  Petrovnaia. 

''  Her  fiune  has  ^nrsad  far  from  the  scenes  of  her  conflicts  with  Brain,  who 
has  not  in  the  wide  range  of  Siberia  a  more  intrepid  or  dangeroas  enemy. 
At  this  time  she  was  aboat  thirty-two  years  of  age,  neither  tall  nor  stout,  but 
her  step  was  firm,  and  she  was  strong  and  active.  Her  countenance  was  sof^ 
and  pleasing ;  indeed  there  was  nothmg  in  her  appearance  that  indicated  her 
extraordinary  intrq>idity.  It  is  true  she  came  of  a  goo<l  stock,  her  father 
and  Inrothers  being  famous  hunters.  I  was  informed  that  in  very  early  life 
die  had  displayed  a  love  for  the  chase ;  and  having  been  taught  how  to  use 
the  rifie,  many  wolves  and  other  animals  had  £ftllen  by  her  hand.  £ach  time 
that  bearskins  were  brought  home  by  the  different  members  of  her  family,  her 
dddre  increased  to  add  one  to  her  other  spoils.  Without  breathing  a  word  to 
any  one,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  she  set  out  on  a  sporting  ramble,  the 
conversations  of  the  funily  having  afforded  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  course 
she  ought  to  take. 

'*  One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by  one  of  her  brothers,  when 
ranging  the  fewest  with  his  pea-rifle  in  quest  of  smaller  game.  This  was 
spoken  of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan  of  campaign  arranged,  to  be  carried 
into  efl^ct  in  a  day  or  two.  The  next  morning,  long  before  any  member  of 
the  household  was  stirring,  she  had  put  on  her  hunting-gear,  saddled  a  horse, 
slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  ridden  away.  Anna  was  so  erratic  in 
her  movements,  that  her  absence  caused  no  uneasiness,  and  before  day 
dawned  she  was  many  versts  from  the  cottage.  Early  in  the  morning  she 
reached  the  forest,  and  secured  her  horse,  so  that  be  might  feed  while  she 
penetrated  the  thick  and  tangled  wood  before  her. 

**  There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  open  glades,  and  she  ob. 
served  that  Bruin  was  taking  his  morning  ramble,  his  track  being  quite 
fresh.  Looking  to  the  priming  of  her  rifle,  and  acMing  powder  from  her 
flask,  she  went  on  with  a  firm  step.  The  bear  had  made  many  turnings  on 
his  march,  but  she  followed  him  with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  bloodhound,  and 
never  once  lost  his  trail.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  however,  and  she  had  not 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threateoea  to  be  a  long  chace,  Anna  had 
recourse  to  h^  little  bag,  sat  down  by  a  small  stream,  and  made  her  break, 
fast  on  a  piooe  of  rye-broad,  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  the  pure  liquid 
flowing  at  her  feet.  Having  ended  her  frugal  meal,  she  shouldered  her  rifle 
and  again  pushed  on.  She  had  another  long  and  fruitless  walk.  Satisfied, 
however,  that  Ae  was  on  his  track,  she  pursued  it  till  she  arrived  at  a  bed  of 
high  plants,  that  included  the  ^ant  fennel,  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bears 
are  very  fond.  While  proceedmg  along  the  edge  of  this  bed,  a  fresh  indica- 
tion, well-known  to  hunters,  assured  her  that  the  long.sought  game  was  at 
hand.  As  she  was  creeping  cautiously  forward,  out  rushed  the  bear,  with  a 
loud  growl,  about  twenty  yards  in  front.  Quickly  she  threw  forward  the 
prongs  of  her  rifle,  droppied  on  her  knee,  and  got  a  good  si^ht— -the  animal 
staring  at  her,  almost  motionlesss.  She  now  touched  the  trigger,  then  fol- 
lowed a  fladi,  a  savage  growl  succeeded,  then  a  struggle  for  a  mmute  or  two, 
and  her  wish  was  accomplished— the  Imr  lay  dead  I 

**  Aft^  taking  off  his  skin,  she  started  in  search  of  her  horse,  which  she 
found  at  no  great  distance ;  for  she  had  been  brought  back  nearly  to  the 
same  spot  where  she  had  commenced  the  chase.  She  was  shortly  on  her  way 
home,  and  astonished  her  family,  on  her  entrance  to  the  cottage^  by  throwing 
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the  skia  on  the  floor.    Since  this  time  Anna  Fetromaia  has  engaged  vith, 
and  killed,  sixteen  bears.** 

The  following  is  a  carioas  j)roof  of  the  cunning  of  these  hearts,  and 
was  related  by  a  hunter  in  Oriental  Sibera,  who,  in  company  with  two 
others,  was  bear-hunting.  Two  of  the  party  pursued  one  b^,  and  the 
narrator  of  the  story  foUowed  a  third,  which  escaped  him  in  the  doak : 
he  then  returned  to  the  camp,  but  hb  friends  had  not  aniyed,  and  he 
ate  his  supper,  and,  piling  up  the  fire,  went  to  sleep.  He  was  wakened 
by  something  near  him,  and  turning  his  head,  obserred  a  large  beir 
going  down  the  bank  to  the  stream : — 

**  He  divined  the  object  of  the  bmte  in  an  instant.  Brain  was  going  for 
water  to  pat  the  fire  out,  then  intending  to  devour  his  victim.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  the  hunter  to  seize  his  rifle,  which  was  at  hand,  and 
wait  for  his  return.  Presently  he  was  heard  in  the  water,  was  watched 
ascending  the  bank,  and  when  fairly  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  he  rec^ved  a 
ballet  that  rolled  him  down  the  bank  dead.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the 
bear  will  not  attack  a  man  when  sleeping  by  a  fire,  bat  will  first  go  into  the 
water,  saturate  his  fur,  then  return,  put  out  the  fire,  and  devoor  his  victim 
at  his  leisure." 

We  extract  a  somewhat  amusing  anecdote  of  a  friendly  Bruin,  who 
appears  to  have  liked  a  little  play  with  children,  though  a  different 
playfellow  would,  we  confess,  appear  to  us  more  desirable^  unless  a 
guarantee  against  the  effects  of  anger  could  be  obtained  :— 

*<Two  children,  one  foar  and  the  other  six  years  old,  rambled  away  from 
their  friends,  who  were  hay-making.  They  had  gone  from  one  thicket  to 
another  gathering  fruit.  At  last  they  came  near  a  bear  lying  on  the  grasB* 
and  without  the  slightest  apprehension  went  up  to  him.  He  looked  at  them 
steadily,  without  moving;  at  length  they  t^gan  playing  with  him,  and 
mounted  upon  his  back,  which  he  submitted  to  in  perfect  good-humoor. 
In  short,  both  seemed  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  each  other ;  indeed  the 
children  were  delighted  with  their  new  playfellow.  The  parents,  misai^ 
the  truants,  follow^  on  their  track.  They  were  not  long  m  searching  oat 
the  spot,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  beheld  one  child  sitting  on  the  bear's 
back,  and  the  other  feeding  him  with  fruit  1  They  called  quickly,  when  the 
children  ran  to  their  friends,  and  Bruin,  apparently  not  liking  the  inte- 
ruption,  went  away  into  the  forest.** 

To  the  great  relief  of  the  parents  we  can  have  no  doubt. 

In  the  region  of  the  Altai  a  tiger  is  occasionally  killed ;  but  these 
beasts  are  not  recognised  inhabitants  of  the  country,  being  emigrants 
from  India  or  Cabul,  who  are  never  allowed  to  form  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  these  more  northern  regions.  On  the  Steppes  of  Mongolia  are 
numerous  herds  of  wolves,  and  we  here  extract  the  account  of  a  night's 
entertainment  which  they  afforded  to  our  friend  ;  and  though  their 
chief  design,  which  appears  to  have  been  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble 
of  looking  after  his  horses  in  future,  was  frustrated  by  his  vigoroas 
measures,  yet  they  must  have  kept  him  pretty  fully  employed  daring 
the  night,  in  a  manner  more  exciting  than  agreeable — 

<«  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  sky  covered  with  brilliant  star^  and  not  • 
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Botmd  heard  MTe  the  crAckltng  of  our  fire.  The  horses  had  been  so  secured 
that  they  could  not  stray  far  away.  All  hands  were  lyingdown^  some  even 
asleep^  when  suddenly  we  heard  howling  at  a  distance.  The  Kalmucks  and 
Kalkas  sat  up  in  an  instant— it  was  a  pack  of  wolves  following  our  track, 
and  a  distant  howl  every  now  and  then  told  us  that  they  were  approaching. 
The  men  started  up,  collected  tbe  horses,  and  secured  them  on  a  spot 
between  us  and  tbe  lake.  We  had  five  rifles,  and  my  double-barrelled  gun, 
which  I  loaded  with  ball,  at  the  service  of  these  rapacious  scoundrels,  should 
they  venture  to  come  within  reach,  which  the  Kalkas  thought  certain,  as 
they  commit  great  ravages  among  their  cattle  frequently.  Our  fire  was 
nearly  out,  but  it  was  thought  better  that  we  should  receive  the  robbers  in 
the  dark,  or  let  them  come  quite  near  before  a  light  was  shown,  when  we 
should  be  able  to  see  them,  and,  at  a  signal,  pour  in  a  volley.  Again  wc 
heard  them  nearer,  evidently  in  full  scent  of  their  game,  and  all  lay  ready 
on  the  ground  watching  their  approach.  It  was  not  long  before  we  could 
hear  their  feet  beat  on  the  ground  as  they  galloped  towards  us.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  the  troop  came  up  and  gave  a  savage  howl.  The  men  now 
placed  some  dry  bushes  on  the  fire,  and  blew  it  up  into  a  bright  flame,  which 
sent  its  red  glare  far  beyond  us,  disclosing  their  ears  and  tails  erect,  and 
their  eyes  flawing  fire.  At  this  instant  I  gave  a  signal,  and  our  volley  was 
pourea  in  with  deadly  efiect.  The  horrible  howung  which  they  set  up 
declared  that  mischief  had  been  done.  We  did  not  move  to  collect  our 
game-— that  might  be  done  in  the  morning.  Onr  pieces  were  reloaded  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  Kalkas  warned  us  that  the  wolves  would  return. 
We  could  hear  them  snarlins:,  and  some  of  the  wounded  howling,  but  too  far 
away  for  us  to  risk  a  shot.  The  fire  was  let  down,  and  we  remained  perfectly 
quiet. 

"  We  were  not  long  lefl  in  ignorance  as  to  their  intentions.  Shortly  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  the  horses,  when  we  discovered  that  the  pack 
had  divided  and  were  stealing  up  to  our  animals  on  each  side,  between  us 
and  the  water.  The  Kalkas  and  £[almucks  rushed  up  to  our  steeds,  uttering 
loud  shouts,  and  this  droye  the  wolves  back.  It  was  now  necessary  to  guard 
our  horses  on  three  sides,  as  we  could  hear  the  savage  brutes  quite  near,  and 
the  men  anticipated  that  they  would  make  a  rush,  cause  the  animals  to  break 
loose,  and  then  hunt  them  down.  If  this  happened  we  should  be  \eh  with, 
out  horses  in  the  morning,  as  those  that  were  not  killed  would  be  scattered 
far  over  the  Steppe.  A  Cossack  and  a  Kalmuck  turned  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches on  each  side,  and  I  remained  watching  the  front.  The  fire  was 
DOW  lighted,  and  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by  the  l^lkas  adding  small  bushes, 
and  this  enabled  us  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  our  savage  enemies.  Presently 
I  discerned  their  glaring  eyeballs  moving  to  and  fro,  nearer  and  nearer ; 
then  I  could  distinguish  their  grisly  forms  pushing  each  other  on.  At  this 
moment  the  rifles  cracked  to  my  right,  and  the  fire  sent  up  a  bright  light, 
which  enabled  me  to  make  sure  of  one  fellow  as  he  turned  his  side  toward 
me.  I  sent  the  second  ball  into  the  pack,  and  more  than  one  must  have 
been  wounded,  by  the  howling  which  arose  in  that  direction.  The  other  men 
had  fired,  I  did  not  doubt,  with  equal  effect.  In  a  few  minutes  the  growling 
cea^  and  all  was  still,  excepting  the  snorting  of  some  of  the  horses.  Both 
Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  assured  me  that  the  wolves  would  make  another 
attack,  and  said  that  no  one  must  sleep  on  his  post." 

After  waiting  a  good  while,  howling  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  at 
length  one  of  the  Kalmucks  informed  them  that  another  pack  of  wolves 
was  coming.  When  they  approached  nearer,  these  who  had  been  keep* 
ing  guard  over  them  quietly,  began  to  growl  ;  presently  the  other 
wolves  came  up,  and  there  was  a  great  commotion,  and  furious  snarling 
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iiud  growling.  However  they  were  prerented  by  darkness  flrom  seeing 
anything  of  the  battle,  ana  presently  beat  on  the  wolves,  eight  of 
whom  they  had  the  pleasure  of  skinning  next  morning. 

There  is  much  game  in  the  region  of  the  Altai,  and  many  geese  and 
ducks  on  the  lakes  in  the  Steppes ;  and  it  may  surprise  some  readers  to 
learn  that  the  woods  on  the  Oural  mountains  swarm  with  mosquitos,  so 
as  in  some  places  to  have  interfered  gr^itly  with  the  author^s  sketching. 

We  are  given  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  mines, 
and  the  various  factories  and  smelting-works,  as  well  as  the  works  for 
cutting  and  working  precious  stones,  and  also  those  for  the  manufso- 
ture  of  arms.  These  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  some  are  private  property.  We  shall  here  extrMt  the 
description  of  Nijne  Tagilsk,  a  Zavod  or  smelting-village  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Demidoffift : — 

'*  Nijne  TagiUk,  the  principal  Zavod  of  the  Demidoff  family,  is  a  large 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls,  and  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation  in  the  valley  of  the  rirer  Tagil,  comprising  many  elegant  buildings 
of  brick  and  stone.  Among  them  is  a  fine  church,  containing  some  beau- 
tiful paintings ;  also  a  splendid  edifice  of  large  dimensions,  m  which  the 
administration  of  the  mines  is  carried  on ;  capacious  and  well-conducted  hos. 
pitals  for  the  workmen  ;  large  and  excellent  schools  for  the  education  of 
youths  and  younger  children  ;  vast  warehouses  for  copper,  iron,  and  other 
materials,  with  corn,  flour,  groceries,  clothing,  and  everything  required  for 
the  population  ;  good  and  spacious  houses  for  the  directors  and  chief  ma- 
nagers, and  very  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

''  The  smelting- furnaces,  forges,  &c,  are  on  a  magnifioent  scale,  and 
Anatole  Demidoff  spares  no  expense  in  educating  any  youngr  men  of  his 
Zavods  who  show  talent  for  geology,  mineralogy,  or  mechanics.  He  has 
sent  several  to  England  and  France,  allowing  them  ample  means  and  oppor- 
tunity  to  study,  and  he  has  even  given  some  their  freeaom,  and  many  ot  his 
people  have  become  wealthy." 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  copper  in  these  mines  is  inexhaustible.  We 
are  told  of  one  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore  four  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  At  Tagilsk  was  found  the  celebral^ 
mass  of  malachite,  calculated  to  weigh  720,000  pounds,  worth  about 
j6  170,000.  On  this  vast  estate  of  the  Demidoffs,  containing 
3,095,700  acres,  are  to  be  found  iron,  copper,  platinum,  gold,  mala- 
chite, porphyry,  and  jasper,  all  in  great  abundance,  while  timber,  for 
the  use  of  the  smelting,  &c.,  is  plenty  on  the  estate.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  magnificent  mahichite  doors  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  may 
have  some  idea  of  what  this  estate  produces ;  and  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  working  of  this  as  well  as  other  valuable  mineral 
wealth  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  Siberia.  Where  such  vast  re- 
sources are  at  hand,  and  where  immense  wealth  can  be  apphed  to 
develop  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  snccessful  results  should  be  ob- 
tained. But  let  us  remember,  that  nearly  all  the  works  in  Sib^ia  are 
carried  on  by  serfs,  who  are  as  absolutely  slaves  as  the  negroes  in 
CaroUna  or  Tenessee.  These  men  are  brought  from  their  birUiplaces, 
{homes  would  be  a  misnomer),  and  are  placed  in  the  works,  where  th^ 
Are  forced  to  become  expert  by  the  old-fashioned  stick-trainings  and  are 
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rewarded  with  a  diet  of  black  bread  and  qua$s,  together  with  wages  in 
money  amounting  to  eleven  pence  per  month  for  the  mere  labourer,  and 
a  larger  sum  for  the  skilful  tradesman,  who,  if  he  evince  nncommon 
ability  or  talent,  may  receive  three  shillings  and  eightpence  per  month. 
Many  of  these  Zavods  are  under  the  direction  of  English,  French,  and 
German  engineers,  but  the  Imperial  works  are  generally  under  Russian 
officers  ;  and  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  other  ad- 
mirers of  the  superior  management  of  that  nation,  which  they  say  knows 
how  to  do  it,  the  account  of  some  works  at  Ekaterineburg,  which  the 
author  says  would  ruin  any  firm  less  wealthy  than  his  Majesty,  who  ap- 
pears not  to  be  quite  proof  against  the  imposition  or  corruption  of  his 
officers. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  development  of  these  sources  of 
mineral  wealth  would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impracticable,  were  it  not  for  the  inventions  and  contrivances  of  men 
whose  genius  expanded  under  Hberal  institutions,  and  whose  machines 
and  systems  of  working  have  been  employed  by  a  nation  which  can 
imitate  more  effectually  than  originate.  The  Russian  government  have 
fostered  private  enterprise  here,  as  elsewhere,  but  it  seems  to  us  that, 
without  more  liberal  institutions,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  nation 
to  progress,  or  even  to  increase  in  wealth,  very  much. 

We  confess  we  felt  some  regret  that  there  was  not  a  free  population 
in  a  country  such  as  is  described  here,  as  weU  as  in  the  region  of  the 
Altai,  where  the  mineral  wealth  is  equally  great,  and  the  soil  is  most 
fertile.  In  this  region  General  Anossoff  conducted  his  experiments 
upon  steel  to  a  most  satisfactory  issue,  having  succeeded  in  producing 
Damask  sword-blades  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  known. 
He  was  director  of  works  at  Zlataoust  in  the  Oural,  and  afterwards 
superintendent  of  the  Altai,  in  the  capital  of  which  region  he  perfected 
an  art  which  the  wise  Russian  government  have  since  found  out  how 
not  to  do. 

Civilization  has  penetrated  to  these  remote  regions ;  for  in  Bamaoul, 
the  capital  of  the  Altai,  Atkinson  found  several  stores,  where  all  sorts 
of  articles  can  be  purchased — tenpenny  nails,  rifles,  watches,  glass, 
silks  and  bonnets ;  tea,  coffee,  soap  and  candles  ;  sarcUnes,  cheese,  ale, 
porter,  and  wines  of  all  sorts. 

One  day  the  Governor  sent  for  the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  stores, 
and  his  wife  informed  the  Cossack  messenger  that  he  was  not  at  home. 
The  Grovemor,  however,  ordered  the  Cossack  to  find  and  bring  him. 
On  his  returning  with  these  orders  the  lady  became  alarmed,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the  cellar  making  port  wine,  having 
ordered  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed.  Such  an  evidence  of  progress 
must  be  most  gratifying. 

In  this  extensive  district  the  author  spent  much  time  rambling  over 
the  Steppes,  and  among  the  mountains  and  rivers,  where  the  scenery 
must  have  amply  repaid  so  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Wit- 
ness the  followmg  description  of  a  part  of  the  scenery  on  the  river 
Tom  : — 

««  The  small  wooded-islands  and  firowning  diflk,  fringed  with  dark  cedars, 
give  lo  tins  part  of  the  river  a  pecuhar  character,  moch  aided  by  high  moon- 
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tain  nuu»es---som6  trith  scarcelj  a  vestige  of  foliage,  or  even  moM  on  dieb 
rocky  summits— while,  in  many  of  the  gorges  formed  in  their  riyen  sides 
mountain  toiTents  came  rushing  down,  and  were  sometimes  seen  dashing  in 
white  foam,  as  the  water  leaped  from  rock  to  rock — in  other  places  were  Tost 
under  a  thick  canopy  of  trees  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  I  often 
found  it  veiy  difEcult  to  force  my  way  into  these  rugged  and  pictaresqne 
spots.  We  floated  down  the  Tom  for,  seven  or  eight  hours,  passing  mighty 
precipices  and  lofly  towering  crags,  which  seem  almost  toppling  mto  the 
river  at  their  base.  Birch  and  cedar  trees  were  growing  out  of  the  clells« 
while  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  were  clinging  to  their  broken  sides. 
Many  of  these  scenes  were  singularly  picturesque. 

**  We  had  now  reached  a  spot  containing  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  mi- 
neral treasures — thick  bods  of  coal  cropped  out  of  the  mountain  side,  dip- 
ping  at  an  angle  of  22^.  The  upper  bed  was  twelve  feet  thick,  resting  on  a 
stratum  of  grey  and  yellow  rocks,  eight  feet-  in  thickness.  Beneath  that  is 
another  seam  of  coal,  ten  feet  thick,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  apparently  simi. 
lar  rocks,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  below  these  I  saw  the  upper  edge  of  another 
bed  of  coal.  I  found  a  bed  of  coal  at  another  point,  thirty^one  feet  Uiick, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — the  depth  I  cannot  say.  What  stores  of 
wealth  lie  buried  here — iron  and  coal  in  mexhaustible  quantities !  Gold  is 
found  and  worked  in  some  of  the  upper  valleys  ;  and  jasper,  porphyry,  and 
a  beautiful  avanturine,  are  among  tne  rocky  treasures  of  these  mountains. 
There  is  also  rich  pasturage  in  many  of  the  viJleys,  where  great  nambers  of 
cattle  might  be  fed.    Boui  feathered  and  large  game  are  abnndant." 

We  extract  the  folIo?mig  accoant  of  a  remarkable  relic  of  remote 
antiquity  : — 

**  We  came  upon  a  large  enclosure,  surronnded  by  a  thick  wall,  built  of 
verv  large  blocks,  with  smaller  stones  fitted  in  between  them.  This  wall 
encloses  a  space  of  almost  a  verst  in  length,  and  half  a  verst  in  width,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  foot  of  some  perpendicular  rocks.  It  has  been  a  work  of 
great  labour,  and  must  have  been  built  by  a  difierent  race  from  the  present, 
who  look  upon  it  with  wonder  ;  in  some  parts  it  is  six  feet  high,  in  others  a 
little  less,  and  seven  feet  thick.    None  of  the  blocks  have  been  cut. 

**  We  turned  and  rode  up  towards  the  mountain,  and  discovered  a  part  of 
the  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  I  leaped  my  horse  over  this,  and  was 
followed  by  the  two  Cossacks,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  Kirghis  to  enter 
this  enclosure.  They  immediately  turned  back  and  rode  round  the  wall  to 
the  opposite  side.  Continuing  our  ride  towards  the  upper  end,  I  saw  near 
the  centre  a  great  mass  of  stones,  with  a  large  cluster  of  pillars  rising  out  of 
them.  In  the  distance  this  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  ruin.  On  coming 
dose  up  I  dismounted  and  climbed  over  the  fallen  rocks  to  the  pillars,  when 
I  ascertained  that  they  were  basalt,  forming  a  precipice  towards  the  moun- 
tain  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  I  visited  some  other  masses  of 
rock,  but  observed  no  indication  of  any  building  within  these  walls.  AfVo' 
examining  another  mass  of  basalt,  we  rode  towai'ds  the  Kirghis,  who  were 
standing  m  front  of  a  gateway  in  the  south  wall.'* 

What  this  building  was  erected  for,  and  when  and  by  whom  it  was 
built,  are  subjects  for  conjecture  —  we  have  no  legend  to  guide  us  in 
our  speculations.  Here  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  scenery  near 
it:— 

**  Our  ride  was  continued  to  some  high  ground  running  down  into  the 
Steppe,  when  we  came  upon  a  splenGUd  sceo^.    In  this  region  Dame  Nature 
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has  eridentlj  been  in  one  of  her  mo«t  frolicsome  moods,  having  assembled 
together  a  most  sin^rolar  yariety  of  forms.  On  one  side  she  has  erected  the 
rnins  of  a  6ne  old  Norman  castle^  jutting  on  to  the  Steppe«  as  if  to  guard 
her  other  treasures.  Abont  three  Tersts  from  this  she  has  raised  a  pyramid 
of  red  and  grey  porphyry^  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  dis- 
tanoe  are  abrupt  precipices  nsing  from  the  plain,  crowned  by  mountains  and 
picturesque  peaks.  ^  A  brown  grassy  Steppe  extends  round  the  pyramid, 
completely  isolating  it  from  all  other  large  objects,  gi?in£  full  effect  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  fine  proportions,  while  numerous  sm^  mounds  of  red 
porphyry  rise  up  near  its  base.  At  some  dbtance  from  these  is  a  small  salt 
teke,  bordered  with  orange  and  crimson  plants,  forming  a  beautiful  framework 
to  the  sparkling  incrustations  on  its  surface. 

**  Riding  along  the  Steppe,  near  the  high  precipices,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  how  much  they  resemble  the  elms  near  a  seashore.  The  fallen 
rocks  and  gravel  only  required  the  seaweed  to  give  this  pUce  the  appear* 
anee  of  a  seabeach  at  low  water." 

The  scenery  on  some  of  the  lakes  is  wild  and  beaatiful,  as  witness 
this  description  of  a  portion  of  a  voyage  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  of  Altin 
Kool  : — 

**  A  large  basin,  about  fifteen  versts  long  and  seven  or  eight  broad.  The 
mountains  rose  to  a  great  height,  some  of  them  capped  with  everlasting 
snow.  The  rocks  came  sheer  down  for  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  without  a 
ledge  to  which  we  could  cling.  Advancing  further,  wc  came  upon  the  slate 
formation,  heaved  up  into  a  vertical  position,  in  beds  varying  from  one  to 
three  inches  thick,  that  rose  up  from  five  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  many 
places — not  perpendicular,  but  overhanging  the  lake  considerably.  It  was 
necessarjr  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  we  beheld,  during  our  voyage 
along  this  shore,  several  pieces  plunge  in  and  cut  the  water  with  a  great  noise. 
When  passing  in  front  of  these  cliffs,  I  saw  that  the  different  becb  projected 
oat,  leaving  a  deep  cavity  between.  In  some  places  a  sinp^le  bed,  three 
inches  thick,  stands  out  four  or  five  feet,  rising  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the 
water^  like  the  leaf  of  some  mighty  doors.*' 

Here  the  experienced  boatmen  perceived  indications  of  a  coming 
stormt  and  by  vigorous  efforts  the  party  escaped  shipwreck,  where  sucu 
a  catastrophe  woold  have  been  certain  destruction  ;  for  in  many  parts 
of  this  lake  the  rocks  rise  from  the  water  for  miles  in  length,  leaving 
no  strand  or  projection  of  any  kind  on  which  one  can  land. 

A  little  farther  on  he  says — 

«<  One  of  the  most  wild  and  savage  scenes  on  the  lake  opened  on  us.  It  is 
a  deep  circular  recess  into  the  Kara  Korum  mountain,  ioto  which  fall  three 
streams.  These  are  united  near  the  top  of  the  mighty  predpice,  and  then 
come  tumbling  down  in  a  succession  of  falls,  until  they  reach  a  mass  of  rocks, 
snow,  and  ice,  under  which  the  water  passes,  and  at  last  rushes  out  through 
a  natural  arch  and  falls  into  the  lake.  From  the  level  of  the  lake  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  over  which  the  water  takes  its  first  leap,  is  not  less  than  two  thou. 
sand  fiset.  No  man  can  eonceive  the  chaotic  confusion  into  which  the  mass 
of  ice  and  rock  bits  been  helped." 

The  Teget^Uon  in  some  of  these  scenes  is  remarkable.  We  are  told 
of  ferns  upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in  height ;  but  one  of  the  most  curious 
pbenomena  in  reg^tfttipu  WM  wlu^t  (b9  ftutbor  Q^wM  ia  the  valle/of 
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tli6  Black  Irkout,  in  Mongolia — a  ravine  filled  with  snow  and  ice« 
through  which  large  poplars  were  growing,  with  only  their  tops  above 
the  icy  mass.  The  branches  were  in  full  leaf,  although  the  trunks  were 
imbedded  in  the  snow  and  ice  to  the  depth  of  twentj-five  feet.  There 
was  a  space  nine  inches  wide  round  each  stem,  filled  with  water,  eri- 
dencine  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  laboratorv  of  Nature. 

In  tne  above  extracts  we  have  ertdeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
scenery  described  by  the  author ;  but  not  less  interesting  is  his  account 
of  the  wild  Nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  the  vast  Steppes  of  Tartary  and 
Mongolia,  where  ore  to  be  found  chiefs  whose  possessions  remind  us  of 
the  account  of  Job  or  Abraham.  These  men  dwell  in  vourts,  or  tents 
formed  of  willow  twigs,  covered  with  voilock,  a  doth  made  of  wool 
mixed  with  camels'  hair,  having  an  opening  at  top  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
The  seats  are  generally  boxes  of  clothing,  ftc,  and  there  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  yourt  a  sack  of  khoumia^  or  fermented  mare*s  milk.  •  This 
sack  is  at  times  very  larger  nearly  six  feet  by  four,  and  has  a  tube  in  one 
comer,  through  which  the  milk  is  ppured  in  and  the  khoumis  drawn  oi^ 
and  through  which  a  stick  is  occasionally  put  in  to  stir  up  the  milk  and 
assist  fermentation.  Round  the  principal  yourt  is  the  aoid^  or  enclosure, 
into  which  the  herds  are  driven  at  night,  and  guarded  by  men  and  vigi- 
lant dogs.  Atkinson  says  he  counted  at  one  of  the  aouls  he  stopped  at 
one  hundred  and  six  camels,  and  that  there  were  more  than  two  thou- 
sand horses,  one  thousand  oxen,  and  six  thousand  sheep  and  goats ;  and 
this  chief  had  two  other  aouls,  in  each  of  which  there  were  large  herds. 

Many  of  these  men  lead  a  quiet  life,  busying  themselves  only  with 
their  own  herds ;  but  some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  increase 
their  flocks  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours ;  and  the  author  wss 
roused  one  night  to  find  his  host's  aoul  in  an  nproar  consequent  npoo 
an  imminent  attack,  in  which,  although  the  owner  and  his  men  were  ap 
and  doing,  the  robbers  contrived  to  get  away  with  about  one  hundred 
horses.  He  had  afterwards  a  narrow  escape  from  one  of  these  robbef 
chiefs,  who  followed  his  party  on  the  Steppe,  but  missed  them  at  night, 
owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Khirgis  guides. 

This  chief  was  quite  a  nuisance  and  a  terror  to  his  neighbours,  and 
Atkinson  was  the  bearer  of  several  letters  among  these,  during  hir 
travels  ;  he  found  out  at  length  that  these  letters  were  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  combined  attack  on  this  chief,  with  a  view  of  efTectoally 
crippling  his  power,  and  thus  preventing  any  future  raids  on  his  pirt. 
One  or  two  of  the  chiefs,  desirous  of  such  efficient  assistance,  offered 
Atkinson  a  large  share  of  spoil  if  he  would  assist  them,  but  he  was  not 
disposed  to  do  so. 

Altogether  this  book  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  voy- 
ages and  travels,  being  mostly  of  a  novel  character,  and  written  in  aa 
interesting  style ;  and,  if  it  is  deficient  in  that  scientific  or  general 
information  which  might  be  looked  for,  the  author  has  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  went  not  to  tell  his  story  hereafter,  but  to  fill  his  port- 
folio ;  and  the  few  specimens  of  his  talent  which  he  has  published  in 
f  his  book»  are  just  such  as  would  lead  us  to  ask  for  more. 
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THE   OLD   JEWELLEB. 

JL  tale  or  TBB  OlTT. 

"  Ah  1  for  youth's  delirions  hours 
Man  pays  well  in  after  days> 
When  quenohM  hopes  and  palsied  powers 
Mock  his  love-and-laughter  days.*' 

i^CLARENGB  MaNOUT. 

In  a  well-known  street  in  the  city  of  London  there  stood,  many  years 
ago,  and»  for  all  I  know,  may  be  standing  there  still,  a  large  and  well- 
built  house,  whose  grimy  aspect  was  dismal  to  the  eye.  Superior  to 
its  neighbours  in  size  and  finish,  it  stood  out  in  the  bright  and  busy 
street  like  a  withered  tree  in  a  leafy  forest.  No  sign  of  care  adorned 
its  foal  and  squalid  front — all  paint  had  vanished  years  ago — the  plaster 
was  broken  and  weather-stained,  and  the  window-panes,  which  still  re- 
inaihed  unbroken,  were  effectually  rauflFed  with  dirt.  Rank  weeds 
flourished  on  the  window-sills  and  in  the  gutters,  and  even  by  the  sides 
of  the  two  broken  steps  that  led  to  the  shop,  itself  a  pattern  of  un- 
checked decay.  In  it  a  lon^,  dark  counter,  lined  with  drawers,  ex- 
tended from  a  window  that  had  been  originally  large,  but  now  much 
reduced  by  interior  boarding.  This  counter  might  once  have  been 
painted,  or,  possibly,  polished.  Who  could  say  ?  Its  only  coating  now 
■was  dirt  varnished  with  grease.  Dust  was  the  prevailing  atmosphere. 
Dust  obscured  the  window  and  defiled  the  walls  ;  it  lay  in  thick  wreaths 
on  the  floor,  and  clung  to  the  ceiling;,  where  it  hid  the  elaborate  fretting, 
and  plugged  the  rich  fantastic  cornice.  Furniture  there  was  none,  save 
that  behind  the  counter  a  broken  chair  was  propped,  whilst  against 
the  opposite  wall  rested  a  long,  cushioned  seat,  on  which  the  weariest 
customer  would  not  venture  to  repose. 

The  rest  of  the  building  was  dustier  and  dingier  still,  every  nook 
and  corner  of  it,  except  one  room.  What  was  the  condition  of  that 
unknown,  mysterious  chamber?  Did  it  match  with  the  rest  of  the 
dusky  mansion — a  rare  abode  for  rats,  and  mice,  and  spiders  ?  Was  it 
a  great  reservoir  of  dust,  from  whence  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
supplied  ?  or  was  it,  as  some  supposed,  an  apartment  of  strange  and 
costly  beauty,  jealously  guarded,  and  secretly  visited,  by  its  eccentric 
possessor  ?  Various,  in  truth,  were  the  tales  that  were  told  among  the 
neighbouring  gossips ;  for  the  folk  of  those  days,  unlike  our  neighbours 
now,  used  to  trouble  themselves  much  anent  matters  that  didn't  con- 
cern them,  and  related  mAny  au  awful  story  of  that  haunted  chamber, 
which  they  made  the  scene  of  more  than  one  exciting  murder,  and  con- 
siderately peopled  with  one  or  two  choice  spirits. 

The  room  in  question  looked  upon  the  street,  but  the  street  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  look  upon  it,  for  no  mortal  eye  could  pierce  the 
crust  which  wind,  and  dust,  and  rain  had  fastened  on  the  window* 
panes.    Its  door  bad  not  been  opened  for  forty  long  years. 
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A  more  smtable  inhabitant  conld  not  haye  been  fonnd  for  this  dirty 
old  hoose  than  the  dirty  old  man  who  dwelt  in  it  His  god&thers  msA 
godmothers,  at  his  baptbm,  had  given  him  the  name  of  Richard  Sharp- 
aton,  but  he  was  better  known  among  his  neighbours  as  **  Dirty  Dick." 
He  merited  the  sobriquet.  I  shall  but  attempt  to  describe  him.  Batdo  not 
fancy  he  was  merely  slovenly  in  hb  garb  and  habits ;  be  not  so  uojnst  as 
to  think  of  him  as  simply  soiled — ah,  no !  peace  to  his  ashes  I  be  was 
downright,  genuinely  dirty.  Save  in  the  colour  of  his  bairj  he  was  like 
the  despairing  lover  in  the  song,  who 

*'«——  hired  an  tarv  garret 
Near  her  dweluiig.plaoe» 
Grew  a  beard  of  fiercest  carrot* 
Never  washed  his  face." 

He  was  moulded,  doubtless,  in'the  human  form  divine,  but  alight,  in- 
deed, were  the  traces  of  divinity  that  marked  his  outward  man.  There 
the  unmitigated  mortal  appeared,  and,  dust  as  he  was,  to  dost  he  had 
Tetumed  before  his  time. 

Sharpston  was  a  jeweller,  money-lender,  and  miser.  Little  token  of 
his  trade  appeared  m  the  narrow,  half-glazed  window  of  his  darkened 
shop ;  but  in  the  many  strong  drawers  of  the  blackened  counter  lurked 
sparkling  jewels  and  glittering  gold,  enough  to  have  purchased  half  the 
street.  Strange  were  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  man  —  he  sold 
jewels,  he  bought  jewels,  and  he  took  jewels  in  pledge ;  and  in  this 
musty  den  received  daily  visitors  of  nobility  and  fashion.  Freely  and 
openly  they  came ;  some  to  purchase — and  no  merchant  in  the  dtj 
could  tempt  their  longing  eyes  with  rarer  or  more  costly  gems ;  for, 
mind  you,  he  had  long  been  wealthy,  and  could  command  the  markets- 
others  came  to  sell ;  and  some,  as  I  have  hinted,  came  to  pawn  the 
jewels  they  were  loath  to  part  with  irredeemably. 

The  old  jeweller  was  secret,  trustworthy,  and  liberal  in  his  dealings, 
no  doubt  from  policy ;  so  that  when  the  Countess  of  Almondine  ex- 
perienced a  temporary  and  ridiculous  difficulty  in  opening  the  heart 
and  pocket  of  her  husband,  or  when  her  ladyship  had  lost  at  cards 
more  than  her  pin-money  or  the  doctrine  of  chances  warranted,  she 
quietly  slipped  mto  her  pocket  her  set  of  diamonds,  or  those  matchless 
emeralds,  her  wedding-nft,  or  if  she  needed  but  a  trifline  loan,  perhaps 
the  chain  that  he  baa  hrought  her  from  Constantinople  the  summtf 
she  gave  him  her  likeness — then  she  drove  off  to  the  well-known  houses 
before  whose  very  door  the  carriage  boldly  stopped ;  for  was  she  not 
going  to  purchase,  and  Richard  was  the  vogue,  though  dirty.  She  was 
sure  of  her  object.  Sharpston  would  take  the  glittering  baubles  in  his 
yellow  hand,  hold  them  before  his  keen  old  eye,  advance  her  more  than 
ahe  could  obtain  elsewhere,  and  lock  up  the  casket  safely  in  his  di^gr 
sanctum.  There  every  drawer  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  laden  with 
these  golden  spoils  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy ;  for  IKck  had  no 
dealings  with  the  poor,  no  drawers  for  articles  of  trifling  value  or 
ipnrious  wor(b--ftll  bit  treasures  must  be  rich  and  real 

But  be  pot  oply  bought  and  9old  hia  precioua  ware  s  be  wonld  hire 

t))f m  mt  for  r  ww1«  hmoi^^w  k  mw^  r  w«fkf  »  m^  w^ 
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In  this  species  of  dealing,  it  is  true,  his  terms  were  somewhat  exorbi- 
tant ;  but  then  the  water  of  his  diamonds  was  so  pure,  his  gold  so  fine^ 
and  the  fashion  of  his  trinkets  so  graceful  and  rare,  that  a  buckish  youth 
of  moderate  means,  who  yet  did  not  care  to  be  seen  in  an  everlasting 
buckle  or  an  eternal  chain,  deemed  a  pleasing  yarietj  not  too  dearly 
purchased  at  a  somewhat  expensive  charge.  MoreoTcr,  the  merchant 
Lept  up  an  ever-changing  variety  in  his  goods ;  and  as  he  always  sent 
to  some  distant  market  the  revived  bijouterie  of  his  fashionable  but 
embarrassed  friends,  it  foUowed  as  a  happy  consequence,  that  Mrs  A. 
could  safely  borrow  a  gem  without  any  fear  that  Lady  B.  miffht  recog* 
nise  it  as  her  first  admirer's  gift,  which  she  had  lately  sold  to  Dirty 
Dick,  while  its  case  lay  still  fondly  treasured  in  her  ladyship's  repertoire 
of  love-tokens. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  more  than  a  passing  thought,  what  curious  rela« 
tions  frequently  exist  in  life  between  some,  whose  outward  circumstances 
would  seem  to  say  that  no  close  link  could  probably  connect  them* 
What  an  nglv  story  the  old  domestic  might  tell  of  her  mistress's  former 
years !  Could  not  the  obscure  and  drudging  lawyer  render  a  queer  ac- 
count of  his  noble  client  ?  Does  not  the  homely  physician  lock  up  in 
his  medicine-chest  the  most  dreaded  secret  of  his  most  courtly  patient  ? 
Could  he  not,  any  dav>  flush  with  shame  the  cheeks,  and  flood  with 
bitter  tears  the  eyes,  tdat  perhaps  forget  to  see  him  in  society  ?  And  so 
with  our  money-getting  friend.  Many  a  proud  and  high-born  dame  has 
confided  her  woes,  her  household  griefs,  her  pressing  little  wants,  to  the 
stooping  ear  of  this  despised  old  man  ;  many  a  fair  name  has  been 
saved  by  his  timely  gold ;  many  a  fair  bosom  has  heaved  beneath  a 
sparkling  gem,  that  was  in  reality  the  property  of  Dirty  Dick. 

But  how  had  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  How  had  such  a  being  as  this* 
with  all  his  wealth,  become  the  confidant  of  noble  lords  and  courUy 
ladies  ?  How  was  it,  above  all,  that  the  manners  of  the  man  had  alwa3rs 
been  suited  to  his  high-bom  customers,  and  his  conversation  delighted 
their  fastidious  fancies  as  much  as  his  gold  relieved  their  wants  ? 

.  Yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  thb  poor  old  man  had  been  always  the 
miserable  creature  already  described.  Strange  indeed  in  its  kind,  and 
very  humbling  in  its  lesson,  was  the  contrast  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  that  blighted  life.  Who  that  now  saw  the  wretched 
miser  in  his  dusty  lair,  careless  of  everything  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
except  the  amassing  of  gold,  which  to  him  was  most  truly  worthless, 
could  have  recognised  the  gay,  wild  youth  who,  fifty  years  before,  had 
issued  forth  to  sun  his  manhood  in  the  world  ?  Ah !  then  his  eyes  were 
bright,  and  his  locks  were  glossy  ;  laughter  hung  upon  his  tongue,  and 
his  whole  spirit  of  youth  was  tingling  with  joy.  "  Costly  his  habit  as 
his  purse  could'  buy."  Crimson  silks  and  purple  velvets,  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  clad  those  limbs  so  shrunken  now ;  and  brilliant  rings  adorned 
the  white  fingers,  that  were  now  like  the  talons  of  an  unseemly  bird.  He 
would  have  been  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  Fran  Himmelhahn,  mentioned 
in  Longfellow's  **  Hyperion,"  who  thought  PaulFlemming  had  a  rakish 
look  because  his  hair  curled,  and  pronounced  his  gloves  ''a  shade  too 
light  for  a  strictly  virtuous  man."  He  was  redolent,  in  those  days,  of 
dainty  soaps,  and  delicate  powders,  and  essences  whose  names  I  cannot 
tdl,  bnt»  doubtless,  they  were  as  fragrant  as  Frangipannii  and  as  sug<> 
gertiTe«Ki«.me.i«lct.  ......Google 
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Bicfaard  Sharpston  was  the  only  child  of  i^  London  mecefaant,  wh« 
lived  at  a  period  when  merchants  dwelt  in  the  citj  where  they  made 
their  wealth.  Villas  near  town  were  then  unknown.  West  End  terraoet 
had  not  been  built,  the  auriferous  hum  of  the  railway  had  never  been 
heard,  nor  had  excursion-trains  as  yet  decimated  the  seekers  of  pleasure. 
City  merchants,  no  matter  how  great  their  wealth,  lived  in  the  city,  in^ 
habiting  large,  solid,  richly-built  mansions,  of  which  many  still  survive, 
but  are  humbled  into  counting-houses,  warehouses,  and  banks*  There 
they  entertained  their  friends  with  hospitalities  which,  if  not  as  refresh- 
ingly pungent  as  more  modem  banquets,  were  at  least  as  munificent 
i|nd  cordial. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  buildings  whidi  have  be- 
come reduced  in  their  circumstances,  and  have  fallen  in  their  positioB 
in  life.  Ivy-covered  ruins  are  notoriously  picturesque  and  suggestive  to 
the  moralist,  but  quite  as  fanciful  a  train  of  thought  may  be  suggested 
by  a  building  which  is  ruined,  not  in  its  fabric,  but  in  its  uses.  Is  not 
this  felt  when  wandering  through  some  lofty  mansion,  whose  fretted 
c jilings  and  broken  carvings  are  desolate  mementos  of  its  palmier  days  ! 
Imagination  peoples  again  with  statesmen  and  nobles  the  panelled  rooms 
where  cockney  clerks  hang  up  their  coats  and  scribble ;  or  in  the  great 
state  hall,  where  the  oaken  planks  are  now  laden  with  bales  of  mer- 
ohandise,  gallants  and  beauties,  whose  charms  have  long  since  moul- 
dired  into  dust,  tread  once  more  the  measure  of  some  courtly  dance,  or 
sigh  their  love-whispers  through  the  stuccoed  galleries. 

Master  Richard,  while  of  tender  years,  became  an  orphan,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  a  wealthy  jeweller,  who  promised  to  make 
him  his  heir.  They  lived  together  in  the  house  described  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history,  but  then  a  richly  furnished,  pleasant  abode. 
The  old  man  loved  the  boy ;  lavished  money  on  his  education,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  sent  him  forth,  with  a  well-stocked 
purse,  to  travel,  that  he  might  complete  his  education  and  take  his  plea- 
sure.  Richard  was  then  a  handsome^  well-formed  youth,  kindly  na* 
tured  and  of  good  abilities,  but  of  too  indolent  a  temperament  ever  to 
cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  world.  So  he  took  his  pleasure  and  his 
ease  ;  studied  books  a  little,  and  men  and  manners  a  little  more ;  made 
the  acquaintance  of  fine  ladies  who  pleased  his  vanity,  but  could  not 
touch  his  heart,  and  of  fine  gentlemen  who  were  not  suited  to  the  mer- 
chant's nephew.  For,  after  a  time,  his  unde,  who  found  age  beginning 
to  sap  his  vigour,  summoned  home  his  nephew  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness which  supplied  his  wealth,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  old  man's  heart. 
Richard  came  at  once,  and  with  a  good  grace  entered  on  his  duties;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  abandoning  of  habits  which  be  liked,  and 
the  yielding  of  exertion  which  he  did  not  like,  tried  pretty  deeply  the 
ease-loving  young  gentleman,  who  winced  considerably  beneath  his  task* 
and  pined  not  a  little  at  the  change  of  life.  Still  he  had  consolations— - 
gay  company,  fine  clothes,  handsome  horses,  and  a  purse  w^  filled* 
Une  more  was  wanting,  and  it  came. 

Among  the  city  belles  who  at  that  day  reigned  and  lavished  their 
smiles  or  inflicted  their  frowns  on  their  admirers,  none  was  more  comely 
and  winning  than  Richard's  own  cousin.  Mistress  Dorpthy  Cbipheariu 
Bbe  was  extremely  beautiful,  full  of  youthful  grace,  and  o|'  a  ^prigl^U? 
ness  that  was  akin  to  wit ;  and  if,  as  was  said,  abe  p^  %m9Vwi4  ?jM9t 
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glren  to  coquetry,  and  abandAQtly  sensible  of  her  own  merits^  whp 
eoold  not  find  an  excuse  for  the  nattered  child.  Certain  it  is*  that, 
however  unpopular  she  miiy  have  been  with  her  own  sex,  she  had 
^Hmtless  adorers  of  the  other ;  even  Richard  Sharpston,  so  cool  to  th^ 
blandishments  of  foreign  damefS,  was  vanquished  at  sight  by  the  lively 
Dorothy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  handsome  person,  or  his 
polished  manners,  or  his  uncle's  reputed  wealth,  or  to  the  opportunities 
that  eousinship  affbrds — and  they  are  sometimes  no  small  element  in  a 
contested  courtship-— it  quickly  came  to  pass  that  Master  Dick  gate  the 
go-bye  to  his  rivals,  many  of  whom  soon  afterwards  joined  the  opposite 
party,  and  pronounced  Dorothy  heartless  and  vain,  with  very  ftlendei' 
pretensions  to  good  looks. 

Those  were  very  happy  days  for  Richard.  His  pulses  were  quickened 
with  A  joy  he  had  never  felt  before  ;  a  brighter  hue  had  stolen  on  his 
Hfe,  and  he  loved  the  fair  young  girl  very  dearly  indeed.  Dorothy,  fofr 
her  part,  was  very  fond  of  Richard.  If  her  nature  was  not  capable  of 
such  deep  and  undivided  love  as  his,  surely  that  was  no  fault  of  her's  ; 
sbe  did  her  best,  and  was  foiuier  of  her  betrothed  than  of  anyone  else 
in  the  world — except  herself. 

It  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was  much  the 
custom  for  young  scions  of  nobility,  like  the  gods  who  made  love 
injuriously  to  the  daughters  of  men,  to  leave  now  and  then  their  own 
pecnlinr  sphere,  and  grow  intimate  with  the  families  and  the  feasts  of 
the  merchants  in  the  city.  They  would  dissipate  and  gamble  with 
their  sons,  and,  flirting  with  their  daughters,  they  used  to  turn  their 
beads  and  steal  their  hearts,  and  obtain  their  kisses  under  false 
pretences. 

Among  the  adepts  in  this  species  of  amiable  robbery,  Henry  Earl  of 
£torrville  was  pre-eminentlv  skilful^  the  most  accomplished  and  most 
profligate  of  those  busy  idlers.  He  had  known  young  Sharpston  in 
the  city  of  Vienna,  and  made  use  of  him  in  the  city  of  London.  Dick 
introduced  him  to  his  uncle,  who  felt  no  smaU  satisfaction  in  enter- 
taining bis  nephew's  fashionable  acquaintance.  His  lordship  became 
indmJite  «t  the  merchant's  house,  where,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  met  his  city 
£rknd>  affianced  mistress.  Richard,  proud  of  his  sweetheart  and 
proud  of  bis  friend,  presented  them  to  each  other,  and  was  subsequently 
lectured  by  Dorothy,  who  vowed  she  would  not  have  the  acquamtance 
of  so  wicked  a  man,  earnestly  entreated  Richard  to  renounce  his  com- 
panionship, and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  throwing  her  eyes  at  him^ 
As  for  my  lord,  his  course  was  soon  decided.  Dorothy  was  too  lovely 
a  prise  to  be  foregone.  Truth  to  his  friend  was  too  small  an  impedi- 
ment to  embarrass  a  man  of  so  fine  an  ability.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that,  after  a  few  more  meetings,  the  lady  discovered  that  the  poor  young 
Earl  had  been  shamefully  slandered,  and  that,  at  all  events,  as  the 
friend  of  Richard,  it  was  her  duty  to  tolerate  and,  if  possible,  improve 
him.  Therefore,  during  evening  walks,  or  country  rides,  or  in  the 
pleasant  parties  on  the  river,  Dorothy  and  the  gay  young  lord  were 
constant  companions,  while  Richard  found  himself  either  hooked  to 
some  of  the  party  who  simply  bored  him,  or  supporting  the  steps  of  his 
isebie  relative.  And  when,  after  a  long  summer's  day,  during  which 
fbe  iiad  not  given  him  twenty  word^  nor  walked  for  two  minutes  by 
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his  side^  the  poor  fellow  would  offer  a  gentle  remonstrancey  my  HUle 
lady  would  pout,  and  say  it  was  unkind,  and  undeserved — dear  Bichard 
knew  how  much  more  she  loved  him  than  anyone  else,  hot  what  could 
she  do  ? — ^he  would  not  wish  her  to  be  rudci  &c. ;  and  then  on  the  very 
next  occasion  it  was  just  the  same  again* 

At  length  the  matter  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  Richard  became 
seriously  offended ;  and  even  the  old  uncle,  whose  experience  in  simflar 
affairs  had  not  been  great,  opened  his  eyes  and  grew  alarmed,  for  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  his  nephew's  happiness,  and  on  the  union  of  the 
two  great  houses  of  Sharpston  and  Cbipheart.  Hints,  remonatranoesy 
and  lectures  were  in  vain ;  the  lady  was  too  spoiled  and  too  wilfol  to  be 
scolded  into  being  good.  At  last  there  was  a  grand  scene,  and  the 
matter  was  settled.  Dorothy  sobbed,  and  vow^  she  was  the  moft 
injured  and  the  fondest  maiden  that  had  ever  been  affianced  to  an  un- 
reasonably jealous  lover.  Richard  was  silent,  and  sulky,  and  proud. 
My  Lord  of  Storrville  was  nonchalant  and  haughty,  and  thought  to 
cany  matters  with  a  very  high  hand ;  but  old  Ned  Sharpston  and  old 
Will  Chipheart  were  determined  and  stiff,  and  if  one  was  choleric  the 
other  was  cool.  So  between  them  it  was  settled  that  Lord  StomriHe 
should  never  enter  either  of  their  doors  again ;  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  Mi» 
Dorothy  should  live  in  that  seclusion  that  became  her  for  her  sins. 

Well,  days  passed  on.  Richard  and  Dorothy  had  kissed  and  were 
friends,  and  all  went  smooth  again.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  every 
day,  when  Richard  had  left  her,  the  maiden  stole,  with  harried  stepa^ 
to  the  long  garden  which  sloped  from  her  father^s  dwelling  to  the  river, 
and  that  there  a  handsome  form,  that  was  not  her  bridegroom's,  met 
her  with  eager  haste  ?  How  was  it  that  for  hours  an  arm,  that  was 
not  his,  was  clasped  round  her  graceful  waist,  and  the  hand  ci  a 
stranger  played  with  her  auburn  tresses,  while  her  white  forehead  rested 
on  his  shoulder?  Ah!  Richard,  my  poor  youth,  I  fear  she  was 
throwing  in  your  eyes  some  of  the  dust  that  was  afterwards  to  gather 
so  thickly  around  you. 

The  wedding-day  drew  near— one  week  more  would  bring  it  In  the 
meantime  Richard's  fond  old  uncle  was  preparing  a  grand  banquet  for 
the  bride  and  her  people.  This  feast  was  to  t&e  place  a  few  days 
before  the  marriage.  The  old  man  was  happy  as  a  child.  His  finest 
silver  was  to  grace  the  board,  the  most  delicate  dainties  should  ooax  the 
palates  of  the  guests,  and  the  choicest  wines  should  sparkle.  Above 
all,  Richard  was,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  from  that  day  forth  he  was  to  rule  as  master  of  the  house. 

But  who  may  say  when  he  shall  feast,  or  when  he  shall  sorrow  ?  The 
chamber  was  decked,  and  the  table  arrayed,  but  the  guests,  thoo^ 
willing,  never  came,  and  the  banquet  never  was  eaten.  On  the  very 
morning  of  that  day  a  pale  and  hurried  messenger  ran  up,  avoided 
Richar(£  and  sought  his  uncle.  'Twas  ouickly  told — ^no  feasting  now ; 
no  wedding  next  week ;  no  joy  ;  no  pride — she  had  gone,  gone  from 
her  faithful,  honest  love,  and,  deceiving  and  deceived,  fled  to  a  fate  that 
needs  not  to  be  told. 

The  light  of  life  had  gone  out  for  Bichard.  Mechanically  he  took 
his  uncle's  place,  for  disgrace  and  sorrow  had  laid  the  old  man  ia  his 
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grare,  bat  the  zest  of  existence  bad  passed  away.  He  bad  loTed  her» 
not  passionately,  for  that  was  not  his  nature,  but  with  a  fond  and  un« 
diviaed  a£Pection,  and  when  she  was  eone  there  was  nothing  more  to 
care  for.  And  now  the  innate  indolence  of  his  nature  was  evoked ; 
he  grew  listless  and  i^Mithetic  Careless  at  first  in  his  dress  and  per- 
son,  he  soon  became  slovenly,  and  by  degrees  disgustiuK*  Indifferent 
to  the  pleasures  and  amenities  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  gam  occupied  his 
time  and  mind,  and  the  love  of  it  seized  possession  of  his  som.  His 
heart  never  turned  to  a  second  love,  though  many  a  city  belle  would 
gladly  have  consoled  the  deserted  lover,  who  was  so  handsome  and  so 
rich.  Nor  was  the  amount  of  attention  he  was  fated  to  endure  by  any 
means  trifling,  until  at  length  increasing  years  and  dirt  rendered  him 
less  attractive,  and  relieved  him  from  their  importunities.  Thus  his 
days  and  years  sped  on,  busied  as  I  have  already  told  you.  He  still 
lived  in  the  home  that  once  was  so  happy  and  bright,  but  the  dwelling 
showed  symptoms  of  n^lect  and  ruin  almost  as  quickly  as  its  owner : 
at  last  they  i>oth  reached  the  plight  in  which  the  commencement  of  my 
story  found  them. 

Do  not  despise  him.  True,  he  was  a  wretched,  graceless  miser; 
but  he  was  faithful  to  those  who  trusted  him,  and  did  not  oppress  the 
poor ;  and  if  his  life  was  dreary  and  worthless,  remember  it  had  been 
wasted  by  a  woman's  faithlessness.     Pity  him ! 

At  length  he  died.  They  buried  him,  and  swept  his  house.  They 
routed  the  spiders,  and  invaded  the  mysterious  chamber. 

The  mystery  was  over  now.  In  a  spacious  room  a  long  table  was 
spread,  as  if  for  a  banquet,  and  oaken  chairs,  with  leather  drapery, 
awaited  guests  who  for  forty  years  had  never  come.  Silver  goblets, 
from  which  they  should  have  quaffed  bright  wine  to  pleasant  toasts, 
were  now  receptacles  for  dust  and  cobwebs.  Before  one  chair  there  lay 
a  faded  ribbon,  which  had  once  been  blue,  and  bound  flowers  for  her 
who  would  not  come  to  daim  them.  They  had  crumbled  into  powder 
long  ago  ;  but  there  still  remained  a  little  golden  ring,  which  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had  blessed  and  worm 


P.8. — ^The  above  story  is  founded  on  a  short  poem  by  William 
Allingham,  entitled  '<The  Dirty  Old  Man."  It  occurs  in  his  ««Day 
and  Night  Songs.*' 
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Easlt  the  next  morning  Owen  MacMthon  borrowed  a  janntinff-ctr 
from  a  friendly  neighbour,  and,  together  with  his  wife  and  Nora, 
directed  his  course  to  Liscarrol.  They  arrired  about  noon,  and  Owen 
proceeded  as  usual  to  put  up  the  horse,  while  his  companions  ent^ed 
the  house.  These  saw  only  Miss  Blenkinsop.  Rosamund  Brooks 
had  gone  into  town,  and  Esther  was  keeping  good  watch  over  the 
invalid,  now  confined  wholly  to  bed.  Miss  Blenkinsop  gave  a  melan- 
choly account  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  a  very  angry  one  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Brookses. 

"  They  have  everything  their  own  way,  Mrs.  MacMahon  ;  no  persom 
is  allowed  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  room  but  just  as  they  choose." 

**  And  may  I  not  see  Mrs.  Stevenson  Y*  asked  Mrs.  MacMahott 
timidly. 

Miss  Blenkinsop  shook  her  head. 

**  They  would  not  permit  their  own  sister,  Mrs.  Christie,  to  enter 
her  chamber,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  make  no  reservation  in 
your  favour." 

'*  Nevertheless  I  entreat  of  you  to  try.  I  wonld  fain  see  my  contia 
once  more."  Here  the  speaker's  voice  trembled.  "  I  would  fiiin  bid 
her  good-bye." 

'*  They  will  say  such  a  meeting  would  be  too  distressing  for  their 
aunt  to  endure ;  or,  rather,  such  a  leave-taking  is  likdy  to  cause  more 
pain  than  they  think  themselves  justified  in  allowing  her  to  submit 
lo." 

*'  Did  you  not  say  Miss  Esther  Brookes  was  here  alone  T* 

Miss  Blenkinsop  repUed  in  the  affirmative. 

''  I  suppose,  then,  as  she  does  not  live  in  Liscarrol,  it  can  be  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  her  whether  I  see  Mrs.  Stevenson  or  not." 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  MacMahon,"  said  Miss  Blenkinsop,  impressifely 
Isying  her  hand,  qu  the  arm  of  the  person  she  addressed,  and  who  hal 
risen  while  uttering  the  last  words,  ''  let  it  never  be  said  henceforth 
that  the  Brookses  are  a  disunited  family.  If  they  were  never  unani- 
mous in  good,  they  are  so  now  in  evil  ;  and  I  fancy  you  would  range 
the  three  kingdoms  in  vaia  to  dicover  any  person  who  has  the  interest 
of  a  sister  so  much  at  heart  as  Miss  Esther  Brooks  that  of  Rosa- 
mund." 

«  What  has  all  this  to  say  to  mel"  demanded  Mrs.  MacMahon  im- 
patiently, "  or  to  my  seeing  Mrs.  Stevenson." 

Miss  Blenkinsop  looked  offended. 

«•  I  beg  your  pardon,"  continued  the  former,  "  I  was  too  abrupt ; 
but  is  there  no  excuse  for  a  little  irritation  ?" 

•'  There  is  excuse  for  a  great  deal— for  a  very  great  deal,  Mrs. 
MacMahon,"  said  Miss  Blenkinsop  warmly ;  **  and  I  can  feel  for  jon. 
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I  am  iDJiirtd  as  well  as  yoo,  thoogb  of  coarse  not  in  the  same 
degree." 

Her  listener  looked  puzzled,  and  she  went  on — 

**  It  is  well  known  that  yon  are  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Stevenson's  will ; 
indeed  she  made  no  secret  of  it  ;  and,  considering  the  grasping  nature 
of  the  Brookses,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  tbej  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  you.  They  look  upon  you  as  an  interloper — as  a  common  robt 
ber — as  a " 

"  Miss  Blenkinsop  1"  said  Mrs.  MaeMahon*  with  dignity,  "  ex- 
cuse my  interruption  ;  it  is  neither  fit  for  you  to  speak,  nor  me  to 
hear  such  language.  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  Miss  Esther 
Brooks,  and  say  that  I  have  come  to  see  Mrs*  Stevenson,  if  the  latter 
will  be  kind  enough  to  allow  my  visit,  or  has  any  wish  to  speak  to 
me. 

With  a  very  bad  grace  Miss  Blenkinsop  left  the  sitting-room,  and 
Owen  MacMahon  entered  the  ball  as  she  was  crossing  it. 

•«  Whither  so  fast  fair  lady  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

At  another  time  Miss  Blenkinsop  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
compliment  implied  in  the  last  word.     She  now  replied  bitterly — 

<*  1  am  going  on  a  fool's  errand,  Mr.  MacMahon,  and  your  wife  has 
aent  me ;  but  that's  the  thanks  people  always  get  for  their  good-nature. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  makes  me  ever  do  a  kind  turn  to  anyone, 
when  I  get  nothing  but  abuse  for  it."  And  she  sullenly  ascended  the 
stairs. 

Owen  looked  after  her  in  silent  wonder,  for  her  speech  was  quite 
enigmatical  to  him  ;  but,  on  proceeding  to  the  apartment  she  had  left, 
the  whole  affair  was  explained.  Strange  to  say  this  conduct  of  the 
Brookses  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  visitors.  Each  believed  them 
capable  pf  much  worse,  yet  no  one  suspected  them  of  this,  though,  after 
all,  it  was  but  natural,  considering  the  part  they  were  playing.  They 
comforted  themselves  in  the  hope  that  Miss  Blenkinsop  was  perhaps 
only  playing  off  one  of  those  practical  jokes  of  which  she  was  so  fond. 
But  they  were  soon  undeceived.  Steps  were  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  soon  Miss  Blenkinsop  appeared,  wearing  a  very  sour  look. 

'*  I  told  you,  Mrs.  MacMahon,  there  was  no  use  in  my  asking,"  sh^ 
exclaimed  in  a  loud,  sharp  voice.  *'  Miss  Esther  Brooks  will  not  hear 
of  your  visit  to  Mrs.  Stevenson.  She  looked  quite  enraged  at  my  men- 
tion  of  it." 

'*  Did  you  repeat  my  message  ?"  asked  Mrs.  MacMahon. 

"  1  did  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Blenkinsop  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

*-  Well  V 

"  Well,"  she  returned,  almost  mimicking  Mrs.  MacMahon's  tone. 

•Nora  looked  very  angry,  and  her  father  said,  gravely — 

"  Miss  Blenkinsop,  did  Miss  Esther  bring  your  message  to  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  and  what  answer  did  she  return  ?" 

There  was  a  certain  somethijig  in  Owen  MacMahon's  manner  that  in? 
variably  quieted  Miss  Blenkinsop,  no  matter  how  rude,  or  noisy,  or  dis- 
agreeable she  intended  to  be.  Her  impertinence  suddenly  vanished,  and 
fhe  replied  calmly — 

**  I  gave  the  message,  Mr.  MacMahon,  and  Miss  Esther  Brooks  an- 
fvpred  it  of  bersjel^  without  troubling  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  the  least  about 
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it.  She  said :  *  TeU  Mrs.  MacMahon  that  mj  aant  cannot  beer  th« 
least  excitement,  and  therefore  all  visitors  except  the  doctor  are  denied 
access  to  her.'  I  observed,  that  Mrs.  MacMahon  had  come  a  long  waj 
to  see  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  not  sent  for  her. 
I  said  that  if  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  the  power  of  acting  npon  her  own 
wishes,  those  who  were  nearest  to  her  now  would  be  rerj  apt  to  be  far- 
thest off.     She  said '* 

''Excuse  me,  Miss  Blenkinsop,''  intermpted  Owen,  **we  have 
heard  enough.  We  shall  not  trouble  you  to  repeat  any  more  of  the  con- 
versation. It  is  sufficient  that  my  wife  was  denied  admission  to  her 
cousin.  However  unwelcome  this  visit  has  proved,  we  most  treraasi 
for  a  while  longer  on  the  hospitality  of  the  house.  Miss  Esther  wul,  I 
presume,  permit  us  to  remain  until  the  horse  is  rested.'' 

Miss  Blenkinsop  laughed. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  MacMahon,,  you  may  stay  as  long  as  yon  like, 

Erovided  ^ou  don't  attempt  to  enter  Mrs.  Stevenson's  apartment,  or 
old  any  mterconrse  with  her  nursed 

"  Be  assured  I  shall  not  attempt  either,"  said  Owen,  and  he  tamed  the 
conversation  to  indifferent  subjects. 

There  was  a  bow-window  at  the  hx  end  of  the  room,  which  had  ever 
been  Mrs.  Stevenson's  own  particular  seat.  From  it  yon  could  behdd 
a  fine  view  of  the  Lough ;  and  the  opposite  side,  planted  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  always  looked  well — for  when  does  a  wooded  mountain 
look  otherwise  ?  But  the  eyes  that  for  years  had  delighted  to  vratch  the 
sun  rising  above  those  pine-tops — to  see  them  gilded  with  its  desoendiiig 
beams — to  admire  the  cloud-shadows  passing  over  them  in  a  thousaod 
varied  forms — would  look  upon  them  no  longer.  Already,  if  she  saw 
them,  it  was  only  in  imagination  ;  the  eye  of  her  body  was  dimmed, 
and  earthly  objects  were  almost  totallv  denied  to  her  vision.  Non 
stood  in  that  window,  and  looked  out  with  a  feeling  of  deep  melaneboly 
which  the  view  was  not  calculated  to  disperse.  The  rich  mellow  tints 
of  autumn  wer»  almost  gone,  and  a  grey  shadow,  the  first  step  of  the 
fast-approaching  winter,  had  fallen  upon  the  scene.  This  took  not  from 
its  beauty,  though  it  altered  its  cnaracter,  giving  it  a  graver  look. 
Nora's  eyes  glance  down  towards  the  city :  its  "  towers  and  temples,  hiBs 
and  groves,"  were  half  veiled  in  the  mist  of  distance.  Now  a  spire 
gleamed  out,  now  a  tall  turret,  as  the  sun,  burstine  through  its  clouded 
pathway,  shone  upon  them ;  and  she  thought  as  she  watched  the  flying 
shadows  passing  over  the  Lough,  and  deepening  the  gloom  which  already 
lay  upon  the  wooded  mountains,  of  the  many  times  she  had  stood  in 
that  very  window,  while  Mrs.  Stevenson  pointed  out  the  many  beauties 
she  was  now  gazing  at  by  herself  alone.  The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  turned  sadly  away. 

In  the  apartment  was  no  change  except  that  caused  by  the  absence 
of  its  mistress.  Everything  was  in  its  accustomed  place ;  perhaps  the 
Brookses  were  too  much  engaged  about  the  one  great  concern  on  whidi 
they  had  set  their  hearts,  to  put  forth  their  hand  for  spolbtion,  and 
they  might  (it  is  probable)  have  made  themselves  sure  tnat  when  the 
end  came  it  would  be  time  enough  to  seize  what  they  chose. 

So  many  tender  recollections  crowded  on  the  mind  of  Nora,  that  ^ 
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idt  herself  growing  every  moment  more  and  more  sorrowinl^  and  it  was 
a  great  relief  to  hear  her  father  say  it  was  time  for  the  horse  to  be 
rested,  and  desire  his  fellow-travellers  to  prepare  for  the  road.  Daring 
his  absence  Miss  Blenkinsop  was  loud  in  her  protestations  of  regret  at 
the  disappointment  of  the  MacMahons.  The  latter,  though  feeling 
keenly  on  the  subject,  thought  it  safest  to  say  Uttle,  being  fully  aware 
that  every  observation  of  theirs  would  be  commented  on,  and  perhaps 
be  repeated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  its  first  expression*  They 
made  therefore  as  few  rephes  as  possible  to  the  regretful  speeches  of 
Miss  Blenkinsop,  and,  bidding  her  farewell,  took  their  departure  from 
lascarrol  with  feehngs  very  dififerent  from  those  they  cherished  when 
entering  its  gates. 

Mrs.  MacMahon  was  disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  turn  affidrs  had 
taken.  She  had  never  calculated  upon  being  denied  admittance  to  her 
cousin's  presence,  and  the  authoritv  so  nnpardonably  assumed  by  the 
Brookses,  shocked  every  principle  of  justice*  It  was  no /ariune-seeking 
brought  her  to  Liscarrol.  She  would  have  spumed  the  idea  with  hor- 
ror,  had  it  risen  to  her  mind.  Feehngs  of  the  purest  and  most  dis« 
interested  nature  alone  had  swayed  her,  and  she  had  now  the  mortifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  Brookses,  to  whom  such  sentiments  were 
strangers,  would,  judging  by  themselves,  impute  her  visit  to  the  basest 
of  purposes.  Her  only  consolation  was,  that  He  who  judges  by  the 
heart|  knew  the  rectitude  of  her  principles. 

During  the  journey  home  very  Uttle  was  said  on  the  subject,  though, 
naturally  enough,  it  held  the  first  place  in  each  person's  thoughts.  It 
might  be  that  fear  of  saying  too  much  kept  them  silent,  and  it  is  well 
for  poor  humanity  when  it  has  so  much  discretion  at  command,  but 
better  still  when  it  has  power  to  use  it  thus  wiselj^. 

Owen  was  as  much  displeased  with  Miss  Blenkinsop  as  with  Esther ; 
he  blamed  the  former  for  being  a  great  help  to  the  animosity  of  the 
Brookses.  He  had  noted  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  she  seemed  to 
lead  them  on  ;  and  not  only  had  they  been  rendered  worse,  but  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Stevenson's  mind  was  also  infected  by  her. 
However  he  kept  all  these  thoughts  and  memories  to  himself,  for  where 
was  the  use,  he  said,  *'  in  giving  poor  Alice  more  trouble  to  think  of.*' 
As  for  Nora,  her  memory  ran  so  far  back,  and  her  hopes  so  far  forward, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  summary  of  either ;  perhaps  among 
the  multipled  variety  of  her  feelings,  sorrow  for  Mrs.  Stevenson's  piti- 
able condition  was  most  predominant. 


CHAPTBB  vn. 

Not  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  a  horseman  was 
seen  approaching  Urrbbeg  at  a  rapid  rate.  On  reaching  the  entrance 
he  pulled  up  his  steed,  and  pausing  for  an  instant,  looked  over  the 
garden-wall,  but  seeing  no  one  (for  the  hour  was  early),  he  dismounted, 
and  fastening  the  bridle-rein  to  a  rail  of  the  gate,  passed  on  to  the 
hall-door.  Here  he  took  a  letter  from  a  side-pocket,  and  turning  it 
M>oat  in  bis  band  curiously,  said,  half  aloud,  **  1  wonder  what  change 

tbk  MW9  wiU  m»k9  m  yrriibegf  )  bop^  fp?  thv  l^ett^i  ^^  wbQ  w\ 
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tell  ?  no  one  bat  the  Brooksea  I'll  be  boand,  for  as  to  tBI  poor  mftbtili 
I  dare  be  ivtrorn  she  knows  nothing  of  it  jet.  My  heaty  cnrse  on  thifi 
for  Brookses,  if  things  go  wrong,  And  I  much  misdoubt  them.  But  whM 
am  I  standing  here  for  and  has  so  much  to  do  ?"  And  so  Mjing  he 
rung  the  bell.  v     . 

The  MacMahons  were  gathered  round  the  breakfast -table  when  the 
aonnd  of  the  bell  (unusual  at  that  earlj  hour}  surprised  them.  Tht 
young  folks  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  at  theilr  parents. 

"  Go,  Mahon,  and  see  what  it  is,**  said  his  father,  in  answer  to 
bis  inquiring  look.  Mahon  needed  no  second  bidding,  he  started  vf 
and  hurried  off. 

In  a  moment  after — "  How  are  you.  Master  Mahon  V*  and  "  Is  thtt 
j^ou,  Shemus  ? — ^what*8  going  on  at  Liscarrol  T*'  wai  heard  by  those 
within. 

"  Liscarrol  I"  exclaimed  Owen.  "What  can  be  the  matter  that  brought 
a  messenger  at  this  early  hour  P* 

He  rose  and  was  leaving  the  room  when  Mahon  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  handing  a  letter,  turned  back  again.  Owen  looked  at  the  missire ; 
it  was  sealed  with  black  wax,  which  bore  the  impress  of  the  Stevenson 
arms,  but  the  address  was  in  a  strange  hand.  He  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"October  12th,  18S— 
"Dbar  MacMahon — As  you  were  aware  of  the  Severe  illness  of  my  aunt, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  terminated  fatally.  She  expired 
about  one  o'clock  to-day.  The  funeral  is  to  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrowk 
subsequent  to  the  reading  of  the  will,  at  which,  as  Mrs.  MacMabon's  reprs^ 
sentative,  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  present.     Excuse  baste,  and 

*'  Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours> 
"LiscarroL'*  *<RoBKaT  St£txiisov. 

Owen  handed  the  letter  to  his  wife,  aud  then  went  to  speak  to  the 
messenger,  but  the  latter  had  gone  with  funeral-cards  to  some  fiiendi 
of  the  deceased  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urrisbeg. 

**  What  do  you  think,  father  ?**  cried  Mahon,  as  he  closed  the  gate; 
"  sure  Robert  Stevenson  knew  nothing  of  his  aunt's  illness  until  bft 
heard  of  her  death.'* 

'*  Is  it  possible  V*  exclaimed  Owen  in  astonishment 

**  So  Shemus  Connellan  told  me,  and  it  was  through  the  Doctor  ha 
heard  it.  The  Brookses  never  mentioned  it  to  him ;  and  when  he 
reached  Liscarrol  on  Monday  evening,  there  was  a  great  battle  between 
him  and  them." 

'•  A  battle !     What  do  you  mean  V* 

"  He  was  very  angry  that  his  aunt's  illness  had  been  kept  secret,  for 
he  would  like  to  have  seen  her  before  she  died ;  so  he  spoke  his  mind 
pretty  freely  to  the  three  ladies.  Miss  Bienkinsop  he^>ed  him,  and 
between  them  there  were  so  many  home  trnths  said,  that  the  Brookses 
grew  violently  enraged,  and  used  language  which  shocked  and  astonished 
Robert  Stevenson.  Shemus  said  the  servants  were  all  standing  in  the 
ball  listening.     Everybody  is  crying  shame  on  the  Brookses  already." 

«'  And  no  wonder/*  said  his  father.    '*  No  wonderv  when  tl^  cottld 
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behiiTe  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  body  o^  tbeir  aunt,  not  jet  cold,  in  the 
same  house  with  them.** 

"  Shemus  said,"  continued  Mahon,  lowering  his  voice,  **  that  no  one 
was  present  when  Mrs.  Stevenson  died  but  Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  two 
daughters  ;  they  had  sent  the  nurse  to  bed,  and  then  locked  themselves 
in.  Several  times  through  the  night  Miss  Blenkinsop  knocked  at  the 
door  and  asked  leave  to  enter,  but  was  denied.  One  time  she  heard  a 
deep  groan,  and  again  great  whispering  and  rustling  of  paper,  and 
walking  throuffh  the  room,  and  opening  and  shutting  of  drawers,  and 
locking  and  unlocking  of  boxes,  &c.    Was  not  that  strange?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  we  must  not  give  credence  to  all  we  hear.  Now  there 
is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Brookses,  and  every  little  thing  is  mag- 
nified or  distorted.  One  cannot  be  sure  that  all  happened  just  as  Shemus 
related  it.'* 

**  But  wait  until  you  hear  the  rest.  When  they  opened  the  door  in 
the  morning  and  called  the  nurse,  they  told  her  that  Mrs.  Stevenson 
had  died  in  the  night,  and  they  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  household,  ak 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  dark.  Nurse  set  up  the  keen  at  once, 
afler  telling  them  they  had  small  thoughts  of  it  when  they  made  so 
much  noise  walking  about  the  room  all  night ;  and  they  were  very 
angry  with  her,  and  wanted  to  turn  her  out  again,  but  she  kept  her 
place  in  spite  of  them.  And  while  they  were  talking,  in  came  Miss 
Blenkinsop.  Shemus  could  not  wait  to  tell  me  any  more,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it — the  rest  would  surely  be  worth  hearing." 

**  I  think  you  heard  enough  of  the  sort,'*  said  his  father,  gravely. 
**  Even  the  half  is  too  bad  to  believe." 

y  They  entered  the  house  in  silence.  Mrs.  MacMahon  had  retired  to 
another  apartment,  whither  Owen  followed  her,  and  Mahon  sat  down 
to  finbh  his  breakfast,  and  unbosom  himself  to  Nora. 

"  God  bless  you,  Owen,  and  send  you  safe  back,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
lytahon  to  her  husband,  as  he  was  setting  off  on  his  journey  to  Liscarrol. 

*'  Shall  I  be  richer  or  poorer  when  I  come  back,  do  you  think  ?" 

**  Bring  back  your  own  honest  and  upright  heart,  Owen,  and  you 
never  can  be  poor,"  replied  his  wife  fondly. 

"  It  would  be  well,  though,  if  I  could  bring  you  something  more,** 
returned  Owen. 

"You  can  give  me  nothing  I  value  so  highly,*'  said  Mrs.  MacMahon. 
**  I  expect  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  this  journey,  Owen ;  on  the 
contrary,  everything  leads  me  to  suppose  that  any  hopes  in  which  we 
indulged  are  vain ;  but  God's  will  be  done  !'* 

"  Amen !"  said  Owen,  and  tenderly  embracing  his  wife,  he  departed. 

On  reaching  Liscarrol,  MacMahon  found  Robert  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Christie,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  Brookses,  and  Doctor  Pratt, 
whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  llobert  Stevenson,  already  assembled,  and, 
as  he  "was  informed,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Colman.  He  was 
scarcely  seated  when  this  gentleman  appeared ;  and  afler  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  Mr.  Christie,  who  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  if 
he  had  been  remembered  by  his  late  relative,  ninted  that  time  was, 
wearing  on,  and  mumbled  out  something  about  proceeding  to  business, 
tpoh  which  Mr.  St^ven'soi^  arose,  pulled  the  bell,  and  sent  to  beg  the. 
j^todadcl  of  Mirii*  6rook»*  This  !ad^  eooo  appeared^  accompanied  b^ 
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her  two  daogfatera  Esther  and  Rosamund,  dad  in  deep  numrmog,  Ae 
first  and  last  holding  handkerchiefs  to  their  fiices.  Esther  approadu^ 
the  tahle,  and  laying  a  desk  upon  it,  sat  down  at  a  short  distance,  while 
Rohert  Stevenson,  who  had  not  seen  this  moTement,  asked  Colman  to 
produce  the  will. 

*'  I  have  no  will  of  your  late  aunt's/'  he  replied,  apparentlj  surprised 
at  the  demand. 

Everyone  but  Owen  looked  at  the  speaker  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

**  No  will!"  cried  all  save  the  Brookses  and  MacMabon,  for  the  &ct  ms 
already  well  known  to  both. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Robert  Stevenson,  "  I  understood  that  you  wen 
the  legal  adviser  of  my  late  auntf ' 

"And  so  I  was." 

*^  And  that  she  gave  her  last  will  and  testament  into  your  possessbn?* 

"  She  certainly  did  eive  me  a  will  which  I  myself  drew  up,  and  had 
signed  and  sealed ;  and  understood  at  the  time  (three  months  ago)  it 
was  the  last  she  intended  to  make." 

Here  Colman  hesitated,  and  looked  towards  the  Brookses,  but  the 
handkerchiefs  were  not  withdrawn  by  either  mother  or  daughter,  and 
Esther  looked  quite  unconsdous  of  the  presence  or  voice  of  any  one. 
Stevenson  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  the  speaker  continued — 

**  About  a  month  since  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Miss  Rosamund  Brooks 
called  for  the  will,  which,  of  course,  1  gave  up,  and  that's  all  I  know  of 
the  matter." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Stevenson.  "Mrs.  Brooks, 
may  I  ask  for  an  explanation  from  you  V* 

There  was  a  movement  of  the  handkerchief,  but  no  voice  eame  from 
beneath  it,  and  Miss  Esther  took  upon  herself  to  reply. 

"  I  believe  you  will  find  my  aunt  s  will  in  that  desk,"  pointing  to  the 
one  she  had  laid  on  the  table.  Colman  shook  his  head  and  looked  at 
MacMahon,  and  the  latter,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  sensibly  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Christie 
"  looked  unutterable  thinffs  "  full  in  the  face  of  Miss  Esther  Brooks ; 
but  she  bore  and  returned  his  looks  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  im- 
perturbable coolness.  Owen  sat  a  little  apart,  and  in  such  a  situation 
as  enabled  him  to  have  a  view  of  the  movements  of  every  one  at  a  single 
glance.  He  saw  that,  with  the  exception  of  Colman  and  himsdf,  who, 
by  their  previous  conversation  on  the  subject,  had  been  prepared  for  the 
event,  all  were  surprised  and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  tne  Brookses. 
Even  Dr.  Pratt  elevated  hb  eyebrows  at  the  last  observation  of  Esther. 
To  this  Robert  Stevenson  had  made  no  reply ;  but  tummff  to  the  table, 
lifted  a  key  laid  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  applying  it  to  the  lode, 
opened  it.  Full  in  front,  and  the  first  thing  to  meet  the  eyes,  was  a 
bit  of  paper  folded  square.  This  he  was  about  to  put  aside,  when 
Esther,  who  was  intently  watching  him,  exclaimed — "  I  believe  that  is 
the  document  you  want." 

"  This  r  cried  Stevenson,  holding  up  the  paper  to  the  view  of  eveiT 
one—"  Thi$  my  aunt's  wiU  I" 

A  murmur  or  divcontent  nui  through  the  room,  and  all  eyes  wer« 
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bad  better  read,  it  as  there  is  no  otber ;"  and  Robert  Stevenson,  pausing 
an  instant  in  thought,  banded  it  to  Mr.  Colman. 

The  latter  looked  at  it  attentively.  It  was  a  leaf  of  common  letter 
paper,  torn  from  its  fellow,  as  the  jagged  edges  sufficiently  proclaimed, 
and  contained  only  a  few  lines,  penned,  if  one  might  judge  of  the  labour 
by  the  execution,  with  great  difficulty.  In  some  parts  the  writing  was 
almost,  and  in  others  quite,  illegible.  He  hemmed  two  or  three  times, 
shook  his  head  as  his  eyes  ran  down  the  leaf,  and  with  a  contracted 
brow  read,  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  follows : — 

** '  I,  Christian  Stevenson,  do  will  and  bequeath  to  Rosamund  Brooks 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds ;  also  her  choice  of  the  ■  ■  '  [^Her^ 
Mr.  Colman  paused  and  looked  closely  at  the  sheet.']  *  1  cannot  make  it 
out,*  be  said. 

'^Tbe  household  linen,"  observed  Esther  Brooks. 

''  Thank  you,  Miss  Esther,  I  believe  you  are  right*'  He  continued — 

**  *  The  household  linen ;  and  to  Robert  Stevenson  my  carriage.  I 
also  give  to  each  of  my  servants  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  to  Miss 
Blenkinsop  thirty  pounds/ 

'<  Ton  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Colman,"  exclaimed  Esther  Brooks  abruptly, 
**  it  is  twenty  pounds." 

"Upon  my  word.  Miss  Esther,**  said  Colman,  "you  seem  well 
acauainted  with  the  contents  of  this  paper ;  so  well,'*  he  added  emphati- 
cally, "that  one  might  suppose  you  had  written  it  yourself,  only 
that  the  penmanship  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  our  old 
friend." 

Esther's  face  grew  paler  than  its  wont,  and  her  lips  and  eyebrows 
quivered  with  suppressed  emotion ;  but  she  merely  observed,  coldly, 
•'You  had  better  finish  it." 

Mr.  Colman  bowed. 

"  *  And  to  Miss  Blenkinsop  twenty  pounds  for  a  ring.  And  I  will 
that  my  niece  Christian  Christie  be  residuary  legatee.'  " 

Colman  gravely  handed  the  paper  to  Robert  Stevenson,  saying,  "  It 
is  a  strange  document,  and  very  unlike  your  aunt." 

"  Yes,  very  fbreisn  to  the  wishes  expressed  not  so  long  ago  as  to  be 
forgotten,'*  replied  the  latter  gentleman. 

"  May  I  ask  Mr.  Colman  if  he  has  read  it  all  ?" 

'*Ml,  Doctor  Pratt." 

Robert  Stevenson  held  it  towards  him,  and  the  Doctor,  after  scruti- 
nising it  carefully,  said,  "  I  am  convinced  Mrs.  Stevenson  never  wrote 
this  of  her  own  accord ;  and  whoever  was  her  dictator  has  little  reason 
for  satisfaction." 

Here  he  looked  angrily  at  Esther. 

"  At  all  events,'*  observed  Robert  Stevenson,  "  my  aunt  must  have 
forgotten  all  respect  for  herself,  and  those  about  her  what  would  be 
yoL.  Ill,  2  K 
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doe  to  her  memory  heretfter,  when  tbe  wrote,  or  they  eoimteiii^^ 
a  production  as  tMs  P*    And  he  indignantly  tossed  the  paper  aside. 
Colman  took  it  up. 

^  **  I  know/'  he  said,  **  that  in  her  proper  will — the  one  she  had 
tp^fea  to  my  charge  and  afterwards  withdrew — there  was  handsosM 
provision  made  for  some  relations  ahont  whom  she  had  always  ez* 
pressed  herself  exceedingly  anxious,  and  for  whom  1  know  she  had  a 
sincere  affSection." 

Here  the  speaker  glanced  towards  MacMahon. 

'*  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  her  original  intentions  were  not  carried 
ont.  There  were  also  others/'  he  continned,  looking  at  Doctor  Pratt, 
**  whom  she  had  not  forgotten.  Do  you  mean  to  kt  this  docaoMBt 
pass  for  a  legal  one?*'  he  added,  taming  abruptly  to  Mr.  Stcreoaoa, 
"  or  will  you  dispute  it  ?" 

*'  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  course,  I  suppose  f' 

*'  Very  little — scaroe  any." 

**  I  can  vouch  for  it,"  observed  Doctor  Pratt,  "  that  Mrs.  Stevenson 
was  not  in  her  right  mind  when  she  wrote  tlds  so-called  wiQ — it,  in- 
deed, she  ever  did/' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  recoUecting  himself. 

**•  You  think,  then,  that  my  aunt  was  unable  to  pen  this  of  hersdf  T 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  Doctor  positively.  **  I  know  that  for  the 
last  three  weeks  of  her  life  she  scarcely  knew  one  person  from  another, 
and  part  of  the  time  she  was  totally  unaware  of  what  was  goii^  on 
about  her — nay,  even  of  her  own  identity." 

"  How  do  you  know.  Dr.  Pratt  !**  said  Miss  Esther  Brooks,  whoie 
voice  trembled  with  a  passion  yet  admirably  well  controlled,  *'  that  iny 
aunt  did  not  write  that  paper  a  month  ago  f  There  is  no  date  you  viU 
observe." 

**  Praiseworthy  finesse,"  whispered  Colman  to  MacMahon. 

The  latter  made  no  reply.  His  disgust  at  the  selfish  and  artfnl  cen- 
duct  of  the  Brookses  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  Mt  in  his  iniKOSt  heart 
that  he  would  not  change  places  with  any  one  of  them  for  the  wealth 
of  worlds. 

"  Miss  Esther  Brooks'  knowledge  goes  far  beyond  my  observaUon,* 
said  the  Doctor  ironically,  bowing  to  the  lady ;  "  I  cannot  bni  admire 
it,  however  obtained." 

"  This  might  be  set  aside,"  said  Robert  Stevenson,  who  had  lifted 
the  paper,  and  was  turning  it  about  in  his  fingers  musingly ;  "  but 
would  it  be  worth  while  ?  What  do  yon  say,  MacMahon  ? '  WiO 
you  und^tske  to  break  this  will  ?'* 

Owen  smiled  as  he  replied,  **  It  would  not  suit  me  to  be  at  expeasa 
without  some  hopes  of  profit.  There  can  be  none  here,  as  withoat 
doubt  the  real  will  was  destroyed  ere  this  document  saw  the  light." 

*'  True,"  said  Ck>lman  ;  and  he  looked  at  Esther  Brookes,  bat  a^ 
tually  shuddered  at  beholding  the  gleam  of  malignant  satisfaction  that 
lighted  up  her  features  as  her  eyes  rested  on  MacMahon. 

^  "  Then  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  done  V  inquired  Doctor  Pratt,  in  a 
disappointed  tone. 

"  1  fear  not,"  replied  Mr.  Stevenson  despo&diagly. 

'<  Qentlemea,"  exdauned  Colmaa*  '' if  any  of  you  wish  to  act  aaid^ 
this  dooament,  I  shall  gladly  give  you  every  aid  in  my.pevci^  vithMt 
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&t  or  reward,  but  only  from  the  pure  love  of  justice*  tad  a  reaeoaable 
hatred  of  its  opposite." 

"  My  dearColman,''  said  Owen,  **  you  are  too  generons.  For  myself, 
I  cannot  eooaeientiously  accept  of  your  great  kindness  ;  for  though  I  do 
not  doubt  your  success,  yet,  as  I  could  not  be  benefitted  by  it,  it  wo«ld 
seem  to  me  like  an  act  of  mean  rcTenge.*' 

**  To«  are  nght»  my  dear  fellow  ;  lam  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  own 
it— you  are  quite  right."  And  Mr.  Colman  looked  very  much  as  if  ha 
wisbed  for  the  moment  that  his  friend  was  less  sorupoloas,  or  possessed 
less  virtue. 

It  is  irafpossible  to  si^  how  {bt  the  conversation  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, had  not  the  sound  of  wheels  brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion. 
One  vehide  aftar  another  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  presently  the  hearse, 
wkh  its  £our  dark-plumed  horses,  stood  before  it«  The  hour  appointed 
tor  the  funeral  had  arrived,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  her  own 
tenantry,  were  come  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  late  mistress  of 
liscarroL 

Robert  Stevenson  arose,  aaying,  "  We  had  better  adjourn  to  the 
Weak&st-table  ;  our  friends  are  gathering  fast,'*  and,  bowing  towards 
the  ladies,  he  led  the  way.     Mr.  Christie  followed^ 

**  It  is  hard  to  pait  from  agreeable  company,"  said  Mr.CTolman,  in  a 
dtfobtfttl  tone. 

Doctor  Pratt  smiled  one  of  his  blsndest  smiles.  ^*  Perhaps,"  he  ob* 
served,  ^*  as  Miss  Esther  Brooks  is  so  obliging,  she  will  frivour  you 
with  her  society  a  little  longer,  if  you  ask  her." 

**  I  don't  doubt  her  willingness  to  serve  a  friend,"  replied  Colman.    ; 

**  That  would  be  little  short  of  heresy,  after  the  proofs  we  have  just 
bad  to  the  contrary,"  said  the  Doctor,  retiring. 

Esther  deigned  no  reply,  but  the  smile  with  which  she  returned  th« 
parting  bow  of  MacMahon  was  so  triumphant,  that  Mr.  Colman  could 
scarcely  contain  himself.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but,  placing  his 
friend's  arm  within  his  own,  they  withdrew  together,  leaving  the  Brookses 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  companionsliip,  and  the  reflections 
naturally  suggested  by  the  conversation  of  the  morning. 

''  It  is  plain,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Colman,  in  a  low  voice,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hall ;  "  so  plain,  that  we  cannot  doubt  to  whom  you 
sre  indebted  for  the  loss  of  your  legacy.  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
tiling  a  fair  trial  by  law." 

"  No,  no,  Colman,  do  not  tempt  me,"  replied  Owen  sadly,  but  firmly ; 
**  I  would  have  no  peace  hereafter  did  I  yield  now.  God  forgive  those 
who  have  wronged  me  I  And  oh,  my  Grod !"  he  added  earnestly,  look? 
ing  upwards,  "  watdi  over  me  that  I  sin  not." 

Colman  pressed  his  hand ;  he  said  no  more,  but  his  heart  was  di- 
vided between  indignation  and  sympathy. 

Miss  Blenkinsop  met  them  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  looking 
flushed  and  angry.  She  had  just  heard  from  Mr.  Stevenson  the  con- 
tents  of  the  wiU. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  M'Mabon,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, 
**yon  and  I  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  legacies  this  morning." 

Owen  was  in  no  humour  to  answer  her  remarks,  but  bis  companion 
replied  quietly — **  Tou,  at  least,  Miss  Blenkinsop,  have  every  reason  to 
hsssttsfied." 
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^  "Satisfied!**   she  repeated  indignantly  ;  "I  wonder    at  you,  Mr. 
Colman." 

The  latter  interrupted  her — "  I  heseech  you,  Miss  Blenkinsop,  to 
lower  your  voice,  it  will  only  attract  the  observation  of  others." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  care  who  hears  f  What  I  am  saying  I  would 
say  before  the  king,  and  that  is  just '* 

**  Pray,  pray,  Miss  Blenkinsop,  say  no  more,'*  whispered  Colman, 
who  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  as  he  noticed  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
assembly  turned  upon  him,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
lady. 

^*  But  I  shall  say  more,  Mr.  Colman ;  for  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to 
mention  what  I  know,  as  well  as  what  I  suspect.*' 

"Well,  well,"  observed  Colman,  soothingly,  for  he  knew  the  violence 
of  her  temper,  and  had  the  horror  of  some  fearful  explosion  before  his 
eyes,  "let  us  talk  over  it  quietly  among  ourselves  first,  and  then  we 
can  judge  what  is  to  be  done." 

Miss  Blenkinsop  looked  gratified,  and  leading  him,  withM'Mahon,  to 
a  side-table  apart  from  the  company,  and  heaping  their  plates  with 
viands,  she  proceeded  to  open  her  mind  to  them.  A  strange  mind  it 
was,  and  if  the  suspicions  were  startling,  much  more  so  were  the  facts. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  the  real  will  was  burned?"  said  Mr.  Colman, 
in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Miss  Blenkinsop*8 — "  burned  upon  the 
night  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  decease  ?" 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  replied — "lam  not  prepared  to 
positively  affirm  so  much  as  that ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  and 
saw,  and  you  mav  draw  your  own  conclusions.  For  my  part,  I  think 
the  inference  is  plain  enough." 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  but  seeing  her  hearers  were  all  attentioDt 
she  lowered  her  voice  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

**  For  several  days  previous  to  Mrs.  Stevenson's  death,  I  was  confined 
to  my  own  room  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  from  which  I  hate 
not  yet  recovered.  On  that  very  I  day  left  it  to  make  personal  inquiries 
of  the  old  lady  herself  concerning  her  state,  or  at  least,  if  she  was  not 
able  to  give  me  an  answer,  I  would  see  her  and  judge  by  my  own  eyes ; 
for  1  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  reply  when  I  sent  a  message,  and  I 
was  uneasy  on  many  accounts.  I  walked  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Steven- 
son's apartment — there  was  a  stir  within  which  ceased  immediately  on 
knocking.  I  waited  a  while,  tapped  again,  and  then  steps  approached, 
and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Brooks  demanded  who  was  there.  I  stated  my 
errand,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  declared  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  asleep,  and 
she  would  not  disturb  her.  I  went  away,  but  returned  towards  evening 
with  no  better  success.  Determining  to  go  again  at  night,  I  vowed 
within  myself  that  if  I  received  the  same  reply  a  third  time,  they  should 
dearly  rue  it ;  and  so  they  shall.  I'll  expose  them  through  the  whole 
country."  Here  Miss  Blenkinsop  compressed  her  lips  firmly,  and 
looked  fully  determined  to  do  as  she  threatened.  "Well,  gentlemen, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  sick-room  when  I  met  the  nurse ;  and,  quite 
surprised  to  see  her  at  that  hour,  for  it  was  ten  o'clock,  I  asked  her 
where  she  was  going,  or  was  her  mistress  worse  ?  She  replied  that  in- 
deed Mrs.  Stevenson  was  bad  enough,  but  Mrs.  Brooks  had  sent  her 
(the  nurse)  to  take  a  little  rest,  for  she  thought  she  needed  it.  *  And 
who  is  with  Mrs.  Stevenspn?*  I  asked.    *Mrs.  Broojcs  and  b«r  two 
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daughters,*  said  she.  '  I  donht  they  are  makiDg  themselves  too  husj/  I 
remarked.  Nurse  looked  grave  and  walked  down  stairs,  while  I  returned 
again  to  my  apartment.  I  am  making  my  story  very  long,  Mr.  Colman, 
but  I  can't  help  it." 

''Prav  proceed/'  said  Colman,  deeply  interested.  Miss  Blenkinsop 
resumed — 

"When  I  thought  all  was  quiet,  I  issued  forth,  and  walking  on  tip- 
toe,  sofUy  approached  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  and  stood  to  listen  ere 
I  ventured  to  make  my  presence  known.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
voices  within,  hut  too  low  to  distinguish  anything  that  was  said.  Then 
steps  passed  stealthily  to  aud  fro — then  I  heard  a  rattling  of  keys,  and 
presently  several  hoxes  and  drawers  were  unlocked,  and  locked  again. 
Then  I  heard  a  rustling  of  paper,  and  a  voice  I  could  not  mistake  ex- 
claimed, in  a  raised  tone,  *  Well,  here  it  is  as  last.'  A  moan  came  from 
the  sick  hed,  and  then  followed  a  dead  silence.  I  began  to  grow  ner« 
Tous,  and  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  go  away.  However,  I  screwed 
up  my  courage,  and  had  raised  my  hand  to  knock,  when  a  strong  smell 
of  burning  paper  reached  me,  and  the  same  voice  said,  '  That  will  do— 
fire  tells  no  tales.*  '  But  if  it's  found  out  7'  said  another.  '  Psha  1' 
was  the  reply.  A  dreadful  suspicion  took  possession  of  me.  I  knew 
those  who  had  turned  away  the  nurse  were  capable  of  any  act  to  forward 
their  own  views.  I  peeped  through  the  key-hole,  but  could  only  see  a 
figure  stooping  over  the  fire.  I  knocked — a  low  whisper  followed,  then 
a  quick  step  went  in  the  direction  of  the  dressing-room,  and  another 
came  to  the  door  at  which  I  stood.  *  You  cannot  be  half  rested  yet, 
nurscy'  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Esther  Brooks ;  '  go  and  take  another 
sleep.'  '  I  am  not  the  nurse,'  said  I,  *  I  am  Miss  Blenkinsop,  and  I 
have  come  to  see  Mrs.  Stevenson.'  '  Then,  Miss  Blenkinsop,  you  may 
go  back  again,  for  you  shan't  see  Mrs.  Stevenson  to-night  l'  cried  Miss 
Esther,  in  an  angry  voice.  I  insisted  upon  obtaining  an  entrance ;  she 
resolutely  refused— one  angry  word  brought  on  another,  but  I  was  at 
last  obliged  to  retire,  taking  care  though  to  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind 
about  the  unlocking  of  boxes  and  burning  of  papers.  Early  next  morn- 
ing I  heard  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  died  in  the  night,  and  during  the 
nurse's  absence.     Now,  Mr.  Colman,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  V* 

'•  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  I  ever  heard  ;  but,  my  dear 
Miss  Blenkinsop,  I  advise  you  to  beware  to  whom  you  relate  it.  If  it 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  Brookses  you  may *' 

'*  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  does  not  reach  them  again  and  again ; 
they  have  deprived  me  of  more  than  they  will  give  me,  and  I  am  de- 
termined the  whole  country  shall  ring  with  their  conduct.  I'll  make  it 
too  hot  to  hold  them." 

Colman  knew  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  the  point  with  an  angry 
person,  but  he  was  saved  all  reply  by  a  general  movement  of  the  com- 
pany, and  a  call  to  MacMahon  from  Robert  Stevenson.  This  was  to 
take  his  place  at  the  funeral. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  much  longer,  especially  as  the 
main  interest  of  the  tale  is  over.  But,  as  it  is  probable  there  may 
exist  a  desire  to  learn  the  afler  fate  of  some  of  the  principal  persons 
who  have  figured  in  these  pages,  a  few  words  are  added* 
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Miss  BlenkiDsop  faithfully  fulfilled  her  promise  to  Mr.  Colnun  on 
the  memorable  morning  of  the  faneral.  She  really  did  make  the  ooontrj 
too  hot  to  hold  the  Brookses.  Her  story  was  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  until  it  received  so  many  additions,  that  its  questionable  if  she 
herself  would  have  recognised  it  had  she  heard  it  again.  They  in  return, 
were  not  backwards  in  retaliating,  and  many  tales  became  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  told  little  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Blenkinsop. 

Nora  and  Mahon  were  sadly  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  their  ex- 
pectations ;  but  youth  is  happily  the  season  of  hope,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  better  times  with  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  suited  to  their  age. 

As  for  MacMahon  himself,  though  he  deeply  felt  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  Brookses,  yet  he  never  regretted  his  non-acceptation  of  the  of&r 
ftiade  by  Mr.  Colman.  Times  were  often  bard  enough,  and  as  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  grew  up,  they  were  obliged  to  separate, 
and  seek  other  homes.  But  in  these  homes  the  Eye  that  never  sleeps 
watches  over  them,  and  the  Hand  that  never  wearies  is  stretched  oat  to 
guide  them ;  and  while  the  wealth  of  the  Brookses  brought  with  it 
nothing  but  continual  mortification,  joined  to  many  bitter  remembrances, 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  MacMahons  took  nothing  from  their 
respectability  or  their  worth. 

And  thus  it  always  is,  if  we  watch  the  course  of  events  with  a  carefol 
eye  :  for  human  nature  has  still  this  one  characteristic  of  the  Divine, 
that  it  loves  justice.  And  though  we  know  that  Divine  retribution  does 
not  at  once  overtake  the  wicked  in  this  life,  yet  enough  happens  to 
prove  that  it  only  slumbers  for  a  while. 

Mrs.  Brooks's  favourite  son,  after  a  short  career  of  extravagance^ 
perished  of  disease  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  Rosamund,  who  had  often 
declared  she  would  never  unite  her  fkte  with  any  man  who  could  not 
keep  a  carriage  for  her,  held  to  her  resolution,  and  married  one  who  bad 
a  great  many.  She  thought  him  a  Spanish  gentleman,  but  he  tamed 
but  to  be  only  an  inn-keeper.  This  was  as  great  a  blow  to  her  mother 
as  to  herself  In  short,  the  family  did  not  thrive  on  their  gains. 
The  cry  of  the  needy  had  gone  up  and  was  heard ;  and  that  one  evil 
deed,  with  its  consequences,  was  evermore  like  a  doud  between  them 
and  heaven. 

A.d«s.ir. 
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Ws  suppose  that  there  has  been  within  the  experience  of  living  men  no 
other  individual  on  whose  career,  or  at  ^ny  rale,  a  portion  of  it,  sueh 
mighty  and  intimate  interests  have  depended,  as  there  have  on  the  life 
or  death,  the  success  or  the  failure,  of  Henry  Havelock  within  the  last 
few  months ;  and  that  this  was  felt  to  be  so  was  manifest^  for  in  aH 
this  land  there  was  no  name  so  constantly  on  men's  lips,  not  only  in 
conversation,  but  iu  prayer,  as  his  was.  Did  a  man  meet  his  fellow  in 
the  street,  there  was  no  question  asked  and  answered  with  greater 
earnestness  than  "How  was  Havelock  getting  on?*'  and  afterwards 
"  How  was  Havelock  holding  out?''  and  doubtless  his  name,  thus  pre- 
sent in  all  hearts,  rose  in  prayer  from  as  many  of  them  as  prayed  at  all 
in  Christian  Britain. 

God  who  raised  him  up  for  ns,  and  employed  him  in  the  noble  cause 
which  centred  all  England's  gaze  upon  him,  has  seen  fit  that  in  the 
£esh  he  should  never  be  seen  of  his  countrymen,  to  receive  the  demon- 
strations of  a  nation  s  gratitude  and  admiration  ;  and  the  justice  ren- 
dered to  him  by  the  aristocrats  in  power  at  the  time  was  so  tardy  as  to 
have  been  well  nigh  too  late  altogether.  It  was  in  the  last  letter  which 
be  ever  wrote  that  he  mentions  the  receipt  of  newspapers  announcing 
his  elevation  to  the  commandership  of  the  Bath  ;  *'  though,"  he  pre- 
sently adds,  *'  I  do  not  after  all  see  my  elevation  in  the  Gazette,  but 
Sir  Colin  addresses  me  as  Sit  Henry  Havelock."  This  slight  and  un- 
snbstantial  instalment  of  what  England  would  do  for  him  was  not  too 
soon.  In  a  few  more  days  he  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and 
was  alike  beyond  and  indifferent  to  what  men  could  say  of  him.  It  is 
however  led  for  us,  as  a  people,  to  cherish  his  memory,  though  hardly 
shall  we  indiridually  follow  his  example.  Such,  then,  being  the  relation 
filled  by  Havelock,  or  rather  by  his  memory,  towards  our  masses,  it  was 
evident  that  no  publication  would  better  chime  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  these  islands  than  one  which  told  of  Havelock — how  he 
lived  and  how  he  died. 

By  the  preface  of  the  little  work  which  is  at  present  nnder  our 
BOtice,  we  perceive  that  it  pretends  to  be  little  more  than  a  stop-gap,  if 
we  may  use  the  colloquialism,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  more  ample 
memoir  of  its  illustrious  subject,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  shall 
.  appear.  Moreover,  Mr.  Brock's  book  distinctly  professes  to  have 
*'  special  reference  to  the  religious  character  of  the  deceased  Gkneml," 
and  purports  to  let  the  world  know  "  how  good  as  well  as  how  great  a 
man  he  was  whose  loss  we  so  unfeignedly  deplore,"  a  man  whom  Lord 
Hardinge  designated  as  "every  inch  a  soldier,  and  every  inch  a 
Christian." 

Henry  Havelock,  then,  we  learn  from  his  own  papers,  was  born  at 
Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  in  April,  1795,  which 

*  «<  A  Bioffraphical  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  E.C.B."  By  the  Bar. 
W.  Brock.    London:  Nisbet  and  Co.>  21  Bemers-street. 
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would  make  him  have  been  about  sixty-three  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
At  the  early  age  of  six,  he  and  his  brother  William,  who  was  two  jetrs 
older  than  himself,  and  who  afterwards  fell  in  a  cavalry  action  in  the 
Punjaub,  in  1843,  went  to  school  at  Dartford  in  Kent,  near  to  which 
place  their  father,  who  had  been  employed  in  ship-building  and  com- 
merce, had  purchased  a  place  called  Ingress.  Of  this  father  Havelock 
says : — 

*'  My  father,  William  Havelock,  descended  from  a  family  which  formerly 
resided  at  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  hin^eif  born  at  Goisboroogb, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  his  first  improvem^  of  fortune  at  Sunderland  he  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  John  Carter,  a  conveyancer  of  Stockton-on.Tee% 
whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  William  Ettrick,  Esq.,  of  liifjd  Barnes,  near 
Sunderland,  a  man  of  ancient  family,  and  landed  property  in  the  Coaoty  of 
Durham,  which  had  belonged  to  it  for  many  generations.*' 

During  the  four  years  or  so  that  he  remained  at  school  at  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's, he  frequently  evinced  the  qualities  of  cool  judgment,  calculation, 
and  forethought,  together  with  an  amount  of  fearlessness  at  which 
his  father  was  surprised.  **  Were  you  not  frightened  ?"  said  his  father 
to  him  one  day,  **  when  you  fell  off  that  tree  just  now  1"  "  No ;  I 
had  too  much  else  to  do  to  be  frightened.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
the  bird's  eggs."  This  story  reminds  us  forcibly  of  some  of  those 
which  we  read  of  the  young  Nelson.  This  constitutional  courage  wu 
always  Havelock's,  but  could  hardly  have  borne  him  through  the  ex- 
periences with  which  his  future  was  fraught,  had  it  not  been  fortified  by 
that  courage,  bom  of  faith,  in  an  overruling  Providence,  so  that  he  wu 
not  "  afraid  for  the  arrow  thatflieth  by  day,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness." 

His  next  step  in  life  was  his  removal  to  Charterhouse  School,  when 
he  was  a  little  more  than  nine  years  old.  Here  he  became  the  com- 
panion of  several  boys,  whose  future  was  to  be  distinguished  in  several 
walks  of  life,  himself  destined  to  achieve  as  brilliant  success  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  bequeath  to  old  Charterhouse  as  proud  a  boast,  as  any  of 
them. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  Havelock  was  distinguished  for  a 
habit  thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  and  which  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  constitutional  gravity  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the  young,  and 
mistake  for  a  symptom  of  a  thoughtful  disposition,  while  at  best  it  is 
hut  a  musing  one,  and  is  as  different  from  the  former  as  random 
scribbling  is  from  careful  drawing.  Somehow  the  boy  had  got  hold  of 
the  question  whether  his  faculties  were  given  to  him  to  be  exercised  only 
in  this  fleeting  world,  and  for  a  limited  lifetime,  or  whether  there  were 
not  a  grander  hereafter,  for  which  he  had  better  fit  himself  before  it  should 
be  thrust  upon  him.  Accordingly,  braving  the  taunts  and  scoffs  of 
his  schoolfellows  generally,  he  and  two  or  three  others  established  a 
little  prayer-society  among  themselves,  praying  and  reading  sermons  to 
each  other  in  one  of  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Charterhouse. 

On  leaving  school,  it  was  the  original  intention  of  his  parents  that 
Havelock  should  adopt  the  Bar  as  his  profession,  and  in  1814  he  became 
a  mipil  of  Chitty's.  Talfourd  was  fellow-clerk  with  him— the  good 
Talfourd,  who  died  on  the  bench  but  the  other  day,  *'  right  eloquently 
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pleading  for  greater  sympathy  between  rich  and  poor,  whilst  for  his 
fellow-student  it  was  reserved  to  die  in  camp  at  Lucknow,  exhausted  by 
his  exertions  in  relieving  helpless  women  and  children  from  disgrace 
and  death :" — 

**  Bat  with  the  law  Havelock  was  not  destined  to  become  familiar.  In 
the  year  in  which  his  mother  died  (1810)>  his  brother  William  entered  the 
army,  and  commenced  his  active  career  at  the  battle  on  the  Coa.  Ihis  cir- 
cumstance drew  Henry*8  attention  again  towards  military  pursuits;  and 
when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  in  1815,  'he  yielded,'  as  he  says,  *to 
the  military  propensities  of  his  race,'  by  asking  his  brother  to  get  him  a  com- 
mission forthwith. 

"  There  was  however  some  delay,  but  having  greatly  distingubhed  himself 
at  Waterloo,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Altem,  his  brother — described  by  his 
superior  officer  as  *  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  officers  of  the  British  service ' 
—became  a  more  influential  man,  and  he  at  once  exerted  himself  on  Henry's 
behalf.  About  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  '  Henry  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  the  95th.'  " 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  bird-nesting  adventure  told  above,  Havelock's 
own  tastes  indicated  a  bias  towards  arms.     We  are  told  that — 

*'  He  was  a  ^reat  reader  at  this  time  of  all  papers  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands  relatmg  to  military  affairs.  With  the  movements  of  Napole9n  he 
made  himself  familiar,  and  evinced  such  tendencies  towards  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  that  his  mother  apprehended  the  disappointment  of  her  project  of 
educating  him  for  the  law." 

He  appears  especially  to  have  had  a  genius,  at  any  rate  a  taste,  for 
military  strategy  and  generalship  : — 

''  Having  thus  entered  the  army,  he  gave  his  whole  soul  up  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  read  every  military  memoir  and  history  within  his  reach.  His 
laid  in  a  rich  store  of  information  for  his  future  guidance.  He  became  fami- 
liar with  every  memorable  battle  and  siege  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and 
examined  the  detail  and  the  result  of  every  movement  in  the  field  with  the 
eye  of  a  soldier.  Frequently  has  he  delighted  hb  friends  in  India  by  fighting 
over  again  the  actions  of  Blenheim  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  other  memorable 
battles  of  Marlborough  and  Napoleon,  calling  up  from  memory  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  each  division  of  the  contending  forces,  and  tracing  on 
paper  their  successive  movements,  till  he  came  to  the  critical  movement 
which,  in  his  opinion,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  His  great  aim  was  to 
master  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  always  affirmed  to  be  unal- 
terable, and  which  no  general  could  neglect  without'  risk  of  failure.  The 
history  of  our  own  military  achievements  became  perfectly  familiar  to  hira, 
and  he  could  refer  from  memory  to  the  services  of  every  British  regiment  in 
the  Army  List.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  serve  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  constantly  adding  to  his  stock  of  observation  and  know- 
ledge. In  1821,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  never  failed  to 
vbit  and  examine  the  fields  on  which  great  actions  had  been  fought." 

He  did  not  continue  long  with  the  gallant  95th,  being  transferred  to 
the  13th  Light  Infantry  on  their  augmentation,  and  with  them,  in 
January,  1823,  Havelock  embarked  for  India.  **  It  was  his  own  choice 
to  serve  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  he  had  fitted  himself  for  Indian 
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lerrice  br  studying  Hindostanee  and  Perabo  under  Dr.  Oildirisl  in 
London,  before  he  left."  While  at  sea  it  was  that  the  mee  of  Ood 
▼isited  him,  satisfactorilj,  completely,  effectually.  As  Mr.  Brock  has 
it,  "  Havelock,  like  Cornelius,  was  a  devout  man,  and  one  who  prayed  to 
God  alway  ;  but  he  needed  more  instruction  about  the  perfect  freenesi 
of  saWation,  or,  at  least,  a  clearer  conception  of  his  own  welcome  to  the 
immediate  participation  of  all  that  Christ  had  lived  and  died  to  pro- 
cure." And  even  as  Cornelius's  prayer  was  heard  and  Peter  sent  to  him, 
so  Havelock  found  on  board  the  transport  an  apostle  to  clear  away  hit 
doubts,  and  to  let  in  light  upon  the  dark  places — this  was  Lieutenant 
James  Grardner  of  his  own  regiment ;  and  he  **  was,"  we  are  told,  **  moil 
influential  in  leading  Havelock  to  make  public  avowal,  by  hia  works,  of 
Christianity  in  earnest." 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  Havelock  at  once  set  about  working  for  that 
Master  whose  service  he  had  chosen  to  enter.  Finding  it  perfect 
freedom,  he  was  not  the  kind  of  Christian  to  sit  with  clasped  hands 
and  upturned  eye,  crying,  '«  Lord,  Lord !"  but,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
that  Lord,  he  knew  that  in  no  way  could  he  act  more  acceptably  than 
by  teaching  his  holy  truths  to  the  many  ignorant  souls  around  him, 
*•  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some."  Accordingly,  **  with  bis 
men  he  was  assiduous  and  discreet,  the  earnest  exhorter  always,  but 
the  exhorter  who  sought  to  win  them  to  the  Lord  Christ."  The  dis» 
cretion  which  he  shewed  in  this  was  and  is  worthy  of  all  imitation  by 
many,  wbo,  with  the  best  intenticms  but  less  tact,  are  working  in  the 
same  field.    We  read — 

'<  No  indiscriminate  endeavours  were  bis — endeavours  wfaidi  ova-looked 
constitutional  diversities,  and  made  no  allowance  for  a  roan's  bringing-upL 
He  studied  men*s  tempers  carefully,  and  brought  truth  to  bear  upon  indivi- 
dual minds,  as  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  best  way  for  them,  one  by  one.  flis 
religious  influence  over  them  became  remarkable ;  and,  though  he  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  he  gained  their  hearty  goodwilL" 


In  1824,  while  with  his  regiment  at  Rangoon,  Havelock 
invalid  from  liver-complaint,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  Deoeaa 
for  his  health. 

That  his  bavins;  become  a  Christian  soldier  did  not  prevent  hit 
being  a  good  one,  is  vouched  for  by  a  brother-officer,  who  says — 

<*  When  I  first  knew  Havelock,  in  1824,  he  was  only  ei^ht-and-twenty ; 
but  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  earnest  student  of  his  profession,  a  chivalrous 
soldier,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  inte^ty.  That  which  formed  the  brighfeeii 
glory  in  his  whole  career  was  his  sterhng  Christian  consistency.'* 

His  health  was  soon  restored,  and  **  he  sailed  back  by  Madras  to 
Rangoon,  found  the  army  at  Prome,  and  fought  with  it  at  Napade^ 
Patanago,  and  Pagham-Myo." 

An  anecdote,  further  illustrating  the  compatibility  between  the 
whole  armour  of  God  and  the  sword  of  the  King  is  told  here: — 

"  No  godliness  of  mere  psalm^inging  was  Havelock's.  '  It  is  tx>ld  ttet 
whUst  in  Burmab,  the  army  was  one  day  suddenly  apprised  ef  Hm  aav 
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spproadi  of  tlie  enemy.  £Rr  Arcbibald  Campbell  tent  in  great  haste  to 
order  the  men  of  a  particular  corps  to  occupy  at  once  a  prescribed  post. 
Imminent  as  was  the  danger  the  order  was  to  no  purpose,  for  the  men  of 
that  regiment  were  so  many  of  them  intoxicated  that  they  were  unfit  for 
duty.  The  position  was  embarrassing,  and  would  presently  hare  become 
serious.  The  General  knew  this  welH  and  he  knew,  too,  upon  whom  he 
6ovk\d  depend  opoa  suck  an  emergency.  *  Then,*  said  be,  *  eall  out  Hare- 
lock's  samts;  they  are  never  drunk,  and  Havelock  is  always  ready.'  The 
tmgle  founcted ;  they  were  immediately  under  arms,  the  enemy  was  repulsed, 
and  the  General's  object  achieved." 

Chapter  T.  of  this  little  work  has  the  heading,  "  Hayelock's  Frag- 
mentary Memoranda  from  1827  to  1849,"  in  which  he  generally  speak* 
of  himself  in  the  third  person.    The  first  we  will  take  rons  thus  : — 

**  1828.  Published  the  *  Memoiri  *  by  subscriptum,  ia  the  mtervdds  of  pro* 
fnwmal  exertiom  at  Chmsurah." 

The  *'  professional  exertions  "  mentioned  allude  to  his  duties  as  Adju« 
tant  to  the  Depot  of  King's  troops,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed 
hi  the  previous  year,  and  the  **  Memoirs  "  are  those  of  the  **  Campaign 
in  A.va " — a  work  which,  it  appears^  did  not  sell,  though  it  obtained 
the  barren  approval  of  three  Commanders-in-chief. 

**  1829.  February  9th,  Annivereary  of  Fight  at  Pagham^Myo.  Married 
at  Serampare  to  Ha/mah,  the  third  daughter  of  Dr.  MarshmoH," 

Mr.  Brock  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Havelock's  condoct  oa 
this  occasion — 

**  Havelock  had  been  summoned  to  attend  a  court-martial  on  the  mominjg 
appmnted  for  the  wedding.  Instead  of  sending  an  excuse,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  go  down  to  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  from  the  altar  to  the  boat. 
Having  completed  his  dut^  as  a  member  of  the  court,  he  returned  to  the 
wedding-feast  in  the  evenmg.*' 

*'  April  4.  Edveloch  baptised  at  Serampore  by  the  Rev.  John  Much, 
hamng  since  vxdhed  ever  voith  the  Baptists.** 

On  this  incident  Mr.  Brock  makes  the  foHowing  feUcitona  remarks:— 

''In  reference  to  this  inddent  in  his  reli^ous  history,  and  to  the  con. 
sistency  with  which  he  subsequently  acted,  it  has  been  said,  '  He  was  not  a 
large  or  liberal-minded  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  sectarian  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion.'  K  by  sectarianism  be  intended  attachment  to  a  parti* 
eular  body  of  Christians,  then  this  witness,  of  course,  is  true ;  but  if,  as  the 
critic  intimates,  sectarianism,  in  the  sense  of  narrowmindedness  and  censo- 
riousoess,  distinguished  him,  then  his  witness  about  Havelock  is  not  true. 

**  As  a  soldier  he  was  a  sectarian,  in  that  he  served  immediately  with  the 
13th  Light  Infantry  ;  but  then  he  was  not  a  sectarian,  by  refusing  to  serve 
with  any  soldier  not  of  the  13th.  By  association  with  a  particular  military 
corps,  he  did  not  dissociate  himself  from  the  main  body  ot  the  British  forces. 
His  regiment  was  a  sect,  in  the  sense  of  being  one  part  of  the  whole ;  it  was 
■ot  a  sect  in  keepbg  aloof  from  or  in  decrying  tLe  cbivaboos  and  heroio 
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doings  of  every  other  part  HaTelock  belonged,  no  doubty  to  the  13th ; 
but  then  it  was  through  the  ISth  that  he  belonged  to  the  army  at  large. 
His  regimental  attachments  notwithstanding,  he  was  known  as  the  laz^ 
and  liberal-minded  comrade  of  every  soldier,  whether  of  the  Company  or  of 
the  Queen." 

**  1833.  Passed  examination  in  nativs  langwages  hrfors  Station  Cawmities  at 
Agra^  and  went  down  to  CaUutta/or  exatnination  at  the  College  of  Fori'  Wiiiiam.** 

"I63h  Passed  examination  in  languages  at  ColUgeqf  Fori' William.  Appoitdad 
AcHng-Interpreter  to  IQth  Foot,  stationed  at  CawnporeJ* 

From  the  above  paragraphs  it  will  be  gathered  that  his  religious 
tendencies  did  not  prevent  nim  from  fitting  himself  to  go  well  through 
the  duties  of  his  station  in  life. 

In  1835  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  his  own  regiment,  the  13th 
Light  Infantry;  and  we  are  told  that  about  this  appointment  there 
arose  serious  difficulties  on  account  of  his  religious  habits!  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  striking  comment  upon  the  hollowness  of  average 
professed  Christianity.  What  kind  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  must  they  hav^  who  hold  that  his  followers  are  ip9o 
facto  unsuited  to  fill  a  post,  aaoongst  the  essential  qualifications  for 
which  are  integrity  and  conscience?  However,  the  "good  part" 
which  he  had  chosen  was  not  taken  from  him  ;  and  on  diligent  inquiry 
as  to  how  his  rule  answered  in  his  own  company,  as  compared  with 
that  of  others,  it  was  found  thgt  Havelock's  company,  and  those  who 
joined  them  in  their  religious  exercises,  were  the  most  sober  and  the 
best  behaved  in  the  regiment !  **  The  complaint  is,"  said  the  Governor- 
General,  "  that  they  are  Baptists ;  I  only  wish  that  the  whole  regiment 
was  Baptist." 

In  1838,  Havelock's  family  was  up  at  Landour,  in  the  Himalayas, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  for  change  of  air,  and  there  a  terrible 
calamity  visited  them — their  bungalow  was  destroyed  by  fire,  a  little 

firl  and  two  servants  lost  their  lives,  and  Mrs.  Havelock  was  dreadfully 
urnt.  The  little  girl,  it  seems,  was  Havelock's  daughter — at  least 
Mr.  Brock  tells  us  that  Havelock's  infant  daughter  died  in  a  few  days 
ailer  from  the  efiect  of  the  fire.  Enough  that  she  did  die,  whether  or 
not  her  death  was  besides  that  of  the  Bttle  girl  first  mentioned ;  and 
Havelock  mourned,  but  not  as  they  who  have  no  hope,  nor  as  Rachel 
for  her  children,  for  he  never  considered  either  his  children's  or  his  own 
abiding  place  to  be  here.  Of  course  the  natural  man  was  grieved, 
though  not  repining ;  and  even  in  his  sorrow  he  must  have  felt  gratified 
at  the  proofs  of  attachment  drawn  from  his  men  by  this  calamity — 
they  came  in  a  body  to  him,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  devote  one 
month's  pay  to  help  him  to  sustain  the  loss  of  property.  "  This,  oC 
course,  was  declined,  but  it  showed  the  high  estimation  in  which  l&e 
was  held  by  his  men." 

In  1838,  Havelock  "got  his  company,  after  serving  twenty- 

TURRR  YEARS  AS  A  SUBALTERN  OFFICER!" 

As  Mr.  Brock  follows  Havelock,  he  necessarily  presents  us  with  a 
history  more  or  less  sketchy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  to 
thwart  the  encroachments  of  ever-scheming  Russia,  and  in  redemption 
of  their  obligations  towards  their  allies  in  Cabool--a  summary^  iu  tect. 
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of  tbe  Afghanistan  wars  from  1839  to  1843,  during  which  time  Ha- 
▼elock  on  manj  occasions  distinguished  himself,  amongst  others  in 
the  memorable  defence  of  Jeilalabad,  where,  in  the  gallant  sallj  which 
the  beleaguered  garrison  were  at  length  driven  to  make,  Havelock  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  columns,  of  500  men  each,  which  succeeded 
in  oTerihrowing  and  dispersing  Akbar  Khan's  forces,  which  had  been 
investing  them  for  so  many  weary,  starving  months.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion,  Havelock  obtained  his  brevet-majority,  which, 
in  the  following  year,  was  made  substantive  rank  in  his  own  regiment, 
the  old  1 3th.  Scarcely  had  the  '^  soldier  tired **  sheathed  his  dinted  sword, 
ere  it  was  necessary  to  draw  and  sharpen  it  again  for  the  protection  of 
the  throne  of  the  yonng  Rajah  of  Gwalior,  who,  we  learn,  was  "  the 
same  Scindia  whose  recent  fidelity  to  his  treaty-engagements  has  won 
so  much  approbation  .'^  When  this  a£Pair  was  off  our  hands,  the  Sikh 
war  sprung  up,  and  occupied  Havelock  again.  He  was  through  the 
battles  of  Moodkee — ^where  he  had  hoo  horses  shot  under  him — and  the 
two  days'  fight  at  Ferozeshur,  where  fell  the  gallant  Sale ;  he  was  at 
AHwal  and  Sobraon,  where  again  his  horse  is  shot  under  him,  a 
carnnon-ball  going  through  the  saddle-cloth.  This  (1846)  ended  the 
campaign. 

In  1849,  Havelock*s  health  became  so  much  impaired  by  hard  work 
under  an  Indian  sun,  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, and  relaxation  from  his  military  duties.  Accordingly  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  havine  been  serving  her  abroad  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Acting  under  advice,  he  soon  went  over  to  the  Continent,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  medicinal  waters  of  Germany.  From  whence,  after  a 
time,  he  writes  from  Ems — "  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  how  much  I 
have  already  benefitted,  by  Grod's  help,  from  these  potations  and  im- 
mersions. I  am  to  devour  grapes  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  diem, 
and  then,  it  is  hoped,  I  may  be  fit  for  something.  We  shall  see.  Ix>ve 
to  all."  He  did  recover  his  health  sufficiently  for  him,  as  a  conscien- 
tious soldier,  to  buckle  on  his  sword  again ;  and  being,  as  he  said,  con- 
vinced "  that  the  road  to  India  was  his  path  of  duty,"  he  acted  upon 
that  conviction.  First  he  paid  a  short  farewell  visit  to  England,  back 
again  to  hb  family  in  Germany,  and  locating  them  permanently  at 
Bonn,  for,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  had  determined  upon  leaving 
them  behind  him,  he  once  more  set  his  face  to  the  East,  where  lay  his 
duty,  turning  his  back  upon  the  western  world,  where  were  all  that  were 
near  and  dear  to  the  natural  man,  all  except  two  sons,  who  were  in 
India,  and  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  whom  must  have  afforded 
much  consolation  to  him  in  his  sorrow.  He  expresses  his  feelings  in 
the  letters  which  he  writes  to  his  family  in  strong  terms,  almost  daily 
letters,  which  exhibit  as  well  the  mortal  weakness  of  the  man  as  the 
heaTen-derived  strength  of  the  Christian.  "  If  you  knew,"  he  says, 
"  what  I  have  endured  since  I  parted  with  you,  I  fear  it  would  give  you 
pain  ;  but  my  God  will  support  me.  ...  I  have  Jesus  ('hrist  to 
comfort  me,  yet  in  this  mortal  state  we  do  feel  keenly."  Again — "  Let 
us  do  His  will,  and  leave  the  event  to  God  ;  perhaps  He  may  be  merci- 
ful to  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  soon  meet  again,  thoueh  we  see  not 
how."  Other  traits  of  his  character,  besides  his  affection  for  his  family 
and  hb  dependence  on  his  God,  appear  in  these  letters,  written  as  he 
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m&de  hii  wty  down  to  Trieste,  whence  he  wa$  to  «nib«ik  fiir  tlw  < 
of  his  heroism  and  his  martyrdom.  We  called  attention  before  io  his 
lore  for  strategy  and  battlefield-plan.  He  writes  from  Leip«e,  Oct.  3U, 
1851 — ''I  purpose  going  to  see  the  battlefield  to-morrow  morning.* 
Again,  Nov.  1,  from  Dresden — •'' Next  I  moanted  on  the  top  of  the 
Kreuz-Kirche,  and  thence  saw,  as  on  a  (dan,  all  that  Napoleon  anw  at 
the  grand  battle,  excepting  the  batUe  itself.  ...  I  do  now  nn- 
derstand  Alison's  aoeount  of  the  fig^t  perfectly."  Again*  after  his  aiw 
rival  in  India,  which  took  place  in  December,  1851,  he  writes  to  his 
little  son — **  Bead  all  the  accounts  of  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  InkennaoB  i 
and  if,  by  God*8  blessing,  we  meet  again,  I  will  explain  them  to  yoa." 
And  again,  in  December,  1854 — **  My  patience  is  rewarded  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  glorious  but  sangumary  action  of  the  5th  November  in 
front  of  Sebastopol. .  I  wish  my  boy  George  to  be  fully  instm^ed  n^ 
garding  these  matters,  for  now  that  I  am  nearly  sixty,  I  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  knowledge  I  acquired  at  school  of  the  affiirs  of  thnsi 
times." 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Brock  has  recorded  Haveloek's  opinioii  on  a 
question  exactlv  parallel  with  one  which  has  been  within  the  past  month 
much  discussed  in  this  city.  It  was  proposed  to  throw  open  the  Oryatal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park  to  the  lower  orders  on  Sunday,  Haveloek  says — 
*'  No,  you  must  have  no  Crystal  Palace  open  on  the  Sabbath,  if  yon 
value  the  small  amount  of  piety  to  be  found  in  the  nation."  And  wo 
are  proud  to  say  that  similar  sentiments  prevailed  with  a  large  nt^ritj 
of  the  body  whose  province  it  was  to  determine  a  like  question  in  Dol^ 
Un  a  few  weeks  ago. 

When  war  broke  out  between  us  and  Persia,  in  1857,  Haveloek  wan 
given  the  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  our  army.  It  was  not  a 
war  of  many  months ;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  a  treaty  ci  peaee 
was  signed  at  Paris,  Haveloek  having  had  no  occasion  to  stain  faia 
sword. 

We  have  now  to  do  vrith  the  portion  of  Havelodc's  life  whidi,  thongii 
ending  in  his  death,  has  rendered  him  immortal  in  history.  *'  During 
the  Brigadier's  (Haveloek  was  now  Brigadier-General)  absence  in  Per* 
sia,"  says  Mr.  Brock,  *'  a  fearful  calamity  had  happened  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  A  mutiny,  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  former  Oriental  his- 
tory, had  broken  out,  threatening  the  ignominious  and  final  expulsioii 
of  the  British  race  from  Hindostan.*'  When  Havelodc  arrived  frooi 
Persia  at  Bombay,  and  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
and  almost  of  anarchy,  his  first  impulse  was  to  get  across  country  to  his 
own  Presidency  (Bengal),  to  take  his  post  as  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  which  he  still  retained ;  but  on  consultation  decided 
that  it  would  be  highly  unsafe  to  attempt  to  do  so  without  an  eaoort, 
and  an  escort  could  not  be  afforded,  so  '*  long  sea"  was  neeeasary,  and 
he  sailed  without  deky  in  the  **  £rin"  for  Pont  de  Galle.  to  Uke  tiia 
next  steamer  thence  to  Calcutta.  The  <*£rin"  was  wrecked  on  tha 
Ceylon  coast  at  night ;  but  after  some  hours'  suffering  and  anxiety,  joy 
came  to  the  sufferers  and  hope  to  the  despairing  ones,  when  day  broken 
and  they  were  rescued  by  canoes  from  the  shore,  no  lives  having  been 
lost ;  and  Haveloek,  as  ever,  practically  acknowledging  the  »»odneaa  of 
l^od«  called  upon  the  ah^'s  coanpany  to  letiura  tluunks  to  Bim  for  ha^ 
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Qftl  merejr.  Ajid  there  on  the  shore  did  he  himsdf  read  to  them, 
respectfully,  attentive,  the  service  appointed  for  such  occasions* 
From  Pont  de  Galle  he  made  Madras,  and  thence  Calcutta.  He  writes 
firom  Calcatta,  under  the  date  of  2l8t  June,  1857,  a-year  ago,  as  fol* 
lows: — 

"  I  have  harely  time  to  tell  yon,  hy  the  after  packet  which  leaves  to^y, 
that  I  was  yesterday  reappointed  Brigadier.  General,  and  leave  by  dawk,  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  Allahabad.  Sir  Patrick  Grant  lost  no  time  in  recom- 
mending  me  for  this  imnortant  command,  the  object  for  which  is  to  relieve 
Cawnpore,  where  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  is  threatened,  and  support  Lucknow/ 
where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  somewhat  pressed.  May  God  give  me  wisdom 
and  strength  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  Government,  and  restore  tran« 
quility  in  the  disturbed  provinces." 

Cawnpore  and  Lucknow !  more  suggestive  names  do  not  redden  the 
ensangumed  map  of  Hindostan.  We  do  not  readily  find  words  to  ex« 
press  the  thrill  of  horror  or  the  flush  of  indignation  which  we  experience 
wbea  we  recall  the  fate  of  the  brave  old  man,  Wheeler,  his  chivalrous 
garrison,  and  the  women,  the  women  and  the  little  children — a  fate,  the 
barbarity  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  treachery  which  compassed  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  without  giving  rise  to  thoughts  of  a  complexion 
which  the  Christian  religion  will  not  recognize. 

Lucknow,  equally  gloriously,  happily,  more  successfully  defended, 
until  gallantly  relieved,  it  may  be  said  of  thee  that  for  thee  was  Havelock 
born,  as  assuredly  it  may,  that  for  thee  he  died  !  Finis  coronat  opus^^ 
it  was  a  worthy  achievement  by  which  to  conclude  the  Christian  soldier's 
career. 

A  very  painfully  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  slight  sketch 
of  these  two  defences.  The  Cawnpore  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and 
news  of  it  had  reached  Allahabad,  where  Havelock  was,  sent  by  the 
noble  Sir  Harry  Lawrence,  himself  beleaguered  in  Lucknow.  Already 
some  600  men  had  started  for  Cawnpore,  under  Maior  Renaud.  Have- 
lock was  now  sent  after  him  with  more  troops,  and  he  writes  under  date 
•*  Allahabad,  3rd  July,  1857 — I  march  to-morrow  to  endeavour  to  retake 
Caumpore,  and  rescue  Lucknow.*'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  the  interests  comprised  in  those  words — "  To  retake  Cawnpore,  and 
rescue  Lucknow."  Never  was  there  a  nobler  object  placed  before  a 
soldier,  and  never  did  a  soldier  attain  his  object  through  greater  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  forced-marches  under  an  Indian  sun  in  July,  and 
then,  too  frequently,  fierce  combats  with  a  bloodthirsty  foe,  by  way 
of  rest.  This  was  the  daily  experience  of  Havelock's  force.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  these,  graphical!  v  written,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  this 
interesting  little  book  itself.  Suflice  it  for  us  to  call  to  mind,  that  when 
the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib,  defeated  at  the  bridge  of  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  us  out  of  Cawnpore,  he  committed 
that  slaughter  of  the  women  and  children,  whom  until  then  he  had 
spared,  which  has  rendered  his  name  a  byword  and  a  curse,  and  was  a 
fitting  consummation  to  his  treacherous  slaughter  of  Sir  H.  Wheeler  and 
his  garrison.  Having  gratified  his  distorted  nature  with  this  savage 
Vfxdmf^enee,  Nana  Sahib  retired  to  Bithoor,  there  to  make  a  stand,  but 
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his  troops  failed  him,  and  fled  across  the  Ganges.     Mr.  Brock  rams  op 
the  achievements  of  Havelock  in  the  following  words  : — 

''In  bis  short  campaign  from  Allahabad  to  Bithoor,  HaTolook  had  thus 
taken  forty-four  gtins,  and  he  had  j^ained  four  battles :  Futtehpore,  Aong» 
Pandoo  Nuddee,  and  Cawnpore.  But  these  successes  are  mere  indieationi 
of  his  almost  unparalleled  exertions ;  they  had  been  gained  with  a  force 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  almost  d^toto 
of  cavalr}-.  They  had  been  achieved,  too,  against  fearful  odds,  the  enemy 
consisting  of  troops  disciplined  and  taught  by  ourselves  to  fight — some  of  them 
Havelock's  old  soldiers — well  armed,  strong  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and, 
above  all,  accustomed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  a  July  sun." 

From  Cawnpore,   which  was  retaken   in  a  day*8  hard   fighting 
with  reinforcements  barely  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  in  hu 
ranks  by  hardship  and  battle,  Havelock  pressed  on  to  *<  rescae  Lud- 
now,"  defeated  the  rebels  again  at  Busserut  Gunge,  and  next  moroing 
fell  back  upon    Munghowur,   cholera  having  broken    out  virulently 
amongst  his  men.  In  this  plight  Havelock  heard  that  the  rebeb  wen 
assembled  at  Unao  again.     He  marched  on  them,  fought  them,  and,  ai 
usual,  defeated  them,  but  with  heavy  loss  on  his  own  side.    After  his 
victory,  he  found  himself  compelled,  for  the  present,  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  reaching  Lucknow ;  accordingly,  having  allowed  his  men  a  couple  of 
hours*  rest,  he  fell  back  again,  and  next  day  rejoined  the  gallant  Neiliat 
Cawnpore — not  too  soon — for  Nana  Sahib  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  wanted  Cawnpore  back,  and  Neill  had  sent  nearly  every  effectiTe 
man  with  him  to  Havelock,  whose  return  was  therefore  a  welcome  rein- 
forcement.  Afler  a  day's  rest,  Neill  fought  the  rebels  at  Pandoo  Nuddec^ 
and  put  them  to  flight,  thereby  keeping  open  the  communication  with 
Allahabad,  which  had  been  in  danger  of  being  cat  off.     Next  day  HaT^ 
lock  defeated  a  powerful  and  strongly-entrenched  force  of  them  at  Bithoor. 
On  the  I6th  September  came  General  Outram  vrith  reinforceroeots, 
•*  small,*'  as  Mr.  Brock  says — "  small,  but  the  exigency  was  most 
urgent."     General  Outram  was,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank,  entitled 
to  have  assumed  the  chief  command,  but  magnanimously  left  to  Hat^ 
lock  the  opportunity  of  finishing  what  he  had  commenced  so  gallantlyt 
and  suffered  for  so  unflinchingly.  We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the 
difliculties  which  Havelock  experienced  in  getting  his  force — artiDeij, 
elephants,  and  various  materiel — across  the  Ganges,  which  had  ofer- 
flowed  the  country  for  several  miles  on  the  Oude  side,  into  which  heirtt 
penetrating.    The  day  after  the  passage  was  accomplished  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  little  army  of  deliverance  took  that  rest  which  was  sa 
needful  for  them.    On  Monday  the  enemy  opposed  them  with  the  usosl 
result,  and  Havelock  was  not  interrupted  by  (hem  again  until  he  readied 
the  Alum  Bagh.    After  their  battle,  the  same  day,  the  force  mardici 
twenty  miles  through  an  inundated  country  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  Next  day 
another  march  of  fourteen  miles  brought  them  within  sound  of  the  aitil* 
lery  booming  around  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  and  a  royal  salute  was 
fired  from  their  own  heavy  guns,  in  the  hope  that  their  friends  in  danger 
might  hear  the  report,  and  comprehend  its  purport.     Next  day  the 
enemy  made  one  more  stand,  and  once  more  were  scattered  by  Havelock, 
between  whom  and  bis  harassed  countrymen  the^e  now  la^  the  dtj  of 
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Lncknowy  on  the  banks  of  the  Groomtee*  The  city  itself*  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  wis  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  while  the  Europeans,  and  a 
few  faithful  Sepoys,  for  of  such  there  were  some,  true  fellows  who  could 
neither  be  bribed  nor  terrified  into  joining  their  rebellious  brethren,  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  Residency,  which  had  been  well  proTided  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  by  the  providence  of  the  lamented  Law- 
rence, whose  memory  the  besieged  had  cause  to  bless  many  times  during 
the  fiTe  months  for  which  this  little  band  held  out  against  overwhelming 
nombera — 

'^  For  they  were  fifty  thousand  men. 
And  we  were  wondrous  few."    • 

Not  five  hundred  I  The  narrative  of  the  defence,  with  its  episodes  of 
individual  daring,  general  snfifering,  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  frequent 
death,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read  in  the  intensely  interesting 
chapter  devoted  to  the  siege  of  the  Residency,  in  Mr.  Brock's  book ; 
the  materials  for  which  he  acknowledges  he  is  indebted  for  to  Lieut* 
Innes,  of  Uie  Bengal  Engineers,  himself  one  of  the  garrison.  The  despe- 
rate fighting  whush  followed  before  Havelock  could  penetrate  to  the 
Residency  is  given  in  detail,  and  the  last  gallant  advance  in  the  evening, 
after  fighting  all  day,  is  thus  described : — 

**  Ko  words  can  picture  that  march  of  fire  and  death  I  Broad  deep  trenches 
had  been  cut  across  the  road,  furnbhed  with  every  kind  of  obstruction. 
ETery  inch  of  the  way  was  covered  point  blank  by  unseen  marksmen ;  at 
•very  torn  heavy  artillery  belched  fortn  its  dery  storm  of  grape  and  canister. 
Above,  below*  everywhere,  crowds  of  human  tigers  elared  from  house-top 
and  loop-holed  casement  upon  the  intrepid  band ;  while  as  they  rounded  the 
oomer  which  opened  on  the  squares  of  the  Palace,  they  had  to  encounter 
fipom  many  thousand  rifles  an  iron  hurricane  of  destruction  and  death." 

Here  fell  noble  Neill,  one  more  of  the  many  gallant  spirits  whom 
this  insurrection  has  immortalised  and  destroyed,  struck  in  the  head 
bj  a  Sepoy  bullet,  just  to  soon  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  seen  that 
wish  for  which  he  and  Havelock  had  so  long  fought  and  prayed, 
accomplished. 

''  It  was  now  dark,"  says  Mr.  Brock,  *'  but  the  road  was  lighted  up  by 
the  incessant  flight  of  snot  and  shell,  and  the  furious  play  of  musketry. 
One  obstacle  after  another  was  conquered,  and  the  way  at  last  was  clear. 
The  gate  of  the  Residency  was  before  them,  and  with  a  cheer,  which  only 
British  soldiers  know  how  to  give,  the  vanguard  of  Havelock's  '  column  of 
relief  entered  in,  bringing  to  Uie  beleagured  garrison  safety  at  least,  if  not 
deliverance. 

<' And  who  shall  picture  the  greetings  of  that  night — the  joy  of  those  who 
once  more  began  to  hope,  or  the  gratitude  they  felt  to  that  brave  heart  who, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  days,  had  struggled  through  an  overwhelming  tide  of 
battle,  disease,  and  death  to  rescue  tl^m. 

*' '  Our  reception,'  says  one,  *  was  enthusiastic — old  men,  and  women,  and 
wan  infants  pouring  down  in  one  weeping  crowd  to  welcome  their  deliverers.' 
While  another  adds,  '  Many  people  were  nearly  mad,  and  the  cheering  was 
deafening/" 

.    The  "  Snrgeon^s  Narrative  **  is  fearful ;  it  is  a  recital  of  his  attempt. 
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pat  daj,  with  the  wounded  left  in  his  charge,  and  an  escort,  to  rejofai  the 
fighting  men  who  had,  as  we  hare  seen,  fonght  their  way  to  and  mte  tho 
Residency.  What  these  poor  fellows  went  through  is  almost  incredible  s 
their  whole  party  reduced  to  ahout  eight  or  nine  effectire  men,  shut  into 
an  outhouse,  and  ceaselessly  fired  upon  by  a  thousand  Sepoys  from  with* 
out,  replying  as  best  they  could.  At  length  when,  exhausted,  wounded, 
ammunition  at  its  last  ebb,  and  in  sheer  despair  about  to  dash  into  the 
inid&t  of  their  foes,  to  die  like  men  under  the  sky,  not  like  rata  in  a  cellar, 
deliberate  vollies  of  the  Enfield  rifles  are  heard,  and  Ryan,*  who  was 
sentry,  shouted,  **  Oh  !  boys,  them's  our  own  chaps  1"  This  is  a  thrilling 
narrative,  and  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  an  episode  in  a  war  of  extermination ; 
for,  had  it  been  a  case  where  surrender  were  possible,  resistance  in  suci\ 
straits  would  have  been  folly  highly  to  be  deprecated,  as  involving  the 
loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  and  little  chance  of  the  saving  of  any ; 
but  here  the  little  band  knew  well  that  surrender  meant  death,  indig- 
nity and  torture,  and  preferred,  putting  hope  of  rescue  out  of  the  question, 
to  die  the  speedy  death  bv  the  bullet,  which  was  the  fate  of  so  many  of 
them  before  the  arrival  of  the  despaired  of  relief. 

When  Havelock  and  Outram  joined  the  long-tried  defenders  of  the 
Residency,  they  found  that  after  all  they  could  do  no  more  than  reinforce 
them  and  wait  for  still  further  assistance ;  their  combined  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  take  away  in  safety  the  long  accumulation  of  wounded 
and  sick  belonging  to  the  earrison ;  and  to  the  wounded,  Havelock'^ 
pwn  relieving  force  had  made  large  additions,  ha^ng,  as  we  ^now,  had 
to  fight  their  way  thither  for  so  many  days.  This  increase  of  the  gar- 
f  ison,  however,  enabled  them  to  clear  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Residency  of  the  enemy,  who  had  for  so  long  occupied  them  as 
a  'vantage-ground  whence  to  keep  up  their  incessant  fire  upon  its 
devoted  defenders.  Accordingly,  the  relieving  column  occupied  the  series 
of  palaces  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee,  from  the  Resi- 
dency, and  were  there  besieged  in  their  turn  fbr  two  anxious  months. 

The  series  of  mining  and  countermining  operations  incident  to  this 
part  of  the  siege  are,  we  believe,  almost  without  precedent ;  and  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  engineer,  besides  his  mattock  in  the  one  hand, 
must  have  his  revolver  in  the  other,  as  he  gropes  for  his  enemy  in  the 
dark  galleries  of  the  mine.  "Weeks  rolled  on,  and  at  length  they 
received  information  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  advancing  from 
Cawnpore,  and  having  united  with  Brigadier  Grant's  column,  was 
advancing  to  the  rescue.  Then  followed  the  sanguinary  conflict  in  the 
Sikunder  Bagh ;  then  at  the  Shah  Nuj[jeef.  Street  by  street  and  house 
by  house  were  the  Sepoys  rooted  out,  Havelock  and  Outram,  and  their 
garrison  meanwhile  with  strainiug  eyes  and  ears  observing  the  progress 
ef  their  rescuers,  until  they  came  sufficiently  near  fbr  themselves  to  co- 
operate vrithout  leaving  their  post  too  much  unguarded,  and  at  length, 
at  the  bugle  sound,  dashing  with  a  cheer  to  "  assured  victory."  The 
Sepoys  made  their  last  stand  against  Sir  Colin's  force,  fbr  about  an  hour, 
at  the  Motee  Mahal  (all  these  places  are  clearly  indicated  in  a  plan  of 
Lucknow  in  Mr.  Brock's  book)  ;  after  which  communipation  was  at 
length  opened  with  the  Residency.    And  "  I  had,"  writes  §i'  Orfi«t 

♦  Sinee  the  abova  was  written,  Eyan,  and  tlie  forgeon,  who  wrote  ti|ii  oar. 
ye^  |>#1P#  bow  i^wiMrded  Yip^ria  Cww 
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*^  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  shortly  afterwards  of  greeting  Sir  Jamea 
Oatram  and  Sir  H.  Havelock,  who  came  out  to  meet  me  before  the 
action  was  at  an  end.  The  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison  had  been 
accomplished/* 

"  What  a  greeting  was  that !"  says  Mr.  Brock.  The  Iron  Chief,  Sir 
Colin,  with  the  dust  of  battle  still  upon  him,  the  *'  good  Sir  James,*' 
and  the  dying  Havelock !  The  dying  Ha?elock  I  Yes  ;  it  was  even 
so.  He  had  centred  his  energies  upon  the  attainment  of  this  "  relief 
of  Lucknow,"  and  had  been  spared  just  long  enough  to  witness  it,  bul 
was  already  enfeebled  by  his  anxieties  and  his  hardships.  Indeed  be 
thought  so  much  more  of  his  duties  than  of  himself,  that  he  may  be  said 
(humanly  speaking)  to  have  hardly  given  himself  a  cbance.  The  rnse 
by  which  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded  were  re- 
moved from  the  Residency  in  safety  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  through  a  neighi 
bourhood  infested,  with  their  bloodthirsty  but  baffled  foes*  is  matter  of 
history,  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Let  us  stand  by  the  dying 
Havelock  I  Change  of  air  was  resolved  upon  for  him,  and  for  some 
days  he  was  better,  and  he  wrote  a  cheerful  letter  home  to  that  beloved 
family  at  Bonn,  whom,  after  all,  he  was  never  to  see  again  except,  aa 
he  often  said  himself,  '*  in  heaven."  The  day  before  his  death  '*  his 
illustrious  companion.  Sir  James  Outram,  having  called,  he  thought 
it  right  to  say  to  him  what  was  then  upon  his  mind.  '  For  more  than 
forty  years,'  was  his  remark  to  Sir  James,  '  I  have  so  ruled  my  life, 
that  when  death  came  I  might  face  it  without  fear.'  On  the  24  th 
November,  1857,  he  called  to  him  his  son — now  alas!  Sir  Henry — 
himself  wounded  at  the  time,  and  who  was  most  tenderly  nursing  bis 
good,  his  ffallant  father,  "  *  Come,  my  son,  said  the  dying  hero,  and 
see  bow  a  Christian  can  die.*    And  Havelock  died." 


^pding   littelligtnce. 


YAOHl:iNG, 


'•  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 
Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glow*d  ?*' 
"  It  was."    "  Then  spare  your  needless  pain, 
Hiere  will  she  now  be  soaght  in  vain. 
We  saw  ber  from  the  mountain  head. 
When,  with  Sl  Greorge's  blaaon  red. 
An  ocean  clipper  hove  in  sight. 
And  yours  trinmied  sail,  and  joined  the  flight.' 


On  the  22nd  of  May,  too  late  to  notice  in  our  June  Number,  was  saile4 
the  first  match  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club.  The  priie  for  the 
first-class  yachts  of  35  tons  and  upwards  was  On^  Hundred  Poundl 
v^orth  oi  iufer  "  fittins,*'  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  kettle  a^d  himp. 
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a  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  milk-jug ;  in  fact,  all  the  r«|«i- 
sites  that  a  hardlj-used  English  gentleman  requires  in  order  to  niH 
part  an  aristocratic  flavour  to  his  "  Mocha"  or  "Souchong."  And  for 
the  second-class  yachts,  whose  owners  may  be  supposed,  from  the  seleo* 
tion  made  for  their  especial  benefit,  not  to  ascend  higher  in  the  scale  of 
liquids  than  bitter  beer,  Fifty  Sovereigns'  worth  of  a  "  silver  tankard.** 

Do,  good  Mammoth  Royal  Thameses,  take  the  initiative  in  this,  as  in 
other  points^  and  either  give  something  novel,  or  the  "yellow-portraits* 
themselves.  A  gold  chronometer  watch,  with  appropriate  chain  and 
seals,  would  he  an  heir-loom,  for  One  Hundred  Sovereigns,  and  would 
be  seen  every  day,  if  only  for  the  pride  of  the  thing. 

The  course  was,  as  usual,  from  Erith  to  the  Nore  Light  and  bad: 
again,  with  half-minute  time  allowed  for  difference  of  tonnage  in  both 
classes. 

For  the  Hundred  Guineas  there  were  entered — 

Amazon,  46  tons  (o.m.) J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Extravaganza,  49  tons  (o.k.) Sir  Percy  T.  Shelley,  Bart. 

Avalon,  38  tons  (o.m) R.  P.  Monk,  Esq. 

Cymba,  53  tons  (o.m.) Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  jon. 

,    For  the  Fifly  Sovereigns  went — 

Phantom,  27  tons S.  Lane,  Esq. 

Emmet,  32  tons E.  Gibson,  Esq. 

f  Taking  a  leaf  from  our  friend  "  Bell,'*  we  will  give  our  readers  a 
glance  at  the  antecedents  of  these  vessels.  The  Amazon  is  from  the 
stocks  of  Harvey  of  Ipswich,  and  was  originally  named  the  Fleur-de-lb ; 
but  being  lengthened  and  considerably  altered,  became  in  1865  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Young,  who  at  the  same  time  had  the  fa- 
mous Mosquito  and  the  little  Flirt,  with  all  three  of  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Under  her  new  ownership  she  has  been  well  brought 
out,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  his  colours  at  the  fore.  The  Extravaganza 
is  a  noble,  fine  cutter,  built  by  Wanhill  of  Poole  ;  and  although  she 
has  not  as  yet  made  so  brilliant  a  figure  as  her  form  and  method  of 
going  would  lead  one  to  anticipate,  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  time  will 
come  when,  shaking  herself  loose,  she  will  astonish  some  of  the  knowins 
ones.  We  have  sailed  her  beam  and  beam,  and  in  a  heavy  sea  too,  and 
know  well  what  she  can  do.  The  Avalon  is  another  of  Harvey's,  of 
1849,  and  when  built  was  thought  much  of;  but  vessels,  unless  idtered, 
will  be  built  out ;  however  on  this  occasion  she  proved  of  no  mean  powers 
of  going,  by  taking  her  time  off  the  Cymba  and  Extravaganza.  The 
Cymba  is  a  fine,  slashing,  sea-going  cutter,  vrith  moderate  sheer,  good  lift 
forward,  clean  quarters,  shoal-rigged  ;  and  just  the  craft  in  which  a  man 
may  turn-in  snugly  of  a  dark,  stormy  night,  perfectly  secure  in  the  fact  of 
having  a  vessel  under  him  that  as  long  as  she  is  handled  will  play  him 
no  tricks.  She  is  the  winner  of  over  ^6 1,000  worth  of  specie  and  plate^ 
was  built  by  Will  Ffyfe  of  Fairiie,  and  in  the  hands  of  "  Auld  Rob 
M*Kirdy,"  when  he  was  alive,  was  verv  hard  to  live  alongside  of.  She 
has  the  same  speed  and  powers  yet,  if  brought  carefully  to  the  starting- 
buoys,  which  she  certainly  was  not  on  the  22nd  of  May,  having  a  new 
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suit  of  sails  bent  oulj  the  day  before,  and  a  scratch  crew  of  Greenwich 
men,  running  gear  rove  out  of  the  coil,  and  everything,  as  the  saying 
is,  as  if  they  were  taken  out  of  a  *'  Hurrah's  *'  nest.  All  this  owing  to 
Mr.  Brassey's  anxiety  to  promote  sport ;  as,  upon  the  solicitation  of 
some  members  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  he  hurried  a  fit-out 
which  could  not  hare  been  properly  completed  before  the  middle  of 
June.  Of  the  Phantom  we  need  say  nothing :  she  is  as  notorious  in  the 
Thames  as  the  **  buoy  "  at  the  "  Nore.'*  She  is  a  light,  elegant-look- 
ing^ racing  craft ;  idways  brought  out  to  win.  The  Emmet  is  a 
**  Wanhill ''  of  1850,  and  is  an  evidence  of  what  pluck  and  perseverance 
will  do. 

The  start  vras  effected  from  the  usual  moorings  in  Erith  Bay,  at 
11  h.  33m.  There  was  a  stormy  breeze  at  S.W.,  and  plenty  more  "  a- 
comin'/'  The  Avalon  and  Phantom  were  the  smartest  under  weigh, 
with  the  Emmet  and  Amazon  in  watchful  attendance.  The  Cymba's 
new  canvas  and  running-gear  sadlv  hampered  her,  nothing  would  work 
kind  or  go  aloft  handsomely,  ana  she  lost  fully  five  minutes  at  the 
start.  The  Amazon  soon  wrested  the  lead  from  the  Avalon,  and  the 
Emmet  gave  the  Phantom  a  hint  of  what  her  intentions  were,  by  like- 
wise going  in  front — ^Emmet  and  Phantom  under  single-reefed  main* 
sails ;  Amazon,  Avalon,  and  Extravagaza,  all  plain  lower  canvas,  and 
jib-headed  topsails;  Cvmba  carrying  square-headed  topsail.  Going 
through  Long  Reach,  the  Amazon,  £mmet,  and  Phantom  drew  out, 
with  the  Extravaganza  and  Cymba  hard  at  it,  close  astern,  the  Avalon 
bringing  up  the  fleet.  Running  through  St.  Clement^  with  the  wind 
afty  the  Phantom  drew  rapidly  on  the  Emmet ;  but  the  latter  warily 
held  her  luff,  and  it  was  **  No  you  don't !"  with  her.  Entering  North- 
fleet  Hope,  the  Cymba  came  thundering  down  on  the  two  "  little  'uns." 
Passing  them  to  windward,  the  Phantom,  with  a  hawk's  eye  abroad, 
the  moment  she  got  the  Emmet  under  the  Cymba's  lee,  hauled  her 
wind  for  a  burst ;  but  again  the  Emmet  met  her,  and  no  *'  catch-ee " 
no  "  have-ee "  was  the  result.  Off  Gravesend,  the  Amazon  had  con- 
siderably increased  her  lead,  with  the  Extravaganza  second,  the  Cymba 
making  the  running  to  challenge  Extravaganza,  the  Emmet  leading  the 
Phantom  well,  and  the  Avalon  on  hand,  adjacent  thereto. 

In  Gravesend  Reach,  the  Cymba  ranged  up  to  windward  of  the  Ex- 
travaganza, and  then  ensued  one  of  those  pretty  bits  of  seamanship, 
so  pretty  to  look  at,  but  so  suicidal  where  a  clipper  like  the  Amazon 
was  slashing  away  with  a  strong  lead.  The  Extravaganza  would  not 
allow  Cymba  to  pass  to  windward,  and  commenced  jamming  her  in  on 
the  Kent  shore,  until  probably  the  thought  struck  her  that  all  this  time 
the  Amazon  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  the  rate  she  was  leaving 
them,  and  accordingly  yielded  to  the  Scottish  lassie.  In  the  Lower 
Hope,  the  Phantom  appeared  to  think  that  the  Emmet  was  carrying 
the  joke  too  far  ;  bat  no  sooner  did  the  symptoms  of  a  topsail  appear 
in  one,  than  the  other  had  her's  aloft  too,  watching  each  other  like 
hawks.  Off  the  Leigh  Middle  Buoy,  the  Cymba  and  Extravaganza 
sent  down  their  topsails ;  but  the  Amazon  carried  on  her's  to  the  last 
moment,  and  did  not  start  her  topsail-tie  until  off  the  Nore  Buoy. 
The  Amazon  and  Extravaganza  immediately  struck  their  topmasts  ; 
but  the  Cymba's  new  jib-hidyards  working  stiff,  in  shifting  her  jib,  it 
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got  awaj  from  her  crew,  and  before  she  could  get  all  to  rights  befbr» 
the  wind»  it  was  too  late,  and  she  was  obliged  to  round  the  Light  Ship 
with  her  topmast  on  end.  They  rounded  in  the  following  order  and 
times  s — 

tt.    M.     8. 

Amazon 1    60  15 

Oymba. 1   54  80 

Extravaganza. 1   55  15 

Avalon 1  58  15 

Emmet 1    59  45 

Phantom 2     0  20 

The  vessels  had  to  jibe  round,  and  the  Amazon  was  canghi  napping. 
She  could  not  stand  up  to  her  whole  mainsail,  and  had  to  haul  oown  i 
reef.  Cymba  exhibited  her  powers  of  carrying  canvas  by  standing;  up 
to  her  whole  mainsail  —  her  foresail  would  not  stand  as  it  should  have 
done,  she  was  hampered  getting  her  jib  to  rights,  and,  with  her 
topmast  aloft,  she  lost  an  immensity,  as  this  is  the  great  secret  of  Will 
Ffyfe's  crafl  on  a  wind — they  will  look  closer  and  go  faster  than  tnosi 
crafl,  but  will  not  stand  useless  top-hamper.  It  was  not  until  she 
reached  Southend  Pier  that  she  relieved  herself  of  this  incumbrance. 
The  Extravaganza,  Avalon,  and  Emmet  had  single-reefs,  and  Phantom 
Was  double-reefed.  Without  much  further  change  of  consequence^ 
Save  that  the  Amazon  increased  her  lead,  they  reached  the  Buoy  At 
Erith,  which  was  rounded  in  the  following  order  and  times : — 

A.     M.     8. 

Amazon 5  19  25 

Cymba. 5  26  50 

Extravaganza 5  27  50 

Avalon 5  30  45 

Emmet 5  38  80 

Phantom 5  41  80 

The  Emmet  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  her  time,  having  to  luff  up  to 
clear  the  winning  buoy,  and  the  Phantom  being  well  to  windwar^ 
and  coming  up  like  a  racehorse ;  however  the  Emmet  held  her  own  by 
barely  thirty  seconds.  The  owner  of  the  Avalon  entered  a  protest  that 
the  Amazon  had  taken  two  members  of  the  Club  on  board  after  the 
gun  had  fired,  but  it  was  very  properly  withdrawn ;  and  the  first  prise 
presented  to  the  Amazon,  the  second  to  the  Emmet.  The  owner  of 
the  Phantom  appeared  not  at  all  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Emmet,  but  so  it  was ;  pluck  and  perseverance  will  often 
beat  the  most  exquisite  handling.  The  Avalon  deserved  well  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  handled  ;  had  the  protest  been  entertaine4 
she  would  have  stood  for  the  first  prize.  How  the  Cymba  made  thi| 
race  she  did,  under  all  circumstances,  is  wonderful ;  we  hope  she  will 
meet  the  Amazon  again  before  the  season  is  over.  The  62  nautical 
miles  was  performed  in  5h.  46m. ;  the  run  down  to  the  Nore  waa 
wonderfully  fast  with  the  tide,  being  performed  in  2h.  17m.  15a* — 
nearly  fourteen  knots  an  hour. 

A  large  number  of  yachts  accompanied  the  match,  amongst  whom 
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we  reeognised  our  old  friends  the  Mosquito,  VoUnte,  Peari,  Halcyoa, 
Zuleika,  Minion,  Lisette,  Shadow,  together  with  the  Prince  of  Walea 
and  Sea  Swallow  steamers. 

The  next  match  we  have  to  notice  is  that  of  the  Rojal  London  Yacht 
Cluh,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  June  7th.  With  the  good  prises 
and  liberal  encouragement  given  in  the  Thames,  it  is  wonderful  that 
more  new  vessels  don*t  put  in  an  appearance  amongst  the  local  celebrities. 
For  the  first-class  prize,  for  yachts  exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding 
30  tons,  another  beer-jug,  a  silver  tankard  value  j£40,  as  also  a  secon4 
prize  of  a  silver  tea-kettle  and  ^tand,  value  4>20,  and  a  third  prize  in 
apeci«  of  iSlO,  there  came  to  the  buoys  the 

Gnome,  24  tons A*  Arcedeckne,  Esq.,  Commodore. 

Zillab,  29  tous £.  G.  Knibbs,  Esq.,  Vice- Commodore. 

Phantom,  27  tons S.  Lane,  Esq. 

For  the  second-class,  exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  20  tons,  a  first 
priza  of  a  silver  claret-jug  and  a  small  silver  tankard,  value  j^SO  ;  a 
seoond  prize,  J^iO ;  and  a  third  prize  of  £5,  brought  out  the 

Kitten,  IS  tons R.  Leaoh,  Esq. 

Wanderer,  11  tons   G.  T.  Moss,  Esq. 

The  start  was  effected  at  lib.  50m.  60s.,  with  a  fresh  breeze  at 
E.N.E.  The  race  was  hollow  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  Phantom  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  first-class,  and  Kitten  first  in  second-class  ;  Zillah 
second  and  Gnome  third  in  first-class.  The  Wanderer  was  no  place  to 
be  seen,  actually  could  not  keep  up  *'  a  gallop  for  the  avenue  "  to  come 
and  take  the  second  prize  of  her  class.  The  course  was  from  Erith  to 
a  boat  about  two  miles  below  the  Chapman  Head  for  the  first-class, 
and  from  Erith  to  a  boat  off  the  Chapman  Head  for  the  second-class. 

The  Birkenhead  Model  Yacht  Club's  first  sailing  match  took  place 
on  Saturday  the  5th  of  June.  As  usual  with  the  matches  of  this 
spirited  little  dub,  it  was  very  successful.  Four  yachts  came  to  the 
mioys,  viz. : — 

Elfin,  d(  tons,  centre  board A.  Whitworth,  Esq. 

Charm,  7^  tons,     ditto,  J.  Poole,  Esq. 

Snake,  7^  tons,      ditto,  G.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Y.C. 

Meta,  7^  tons,  deep  keel St.  C.  J.  Byrne,  Esq. 

After  a  very  exciting  and  well-sailed  match,  the  Meta  was  declared 
the  winner,  the  3nake  second,  and  the  Charm  third.  We  understand 
she  is  the  first  deep  or  fixed-keel  boat  that  has  carried  off  a  prize  in 
the  Club.  She  was  designed  and  built  by  her  owner,  Mr.  St.  C.  Byrne, 
brother  of  that  well-known  yachtsman,  Andrew  E.  Byrne,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Coralie.  Her  length  is  33  feet ;  beam,  7  feet  7  inches ;  draught 
ad,  5  feet  9  inches,  and  forward,  2  feet  6  inches ;  cutter-rigged,  with 
heavT  canvas. 

We  perceive  that  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  Schooner  Match, 
uppointed  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd  instant,  baa  failed  for  want  of  entries^ 
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How  difficult  it  is  to  get  up  a  schooner  matclu  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
record  fuller  entries  at  Cork  and  Kingstown. 

The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  which  takes  place  on  the  I3th 
and  1 4th  of  July,  will  command  a  very  large  attendance  of  dippers. 
On  the  first  day  the  Eglinton  Prize  of  Sixty  SoTcreigns,  for  yachts  ex« 
ceeding  60  tons,  will  be  sailed  for,  no  time  allowed ;  on  the  second  day, 
the  Queen's  Cup,  value  One  Hundred  Guineas,  open  to  all  yachts  of 
20  tons  and  upwards,  belonging  to  Royal  Clubs  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club— a  time  race.  A  Rirse  of  Fifty  Sovereigns  will  be  givw 
for  sea-going  schooners,  no  time  allowed* 

The  Royal  St.  George's  Yacht  Club  programme  presents  many 
attractions,  and  will  be  productive  of  rare  sport  in  Dublin  Bay,  oa 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  21st  and  22nd  of  July.  It  embfMes  a 
Purse  of  One  Hundred  Sovereigns  for  yachts  of  30  tons  and  upwards, 
belonging  to  all  Royal  Clubs ;  of  Thirty  Sovereigns  for  yachts  under  30 
tons;  and  Twenty  Sovereigns  for  yachts  of  15  tons  and  under.  On 
the  second  day,  a  piece  of  plate,  vidue  Seventv  Sovereigns,  presented  hj 
the  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Club ;  a  very  beautiful  claret-jug,  presented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  Commodore  of  the  Club,  for  schooners, 
the  property  of  members  of  the  Club ;  the  Club  Challenge  Cup,  value 
£65,  to  be  run  for  by  members  of  the  Club  and  the  Kildare^treet 
Club  only  ;  and  a  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  for  yachts  of  20  tons 
and  under. 

Coming  in  such  good  time  afler  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  all  the 
vessels  that  attend  one  will  attend  the  other,  and  we  anticipate  hearing 
of  a  match  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  sweepstakes,  from  Cork  to  Kingstown. 
The  following  clippers  have  already  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  contmd 
in  the  different  matches : — the  Mosquito,  Cymba,  Oithona,  Amaaoo, 
Glance,  Foam,  Vigilant,  Surprise,  Flirt,  Dream,  Peri,  Banba,  Bijoi, 
Dove,  Electric,  Extravagansa,  Atalanta,  Crusader,  Ffjrfe's  new  50-ti)B 
clipper  the  Surse,  the  Mabella,  Daring,  Banshee,  Vidette^  Sec,  so  that 
closely-contested  matches  and  plucky  sailing  will  be  witnessed. 

For  the  Schooner-match  are  mentioned  tne  Heroine  schooner,  Com- 
modore Batt,  84  tons;  the  Maraquita,  125  tons.  Captain  Heniy ;  the 
Lalla  Rookh,  125  tons.  Viscount  Bangor ;  the  lon^  75  tons,  F.  Low, 
Esq. ;  the  Esmeralda,  129  tons,  Ormsby  H.  Rose,  Esq. ;  the  Emerald, 
82  tons,  J.  Thompson,  Esq. ;  the  Tana,  39  tons.  Captain  May,  and 
several  others. 

Commodore  Batt  has  just  returned  from  a  cruise  to  Cherbourg  in 
the  Heroine.  The  gallant  Commodore  reports  the  warlike  preparations 
there  to  consist  of  an  old  two-decker  converted  into  a  screw,  two  or 
three  old  two-deckers  laid  up,  a  yacht  building  for  the  Emperor,  and  a 
wet  dock  in  progress  and  nearly  finished ;  calms  and  contrary  winds ; 
leH  Eugenie  and  Columbine  schooners  at  Cherbourg. 
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CHRONICLES  OP  AK  OLD  BACB.-lfo.  IV, 

CHAFTEB  Vm. 

Twam  9ii0m  tbs  camp. 


*'  Areaamg  a&d  bright  fall  the  fwift  iword  of  Erin 
Onhim  who  the  brave  aont  of  Udna  betrayed i 
For  ever  J  fond  e^e  he  hath  wakened  a  tear  in, 
A  drop  from  hu  heart's  wound  shall  weep  o'er  her  blade." 


So  the  long  summer  days  passed  lingeringlj  over  the  lovelj  world ; 
and  the  summer  showers  came  and  refreshed  the  ground ;  and  the 
sweet  burds,  and  the  bees,  and  the  rippling  leaves,  filled  the  fragrant 
air  with  dreamy  melody.  But  the  pleasant  sunshine  lighted  not  the 
maidens*  souls,  while  the  weary  hours  went  slowly  by,  and  each  setting 
sun  left  them  watching  on  the  Giant*s  Tower,  and  looking  ever  north- 
wards for  the  glittering  spears  of  the  returning  clans,  tin  the  closing 
darkness,  and  the  howling  of  the  night  wolves,  sent  them  home  with 
tearful  eyes  and  heavy  hearts  to  Deirdre's  dwelling ;  but  they  knew 
not  that  a  wakeful  spy  prowled  round  their  path,  and  followed  their 
footsteps,  bearing  the  Kme  word  of  all  their  goings. 

And  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  a  messenger  from  the  camp 
stood  before  the  Kins  in  the  Rath  of  Eman,  and  he  said — 

*'  May  the  King  of  Ulster  reign  from  Tach  Donn  to  Assaroe,  and 
may  his  life  be  uke  the  days  of  the  strong-winged  eagle.  I  bring 
salutations  from  fiarach  the  son  of  Leid^  and  he  gave  me  the  King's 
skean  to  show,  in  token  that  he  hath  not  withheld  ought  of  his  mind 
from  me,  so  that  the  King  may  speak  freely  with  his  bondsman.'* 

And  the  King  took  the  skean  impatiently,  saying — 

*'  Prate  not  of  thine  own  merits  or  Barach's  sayings,  but  tell  me 
what  hath  befallen." 

And  the  messenger  took  breath,  and  answered — 

**  From  the  day  that  the  hosting  left  Eman,  Barach  hath  been  with 
Clan  Usna,  and  they  have  opened  to  him  all  their  hearts,  save  alon,e 
Ainl^  the  Hunter.  And  they  have  sworn  to  take  from  the  King  his 
betrothed  and  his  daughter,  for  they  deem  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  with  them.  And  for  three  nights  Barach  and  thy  bondsman 
watched  with  naked  skeans  by  their  camp  fires,  wishing  to  rid  the  King 
of  his  enemies,  but  the  eyes  of  Ainl^  and  Brassil  his  fosterer  were 
ever  wakefrd  upon  us.  Then  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle,  when  the 
^rbolg  pressed  fiercely  on  Clan  Usna,  we  raised  a  cry  of  flight  behind, 
so  that  the  people  turned  in  sudden  terror.  Then  the  Firbolg  closed 
round  the  sons  of  Usna,  striving  to  take  them  alive,  but  they  set  their 
backs  together,  and  struck  so  fiercelv,  that  they  cleared  a  space  around 
them.     But  Cuchullin  and  Curoi  Mac  Dar^  with  their  households, 
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bant  back  through  the  rout,  and  clearing  their  waj  in  to  Clan  Usoa, 
brought  them  out  harmless.  And  Naisi  harangued  the  people,  and 
taunted  them  so  fiercely,  that  they  cried  out  to  ^  led  back  forthwith 
against  the  enemj.  But  he  bade  them  wait  for  the  morning,  and  by 
the  counsel  of  Aml6  he  sent  Barach  by  night  with  the  men  of  Orghialla 
to  lie  in  the  woods  behind  the  Firbolg.  And  the  next  day  he  drew  up 
the  dans  within  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  but  held  them  back  as  thon^ 
the^  were  afraid,  till  the  Firbolg  came  down  upon  them.  So  we  le- 
mamed  in  silence,  while  the  arrows  and  ringing  sling-balls  came  crash- 
ing through  the  woven  boughs  upon  us  like  winter  hail.  And  many 
were  wounded  sorely,  but  none  spoke  or  cried  out,  lying  in  silence 
where  they  fell,  for  such  were  Naisi's  commands.  But  when  the  fore- 
most ^earmen  of  the  foe  were  scarce  half  a  bowshot  before  us,  so  that 
we  might  see  next  them  the  dark  faces  of  the  fierce  Black  Golb,^  with 
their  long  heavy  axes,  and  could  hear  the  words  of  their  savage  war- 
song,  then  the  son  of  Usna  sprang  up  lightly ;  but  ere  the  words  had 
left  his  lips,  with  a  roar  like  bursting  thunder,  all  Uladh  crashed  out 
upon  the  foe.  Then  the  Firbolg  went  down  before  us  like  withered 
stubble,  but  the  Black  Golb  fought  bitterly.  Three  times  Clan  Usna 
clove  them  like  an  iron  wedge,  and  thrice  they  closed  again,  flinging 
them  back  like  the  wave  that  breaks  on  Rathlinn.  But  when  there 
arose  a  cry  that  the  ships  were  burning — for  the  men  of  OrghiaUa  had 
rushed  in  from  their  ambush,  and  fired  the  ships  —  they  gave  back 
before  us,  and  when  Naisi  and  Cuchullin  promised  their  lives,  they 
yielded.  Thrice  that  morning,  in  the  press  of  fight,  I  drew  my  arrow 
to  the  head  upon  the  son  of  Usna,  and  either  time  his  destiny,  or  some 
strong  geoBO^  saved  him.  Once  I  pierced  a  clansman  who  passed 
behind  him  as  the  arrow  parted,  driving  it  through  him  to  the  feathered 
shaft ;  and  the  second  time,  as  I  drew  upon  him,  scarce  a  spear-length 
off,  the  bowstring  shivered  in  my  hand. 

*^  Then  for  two  days  we  hunted  the  Firbolg  up  and  down  through 
the  forest,  slaying  them,  and  taking  some  for  bondsmen.  But  Barach 
brought  Meva  the  Queen,  whom  he  had  taken  with  the  royal  ^dley. 
And  the  chiefs  held  long  counsel,  and  some  were  for  slaying  the  cap- 
tives, but  the  words  of  Clan  Usna  and  Cuchullin  prevailed,  for  they 
said  they  would  not  suffer  the  Red  Branch  to  be  stained  with  murder  ; 
so  they  took  tribute  and  hostages  from  the  Queen,  and  let  her  go  with 
the  remnant  of  the  ships. 

*'  Then  Barach  went  about  among  the  people,  wisely  and  craftOy, 
and  raised  a  rumour  of  treachery  against  Clan  Usna,  that  they  had  let 
the  King's  enemies  go  for  secret  ransom ;  and  the  people  have  begun 
to  murmur  against  them.  And  the  chiefs  also  are  angered,  for  they 
thought  to  have  cast  lots  among  them  for  the  crown  of  Connanght. 

"Barach's  counsel  to  the  King,  therefore,  is,  that  he  strengthen 
himself  and  wait  for  the  return  of  the  army.  And  when  the  sons  of 
Usna  claim  the  maiden,  Barach  will  rise  and  accuse  them  of  treachery. 

*  The  coasts  of  Ireland  were  subject  to  constant  piratical  incursions  finnn 
strangers  (perhaps  Scandinavians).  They  are  called  in  our  eariy  annals, 
Dubh  Groll  and  Finn  GoH— t.e„  the  Bhick  Golb  and  Fair  Golls,  and  were 
frequently  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  native  princes. 
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Then  let  the  King  M  on  them  with  his  clan,  and  slaj  them  while  the 
cry  is  hot  against  them,  and  before  thej  can  speak  to  the  people." 

Then  the  King^s  face  brightened  when  he  neard  Barach's  message* 
and  he  gave  the  man  rich  presents,  and  sent  him  away  in  haste  to 
Barach,  bidding  him  to  hasten  the  return  of  the  people  whDe  there 
remained  anger  against  the  sons  of  Usna.  And  in  short  time  after  he 
had  left  the  Kath,  came  the  spy  from  the  Wood  of  Kimbaeth,  and  he 
told  the  King  how  that  a  messenger  from  the  camp  had  come  to  the 
dwelling  of  Feidlimh  the  Archpriest,  and  how  he  had  talked  long  with 
the  lady  Deirdr6,  the  Archpriest's  daaghter.  And  when  he  had  drawn 
himself  close  to  the  honse,  he  knew  that  the  messenger  was  Brassil 
the  Silent,  the  foster-brother  of  Ainl^,  the  son  of  Usna.  And  he  heard 
him  bid  the  maidens  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  for  that  Clan  Usna 
would  come  to  them  with  the  close  of  tomorrow's  sun,  and  carry  them 
with  them  to  Caen  Druim,  despite  the  King's  power  and  all  Ciao 
Rudri.  And  the  spy  said,  moreover,  that  Brassil  was  coming  even 
now  to  the  Rath  to  bring  the  King  tidinss  of  the  battle.  Then  the 
King  called  for  Rori  the  Jester,  and  bade  him  take  with  him  two 
hundred  chosen  clansmen ;  and  that  when  the  darkness  of  ni^ht  fell 
npon  the  land,  he  should  go  secretly  to  the  dwelling  of  Feidhmh  in 
the  Wood  of  Kimbaeth,  and  taking  thence  the  two  maidens  silently, 
yet  gently  and  secnrely,  that  he  should  carry  them  two  days* 
march  into  OrghiaUa,  and  lodge  them  there  in  the  King's  Rath  of 
Duntrasna. 

"  But,  first,"  said  he,  **  bring  this  messenger  of  Clan  Usna,  and  fill 
him  with  wine  and  strong  mead,  till  thou  loosen  his  tongue  and  set 
him  prating  of  the  counsels  of  his  master ;  and  bring  me  word  of  what 
thou  drawest  from  him." 


CHAPTKR  IX. 
THB  UON  AND  THE  MOUSS. 

Now  Rori,  the  son  of  Dall,  was  the  King's  jester ;  fleet  of  foot,  strong 
of  arm,  cruel  of  heart,  bitter  of  tongue.  And  he  sat  on  the  lowermost 
green  rampart  of  the  Rath  of  Eman,  by  the  western  causeway,  watching 
the  plain.  And  his  left  arm  bore  the  scar  of  a  new-healed  wound,  as 
though  he  had  been  torn  by  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  And  while 
he  watched,  there  came  a  man  forth  from  the  Wood  of  Kimbaeth 
npon  the  plain.  And  as  he  strode  onwards  towards  the  Rath  through 
the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun,  Rori's  keen  eye  knew  the  gait  of 
Brassil  the  Silent,  the  son  of  Conloch. 

Brassil  the  Silent  was  the  foster-brother  of  Ainle,  and  he  was 
faithful  and  brave.  In  forest  and  in  battle  he  clove  to  the  sons  of 
Usna  like  a  staunch  hound.  Twice  had  he  saved  Ain\6  in  fight,  while 
he  was  yet  a  stripling ;  and  his  honest  face  bore  scarred  witness  of  his 
valour  and  truth.  He  was  not  of  lofty  stature,  but  was  souare,  and 
deep,  and  strong  as  a  mountain  bull.  And  because  he  spoke  little,  and 
loved  to  sign  his  meaning  by  gesture  from  his  childhood,  men  called 
him  Brassil  the  Silent.    Now  as  Brassil  passed  up  the  broad  causeway 
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of  the  Rath,  he  made  as  though  he  had  not  seen  the  Jester,  hut  Ron 
leaned  down  from  the  rampart  towurds  him,  and  said — 

'*  Hail !  and  glad  welcome  to  the  ereat  Bulwark  of  Orion,  the  fkith- 
fnl  Mend  of  Clan  Usna.  What  timnas  brings  the  warrior  ftom  the 
fight  f" 

Then  Brassil  answered — 

"  The  Firbolg  are '*   And  pointing  downwards  with  his  finger, 

he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground  ;  then  made  a  gesture  of  scatter- 
ing with  his  hand,  and,  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder, 
added — 

"The  clans  return!" 

Then  Ron  asked  if  he  sonsht  to  speak  with  the  king,  and  Brassil 
signed  assent ;  so  they  ascended  the  Rath  together  in  silence  to  the 
king's  house.  And  the  king  sat  without  in  the  cool  evening  breexe, 
playing  chess,  as  he  was  wont,  with  Fiedlimh  the  Archpriest ;  and  he 
was  pulling  the  ears  of  Cusbrac  the  hound,  as  he  lay  at  his  feet.  Then 
the  two  men  stood  before  the  king,  and  Brassil,  saluting,  said,  **  May 
the  king  live  !"  And  then  he  shifted  his  feet  uneasily,  and  pulled  at 
his  beard ;  and  finally  turning  to  Ron,  he  thrust  him  in  the  snort  ribs 
with  his  strong  knuckles,  so  that  he  well  nigh  took  his  breath  from 
him.    And  Rori  gasped  and  said — 

"  Brassil  the  son  of  Conloch,  slow  of  speech  but  mi^ty  in  war, 
bringeth  greeting  to  the  king,  and  tidings  that  the  armies  of  Uladh, 
with  Clan  Usna,  have  trodden  down  the  foe  beneath  their  heel,  and 
scattered  them  like  dust ;  and  that  the  clans  are  returning  even  now  to 
the  king  with  great  honour  and  renown,  and  rich  spoil.'* 

And  the  king  answered — 

*'  The  warrior  is  welcome,  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  tidings  he 
brings.  Take  him  with  thee,  Rori,  and  lodge  him  well ;  and  I  will  send 
wine  from  the  king's  table,  that  the  son  of  Conloch  may  rest  and  re- 
fresh himself  this  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  hear  from  him  the 
deeds  of  my  heroes." 

So  at  the  king's  word  the  men  went  down  to  Rori's  dwelling  on  the 
Lower  Rath.    And  when  Brassil  saw  the  king's  steward  bearing  the 

great  fiagon,  his  honest  blue  eyes  sparkled ;  for  though  he  was  faithful  and 
rave,  he  loved  too  much  the  dark  wine  of  the  stranger.  And  closing 
the  outer  door,  Rori  took  his  place  beneath  the  open  casement,  and  set 
Brassil  opposite  to  him,  so  that  he  might  be  in  the  shadow  while  tha 
light  fell  upon  Brassil's  face.  And  he  brought  forth  two  deep  three- 
rimmed  cups,  because  he  feared  the  watchful  eye  of  the  son  of  Conloch, 
and  wished  to  blind  him  in  drunkenness  before  he  set  forth  to  do  the 
king's  errand  in  taking  the  maidens.  And,  moreover,  he  had  short  time 
to  draw  from  Brassii's  imready  tongue  the  secret  counsels  of  Clan 
Usna,  for  he  had  bidden  Credna  his  cousin,  a  chief  warrior  of  the 
king's  guard,  to  come  to  him  at  early  niehtfall  with  two  hundred  chosen 
men.  But  Rori  loved  good  wine  as  weU  as  Brassil,  so  they  both  drank 
deep.  And  as  they  talked,  when  the  wine  loosened  Brassil's  slow 
tongue  and  quickened  his  wi^  Rori  asked  who  of  the  chiefs  bad  fallen  in 
fight.    And  Brassil  answered — 

**  The  white  locks  of  old  Amergin  will  never  shine  again  in  coonciL 
Let  the  widow  of  Cethem  hang  his  cloven  cathbarr  in  the  hall,  and  weep 
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oyer  it  in  secret.  Bat  jonng  Angus  will  brighten  her  heart ;  for  noblj 
he  wears  the  eagle  plume,  and  his  young  cheek  has  flushed  in  the  fore^ 
most  fight  among  bearded  warriors."^ 

And  Rori  said — "They  were  right  royal  princes,  and  brate  soldiers, 
and  Ulster  will  give  them  tears  and  costly  burial.  But  I  would  fkia 
hear,  too,  of  thine  own  deeds,  for  firassil's  place  was  erer  next  Clan 
Usna's  in  the  thickest  battle." 

Then  Brassil  gave  a  surly  grunt,  like  a  thirsty  boar  that  is  disturbed 
in  his  drinking. 

And  Rori  said  again,  in  a  false,  soothing  tone — "  Though  brave  war- 
riors are  silent  concerning  their  own  deeds,  they  love  ever  to  speak  ctf 
their  friends'  valour.  How  did  the  noble  sons  of  Usna  bear  them- 
selves ?  And  did  the  people  follow  fkithfully  where  their  true  courage 
led  f    And  do  they  love  them  still  as  their  noble  worth  deserves  ?** 

Then  Brassil  looked  doubtingly  at  Rori,  for  the  wine  had  made  him 
suspicious  and  Quarrelsome,  and  he  said,  roughly — 

"  The  sons  or  Usna  need  not  my  praise  or  thine,  scarce  though  thy 
good  words  be.  They  are  as  they  have  ever  been,  the  Flower  of  th6 
Red  Branch.*' 

And  Rori  answered  softly  and  appeasingly,  though  anger  glittered 
in  his  eye — 

"  Why,  thou  knowest  /  have  ever  been  among  the  friends  of  Clan 
Usna.  But  it  was  rumoured  in  Eman  that  the  people  were  turning 
against  them,  according  to  their  fickle  habit." 

And  Brassil  asked,  quickly — 

"  Who  brought  that  lie  7  Have  any  come  from  the  camp  before 
mtV* 

But  Rori  said — 

'*  Nay,  I  spoke  of  a  rumour  before  the  clans  went  to  the  war.  But 
I  ever  said  they  were  ungrateful,  and  that  they  wronged  Clan  Usna.** 

'*  Hark  thee  friend !"  said  Brassil,  angrily,  "  say  whatever  thy  black 
mind  prompts  thy  bitter  tongue  to  utter  of  me,  or  whom  else  thou 
wilt ;  but  I  warn  thee  now,  that  if  the  name  of  Clan  Usna  pass  thy 

teeth  for  good  or  evil Nay,  man,  none  of  thy  murderous  looo 

at  me !  Leave  gripping  thy  skean,  I  tell  thee,  or  by  the  White  Fire  ! 
t  will  tie  thy  long  nmbs  in  a  knot  thou  canst  not  pick,  and  send  thee 
hopping  like  an  ill-hatched  raven  to  thy  master." 

Then  Rori  left  playing  with  his  skean,  though  his  fingers  twitched 
after  it,  and  his  face  was  white  with  deadly  rage,  even  in  the  dark 
shadow  where  he  sat.  And  seising  the  great  wine-fiagon,  he  filled  the 
cups  i^ain  to  overflowing,  saying,  with  a  harsh,  clattering  laugh — 

''  The  red  plague  fire  thy  hot  brain,  Brassil,  for  the  cursedst  brawler 
that  ever  quarrelled  over  good  wine !  Here,  man,  drink  ere  the  liquor 
turn  vinegar  under  thy  sour  look  !" 

Then,  as  Rori  riowfv  swallowed  down  his  rage  and  his  wine  together, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Brassil  over  the  rim  of  his  cup,  he  saw  the  son  of 
Conloch  suddenly  let  fall  his  quaigh,  while  his  eyes  were  &Led  in 
amazement  over  his  (Rori*s)  head. 

Now,  it  had  happened  that  as  Brassil  cast  his  eyes  npward  towards 
the  open  casement  beneath  which  Rori  sat,  he  saw  a  strange  child's 
head  with  an  M  face risii^ slowly  up  in  the  pale  twUight;  then  a  light 
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body  followed,  and  the  whole  figure,  three  good  span  loo^  stood  toft  an 
instant,  at  its  full  height,  in  the  casement — and  Brassil  knew  Cahal 
Caonm.  Quick  as  thought  the  dwarf  placed  one  finger  on  his  lips  in 
warning  and  then  pointing  downwards  to  Ron,  he  grasped  his  throat  with 
a  meaning  gesture.  The  next  instant  the  casement  was  empt^  again. 
And  Rori,  turning,  looked  upwards,  but  saw  nought,  and  he  said  in 
wonder — 

**  Why  curse  thee,  man  I  art  witch-struck  to-night  T  or  what  dost 
thou  gaze  on  now,  like  a  dying  wolf?" 

And  Brassil  slowly  gathered  his  limbs  close  under  him,  like  a 
crouching  hound,  and  he  answered  in  a  low  tone — 

"  I  ffaze  on  thy  forehe&d,  for  there  is  blood  on  it — ^innocent  blood  T' 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  heavy  tread  of  armed  moi  without  fell  upon 
their  ears.  Then  Rori  sprang  up,  his  green  eyes  Reaming  in  the  dnsk, 
and,  clutching  his  skean,  he  muttered — 

"  Drunk  or  mad,  'tis  the  shadow  of  thine  own  thick  blood *' 

But  ere  the  blade  left  the  sheath,  Brassil  bounded  on  him  like  a 
wildcat,  and  driving  him  back  against  the  wall,  gripped  his  throat  so 
that  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak.  Then  BrassU  perceived  some- 
thing strange  and  light  fall  upon  his  shoulder;  for  Cahal  Caoam, 
dropping  from  the  casement  upon  his  broad  back,  ran  down  his  body  like 
monse,  and  quickly  seizing  a  boar-spear  that  lay  at  hand,  he  placed  it 
aeainst  the  ledge  of  the  door,  so  that  it  could  not  be  thrust  inwards. 
Then  some  one  knocked  softly  on  the  door  without,  and  Cahal  an- 
swered— 

"  How  many  are  with  thee,  Credna  f  * 

And  Brassil  started,  and  well  nigh  quitted  his  hold  of  Rori ;  for  the 
dwarf  spoke  with  Rori's  very  voice  and  accent. 

And  Credna  answered  from  without — 

*'  I  have  two  score  of  the  king's  guard,  with  a  hundred  bowmen  of 
Clan  Rudri,  and  twenty  axemen." 

And  Cahal  said  again,  in  Rori's  voice — 

^'Take  them  with  thee  to  the  eastern  causeway,  and  there  wait  for 
me  under  the  great  rock  by  the  black  moat,  for  we  cannot  set  forth  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Then  they  heard  Credna's  voice  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  command, 
and  the  quick  tramp  of  men  followed.  And  when  the  last  sound  of 
the  receding  footsteps  died  away  upon  their  ears,  Brassil  released  1^ 
grasp  of  Ron,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  his  hands,  and  lay  with 
his  eyes  starting  from  his  he^d.  And  Brassil,  stooping  over  him, 
lifted  his  hand,  but  it  fell  back  heavily.    And  he  said  to  Cahal — 

"  He  is  dead — choked  in  his  own  den  like  a  cowardly  fox  ;  but  I 
would  he  had  died  bv  other  hands.  I  deemed  him  stronger,  or  I  had 
not  squeezed  so  hard." 

And  Cahal,  kneeling,  laid  his  ear  on  the  Jester*s  breast,  and  rising 
quickly  said — 

''Fear  not,  Brassil,  his  blood  will  not  redden  thy  sleep-— sndi  vermin 
die  not  so  easily.  Just  Destiny  hath  reserved  a  a  fitter  fate  for  him. 
Here !  lend  thine  hand  to  drag  him  to  the  wall,  and  I  will  bind  him.* 

And  Cahal  seized  Rori*s  shoulder,  like  a  small  beetle  tugging  at  a 
dead  rat.    Then  Brassil  set  him  sitting  against  the  wall,  doing  Cabal's 
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bidding  readily  and  silently,  and  holding  np  his  limbs  while  Cabal's 
nimble  fingers,  untwining  a  thong-cord  which  he  had  brought  coiled 
round  his  body,  bound  Rori  hand  and  foot. 

'*  Now,"  said  he,  '*  rend  me  a  piece  from  that  sheepskm,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  soft  mouthful,  and  give  him  cause  for  once  to  practise  his 
tongue  innocently,  when  he  finds  it." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  the  woolly  morsel  into  Rori's  mouth,  whereat 
the  Jester  coughed  and  gasped,  closing  his  eyes  and  teeth  together  with 
a  snap  that  well-nigh  severed  Cabal's  hand. 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  dwarf,  "  did  I  not  tell  thee  so  ?  He  did  but  feign, 
like  a  cunning  fox  as  he  is.  Fare  thee  well,  friend  Rori,  use  thy  time 
wisely  ;  for  betwixt  this  and  morning  thou  hast  full  leisure  to  lay  by 
many  a  sorry  jest  for  future  utterance.'* 

Then  Cabal  signed  to  Brassil  to  lift  him  to  the  casement,  and  he 
dropped  down  lightly  on  the  outer  side.  And  Brassil,  clambering  up, 
followed  him  in  silence. 


CBAPTXB  X. 
▲  BSMT  IN  THB  TOILS. 

So  Brassil  andCahal  Caoum  stood  outside  on  the  Lower  Rath  listen- 
ing earnestly,  and  they  heard  none  stirring  in  the  Rath.  But  from  below 
came  the  distant  murmur  to  their  ears  of  the  women  and  children  re- 
turning from  the  goaling ;  for  a  fierce  bout  had  been  in  playing  since 
morning  betwixt  Clan  Rudri  and  the  men  of  Orghialla.  Then  l^ckon* 
ing  Brassil  to  follow,  Cabal  ran  down  to  the  western  causeway,  and 
passing  forth,  they  turned  short  to  the  right  hand,  encircling  the  Rath 
toward  the  north,  so  that  they  might  bring  it  between  them  and  the 
people.  And  still  fearing  lest  any  might  mark  their  course,  they  went 
without  haste  as  if  towards  the  pine-woods  of  Gaira.  But  when  they 
were  hidden  within  the  dusky  shades  of  the  forest  he  turned  again,  and 
ran  like  a  hare,  with  Brassil  panting  behind  him,  westward  towards  the 
Fire  Tower.  And  as  the  shadows  of  night  darkened  over  the  plain,  he 
went  boldly  forth  from  the  forest,  and  paused  not  in  his  speed  till  they 
reached  the  uppermost  border  of  the  Wood  of  Kimbaeth.  Then  whis* 
pering  to  Brassil  to  follow  silently  and  carefully,  he  went  on  with  noise- 
leas  step,  tracinff  a  narrow  path,  like  a  hound,  through  the  darkness. 
And  after  they  had  thus  gone  some  space,  they  saw  a  faint  red  light 
sparkling  through  the  trees.  Then  Canal  slackened  his  pace  yet  more, 
and  moved,  step  afler  step,  so  that  not  a  leaf  rustled  beneath  his  foot. 
And  Brassil  was  following,  carefully  and  silently,  when  suddenly  Cabal 
seized  him  by  the  knee,  striving  to  pull  him  downwards.  And  Brassil 
stooping  till  his  head  was  level  with  Cabal,  saw  against  the  grey  night 
sky  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  standing  scarce  half  a  bowshot  before  them ; 
but  his  back  was  towards  them,  and  he  was  looking  forwards  across  an 
open  glade  before  him-  to  a  dark,  lone,  and  low  building,  from  whence 
came  the  glimmering  of  a  pine  torch  Uirough  the  open  casements,  while 
the  faint  tinkle  of  a  harp,  as  of  a  hand  wandering  sofUy  over  the  strings^ 
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reached  their  ears.  And  they  saw  the  man  glide  silently  across  the 
opening,  and  take  his  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  buildinff,  as  though 
he  were  watching  those  within.  Then  stooping  on  his  hands.  Canal 
drew  himself  slowly  through  the  long  grass  toward  the  house,  and 
Brassil  followed,  crawling  like  a  lizard.  But  they  lay  motionless  when 
they  saw  the  watcher,  suddenly  gliding  forth  again  from  the  shadow, 
come  directly  towards  them.  And  Brassil  drew  his  skean,  and  silently 
gathered  himself  for  a  spring ;  but  the  man,  turning  passed  them  so 
close,  that  he  swept  the  dew  into  Brassil' s  face,  and  his  qnick  footsteps 
died  away  upon  their  ears  as  he  went  down  to  the  plain.  Then  Canal 
rose  boldly,  saying  to  Brassil — 

*'It  is  the  king's  spy.  Since  the  clans  went  to  the  war  I  have 
watched  him  from  the  Fire  Tower,  prowling  arouud,  by  night  and  day,  and 
now  he  goes  to  bear  word  to  the  king.  Brassil !  if  ever  thy  head  was  clear, 
thy  heart  steady,  and  thy  limbs  untiring,  prove  it  now ;  for  we  hare 
nought  but  thy  faith  and  courage  to  match  against  speed,  cnnning,  and 
ruthless  power." 

Within  the  women's  chamber,  that  looked  northwards,  in  the  dwelling 
of  FeidUmh  the  Archpriest  of  Uladh,  sat  Deirdr6  the  king's  bethrothecL 
Her  harp  was  on  her  knee,  and  her  fingers  wandered  dreamily  and  un- 
consciously among  the  strings,  while  her  eye  sparkled  with  her  thoughts, 
for  her  heart  was  far  away.  At  the  further  end  of  the  chamber  lay 
Moma,  the  king's  daughter,  sleeping  on  a  couch  of  soft  deerskins ;  and 
the  flickering  pine-torch  flung  playful  waves  of  light  on  the  golden 
tresses  that  rippled  around  her  shoulders.  And  even  as  she  slept,  the 
warm  bloom  glowed  on  her  fair  cheek,  and  the  happy  thoughts  of  her 
dreams  sent  a  merry  smile  to  her  lips.  Near  her  sat  Larha,  Dardr^s 
nurse,  croning  a  mournful  old  song,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro,  with  her  eyes  fixed  fondly  and  admiringly  on  Deirdr^s 
noble  face.  Now  Larha  was  mighty  in  stature ;  comely,  bold,  and 
swarthy  of  aspect,  and  strong  and  valiant  as  the  best  wamor  in  Eman. 
(In  her  youth  she  was  wedded  to  a  hunter,  and  thev  dwelt  alone  far 
out  in  the  forest.  And  it  fell  on  a  time  that  a  band  from  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Firbolg  came  to  them,  and  the  hunter  gave  them  welcome,  fooi 
and  shelter ;  but  when  they  were  heated  with  mead,  the  leader  spoke 
insultingly  to  Larha,  and  she  struck  him  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
strangers  rose  in  anger  to  avenge  their  chief,  and  fired  the  dwelUoe. 
But  Larha  took  her  child,  and  with  her  husband  clove  a  way  throu^ 
them,  and  escaped  to  the  forest.  But  the  hunter  was  sorely  wound^ 
and  an  arrow  struck  the  babe  as  it  lay  on  Larha' s  bosom,  so  that  it  died 
in  her  arms.  Then  on  the  fourth  day  after  they  fled,  her  husband  died 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  buried  him  in  the  forest,  and  came  into  Emaa 
like  a  raging  she-wolf.  And  as  she  wandered  into  the  dwelling  of  Feid- 
limh  the  Archpriest,  the  babe  Deirdr6  stretched  forth  her  hands  towards 
her,  for  her  mother  was  dead.  Then  Larha*s  heart  opened  to  the  ehikl, 
and  she  became  her  nurse,  and  loved  her  more  than  aught  beneath  the 
sun ;  and  so  she  dwelt  always  in  the  house  of  Feidlimh  the  Archpriest.) 
Now  as  Larha  sat  croning  by  the  side  of  Moma,  the  king's  daughter, 
she  heard  the  whining  as  of  a  hound  without,  and  a  sound  as  thoi]|;fa 
he  were  scratching  upon  the  door.  And  then,  as  she  listened,  rose,  dear 
and  shrill,  the  cry  of  a  night-hawk  over  the  dwelling.    And  I>etrdr6 
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starting,  vfhUe  her  cheek  flushed  red,  and  her  eye  sparkled  hrightly, 
said — 

*'  Larha,  hearest  thou  f     It  is  the  signal  of  Clan  Usna/' 

Then  Larha,  seizing  a  bright  axe  that  lay  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  strode  to  the  door,  and  flinging  open  the  upper  half  of  it,  de- 
manded if  any  stood  without.  And  a  small,  shrill  yoice  answered,  but 
when  Larha  looked  forth  she  saw  none.  Then  she  deemed  there  was 
witchcraft,  and  making  a  sign  against  the  evil  eye,  would  have  closed 
the  shutter  again,  but  the  deep  tone  of  a  man  fell  upon  her  ears,  say- 
ing— 

"  Hold,  Larha !  we  are  friends." 

And  the  mighty  bulk  of  Brassil  the  son  of  Conloch  came  forth  iVom 
the  shadow.     And  Larha,  looking  hardly  at  him,  said — 

**  If  thou  art  Brassil,  the  friend  of  Clan  Usna,  thou  art  welcome ;  but 
whence  hast  thou  two  voices  ?** 

And  Brassil  answered  by  raising  Cahal  Caoum,  for  Cabal's  head  would 
not  reach  the  level  of  the  half-door.  Then  Larha  took  Cahal  up  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  him,  for  she  loved  him  much,  as  did  all  the  people. 
But  Cahal  strove  indignantly,  and  demanded  to  be  set  down,  and  Larha, 
laughine,  set  him  on  the  table  before  Deirdr6.  Then  Cahal  waving  her 
aside  lordly,  said  to  Deirdr^ — 

*'  Lady,  if  thou  lovest  Clan  Usna,  or  wouldst  live  for  Naisi,  thou 
mnst  fly.  The  toils  are  thickening  round  thee,  but  we  have  this  night 
rent  a  passage  through  them,  and  each  moment  is  worth  life's-blood." 

Then  Deirdr6  looked  wonderingly  at  him,  and  she  said — 

"  Why,  what  meanest  thou,  Cahal  T" 

And  he  answered — 

**  Since  Clan  Usna  went  to  the  wars,  the  king's  spy  hath  marked  ye 
by  day  and  night.  And  this  ni^ht,  as  I  watched  from  the  Fire  Tower, 
I  saw  him  creeping  after  Brassil  stealthily  to  the  door.  And  when  he 
had  heard  BrassiPs  message,  he  rose  and  went  in  haste  to  the  Rath,  and 
spoke  with  the  king.  Then  I  fbllowed,  and  I  saw  Rori  the  Jester 
speaking  with  the  king.  And  Rori  came  forth  and  called  for  Credna  his 
cousin  ;  and  as  I  lay  in  the  hazel-grove  on  the  Upper  Rath,  I  heard  Rori 
bid  Credna  prepare  forthwith  two  hundred  men.  Then  they  spoke 
lower,  and  I  marked  Rori  pointing  hither  with  his  finger.  Then  I  knew 
there  was  evil  abroad ;  but  as  I  waited  to  escape  hither  imseen,  Rori 
came  up  again  with  Brassil,  and  in  short  space  I  saw  them  descending 
from  the  lung's  presence,  and  going  together  to  Rori's  dwelling.  Then 
I  took  a  strong  cord  with  me,  and  went  through  the  casement,  and  we 
bound  Rori,  and  have  left  him  wherewith  to  occupy  his  mind  and  his 
tongue  till  morning ;  and  we  have  also  sent  Credna  astray  till  the  moon 
rises.  And  so,  if  thou  dost  not  fly  with  us  now,  and  seek  Clan  Usna, 
thou  shalt  never  see  them  again,  save  to  thy  sorrow ;  for  the  king  will 
slay  us,  and  carry  thee  away." 

And  Morna  had  waked  with  the  sound  of  the  voices,  and  sat  listening 
in  silence ;  but  now  she  rose,  and  said  to  Deirdr6 — 

''  Cahal  hath  spoken  well  and  truly,  Deirdr^ ;  and  thou  must  fly  with 
him,  and  I  will  remain  and  appease  my  father  s  wrath,  for  he  will 
hearken  to  me  when  none  else  dare  come  before  him.  And  I  know  that 
evil  tongues  and  talebearers  have  angered  him  against  Clan  Usna ;  but 
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when  he  finds  them  noble  and  tnie»  he  will  forgire  them  thy  lore  at  my 
prayer." 

But  Deirdr6  shook  her  head  moumfully,  and  Moma  added  whis- 
pering— 

"  And  when  thou  art  Ardan's  sister  I  will  love  thee  more  than  ever." 

Then  Deirdre  said — 

"  I  cannot  leave  thee  thus,  Moma." 

And  Moma's  eye  lighted  with  her  father's  prond  look  as  she  an- 
swered— 

"  And  why  shouldst  thou  not  leave  me,  Deirdre  ?  Deemest  thou  the 
king's  daughter  fears  aught  of  danger  in  Eman  V* 

Then  she  drew  Deirdr^  towards  her,  and  whispered  earnestly.  And 
Cahal  called  to  Brassil  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  watching  towards 
the  forest,  silent  and  dark  as  a  shadow.     And  he  said — 

''Come  hither,  Brassil,  and  hearken.  Ere  the  moon  stands  over 
Eman,  Credna*s  wolf-hounds  will  be  howling  on  our  track.  And  lest 
Clan  Usna  come  by  the  mountains,  I  will  take  the  path  by  Slieve 
Fuadh  to  meet  them  ;  but  thou  must  follow  the  plain  with  the  women. 
Take  them  with  thee  therefore,  silently  and  quickly,  to  the  Fire  Tower, 
and  there  in  the  bawn  thou  wilt  find  two  steeds  tethered  and  wuting. 
Mount  them,  and  ride  as  though  the  plague  were  behind  ye ;  for  ye 
must  be  at  the  foot  of  Gortfinna  ere  the  stars  fade  in  the  sky.  Then 
when  ye  have  passed  the  Ballagh  Dhu,  cut  away  the  great  pine  that 
bridges  the  gap  behind  thee,  and  thou  hast  nought  more  to  fear  firom 
Clan  Rudri." 

Then  Brassil  signed  assent,  for  he  knew  that  Cabal's  counsel  was 
wise  and  good,  and  beckoning  to  Larha,  he  went  forth.  Then  Deirdre 
quitted  her  embrace  of  Moma  and  followed  Larha,  with  wet  cheek  and 
pale  face ;  and  Cahal  watched  impatiently  till  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
forest  hid  them.  Then  he  turned  to  speak  with  Moma,  but  her  lip 
was  quivering,  and  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  the  tear  was  brimming 
in  her  eyes.    And  Cahal  kissed  her  hand,  and  went  forth  in  silence. 
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THE    DEAD    MOTHER. 

▲  8CAHDINATIAM  LSOXND. 
FTFTB  I. 

Jarl  Christian  sailed  upon  the  sea. 
Dear  to  the  blessed  saints  was  he. 

God's  anffels>  with  their  wings  of  white, 
Guarded  him  both  in  storm  and  fight. 

For  Christian's  sword  had  dyed  the  flood 
As  deep  as  hell  with  heathen  blood. 

He  slew  the  heathen,  joang  and  old. 

And  burned  their  towns,  and  took  their  gold. 

God  gaTe  good  gifls  to  Christian  then — 
A  ship,  fleet-sailing,  feared  of  men ; 

A  woman— loving,  gentle,  fair. 
Of  stately  beauty  past  compare : 

The  Ladye  Elinore,  and  three 
Fair  daughters  to  her  lord  bare  she. 

Three  beds  of  gold  the  ladye  made, 
Those  children  there  each  night  were  laid. 

And  night  and  mom  she  took  good  heed  ) 
They  had  both  ale,  and  wine,  and  meade. 

"  My  lot  is  blessed  among  men ! 
What  lack  I  yet?"  said  Christian  then. 

That  night  his  ship  lay  wrecked  on  shore. 
That  night  died  Ladye  Elinore. 


Much  of  grief  did  Jarl  Christian  dree 
For  that  good  ship  and  that  ladye. 


FTTTB  in. 

The  women  in  the  south  are  fair. 

They  have  grey  eyne  and  gold-bright  hair; 
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And  from  the  south  a  woman  came. 
Whose  beanty  shone  on  men  like  flame. 

On  her  white  breast  she  bound  a  spell 
That  made  Jarl  Christian  love  hei*  WelL 

She  kissed  Jarl  Christian  tenderly. 
That  he  might  not  hear  his  chiliuen  ay ; 

And  she  spoke  love-runes  into  his  ear^ 
That  he  might  forget  his  children  dear* 

Those  three  fidr  babes  waxed  thin  add  pale. 
Yet  neter  gave  she  them  bread  or  ile. 

Thdr  white  Umbs  shiTered  in  the  eold. 
For  she  took  away  their  beds  of  gold ; 

So  that  they  cried  to  God  fhU  sore 
For  their  dead  mother,  £linote« 

''  Oh !  would  Ood  give  our  mother  back, 
Oood  ale  and  bread  we  might  not  lack. 

Oh !  might  our  mother  now  beholdg 
We  shomd  nol  shiver  in  the  oold«" 

Their  mother  heiird  her  children  erf. 
Far  qS  with  God  above  the  sky  i 

God's  Mother,  at  that  Hftother's  prayer^ 
Had  pity  of  those  children  ftir« 

Who  bade  her  spirit  fly  away 

To  the  graveyard  where  her  body  lay : 

The  body  was  numbi  and  stl£^  and  cold, 

And  the  gravestone  scarce  from  the  grave  she  rolled ! 

Oh|  woe  was  that  poor  |host  donei 
To  lift  that  heavy  marble-stone  I 

Cold  blew  the  wind  in  the  village-street. 
She  had  no  doak  but  the  coffin-sheet. 

Like  tombs  the  bouses  towered  on  high. 
The  night-dogs  barked  as  the  ^oet  went  by ; 

And  she  came  where,  by  Jarl  Christian's  door, 
Her  eldest  daughter  sat  weeping  sore. 

"  My  child  I  what  dost  thou  here  so  late, 
In  wind  and  rain,  at  thy  ftther*s  gate  V* 
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''  In  my  mother's  face  did  red  blood  glow,  ' 
But  thme  is  whiter  than  the  snow ; 

**  My  mother's  robes  were  silk  and  cold* 
But  thine  is  of  the  cerecloth's  fold.'^ 

''  Ah !  how  can  I  be  fair  and  red» 
Who  have  so  many  a  day  been  dead  7 

'<  Ah !  how  can  I  wear  silk  and  gold, 
Who  lie  all  night  in  churchyard  mould?" 

The  ladve  wept  as  she  stood  beside 
The  bed  of  Cnristian  and  his  bride : 

'' Jarl  Christian,  you  rest  softly  here,! 
Whfle  I  lie  cold  on  my  death-bier ! 

**  Fair  ladye,  you  sleep  warm  in  bed. 
While  my  children  lack  both  ale  and  bread. 

*'  I  go,  but  when  I  come  again 
An  evil  weird  I  rede  ye  then. 

*'  Farewell  my  eldest  child,  Christine ; 
Let  gold,  and  ships,  and  land  be  thine. 

"  Farewell  my  daughter  fair,  Hel^n, 
For  you  shall  be  well  loved  of  men. 

**Btit  thou  my  babe  come  home  with  me, 
I  would  God's  Mother  should  look  on  thee." 

Jarl  Christian  rose  with  the  morning  red. 
But  his  youngest  child  lay  by  him  &ad. 

And  men  have  said  how  since  that  night, 
That  ghost  was  feared  in  the  new  wife's  sight ; 

And  whenever  she  heard  the  night-dosf  s  wail. 
She  gave  those  children  both  wine  and  ale. 

C.   P.  MULVANY. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  MetropoUUm  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — ^I  regret  to  state  that  the  fears  I  expressed  in  my 
last  chapter,  that  I  might  not  speedily  get  leare  of  absence  from  homet, 
or  opportunities  of  being  so  eloquent  about  the  charms  of  mj  £ur 
eompoffnons  de  voyage,  have  been  fully  yerified,  and  I  have  not  as  yet 
regained  sufficient  character  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  my  rambles  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  or  for  my  own,  and  I  am  too  conscientions 
to  follow  the  example  of  other  travellers,  and  draw  altogether  on  my 
imagination.  In  these  desperate  circumstances,  rather  than  be  quite 
forgotten  in  your  Magazine,  I  venture  to  appear  by  proxy,  and  nave 
stolen  a  manuscript  nrom  a  friend,  which  appears  to  me  interesting 
enough  to  fill  my  place  for  the  present.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  an- 
ther (who  is  also,  I  suspect,  the  hero  of  the  tale)  will  feel  rather 
astonished,  and  perhaps  somewhat  indignant,  at  being  *'  sent  on  "  the 
stage  in  this  unauthorized  and  premature  manner ;  but  as  I  have  taken 
no  uberties  with  his  manuscript,  except  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and 
as  in  any  case  he  b  fishing  in  Norway,  and  cannot  claim  the  **  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman"  very  speedily,  I  feel  chivalrous  enough  to  brave 
his  wrath  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  *'  Metropoi«itan 
Magazine,''  and  to  present  them  with  the  first  part  of  the  fortanes  oi 
the  *'  Fitzmaurice  of  Danganmore." 

Yours,  dear  Editor, 

''The  Irish  Travellbr." 

nTZMAUBICS  OP  DANOAHKOBS. 

''  My  early  haunts  had  perished  all» 
My  early  friends  departed ; 
I  sat  alone  in  my  father's  hall- 
Alone,  and  broken-hearted." 

It  has  occurred  to  many  men  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years — sometimes  even  in  extreme  old  see. 
To  some  this  return  to  the  ancient  house  is  a  source  of  honest  pride. 
Sallying  forth  into  the  world,  relying  on  themselves,  and  on  themselves 
alone,  and  conscious  of  innate  power,  they  have  gazed  with  nnflindiing 
eye  on  the  difficulties  which  lay  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
ambition — turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  neither  seduced 
by  pleasure  nor  intimidated  by  toil — ^with  steady  will  and  resolute 
exertion,  they  have  struggled  up  the  steep  ascent,  until  they  have  stood 
triumphant  on  the  summit,  and  then,  after  a  well-spent  life,  return  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,  havinz  shed  new  glories  on  a  name  already 
illustrious,  or,  what  is  still  higher  praise,  having  overcome  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  poverty  and  an  obscure  station,  and  con(|uered  for  them- 
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selves  a  foremost  place  among  the  noblest  and  bravest  in  the  land* 
Such  men,  as  they  stand,  after  long  years  of  absence,  on  the  hill  which 
looks  down  on  the  home  of  their  youth,  may  justly  feel  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction. On  the  other  hand,  to  many,  a  view  of  the  old  house  must 
be  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  self-reproach,  as  they  meditate  on  opportu- 
nities neglected  and  advice  despised— on  resolutions  which  they  have 
broken  and  examples  which  they  have  not  followed  ;  and,  thinking  how 
they  have  degenerated,  exclaim  with  the  Roman  poet— 

*'  Stemmata  quid  faciant  quid  prodest  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus 
Majorum,  et  stantes  in  curribus  ^miliano£U 


Si  coram  Lepidis»  male  vivitur?" 

But,  independent  of  such  considerations,  hard  and  callous  most  be  that 
heart  to  which  a  return,  in  advanced  life,  to  scenes  well-remembered,  but 
nnvisited  from  early  youth,  does  not  suggest  thoughts  of  a  solemn 
character.  As  the  old  man  approaches  the  spot  after  which,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  anxious  life,  his  heart  has  yearned,  and  to  which  he 
has  longed  to  return,  even  as  the  hunted  hare  struggles  homewards  to 
her  form  though  it  be  but  to  die,  how  his  mind,  with  a  retrospective 
clairvoyance,  looks  back  to  the  distant  horizon  of  early  memory ! — how 
he  calls  up  before  his  mental  vision  the  faces  of  those  who  loved  and 
cherished  him  as  a  child  ! — and,  standing  on  the  unforgotten  spot,  thinks 
he  still  hears  the  voices  of  those  who  had  spoken  to  encourage  him  in 
well-doing,  or  if  they  spoke  in  reproof,  it  was  reproof  administered  in 
love.  And  as  memory  recalls  all  that  has  happened  in  the  long  years 
which  have  run  their  course  since  he  lefl  his  father's  home,  and  he 
thinks  over  the  hopes  he  had  formed,  the  successes  he  has  achieved,  and 
the  disappointments  which  he  has  endured,  and  reflects  that  they  are  all 
now  portions  of  the  irrevocable  Past,  and  says  to  himself,  *'  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  I  stood  a  child  in  those  halls,  and  yet  where  are  they  whose 
voices  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  whose  faces  are  still  visible  to  my 
mind's  eye  ?" — will  he  not  reflect  that  if  the  past  seems  to  him  as  a 
scroll  or  a  map  which  has  been  rolled  up  and  put  away  for  ever.  Time, 
advancing  with  silent  but  inexorable  step,  is  daily  striking  off  portions 
of  his  allotted  future,  and  adding  them  also  to  the  years  gone  by  ? — and 
that  as  the  sun  which  rose  behind  him  in  the  morning  in  the  distant 
East,  has  climbed  to  the  meridian,  and  is  now  hastening  with  rapid  de- 
clination down  the  western  arch  of  heaven  to  sink  to  his  rest,  so  also 
his  own  foot  is  on  the  downhill  path  of  life,  and  proceeding  with  acce- 
lerated velocity  to  "  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns  *'  ?  Re- 
flections of  this  kind  are,  however,  so  trite  and  obvious,  that  1  shall  not 
suffer  them  any  longer  to  delay  the  commencement  of  my  tale,  but 
shall  proceed  to  relate  under  what  circumstances  it  fell  to  my  lot,  after 
an  absence  of  several  years,  to  revisit  the  halls  of  my  ancestors. 

VOL.  III.  2  Hf    r^r^ri]r> 
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I  am  Arthtir  Fitnnaarioe,  a  cadet  of  the  aneient  boaae  of  tbe  Kts- 
naorioes  of  Danganmore.*  For  five  hundred  years  the  FitsnuHiiioea 
have  held  the  lands  of  Danganmore.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  ibri  m 
which  our  ancestors  lived,  in  the  gone-by  days  of  battle  and  strife,  are 
still  visible,  and  many  legends  of  the  old  feudal  chieftain^  their  deeda 
of  rapine  and  violence,  attack  and  defence,  are  still  current  amoeg  the 
peasantnr  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  old  keep  or  fortress  of  Danganmore  was  situated  on  the  (op  of 
a  hill,  which  sloped  down  on  one  side  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size, 
and  it  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  great 
part  of  which  was  the  possession  of  the  lords  of  the  fortiess.  Some 
two-hundred-and-fifly  years  ago,  however,  the  old  fori  was  abandoned 
as  a  habitation,  and  the  Arthur  Fitunaurice  of  the  day  (for  the  name 
of  Arthur  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation)  built 
a  more  commodious  dwelling-house  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation, 
but  still  commanding  a  view  of.  the  lake  and  the  hill,  on  which  the 
ruins  of  the  old  fort  remain  to  this  day.  He  also  planted  large  woods 
on  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills^  and>  more  immediatdfy  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion,  a  number  of  single  trees  in  situations  where, 
he  fondly  hoped,  thev  would  in  future  daya  add  fVesh  beau^  to  the 

Invplv  M^iiATv.      A.1a«  !   tliA  wtvmIr  nn  tliA  mnnntAin-flMlA  hiivA  \tu\m  ntum 


lovely  scenery.  Alas !  the  woods  on  the  mountain-side  have  long  ! 
fallen  beneath  the  woodmim's  axe,  in  order  to  furnish  funda  to  : 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  planlMr* 
A  thick  copsewood  growing  among  the  rocks  marks  out  the  site  of  the 
ancient  forest.  A  few  old  trees  which  have  escaped*  the  spoileiv  stand 
as  witnesses  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  place ;  and  as  their  withered 
and  leafless  branches  moan  and  creak  in  the  storm  which  howls  akuig 
the  unsheltered  hill,  they  seem  to  lament  over  the  min  and  desolation 
of  the  old  house  of  Danganmore.  Of  the  trees  which  were  plaated  for 
ornament  nearer  to  the  house,  many  have  fallen  victims  to  importonate 
creditors,  but  some  few  still  remain  firm  and  upright^  like  valiant  chief- 
tains of  a  routed  army,  and  throw  their  giant  shadows  over  the  old  aa* 
cestral  lawns. 

In  the  old  days,  the  revenues  of  the  lords  of  Danganmore  wen  aa^jr 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  their  simple  wants,  and  the  maintenance  a£ 
their  rade  hospitality.  Intercourse  with  other  eonntries  was  difficolt 
and  infrequent ;  and  our  ancestors,  living  in  their  own  houses  and 
among  their  tenantry,  handed  down  the  family  estate  from  father  to 
son  undiminished  and  unencumbered.  But  the  spirit  of  change  was  at 
work,  and  was  imperceptibly  but  surely  producing  that  state  of  things 
which  eventuated  in  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  old  Irish  families,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  As  civilization  increased,  and 
intercourse  with  England  and  foreign  countries  became  more  frequent,  the 
Irish  landlords  were  no  longer  contented  with  the  rude  style  of  living 
adopted  by  their  forefathers,  but  gradually  fell  into  habits  of  careless  and 
lavish  extravagance.  Proverbial  for  their  hospitaliU  and  reckless  in  their 
expenditure — anxious  only  to  obtain  the  means  of  present  display,  and 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  future — vying  with  eadi  other  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  entertainments  and  the  number  of  their  dependaate^-it 

♦  The  great  fort  or  stroaghold^ 
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Wfts  not  to  be  wondeved  at  if  they  soon  made  the  disooirerj,  that  the 
leFenuee  of  their  estates  were  insufficient  to  support  their  style  of 
living.  Then  the  ruin  began.  Too  proud  to  retrench,  ashamed  ta 
admit  their  distress*  they  continued  the  same  spendthrifl  career. 
Universally  addicted  to  field-^ports,  packs  of  hounds  and  large  stnds  of 
horsea  were  maintained  at  an.  enormous  expense.  Younger  sons,  too 
nrond  or  too  idle  to  work  for  their  bread,  were  kept  at  home  to  shoot, 
tiantk  fish*  andoontract  idle  and  expensive  habits ;  and  as  the  daughters 
were  married^  with  a  miserable  and  oontemptiUe  pride  large  sums  were 
mentioned  in  the  settlements  as  their  portions,  the  principal  of  which 
never  conld  be  paid,,  and  the  interest  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  discharge. 

In  this  state  ot  afiaira  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money,  and^ 
accordingly  money  was  raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  mortgage  of 
large  portions  of  the  property.  The  funds  thus  obtained  were  seldom 
^plieid*.  as  th^  ought  to  have  been,  in  paying  off  debts  and  incnm* 
branose,  but  were  used  as  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  old  rate  of 
expense.  For  &  short  period  Umldords  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up 
iq^pearflnoes,  but  time  crept  on  with  sure  and  inexorable  steps,  and 
broogfat  round  the  day  when  interest  must  be  paid  on  account  of  the 
loan.  To  meet  those  demands,  rents  were  raised  to  the  hi^est  possible 
mUskh  frequently  to  a  snm^  which  no  man  could  pay.  The  tenantry 
fell  into  arrears,  and  became  insolvent ;  and  many  were  either  ejected, 
or  in.  despair  threw  up  their  land,  which  was  then  suffered  to  fall  out 
of  cultivation,  or  was  ei^rly  taken  by  some  desperate  q[>eculator,  who, 
in^  onler  to  get  possession,  promised  an  amount  of  rent  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  pinr,  and,  afler  an  ineffectual  struggle,  was  ruined 
in  his  turn.  So  long  as  the  war<prices  for  agricultural  produce  were 
obtainable,  some  of  the  wealthier  or  less  imprudent  classes  struggled 
ea ;  but  when,  with  the  peace,  prices  came  down  to  the  natural  level, 
the  efft>xt  began,  widi  decreasing  means,  to  pay  the  fixed  charges 
which  had  strained  their  resources  to  the  uttermost  when  in  possession 
of  an  artificial  revenue.  Creditors  became  clamorous,  and  mortgagees 
demanded  their  interest^  and  when  not  paid,  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  sell  the  property.  During  the  suit  receivers  were  appointed, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion.  In  some  cases, 
where  affairs  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremities,  the  unhappy  pro- 
prietors, unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties,  and 
ashamed  or  unwilling  to  retrench  at  home,  left  their  estates  to  the  care 
of  an  agent,  and  went  to  reside  abroad,  or  at  some  of  the  watering- 
places  in  England,  living,  as  best  they  might,  on  such  sums  as  could 
be  squeezed  out  of  their  unfortunate  tenants,  after  paying  the  interest 
upon  the  mortgages,  and  other  chaiges  on  the  property.  Among 
others,  the  Fitsraaurices  of  Danganmore  had  not  been  free  from  the 
prevailing  folly  —  if  that  is  not  too  light  a  word  to  use -^  and  were 
doomed  to  suffer  the  appropriate  penalty. 

By  the  time  the  estate  devolvea  upon  my  grandfaUier,  a  long  career 
of  wasteful  expenditure,  and  several  election  contests  in  which  success, 
when  achieved,  was  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  defeat,  had  loaded  the 
property  with  incumbrances  which  were  daily  and  hourly  increasing  ; 
for  he  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  least  likely  to  retrieve  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  house.    Ardent  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  ex- 
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citement,  generous  to  profusion,  but  generous  without  discriminatioiiy 
and  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial,  he  took  no  warning  from  the  past, 
and  reckless  of  the  future,  sought  but  to  enjoy  the  present.  Frank* 
hearty,  and  jovial  in  his  manner,  and  delighting  in  field-sports  of  every 
description,  he  carried  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man of  his  day  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  and  too  mer- 
curial in  his  nature  to  attend  to  the  details  of  business,  he  submitted 
with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  good  temper  to  be  pilli^ed  by  the  nu- 
merous tribe  of  relations  and  retainers  who,  on  various  pretences,  lived 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Lord  of  Danganmore.  He  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  look  into  his  accounts,  or  brought  to  believe  that  he  was  living 
beyond  his  means.  True  it  was,  that  he  owed  a  large  sum  to  his  wine- 
merchant,  who  had  a  mortgage  for  some  thousands  on  the  property ; 
but  as  the  wine  was  in  his  cellar,  the  only  way  of  getting  value  for  his 
money  was  to  drink  it ;  and  as  he  killed  his  own  beef  and  mutton, 
reared  on  his  own  land,  there  could  not  be  any  extravagance  in  asking 
his  friends  to  his  house  ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  as  the  demesne- 
lands  produced  an  abundance  of  hay  and  oats,  he  was  entitled  to  keep 
as  many  horses  as  he  pleased.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  county 
at  every  election,  not  that  he  coveted  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  itself-^ 
for,  when  successful,  he  seldom  attended  to  the  duties  of  a  representa- 
tive, preferring  the  sort  of  rude  chieftainship  which  he  exercised  at 
home  to  attending  on  debates  in  which  he  took  litUe  interest — but  as 
the  Fitzmaurices  had,  from  time  immemorial,  come  forward  on  all  occa- 
sions as  candidates,  my  grandfather  thought  that  it  devolved  upon  him, 
as  a  duty,  to  do  so  likewise,  and  rather  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
representing  the  county,  than  sought  it  as  an  object  of  ambition.  Never- 
theless, during  the  struggle  for  the  seat,  he  pursued  his  object  with  cha- 
racteristic ardour,  squandering  large  sums  of  money  for  that  which  be 
valued  very  slightly  when  won,  and  at  each  contest  incurring  an  amount 
of  debt  which  necessitated  a  fresh  incumbrance  on  his  property.  The 
bonds  were  signed  and  judgments  entered  up,  and  mortgi^s  granted 
over  portions  of  the  estate  already  heavily  incumbered ;  and  from  time 
to  time  large  clearings  were  made  in  the  woods,  and  some  of  the  old 
trees,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  adorned  the  demesne,  were 
out  down  to  satisfy  some  creditor  who  would  not  wait.  Still  there  was 
no  retrenchment,  the  usual  style  of  liring  was  persevered  in,  the  old 
gentleman  kept  up  his  jovial,  reckless  hospitality  ;  and  if  his  agent,  who 
grew  rich  as  he  grew  poor,  would  occasionally  furnish  him  with  ready 
money,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  new  horse  or  a  brace  of  valuable 
sporting  dogs,  he  was  content,  and  never  stopped  to  inquire  from  what 
source  or  at  what  ruinous  interest  the  money  was  procured. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  the  ruin  of  the  property  was 
accelerated  by  the  mismanagement  of  ray  grandfather,  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  improvement  would  take  place  under  the  dynasty  of  his  son, 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers  in  the  lifetime  of  my  grandfather, 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  inheritor  of  an  estate  with  a  nominal 
rent-roll  of  large  amount,  but  which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  interest  of  the  incumbrances  with  which  the  property 
was  loaded. 
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My  father  bein^  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  had  never  dreamed  of 
succeeding  to  the  inheritance,  and  having  devoted  himself  from  an  early 
period  to  literary  pursuits,  was  totally  unfit  for  the  position  he  was  un« 
expectedly  called  on  to  fill.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  business,  shy  and 
retiring  in  his  habits,  unaccustomed  to  mix  in  society,  except  with  per- 
sons like  himself  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  weak  and  irreso- 
lute in  action,  strictly  honest  and  upright  in  his  intentions,  and,  like  all 
men  of  that  class,  unsuspicious  of  others,  he  was  accustomed  to  post- 
pone until  the  last  moment,  as  if  it  were  a  painful  surgical  operation, 
all  investigation  into  his  affairs ;  and  when  forced  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  business,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  distaste  to  the 
subject,  and  impatience  to  return  to  more  congenial  pursuits,  and  in  a 
large  measure  from  a  want  of  worldly  knowledge  and  a  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  he  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  numerous  harpies  who  are  accustomed  to  fatten  on  the 
ruins  of  a  decaying  house.  Unfitted  by  early  habits  and  infirm  health 
to  mingle  in  the  rude  sports  of  the  country,  and  shrinking  from  the 
convivial  meetings  of  the  neighbouring  landlords,  he  lived  very  much 
alone ;  and  it  was  more  from  his  own  mismanagement,  and  from  the 
rapacity  of  others  who  took  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  business, 
than  m>m  any  expensive  habits  on  his  part,  that  the  embarrassments 
of  the  property  continued  to  increase  afler  his  accession.  He  had  had 
a  large  family,  of  whom  I  was  the  youngest ;  all  however  had  died  with 
the  exception  of  myself  and  my  eldest  brother,  who  having  married  a 
lady  of  good  fortune,  lived  abroad  for  the  education  of  his  youthful 
&mily. 

From  a  very  early  period  I  had  resided  at  Danganmore  with  my 
grandfather,  with  whom  I  was  an  especial  favourite,  and,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  my  father 
took  possession  of  the  ancient  house.  My  grandfather,  who  attached 
little  value  to  such  things,  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  my  educa- 
tion, and  my  father,  partly  from  want  of  means  and  partly  from  the 
irresolute  and  imdecided  nature  of  his  character,  had  not  brought  me 
up  to  any  profession.  Indulged  and  spoiled  by  my  grandfather,  who, 
with  lavish  generosity,  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  taking  part  in  all 
the  amusements  to  which  young  men  are  so  addicted,  I  was  suffered  to 
grow  up  almost  to  manhood  without  any  settled  or  defined  purpose. 

Looking  back  now  to  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  can  trace  in  my  charac- 
ter the  peculiar  temperament  of  both  my  father  and  grandfather  Often 
dreamy  and  abstracted,  slow  and  irresolute  in  deciding  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  I  was  fiery  and  impetuous  in  action,  bending  all  obstacles 
to  my  will,  and  overcoming  difficulties  by  the  fierce  energy  with  which  I 
grappled  with  them.  Living  always  in  the  country,  I  became  passionately 
tond  of  field  sports,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  excitement  which  to 
some  natures  is  a  necessity  of  life,  but  because  in  the  pursuit  of  sport, 
particularly  in  shooting  and  fishing,  I  often  found  myself  aloue  on  the 
wild  moor  or  by  the  mountain  stream,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  day- 
dreams and  reveries.  Inheriting  from  my  father  a  love  of  reading,  but 
being  without  auy  one  to  direct  me  in  a  profitable  course  of  study,  X  read 
much,  but  iu  a  desultory  manner,  and  without  any  settled  plan ;  and 
thus  I  passed  my  life,  alternatiug  between  idle  dreaming  and  energetio 
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action.  Gradually,  howeyer,  as  I  approached  towards  tnsnbood,  the 
thought  would  pass  across  my  mind  that  I  was  leading  a  hie  nnworCfay 
of  tl^  powers  which  I  was  conscious  of  possessing,  and  that  I  oo|^  to 
seek  for  some  higher  reputation  than  that  of  heing  a  skilM  shot  or  « 
daring  horseman. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  I  formed  resohtlions  of  str&ing  oat  a  ^M^h  lor 
myself,  and  making  my  name  famous  among  men.  And  as  I  liatened 
to  the  stories  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  legends  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  our  house,  and  thought  how  we  had  fallen  from  our  high  estate, 
I  remembered  Warren  Hastings — ^how  when  the  world  was  tSi  dark 
around  him,  and  scarce  a  ray  of  light  was  visible  in  the  distance,  be 
had  Towed  that  he  would  redeem  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  md  foe  the 
*'  Hastings  of  Dalyesford.'*  So  I,  sitting  one  erening  among  the  mins  of 
the  old  fort,  and  thinking  that  the  wide  demesnes  which  were  extended 
beneath  my  vision  were  about  to  pass  away  for  ever  from  our  naB>e  and 
lineage,  vowed  that  I,  too,  woula  do  something  worthy  of  my  encient 
blood,  and  that  the  day  should  yet  come  when  I  should  stand  once  inofe 
on  that  spot,  having  reddened  my  sword  and  wiped  out  the  rust,  and 
call  myself  by  the  well-earned  title,  "  Fitzmaurice  of  Banganmore.** 
Little  did  I  then  foresee  the  diequered  oonrse  which  was  before  flie. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 


OHAPTIB  n. 

^*  My  life  was  oold»  and  daricf  and  dreary : 
It  rained,  and  the  wind  was  never  weary  t 
My  thoughts  still  clans  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fell  thick  in  the  bhst. 
And  my  days  were  dark  and  dreary.** 

Closely  adjoining  the  demesne  of  Dangantnore  stood  the  woo«b  ^ 
Dromard,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Kirwans,  a  ^mily  «b 
ancient  as  our  own,  and  with  which  we  claimed  kinged,  the  FitanaiiriaBa 
and  Kirwans  having  intermarried  more  than  once  in  linrgone  years. 
At  the  time  when  1  wish  to  iniroduce  them  to  the  notice  of  my  readen^ 
Sir  Bichard  Kirwan,  the  sixth  baronet  by  lineal  descent,  ruled  over  the 
wide  domains  of  Dromard.  He  possessed  an  ample  fortnne  and  a  large 
estate,  which  had  come  down  to  him,  from  a  long  Ime  of  frugal  ances- 
tors, clear  and  unincumbered.  Delighting,  hke  my  erandfather,  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  he  was  free  and  fi- 
beral,  yet  prudent  in  his  expenditure.  Ardent  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  he  was  yet  capable  of  attending  to  the  minutest  de> 
tails  of  business,  for  whicn  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  the  posseasiofi 
of  a  remarkable  degree  of  clearness  and  intelligence,  and  an  mtimale 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Generous  and  charitable  in  dispodtionb 
he  was  dways  ready  to  assist  a  friend,  or  to  relieve  the  poor,  wheie 
assistance  and  relief  were  likely  to  produce  permanent  benefit  to  the 
objects  of  his  generosity  or  charity.  He  was  in  this  respect  whoUy 
unlike  my  grandfather,  whose  impulsive  nature  led  him  frequently,  at 
great  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  squander  large  sums  of  money  m  a 
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mamier'wliich  was  often  worse  than  useless.  Thus,  while  Sir  Bichard 
maintained  a  liberal  and  ample  style  of  livine,  and  was  indeed  famed 
for  his  hospitality,  he  was  enabled,  by  prudent  management  and  the 
close  personal  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  affairs,  to  lay  by  yearly  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  large  income ;  and  thus,  when  the  distresses 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  compelled  them  to  sell  portions  of  their 
estates,  he  was  always  prepared  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  ready  money,  and  offering  at  once  a  fair  and  Hberal  price,  he 
udded  year  by  year  to  his  already  estensive  property.  And  thus,  while 
^eld  by  field  was  stripped  from  the  lands  of  Danganmore,  and  the 
woodman's  axe  was  duly  ringing  on  the  hill-side.  Sir  Richard  was 
adding  acre  to  acre ;  and  while  I  gazed  with  pain  and  sorrow  on  our 
neglected  and  uncultivated  fields,  and  mourned  over  the  fidlen  glories  of 
the  forest,  I  looked  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  and  almost  of  anger,  on  the 
rich  pasture  and  flourishing  plantations  of  Dromard. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-relationship,  there  had  been,  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  between  the  families  of  Dromard 
and  Danganmore.  The  distance  from  house  to  house,  by  the  road,  was 
about  three  miles,  but  in  the  wall  which  separated  the  two  places  there 
was  a  narrow  gate,  of  which  both  families  had  keys.  The  path  which 
led  from  Danganmore  to  this  gate,  passed  from  the  back  of  the  house 
through  the  high  sheep-walk,  and  then  descended  into  a  valley  abound- 
ing with  fern,  which  aflbrded  shelter  to  numerous  hares;  and  on 
ascending  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  passing  through  the  gate 
in  the  wall  on  its  summit,  the  pedestrian  would  find  himself  in  a  dark 
shady  grove,  and  after  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  would  come  to  the 
•bank  of  a  rapid  brook,  which  was  crossed  by  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  and 
then  mounting  a  smooth  grass  slope,  would  arrive  at  the  house  of  Dro- 
mard. The  distance  altogether  by  this  path  was  something  less  than 
a  mile.  Running  parallel  to  the  boundary-wall,  on  the  Danganmore 
side,  there  was  a  gravel-walk  which  faced  the  west,  and  on  which,  at 
the  points  which  commanded  the  finest  views,  were  several  rustic  seats. 
Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  the  summer  evenings  on  those  seats — 
sometimes  alone  with  my  gun,  watching  the  hares  in  the  valley ;  some- 
times absorbed  in  dreamy  reveries,  forgetful  of  hares  and  gun ;  and 
often  in  company  with  one  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  my  future  life. 

At  the  time  when  my  father  took  possession  of  Danganmore,  Sir 
Richard,  whose  wife  had  died  several  years  before,  had  a  family  of  five 
children — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  two  elder  daughters 
were  married,  and  resided  with  their  husbands  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  The  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
Eveleen,  the  third  daughter,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family,  lived  at 
home  with  Sir  Richard.  My  father,  who  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
books,  and,  indeed,  seldom  left  the  house,  kept  up  but  slight  inter- 
course with  the  house  of  Dromard ;  but  I,  who  had  grown  up  from 
early  boyhood  under  the  eye  of  Sir  Richard,  passed  much  more  of  my 
time  there  than  at  home.  Sir  Richard  was  fond  of  me,  and  gave  me 
the  unrestricted  right  of  shooting  and  fishing  over  his  estate.  His  se- 
cond son,  who  was  named  after  his  father,  a  gallant,  high-spirited  young 
feUow,  about  my  own  age,  was  my  constant  companion  in  all  my  sport- 
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iDg  expeditions,  and  I  soon  began  to  find  that  there  was  a  still  stronger 
attraction  which  drew  me  day  after  day  to  Dromard. 

1  have  memtioned  Eveleen  Kirwan.  She  was  some  two  years  younger 
than  myself;  in  age  and  appearance  not  more  than  a  child,  hot  in 
mind  and  character  a  woman.  She  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
beauty,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  expression,  rather  than  that  which  re- 
sults from  regularity  of  features.  We  were  thrown  much  together, 
and  met  almost  daily.  The  consequence  was,  that  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, but  surely,  an  attachment  was  formed  between  us  ;  and 
although  not  a  word  had  passed  our  hps  on  the  subject,  I  felt  by  in- 
stinct that  I  had  obtained  a  strong  interest  in  her  affections.  There 
was  no  one  to  observe  us,  or  to  prevent  our  frequent  meetings.  My 
father,  who  was  a  widower,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  Sir 
Bichard,  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  continued  to  regard  Eveleen  as  a 
child,  was  fully  occupied  by  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  a  magistrate  and  a  large  landed  proprietor. 
The  consec^uence  was,  that  she  and  I  spent  hours  together  almost  daily, 
either  walking  among  the  woods,  or  sitting,  in  the  long  summer  evenings, 
on  the  rustic  seats,  which  I  have  already  described  as  being  placed  on  the 
gravel-walk  outside  the  boundary- wall,  and  facing  the  setting  sun. 

I  have  often  heard  and  read  that  love  springs  from  a  similarity  of 
disposition,  and  an  identity  of  habits  and  pursuits,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, I  believe  this  to  be  true ;  but  certainly  the  strong  affection 
which,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  was  growing  up  between  Eveleen 
Kirwan  and  myself,  arose  from  no  such  cause.  Never  were  two  persons 
80  different  in  character  and  habits  of  thought.  I  have  spoken  of  my- 
self as  dreamy  and  abstracted—conscious  of  talent  and  innate  power, 
yet  fickle  and  unstable ;  now  deciding  upon  some  course  of  action, 
which  I  pursued  with  ardour  and  determination  so  long  as  I  felt  the 
excitement  of  novelty  or  success,  then  quickly  abandoning  it  for  some 
other  pursuit  of  perhaps  a  totally  opposite  nature.  Far  different  was 
Eveleen  Kirwan.  "Wise  beyond  her  years,  grave  and  meditative,  yet 
cheerful,  kind  and  affectionate,  calm,  but  earnest,  she  discerned  with 
intuitive  quickness  that  which  was  right,  and  adhered  to  it  with  unde- 
▼iating  firmness. 

She  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  blind  to  the  faults  in  my  character ; 
and  yet,  with  the  inconsistency  so  often  found  in  women  where  their 
affections  are  concerned,  the  pity  which  she  felt  for  me  on  that  account 
was  fast  ripening  into  love ;  while  I,  on  my  part,  soon  discovered  not 
only  that  I  loved  her  with  the  fierce  vehemence  of  my  nature,  but  that 
she  exercised  over  me,  with  gentle  but  irresistible  force,  that  influence 
which  the  strong  mind  will  idways  acquire  over  the  weak.  And  often, 
as  we  strolled  along  together,  did  she  talk  to  me  with  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate earnestness  about  the  aimless  and  objectless  life  I  was  leading, 
and  with  judicious  flattery  tell  me  that  I  was  intended  for  a  hisher 
purpose  than  to  spend  my  life  in  an  alternation  of  field  sports  and  day- 
dreams 5  and  though  her  voice  shook  and  her  arm  trembled  within 
mine  as  she  spoke,  she  did  speak,  and  said  that  it  was  time  I  should 
leave  Danganmore,  and,  making  use  of  the  abilities  with  which,  she 
said,  God  had  endowed  me  for  some  higher  purpose,  carve  out  for  my- 
self a  road  to  fame.  And  divining,  with  womanly  quickness,  the  inmost 
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Irish  of  my  soul  (to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  my  house,  and  preserve  the 
old  place  to  the  ancient  hlood  and  lineage)  she  would  point  that  out 
to  me  as  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  and  tell  me  that  she  foresaw  for 
me  a  bright  career,  if  I  would  direct  to  one  steady  and  honourable  pur- 
suit the  energies  which  I  so  oflen  expended  on  less  worthy  objects; 
that  if  I  succeeded,  and  that  she  should  live  to  hear  of  it,  she  would 
rejoice — oh,  how  she  would  rejoice  in  my  success !  And  if  I  failed,  she 
knew  and  felt  that  I  would  fail  without  dishonour ;  and  even  then  she 
would  rejoice  and  feel  proud,  that  one  in  whom  she  took  so  deep  an 
interest — who  had  been  her  companion  and  friend  from  childhood — had 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  and  the  courage  to  shake  off,  the 
faults  which  arose  more  from  the  circumstances  of  his  bringing  up  and 
the  errors  in  his  education,  thau  from  any  inherent  weakness  of 
character.  And  then,  with  her  rich,  deep  voice,  she  repeated  to  me  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow's — 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle- 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

"  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant-. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 
Act — act  in  the  living  presents. 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead." 

I  have  said  that  at  times  the  feeling  had  arisen  in  my  mind  that  I 
was  leading  an  unworthy  Ufe,  and  wasting  the  powers  bestowed  on  me  ; 
and  day  by  day  the  affectionate  remonstrances  of  Eveleen,  dictated 
perhaps  by  a  feeling  which  she  would  not  even  confess  to  herself,  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart.  I  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  deter- 
mined to  act  on  her  suggestions.  With  the  sanguine  temperament  of 
youth,  although  I  had  formed  no  fixed  plan,  I  had  already  in  imagi- 
nation overcome,  in  a  few  short  years,  all  difficulties.  I  had  won  fame 
and  honour  among  men ;  in  my  dreams  by  night  and  my  reveries  by 
day,  I  was  sitting  once  more  in  my  father's  hall ;  I  was  Fitzmaurice  of 
Danganmore,  rich  and  prosperous,  honoured  and  beloved ;  and,  best 
reward  of  all,  Eveleen,  who  had  roused  me  from  my  torpor,  and 
stimulated  me  into  honourable  and  virtuous  exertion,  was  sitting  by  my 
side,  a  loved,  a  loving  wife. 

Alas,  how  different  are  the  stern  realities  of  life  from  the  golden 
visions  of  youth  !  How  oflen  do  we,  in  our  imagination,  build  bridges 
over  the  difficulties  of  our  path,  the  arches  of  which  crumble  beneath 
our  advancing  steps.  How  often  do  we  start  in  the  race  of  life  full  of 
hope,  and  in  joyful  anticipation  of  victory,  and  then  falter  and  sink  on 
the  course  ere  the  goal  is  won,  overcome  by  difficulties  insuperable  in 
their  nature,  or  failmg  for  want  of  that  courage  and  perseverance  with- 
out which  success  can  never  be  achieved.  Upon  coolly  considering  the 
circumstances  of  my  position,  there  was  little  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  I  felt  id  the  moments  of  excitement  caused  by  the  urgent  and 
i^ectionate  pleading  and  remonstrances  of  Eveleen. 

I  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,    I  bad  not  been  brought  up  or 
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edacated  wHh  a  Tiew  to  any  profession.  It  was  now  too  late  to  be^ ; 
nor  would  the  pecuniary  drcumstances  of  my  father  enable  him  to 
support  the  necessary  expenditure.  We  had  ceased  to  have  any  poll- 
tictti  influence  in  the  county,  and  it  was  in  Tain  to  look  to  those  in 
power  for  place  or  employment.  My  own  wishes  were  for  the  army, 
but  here  I  was  again  met  by  the  difficulty  of  want  of  money  to  pur- 
chase a  commission,  and  want  of  interest  to  procure  it  without  purchase. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  enlisted  the  friendly  offices  of  Sir  Richard, 
who,  being  a  supporter  of  the  existing  administration,  and  a  man  ci 
great  wealth  and  influence,  made  au  application  in  the  proper  quarter, 
which  was  promptly  attended  to.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the  des- 
patch of  Sir  Richard's  letter  to  the  Horse  Guards,  I  received  an  official 
communication,  appointing  me  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  — th  R^;iment, 
then  quartered  in  Scotland,  but  under  orders  for  foreign  service,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  was  informed  that  the  usual  leave  of  absence  could 
not  be  granted.  I  was  commanded  to  join  the  regiment  within  one 
fortnight  from  the  date  of  the  official  communication. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  I  had  received  this  letter,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  walk  where  I  was  accustomed  almost  daily  to  meet  Eveleen.  It  was 
much  earlier  than  our  usual  time  of  meeting,  but  I  felt  by  instinct  that  she 
would  be  there.  Nor  was  I  deceived.  She  was  already  en  the  walk,  with 
an  anxious,  excited  expression  in  her  face ;  for  the  same  post  which  had 
brought  me  the  official  intelligence,  had  conveyed  a  private  communica- 
tion to  Sir  Richard,  in  which  the  great  dispenser  of  military  patronage 
spoke  of  the  sincere  pleasure  he  felt  in  having  it  in  his  power  to  oblige 
an  old  ftiend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  render  a  service  to  a  young  gentle- 
man so  highly  recommended  as  Mr.  Fitzmaurice. 

Eveleen  endeavoured  to  congratulate  me,  and  to  speak  with  hope  of 
the  career  which  lay  before  me ;  of  the  confidence  she  felt  that  now, 
when  a  course  of  energetic  action  was  open  to  me,  I  would  distinguish 
myself,  and  justify  the  high  opinion  which  she  and  all  my  fhaida 
entertained  of  me.  But  her  voice  was  tremulous  and  low,  her  fs^e  was 
flushed ;:  and  when  I  produced  the  official  letter,  and  pointed  out  that  I 
must  ioin  niy  regiment  at  Glasgow  vrithin  a  fortnight,  and,  therefore^ 
must  leave  Danganmore  vrithin  two  days,  she  became  deadly  pale,  and 
merely  saying,  **  So  soon  ^  remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  At 
length  she  spoke,  but  rather  as  if  thinking  aloud  than  addressing  me-— 

'*  'Tis  very  sudden,  but  it  is  right  and  good  that  it  should  be  so ;  tbe 
day  must  have  come  soon,  and  it  is  right  and  good  that  you  should  go ; 
and  why  should  I  grieve  that  it  has  come  a  little  sooner  than  I  kxwed 
for?^ 

She  then  relapsed  into  silence,  and  we  walked  together  for  some 
time  without  speaking;  and  when  we  parted  at  the  gate^  there 
was  no  word  uttered  beyond  "  Good  bye  r  We  spoke  not  even  of 
meeting  the  next  day — we  knew  and  felt  that  we  should  meet  there  on 
that  well-known  spot  once  more,  and  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
we  were  to  say  farewell,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

The  news  of  my  intended  departure  spread  quickly  among  the  old 
retainers  of  our  house,  and  occasioned  much  excitement  among  them. 
My  father  was  frail  in  health,  and  almost  recluse  in  his  habits,  and  w«a 
respected  more  because  he  was,  as  they  phrased  it,  one  of  the  *<  odd 
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tlodc/  Khan  from  any  personal  qnaUties  of  his  own.  Mj  eMer  brother 
had  lived  many  years  abroad,  and  as  his  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress  bad 
made  him  incJependent,  declared  openly  that  he  would  nerer  reside  at 
Danganmore ;  but  that  the  moment  it  came  into  his  possession,  he 
would  sell  it  for  whatever  he  oould  get  for  it,  rather  than  burden  himself 
with  ^e  embarrassments  of  an  incumbered  estate.  His  son,  a  sickly 
youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been  bom  abroad,  and  had 
never  even  seen  the  old  hall  and  the  wide  demesnes  of  his  anoestors ; 
but  I,  on  the  contrary,  had  lived  Irom  my  boyhood  at  Danganmore,  and 
my  grandfather,  whose  memory  was  revered  bj  the  tenants  of  the  pro- 
perty, had  always  spoken  of  me  as  the  only  one  of  the  ibmily  who  had 
the  true  spirit  of  a  Fitamaurioe,  and  was  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  head 
of  tibe  hoitte.  From  my  love  of  field  sports,  I  had  minded  much  with 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  thorough^  familiar  with 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  enabled  to  appreciate  and  return  the  strong 
feudal  attachment  which  the  Irish  peasantry  still  entertain  for  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ancient  race.  Bold,  hardy,  and  active  by  nature,  I  possessed 
those  physical  qualities  which  are  always  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  a  rude 
people ;  and  the  Aime  which  I  had  attained  for  feats  of  strength  and 
activity,  the  reputation  which  I  enjoyed  for  skill  and  daring  in  horse- 
wmnsfaipy  and  my  prowess  in  all  other  kinds  of  sport,  were  considered 
by  them  as  Yeflectmg  qmte  as  nuoh  honour  and  renown  upon  them- 
a^ves  as  upon  me.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  ^  claims 
of  my  elder  brother  and  his  desaendimts  were  completely  ignored  and 
ibrgotten,  and  I  was  looked  up  to  as  the  Imr,  and  familiarly  known  aa 
the  "  young  masther,"  whose  rei^n  was  to  bring  back  prosperily  to  Dan- 
ganmore. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  ib%  mcHming  before  my  departure  my 
preparations  were  constantly  interrupted  hj  the  arrival  of  parties  <n 
the  tenantry,  who  wished  to  see  me,  and  to  soy  ^'God  speed  your 
honour !"  before  I  went  away.  And  many  a  handsome  peasant  girl,  with 
whom  I  bad  danced  at  harvest-home  and  other  occasions  of  rural  fes- 
tivity, was  wuting  in  the  yard  to  bid  **  the  young  masther  "  good-bye^ 
and  to  ''give  his  honour  '  (sure  it  eould  be  no  harm)  ''one  kiss  for 
good  luck  before  he  went  4o  the  wars.**  it  was  ^us  much  later  in  the 
day  than  I  intended  when  I  proceeded  to  the  walk,  where  1  knew  I 
should  find  Eveleen.  As  I  approached  die  boundary-wall,  I  sow  her 
walking  up  and  down  in  fVont  of  our  favourite  seat,  <m  which  she  had 
deposited  a  small  parcel.  Upon  heaving  my  footsteps  she  turned  round, 
and  addressed  me  with  a  calmness  and  cheerlulnsss  which  were  evidently 
forced  and  unnaturaL 

"  See  I"  she  said,  pomting  to  llie  basket,  "  I  ^hose  brought  yon  some 
little  keepsakes,  to  pot  you  in  mind  of  your  friends  at  Dromard  when 
you  are  far  away.  You  must  take  this  purse  from  me — I  hope  and  trust 
It  will  bring  you  good  luck  and  good  fortune.  And  my  brotner  Richard 
desired  me  to  give  you  this,  as  a  token  of  his  regard  and  friendship"— 
and  here  she  produced  from  the  basket  a  small  mahogany  cas^  contain- 
ing a  pair  of  valuable  and  beautifully-mounted  pistols — *'and  he  hopes 
you  will  write  to  him  soon  and  oflen.    And,  indeed,  you  must  do  so  :  for 

Sou  know  if  you  do  not  write,  he,  and  I,  and  my  fiOher  will  think  you . 
ave  forgotten  us." 
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"  Forget  you,  Eveleen  T*  I  exdaimed.  "  Never !  never !"  And  then 
for  the  first  time  I  spoke  openly  to  her  of  the  deep  and  earnest  love 
which  had  gradually  erown  up  and  ripened  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  heart.  Gently  and  calmly,  hut,  oh  !  how  tenderly,  she  turned  to 
me,  and  confessed  that  she  lored  and  had  long  loved  me ;  that  she 
knew  we  must  part,  perhaps  for  ever,  but  that  she  felt  it  was  right 
I  should  go ;  and  that  she  would  conquer  her  own  selfish  feelings  and 
pray  for  my  safety  and  welfare. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  a  part  of  my  nature,  when  I  earnestly  desired 
the  attainment  of  an  object,  to  despise,  or  rather  to  forget,  the  obstadea 
which  lay  between  me  and  that  object;  and  therefore,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth,  I  proposed  to  her  to  bind  herself  by  an  inviolable  en- 
gagement to  be  mine.  I  spoke,  as  boys  of  nineteen  will  speak,  of  eternal 
constancy — of  love  surviving  absence  and  distance — of  her  image  being 
before  my  mind  through  scenes  of  death  and  danger — of  my  returning 
after  a  short  period  and  claiming  her  as  mv  bride.  Younger,  but  (at 
wiser  than  I  was,  with  broken  and  agitated  voice,  but  with  cahn  and 
steady  purpose,  she  refused  to  enter  into  any  engagement. 

*'  No,  Arthur,  no  !*'  she  said ;  *^  there  must  be  no  engagement  between 
us.  We  are  both  very  young.  You  are  going  where  mere  will  be  mudi 
to  distract  your  attention,  and  make  you  forget  the  past.  If  we  love 
each  other  truly,  as  I  hope  and  trust  we  do,  there  is  no  need  of  an  en- 
gagement If  we  do  not,  and  that  our  present  feelings  have  arisen  from 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  or  are  the  result  of  a  passing  fancy,  it 
would  be  madness  to  bind  ourselves  by  an  engagement  which  would  be 
sure  to  produce  misery  and  remorse." 

Again  and  again  I  pressed  her,  and  urged  all  the  arguments  which 
are  usual  on  such  occasions.  Then,  with  an  ungenerous  feeling  of  pique, 
I  insinuated  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  affection,  and  said  that  I 
put  little  faith  in  a  love  which  was  not  ready  to  risk  all  and  sacrifice  aU 
for  its  object.  As  I  said  this,  she  trembled  violently,  turned  on  me  a 
look  in  which  there  was  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  speak.    At  length  she  found  words,  and  said — 

*'  No,  Arthur,  no !  it  cannot  be ;  there  must  be  no  engagement  between 
us.  But,"  she  added  with  dioking  voice,  **  do  not  forget  me,  and  may 
God  bless  you  !*' 

She  continued  to  look  at  me  for  some  moments  with  streaming  eyes, 
while  her  lips  quivered  from  agitation  ;  then  with  a  sudden  impulse  s^zed 
my  hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  raised  it  to  her  lips.  For  one  short 
moment  she  suffered  me  to  press  her  to  my  heart ;  then  with  a  lon^ 
deep-drawn  sigh  extricated  herself  from  my  embrace,  passed  throi^ 
the  narrow  door,  and  vanished  from  my  sight. 
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PAINTINO  AMD  DBYOTION. 

Daring  the  infancy  and  youth  of  painting  in  Italy  and  Spain,  we  may 
observe  a  deep  feeling  of  devotion  pervading  the  works,  and  influencing 
the  HveSy  of  the  most  distinguished  painters.  In  Italy  this  sentiment 
was  grave,  calm,  solemn,  and  tender — in  Spain  it  was  more  stem  and 
ascetic ;  for  the  brand  of  the  Inquisition  had  stamped  its  impress  even 
upon  the  divine  art  of  painting,  and  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  mar- 
tyred saints  were  as  favourite  subjects  with  the  artists  of  Spain  as  the 
heavenly  beauties  of  saints  and  angels,  or  the  charming  features  of 
the  Maaonna.  In  both  countries  the  Church  was  the  principal  patron 
of  art ;  but  in  the  one  she  contented  herself  with  employing  and  re- 
warding it,  in  the  other  she  regulated  its  minutest  details,  and  pun- 
ished every  departure  from  her  precepts,  not  only  as  bad  art,  but  also 
as  religious  heresy.  Although,  however,  the  devotional  feeling  in 
Spain  and  Italy  was  thus  different  in  its  manifestation,  and  contrasted 
in  its  character,  it  exercised  in  both  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  lives 
and  works  of  their  artists.  These  early  painters  possessed  a  depth 
of  religious  feeling  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  their  art,  of 
which,  in  this  prosaic  and  practical  age,  we  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea.  They  believed  that  they  would  have  to  render  an  account  to  Grod 
for  the  way  in  which  they  employed  their  talent ;  that  the  principal 
end  of  painting  was  to  teach  men  to  live  better,  and  to  keep  constantly 
before  them  the  great  realities  of  the  eternal  world.  Under  these  im- 
pressions they  lived  and  wrought,  often  prefacing  their  daily  labour 
by  devotional  exercises  and  penance.  And  they  had  their  reward  ;  for 
the  truth  and  fervour  of  their  faith  enabled  them  to  transfer  to  the 
canvas  the  bright  images  of  saints,  and  angels,  and  Madonnas  con- 
stantly before  their  minds,  and  to  impart  to  them  an  expression  of 
parity  and  devotional  fervour  which  the  technical  superiority  of  later 
ages  was  seldom  able  to  equal,  and  never  to  surpass.  The  Spanish 
artists  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their  religious 
feelings.  Joanes — the  Spanish  Raphael — was  wont  to  prepare  for 
painting  by  confession  and  fasting;  and  Luis  de  Vargas  used  fre- 
quently to  deposit  himself  in  a  coffin,  and,  in  that  posture,  pursue  his 
meditations  upon  death.  In  the  devotional  sentiment  of  the  early 
Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  of  love  and  hope,  and  less 
of  fear — more  sunshine  and  less  gloom.  They  delighted  to  contemplate 
Christ  glorified,  and  the  Madonna  crowned  as  Queen  of  Heaven  or 
smiling  on  the  infant  Jesus,  rather  than  the  mater  dolorosa  or  the 
"  Man  of  Sorrows."  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  better  types 
of  the  effects  of  this  devotional  sentiment  than  the  Italian  monk,  Fra 
AngeHco  da  Fiesole,  surnamed  '*  il  beato,"  and  the  Spaniard's  Luis 
Morales,  upon  whom  the  popular  voice  and  the  exclusively  devotional 
character  of  his  works  have  conferred  the  title  of  ''el  devino;''  and 
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Pedro  Nicolas  Factor,  who,  for  his  wonderfal  holiness  and  aosteritj  of 
life,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  hoDoar  of  canonization. 

Fra  Angelico  was  horn  at  Yecchio,  near  Florence,  in  1387,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1455.  His  baptismal  name  was  Guido;  bnt,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  entered  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Fiesob,  and  assumed  as 
his  monastic  name  that  of  the  beloved  Apostle  St.  John.  His  appel- 
lation, '*  da  Fiesole,"  b  derived  from  his  vesidenoe  in  that  calm  and 
picturesque  retreat,  removed  from  the  bustle  and  hum  of  the  great  dty 
below,  and  fanned  by  delicious  and-  refreshing  breetesb  The  pfoietfC 
aspect  of  the  scenery  around  the  abode  of  Angelioo  haa  been  tkiitt 
beautifully  described  by  the  moat  eloquent  of  wordf-painters  :— 

**Vew  travellers  can  forfot  the  peenfiar  Undieape  of  tiuifr  distcict  of  tin 
Appenine.  As  tbev  ascend  the  hill  which  nses  mm  Floreaee  to  t^  lowesa 
bnaak  in  the  ridge  of  Fiesole,  they  pass  oontinually  beneath  the  waUs  of  ^nUam 
bright  in  perfect  luxury,,  and  beside  cypress-hedoBS  enclotung  fair,  tetiaced 
garaens,  where  the  masses  uf  oleander  and  magnolia,  motionleas  as  leaves  in 
a  picture,  inlay  alternately  upon  the  blue  sky  their  branching  liefatness  of 
pale  rose-colour  and  deep-green  breadth  of^  shade,  studded  with  balls  of 
Duddinff  silver,  and  showing  at  intervals  through  their  fWunework  of  rich  leaf 
and  rubied  flower  the  far-away  bends  of  the  Amo,  beneath  its  dopes  of 
oliveb  and  the  purple  peaks  of  the  Carrara  Mountains,  tossing  themaelvas 
against  the  western  distance^  whera  tha  straaks  of  motionless  dooda  bom 
i£ove  the  Tuscan  Sea*"* 

Throughout  life  Fra  Angelico  wast  the  most  humUe^  devout^  and 
acrupuloua  of  monks,  conforming  to  all  the  rales  of  his  mnder  with  tha 
utmost  exactness.  His  character  was  distingoishedi  fbr  the.  greatest 
purity  and  the  most  child-hke  simplicity.  On  one  occasion,  when  in- 
vited to  breakfast  with  the  Pope,  he  declined  to  eat  meat  widmut  the 
dispensation  of  his  Prior,  quite  forgetting  that  the  authority  of  tba 
sovereign  Ponta£f  superseded  that  of  all  inferior  eooleeiaatics.  *  *'  Love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  was  his  sole  inspiration  aa  an  artist.  Plowed 
fbr  in  all  things  by  Gkni,  he  returned  to  Him  with  interest  the  talent  He 
had  eiven — lus  every  picture  was  a  hymn  of  praiae^  and  ail  that  he- 
gained  by  his  pencil  he  gave  to  the  poor."  f 

He  might  easily  have  amassed  a  fortune^  but  he  deapised  wealthy 
and  gave  up  the  rewards  of  his  lahoura  to  his  oonvent ;  answering  thoaa 
who  blamed  him  for  his  carelessness  about  money  matters,  that  tme 
wealth  consisted  in  being  content  with  little.  For  him  ambition^  the 
master-passion  and  the  bane  of  so  many  great  minda,  had  no  duama* 
So  little  indeed  did  he  value  rank  and  power,  that  when  the  P^^pe 
wished  to  make  him  Archbishop  of  Florence,  he  decUned  the  honovv; 
and  recommended  a  brother  monk,  Antonio  Reroza,  whowaa  ndacd  to 
the  vacant  see,  and  eventually,  in  1623,  canoniied  under  the  name  oC 
St.  Antony.  He  often  said  that  his  character  and.  dispoaition  hettop 
fitted  him  for  obeying  than  for  commanding  men.  He  was  nefer  kisositt 
to  give  way  to  anger,  but  always  preserved  the  utmost  n&nmtf  wnt 
gentleness  of  demeanour.    What  wonder,  the%  that  aoeh-  a  ihmae  of 

*  **  Giotto  and  his  Works  at  Padua."    By  John  ftuskin. 
t  Lord  Lindsay's  <'  Christian  Art." 
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mind,  amAnroly  ealm,  holy,  and  composed,  enabled  him  to  conceive 
and  depict  that  supernatural  and  seraphic  beautj  which  still  survives  to 
charm  us  in  the  heads  of  some  of  his  saints  and  angels  ?  He  never 
began  his  works  without  prayer,  and  was  sometimes  so  rapt  up  in  his 
subject^  and  so  affected  by  contemplating  it,  especially  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  that  he  was  often  interrupted  by 
a  passion  of  tears.  Of  human  passions — of  the  battle  of  life,  with  all 
its  anxieties  and  toils— of  the  struggle  for  victory  and  the  bitterness  of 
defeat — he  knew  little  ;  he  lived  and  breathed  in  a  higher  world  and  a 
purer  atmosphere.  And  hence  it  happens,  that  while  his  representations 
oi  angels  and  glorified  saints  are  unrivalled,  his  delineations  of  mere 
humanity  are  weak,  timid,  and  embarrassed.  £ven  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, and  those  whose  style  differed  most  from  that  of  Angehco*s,  have 
acknowledged  and  admired  the  purity  of  his  works.  Thus  the  stern 
and  all-accomplished  Michel  Angelo,  so  different  in  most  respects  from 
the  humble  and  devout  Dominican,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  an  "  Annun- 
ciation "  by  his  hand,  that  he  must  surely  have  been  m  heaven  to  be 
able  to  represent  these  subjects  so  beautifully.  But  although  the  sin- 
gular purity  and  serenity  of  the  character  of  Angelico  by  itself  claims 
our  admiration,  we  must  not  forget  that  his  merits  as  an  artist  were 
also  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  great  skill  in  handling,  and  his 
colouring  was  agreeable  and  harmonious.  "  His  chief  excellence,"  says 
Langri,  "  consists  in  the  beauty  that  adorns  the  countenances  of  his. 
saints  and  aneels ;  and  he  is  truly  the  Guide  of  the  age  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  colours,  which,  though  in  water,  he  diluted  and  blended  in 
a  manner  which  almost  reaches  perfection."  Of  his  masters,  and  early 
education  as  a  painter,  very  little  is  certainly  known,  but  his  first  efforts 
in  art  are  said  to  have  been  directed  to  the  illumination  of  missals ;  and 
of  some  of  these  embellished  with  miniatures  by  his  hand,  Yasari  re- 
marks, "  That  no  words  could  do  justice  to  their  beauty." 

Cosmo  de  Medici  was  much  attached  to  Fra  Angehco,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Chapterhouse  of  San  Marino  in  Florence ;  and  the  large  compositions 
with  which  he  adorned  the  cloisters  are  very  noble,  though  the  drawing 
is  in  some  cases  defective,  a  fault  more  observable  in  the  larger  than  in 
the  smaller  works  of  this  charming  painter.  For  the  high  altar  of  San 
'NLaxco  he  also  executed  a  Madonna  of  great  beauty,  remarkable  for  its 
pure  and  simple  expression  ;  but  his  finest  work  in  Florence  is  perhaps 
the  '*  Coronation  of  the  Yii^in,"  of  which  Vasari  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing rapturous  terms : — 

"  But  snperior  to  all  the  other  works  of  Fra  Giovanni,  and  one  in  which 
he  surpassed  himself,  is  a  picture  in  the  same  cbarcfa,  near  the  door  on  the 
led  hand  of  the  entrance :  in  this  work  he  proves  the  high  quality  of  his 
powers^  as  well  as  the  profound  intelligence  he  possessed  of  the  art  which  he 
practised.  The  subject  is  the  '  Coronation  of  the  Yirein  by  Jesus  Christ ;' 
the  principal  figures  are  sarrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels,  amon^  whom  are 
vast  numbers  of  saints  and  holy  personages,  male  and  female.  These  figures 
are  so  numerous,  so  well  execut^,  in  attitudes  so  varied,  and  with  expres. 
sionsofthe  head  so  richly  diversified,  that  one  feels  infinite  pleasure  and 
delight  in  regarding  them.  Nay,  one  is  convinced  that  those  blessed  spirits 
can  look  no  otherwise  in  heaven  itself>  or,  to  speak  under  correction,  oould 
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not,  if  they  had  forms,  appear  otherwise ;  for  all  the  saintfl»  male  and  female* 
asaembled  here,  have  not  only  life  and  expression,  most  delicately  and  truly 
rendered,  but  the  colouring  also  of  the  whole  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
given  by  the  hand  of  a  saint^  or  of  an  angel  like  themselves." 

This  glowing  eulogy  is  confirmed  by  a  more  recent  observer,  the  ac- 
complished Lord  Lindsay>  who  enlarges  in  eloquent  and  graceful  lan- 
guage on  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  this  noble  fresco. 

The  saintly  life  and  wonderful  genius  of  Angelico  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome  and 
employed  him  in  decorating  with  frescoes  two  chapels  in  the  Vatican, 
only  one  of  which,  that  containing  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  still 
preserved.  AngeUco  was  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  number  as  for 
the  beauty  and  devotional  character  of  his  works.  He  always  painted 
at  once,  and  never  touched  or  improved  any  painting  once  finished, 
altering  nothine,  beheving  that  all  so  done  at  once  was  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  best  of  his  Cabinet  pictures,  which  were  numerous, 
are  collected  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Florentine  Academy.  They  consist 
of  thirty-six  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  happily  conceived,  skilfiillj 
composed,  executed  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  colouring  throughout  is  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  when 
first  laid  on.  They  have  been  engraved  by  Nocchi,  in  La  Galleria  delle 
Belle  Arte  di  Firenze.  There  are  two  other  pictures  by  Angelico  in  the 
Florentine  Gallerv— -" The  Burial  of  our  Saviour,"  and  "The  Last 
Judgment."  In  the  former  the  heads  are  full  of  beauty  and  expression ; 
and  the  upper  part  and  lefl-hand  comer  of  the  latter,  depicting  the 
felicity  of  the  redeemed,  is  fine  and  highly  finished,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
labour  of  love  to  the  heavenly-minded  monk.  The  lower  part,  repre- 
senting the  "  Inferno,"  is  much  more  slightly  and  hastily  painted,  as  if 
the  artist  had  shrunk  from  the  uncongenial  task.  But  airs  from  heaven 
seem  to  breathe  around  the  company  of  the  saved,  some  of  whom  are 
rejoicing  in  the  light  of  their  Redeemer's  countenance,  and  others 
ascending  in  the  company  of  angels  to  the  bright  gates  of  the  celestial  citj. 

This  pure  and  holy  man,  and  divine  painter,  died  at  Rome,  in  1455, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  nor  can  we  better  conclude  this  sketch  of  his 
life  than  in  the  eloquent  wcrds  of  Vasari : — 

*'  He  disregarded  all  earthly  advantages ;  and,  living  in  pare  holiness,  was 
as  much  the  friend  of  the  poor  in  life  as,  I  believe,  his  sonl  now  is  in  heaven. 
He  laboured  continually  at  his  paintings ;  but  would  do  nothmg  that  was  not 
connected  with  things  holy.  He  might  nave  been  rich,  but  for  riches  he  took 
no  care ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  only  true  riches 
was  contentment  with  little.  He  might  have  commanded  nuiny,  but  would 
not  do  so,  declaring  that  there  was  less  fatigue,  and  less  danger  of  error  in 
obeying  others,  than  in  commanding.  In  was  at  his  option  to  hold  places  of 
dignity  in  the  brotherhood  of  his  order,  and  also  in  the  world ;  but  he  regarded 
them  not,  affirming  that  he  sought  no  dignity,  and  took  no  care,  but  that  of 
escaping  hell,  and  drawing  near  to  paradise.  And  of  a  truth,  what  dignity  can 
be  compared  to  that  which  should  be  most  coveted  by  all  churchmen,  nay,  by 
every  man  living,  that,  namely,  which  is  found  in  God  above*  and  in  a  Ufe  of 
virtuous  labour  ?** 

Luis  Morales,  s^imamed  '^  el  diviiio,"  resembled  Angelico  rather  in 
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the  exdasiTely  devotional  character  of  his  works^  than  in  the  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  life  and  conduct.  Like  him,  too,  his  paintings 
are  occasionally  marked  by  hard,  irregular,  and  defective  drawing, 
while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  harmonious  in  colouring,  and  power- 
ful in  expression.  The  finish  of  Morales  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of 
Angelico ;  but  his  style,  in  general,  is  less  pure  and  cheerful.  The 
Italian  delighted  in  smiling  Madonnas,  glorified  saints,  and  spotless 
angels  ;  the  Spaniard,  in  Christs  crowned  with  thorns,  or  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  But,  although  the  subjects  of  Morales  are  generally  of 
a  melancholy  nature,  he  seldom  disgusts  us,  Hke  Caravaggio  and  Ribera, 
by  dwelling  with  painful  minuteness  on  the  corporeal  sufferings  of  the 
frame  ;  he  rather  attempts  to  express  the  nobler  sorrows  of  the  soul,  and 
in  delineating  these  he  is  very  successful.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  has 
dwelt  on  the  features  of  mere  physical  suffering,  with  an  accuracy  dis- 
agreeable to  contemplate;  as,  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  most  highly  finished 
paintings,  a  "  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,"  formerly  m  the  collec- 
tion of  Marshal  Soult.  Here  the  thorns  piercing  the  head  of  the  Saviour 
are  terribly  true  to  nature ;  one  has  penetrated  the  skin,  and  comes  out 
again  from  beneath  it,  and  around  two  others  the  flesh  shows  the  blue 
marks  caused  by  the  thorns  having  been  pressed  in  by  main  force. 

As  little  is  known  of  the  early  Hfe  and  artist-adventures  of  Mo- 
rales, as  of  those  of  Angelico.  He  was  born  at  Badajoz,  where  a 
street  still  bears  his  name,  about  the  year  1509,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Estremadura,  painting  chiefly  for 
churches,  and  the  oratories  of  private  mansions.  He  never  left  Spain, 
and  as  he  far  excelled  any  painter  who  could  possibly  have  been  his  master, 
he  has  a  right  to  stand  m  the  rank  of  those  original  and  self-taught 
geniuses,  whose  excellence  is  principally  due  to  their  own  innate  strength. 
With  a  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  art,  he  is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  all  the  towns  of  Spain,  where  there  was  any  master-piece  of 
painting  to  be  studied ;  and,  in  this  way,  to  have  considerably  im- 
proved his  style.  He  was  much  more  commonplace  and  worldly  in  his 
ufe  than  Angelico.  On  one  occasion,  about  1564,  Philip  II.,  then 
engaged  in  the  decorations  of  the  Escurial,  sent  for  him,  and  Morales 
made  his  appearance  at  Court  in  such  magnificent  attire,  that  the 
haughty  monarch  took  offence  at  his  ostentation,  and  was  with  difficulty 
appeased  by  his  declaration,  that  he  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  appear  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  his  Majesty. 
He  painted  one  picture  only  for  Philip  II,  Afler  his  return  to  Estre- 
madura, his  fortunes  began  to  decline,  and,  worst  of  all  misfortunes  for 
a  painter,  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he  fell  into  abject  poverty,  from  which 
he  was  relieved  by  the  King,  on  his  visit  to  Badojoz,  in  1581.  The 
monarch  sent  for  the  disabled  painter ;  and,  on  his  being  introduced, 
thus  addressed  him — **  You  are  very  old.  Morales.*'  "  And  very  poor, 
too,  sire,"  was  the  reply ;  whereupon  Philip,  a  munificent  patron  of  art, 
though  a  cruel  bigot,  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  300  ducats, 
which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  in  1586.  He  died  at  Badajoz,  having 
considerably  outlived  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to  mortality. 
The  style  of  Morales  is  pure  and  pleasing,  his  colours  sofl  and  agreeable, 
and  his  pencil  possesses  at  once  strength  and  delicacy.  His  heads  are 
highly  finished ;  he  especially  excelled  in  painting  haif^and  the  draperies 
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of  his  ^inres  are  careAilly  studied  and  gracefnny  disposed.  His  own 
strong  devotional  feelings  are  stamped  upon  his  works.  His  heads  of 
Christ  hreath  sahlime  resignation  and  unutterahle  love  ;  and  those  of  the 
Virgin,  mingled  grief  and  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  The 
Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid  contains  several  of  Morales'  finest  works ; 
among  them,  "The  Circumcision  of  the  Saviour,"  remarkable  for  the 
serene  beauty  of  some  of  the  female  heads.  Those  which  the  French 
left  in  his  native  city  of  Badajoz,  have  been,  unfortunately,  repainted. 
There  is  a  fine  picture  attributed  to  him  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery,  sod 
another  in  the  Grosvenor  Collection.  In  the  Gothic  parish-church  of 
Arroyo  del  Puerco,  a  pretty  village  between  Menda  and  Placentia,  arc 
sixteen  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Morales,  which  luckily  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  the  French.  They  are  eloquently  described  and  highly 
praised  by  the  accompUshed  author  of  *'  The  Handbook  for  Spain." 
The  genuine  works  of  Morales  are  very  scarce,  as  might  be  expected, 
fh>m  the  amount  of  labour  and  finish  he  uniformly  bestowed  upon  their 
execution ;  but  countless  mater  dolorosa^  and  eece  homos  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  falsely  attributed  to  his  hand. 

We  now  turn  to  El  Beato  Fray  Pedro  Nicolas  Factor,  who,  if  we  ex- 
cept St.  Luke,  the  patron  saint  of  the  pencil,  is  the  only  painter  who  has 
received  the  honour  of  canonization.  His  father  was  a  Sicilian  tailor,  who 
came  to  Valencia  in  order  to  shape  out  a  way  to  fortune.  There  he  married 
Ursula  Estanna,  and  the  future  saint  was  the  second  son  of  their  union. 
Almost  from  the  cradle  he  displayed  strong  artistic  and  devotional  tea- 
dencies,  and  behaved  as  if  original  sin  had  been  somehow  left  out  of  his 
constitution,  showing  as  treat  a  fondness  for  fasting  as  ordinary  children 
for  feasting,  frequenting  his  parent's  oratory  in  preference  to  the  pity- 
ground,  and  finding  his  greatest  amusement  in  making  altars  and  images 
of  the  saints.  His  meekness,  too,  was  remarkable.  On  one  occasion  a 
malicious  fellow- scholar  had  procured  him  a  severe  chastisement  from 
their  master,  and  Pedro,  instead  of  resenting  the  afi^ront,  humbly  thanked 
the  informer,  and  kissed  his  hand.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  diseased,  to  whom  he  often  gave  away  his  clothes  and 
food,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  cultivated  his  religious  and  artistic 
faculties  with  untiring  assiduity.  His  father,  who  had  thriven  in  his 
vocation,  wished  to  establish  Pedro  in  business  as  a  cloth-merchant,  but 
his  monkish  tendencies  were  too  strong  ;  he  preferred  the  cowl  to  the 
cloth-yard,  and  entered  a  Franciscan  convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valencia,  where  he  took  the  final  vows  in  1 538.  Afterwards  he  received 
priest's  orders,  and  was  ordained  preacher  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Chelva.  In  the  garden  of  this  convent  was  a  cave  which  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  youthful  monk,  whose  greatest  enjoyment  was  either  to 
flagellate  himself  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  solemn  chant,  or  to  get  the 
novices  of  the  convent  to  flog  him  soundly  till  his  body  was  covered 
with  weals  and  scars.  Such  austerities  soon  spread  his  fame,  and  at- 
tracted crowds  to  the  church  of  the  convent,  where  his  sermons  were 
distinguished  for  their  eloquence  and  fervour,  and  where,  according  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  biographers,  his  face  often  became  radiant  with 
ceiVwtial  light,  and  even  animals  who  strayed  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
were  an^sted  by  the  wondrous  force  of  his  sanctity.  His  humility  was 
remarkable  ;  be  w^uld  kiss  the  feet  of  passers  by,  in  the  clobtersof  the 
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oonTent,  or  even  on  the  streets ;  he  went  eonstantly  barefoot^  and  lived 
upon  bread  and  water.  Like  St.  Anthony,  St.  Keviu^  and  a  host  of 
other  slovenly  and  ungallant  saints,  he  hated  women ;  and,  like  them 
too,  was  often  sorely  tried  by  demons  in  seducing  female  shapes.  In 
painting,  his  favourite  subject  was  the  passion  of  our  Lord ;  and« 
like  Angelico,  his  meditations  on  that  subject  were  often  accompanied 
by  floods  of  tears.  In  1559  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  the  Convent 
of  Barefooted  Nuns  at  Madrid,  but  the  pomps  and  vanities  he  thera 
witnessed  disgusted  him  with  the  metropolis,  and  determined  him  to 
return  to  his  beloved  Yalentia.  This  resolution  he  accordin^y  carried 
out,  merely  stopping  by  the  way  to  hold  a  conversation  with  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  of  Atocha,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely  approv^ 
of  his  forsaking  his  post  of  confessor  to  the  barefooted  sisterhood.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Yalentian  convent,  in  the  cloister  of 
which  he  painted  the  '*  Triumph  of  the  Archangel  Michael,"  illuminated 
a  number  of  religious  books,  and  became  every  year  more  and  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  abundance  of  his  spiritual  gifls,  conversing  with  the 
image  of  our  Lady,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  fond- 
ness, considering  his  hatred  for  the  fair  sex,  and  edifying  the  faithful  by 
his  holiness  and  his  miracles.  He  spent  eighteen  months  in  a  journey 
through  Catalonia,  visiting  the  various  convents,  and  preaching  in  the 
churches  of  the  principal  cities ;  but,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  cut  him  off  in  December,  1583,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age. 

*^  On  his  death.bed,"  says  Mr.  Stirlinf^,  "  he  displayed  the  same  humility 
and  devotion,  and  enjoyed  the  spiritual  distinction  for  which  he  bad  been  re- 
markable  through  life.  His  last  wish  was,  to  be  buried  in  a  dunghill ;  and  the 
midnight  before  his  decease  sounds  of  celestial  music  proceeded  from  his  cell. 
His  body,  being  laid  out  to  public  view,  was  visited  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
Montesa.  many  of  the  nobles,  and  also  the  clergy  of  Yalentia ;  and  reliques  of 
the  dead  friar  were  so  eagerly  sought  for.  that  a  poor  student,  under  pretence 
of  kissing  his  feet,  actually  bit  off  two  of  his  toes,  before  the  corpse  was  con- 
signed to  its  sumptuous  tomb  in  the  chapel." 

Wonderfnl  stories  were  told  of  the  prophetic  and  miraculous  powers 
of  the  deceased  monk,  and  his  relics  were  reputed  of  priceless  value  in 
the  cure  of  disease  and  the  treatment  of  pregnancy.  His  fame  went  on 
graduallv  increasing,  until  1786,  when  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius 
Yl.,  and  the  following  year  a  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour  by  the 
Boyai  Academy  of  San  Carlos  at  Yalencia.  Factor  was  a  good  musician, 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  painter,  and  several  fragments  of  his  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  preserved,  the  most  curious  of  which 
is  a  spiritual  alphabet,  in  which  each  letter  begins  a  name  or  title  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  His  verses  are  devotional  hymns  on  the  love  of  God, 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  similar  subjects.  Of  his  merits  as 
a  painter,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  speak  with  accuracy  or  fulness, 
as  none  of  his  works  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  Spain,  having  probably 
perished  with  the  fall  of  the  convent. 

Since  the  first  pages  of  this  article  were  written,  a  great  painter  and 
a  good  man  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  we  would  fain  add  a  flower  to  the 
wreath  of  immortelles  which  will  encircle  his  memory.     Of  all  the  ar- 
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tists  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  Ary  Scheffer  was  the  truest  follower  of 
those  defont,  esroesty  and  shnple-minded  men,  whose  lahoora  shed  a 
lostre  UDon  the  earlj  ages  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  art.     Born  at 
Dordrecnty  in  1795,  his  artistic  education  was  conducted  hy  Gu^rin,  and, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  he  acouired  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
history  and  genre,  and  lent  his  assistance  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
dassical,  and  establishment  of  the   romantic,  school   of  painting  in 
France.    Many  of  his  earlier  pictures  are  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ; 
these,  howerer,  are  far  inferior  to  his  later  productions,  especially  to  his 
devotional  paintings.    Yet  some  of  them  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  show  tiiat  their  author,  even  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  career, 
always  made  spirit  and  expression  his  principal  aim.    One  of  these  pic- 
tures, in  particular,  produced  upon  us  a  more  powerM  impression  than 
any  other  painting  in  Versailles — "  Gaston  de  Foix  wept  by  Bayard  wai 
Lautrec."     In  the  foreground  lies  the  young,  beautiful,  and  brilliant 
leader  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  his  battle-harness  soiled  with  dust  and 
blood,  and  his  bosom  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound,  while  around 
him  stand  his  companions  in  arms — among  whom  are  Lautrec,  and 
Bayard,  the  model-knight  of  Europe  without  fear  and  without  reproach 
— ^lamenting  the  untimely  fate  of  their  young  and  gallant  leader,  struck 
down  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.    Technical  defects  this  picture 
may  have ;  but  the  story  is  admirably  told,  and  the  spectator  feels  for 
the  moment  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  knightly  group  whose  hearts  are 
bursting  with  grief  and  regret  as  they  gaze  on  the  mangled  corpse  of 
their  beloved  prince.     Scheffer  lived  in  Paris,  apart  from  all  coteries 
and  strifes,  entirely  devoted  to  Art,  and  constantly  striving  to  advance 
himself  farther  and  further  on  the  path  to  perfection.   His  life  and  man- 
ners were  simple*  grave,  and  regular,  his  taith  fervent  and  sincere.    He 
was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Orleans  family,  having^been  in  early  life 
the  instructor  in  drawing  of  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
principal  agent  in  developing  the  remarkable  artistical  abilities  of  the 
Princess  Marie.    Latterly  he  suffered  from  heart  complaint,  and  his 
death,  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  fatigue  and  sorrow  consequent  upon  a  hasty  jonmey 
to  Claremont,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 'Orieans. 
The  "  Madonnas"  of  Angelico,  the  **  Ecce  Homos"  of  Morales, 
are  not  purer  in  expression,  more  imbued  vrith  meekness  and  resigna- 
tion, or  more  celestial  in  beauty,  than  the  characters  in  the  devotional 
paintings  of  Scheffer.     None  knew  better  than  he  how  to  express  and 
embody  the  idea  of  Divinity  suffering,  tempted,  yet  triumphant,  or  how 
to  affect,  and  melt,  and  ameliorate  the  human  heart.    Others  have  ex* 
celled  him  in  correct  and  vigorous  drawing,  in  powerful  impasto,  in 
harmonious  and  brilliant  colouring  ;  but  in  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment of  purity,  devotion,  resignation,  patient  endurance,  no  artist  of 
our  times  has  equalled  him.     With  him  the  thought  was  everything, 
and  he  sought  to  express  it  as  forcibly  as  possible,  materialising  it  in 
the  process  as  little  as  he  could.     He  forgot  himself  in  his  subject,  and 
never  strove  to  dazzle  the  eye  by  tricks  of  execution  or  splendour  of 
colouring  ;  and  though  in  some  of  his  pictures  the  finish  is  exqubite, 
it  is  always  unobtrusive.     Look  at  his  **  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  or  his 
*'  Christus  Consolator,"  and  you  forget  the  artist  entirely,  and  think 
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only  of  the  Savionr.  Yoa  cannot  gaze  upon  them  without  feeling  your 
socd  melted — without  wishing  to  be,  and  for  the  moment  being,  a  better 
man.  No  impure,  or  selfish,  or  unworthy  thought  can  intrude  upon 
the  mind  in  the  presence  of  such  pictures,  which  seem  to  exhale  the 
▼ery  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

We  haye  said  that  Scheffer's  representations  of  our  Saviour  tempted, 
suffering,  teaching,  consoling,  judging,  rewarding,  are  among  the  finest 
that  the  art  of  painting  has  ever  produced ;  and  when  we  remember  how 
many  of  the  greatest  painters  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  depict  our 
Lord,  we  cannot  award  a  higher  meed  of  praise.  It  is  far  easier  to  re- 
present profound  veneration  and  exalted  piety  on  the  countenance  of  a 
human  or  angelic  worshipper,  than  to  delineate  adequately  the  object 
of  that  lively  faith  and  devout  affection.  The  greatest  masters  have  felt 
this.  The  head  of  our  Saviour  in  "  The  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  in  the  Ambrosian  Convent  at  Milan,  is  probably  the  finest  ever 
painted  ;  and  yet  that  mighty  and  many-sided  genius,  after  long  medi- 
tation, and  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  magnificent  talents,  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself,  and,  ailer  many  efforts,  left  the  head  of  Christ  un- 
finished, being  unable  adequately  to  portray  the  divine  image  existing 
in  his  own  mind.  And  this  b  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
material  necessities  of  Art ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  artist  who,  in  the 
expression  of  a  theme  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, materialises  the  least.  In  this  point  of  view  Scheffer  is  very 
great.  That  calm  and  solemn  brow,  that  sad  smile,  that  careworn  and 
sorrowful  face,  lighted  up  with  godlike  benignity,  yet  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Divine  power — all  that  we  can  conceive  of  sinless  hu- 
manity and  incarnate  deity — have  been  by  him  as  nobly  represented  as 
the  material  exigencies  of  Art  permit ;  and  we  are  sure  that  most  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  devotional  works  of  this  master,  wiU  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  our  praise  is  not  exaggerated. 

Scheffer  felt  acutely  the  caustic  criticisms  to  which  his  peculiar  style 
of  treatment  exposed  him  ;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  he,  like  Deia- 
roche,  sent  none  of  his  works  to  the  great  Parisian  Exhibition  of  1855. 
At  the  Manchester  Exhibition  he  was,  however,  worthily  represented 
by  nearly  a  dozen  pictures,  several  of  them  of  very  high  merit.  Among 
these  were  four  scenes  from  "Faust,"  a  picture  of  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,'*  "St,  Augustine  and  Monica  his  Mother,"  a  "Magdalen," 
"  Christ  Teaching  Humility,"  and  "  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem." 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  close  our  brief  notice  of 
this  great  painter,  than  by  presenting  to  our  readers  a  translation  of  the 
opinion  formed  of  his  merits  by  two  eloquent  and  accomplished  critics 
— the  first  a  German,  and  the  second  a  Frenchman.  Here  is  what 
Henri  Heine  says  of  two  of  his  pictures  in  the  Parisian  Exhibition  of 
1831:*— 

"In  the  first  month  of  the  Exhibition,  the  "  Faust "  and  " Gretchen  **  of 
this  painter  attracted  the  attention  of  most  people,  as  the  best  works  of 
Delaroche  and  Robert  were  only  later  exhibited.  Besides,  he  who  has  never 
seen  anything  by  Scheffer  is  at  once  struck  by  his  manner,  which  expresses 

*  Collected  works  of  H.  Heine,  vol.  iii.    Philadelphia  i  1855. 
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itself  pecaKarlj  in  the  colouring.  His  enemies  sajr  of  him  detracUngljr,  thai 
be  paints  only  with  snuff  and  green  soap.  I  know  not  how  for  they  do  him 
wrong.  His  brown  shadows  are  frequently  very  affected,  and  miss  the  in- 
tended Bembrandtish  light-effect.  His  countenances  have  mosUy  that  dis- 
agreeable colour  that  often  might  disgust  us  in  our  own  face»  when  we  see  it 
fatigued  and  haggard  in  those  green  mirrors  usually  found  in  old  inns  where 
the  stage>coach  stops  in  the  morning.  However,  when  one  observes  Schef- 
fer*8  pictures  longer  and  more  closely,  one  begins  to  like  his  manner,  and  to 
see  that  a  light  heart  breaks  forth  out  of  the  melancholy  colours,  like  ann. 
beams  out  of  clouds.  That  dull,  swept,  washed-looking  pointing,  tkoae 
dead- weary  colours  with  '  eery '  vague  outlines,  are,  in  the  picturea  of '  Fauat  * 
and  *  Oretchen '  even  of  cood  effect.  Both  are  life-tuse,  three-qoartera 
length.  Faust  sits  in  a  red  medisBval  chair  by  a  table  covered  with  parch- 
ment books,  that  serves  for  a  support  to  hb  left  arm,  on  which  rests  his  bare 
head.  The  right  arm,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  outwards,  leans  against 
his  haunch.  Drapery,  a  greenish  blue.  The  face  almost  profile,  and  of  a 
dead,  snuffy  look ;  the  features  noble.  Spite  of  the  sick  discolour,  the  hol- 
low cheeks,  faded  lips,  and  imprinted  wastedness,  the  face  bears  traces  of  ita 
former  beauty,  and,  while  the  eyes  shed  over  it  a  tender,  melancholy  luatre, 
looks  like  a  fair  ruin  gleamed  on  by  the  moon.  Yes,  this  man  is  a  beantiM 
man.ruin.  In  the  folds  above  these  storm-wasted  eyebrows  brood  faba- 
lously.leamed  owls,  and  behind  his  forehead  lurk  evil  ghosts  ;  there,  at  mid- 
night, open  the  eraves  of  dead  wishes,  pale  shadows  appear,  and  through  the 
desolate  brain-chambers  glides,  as  witn  fettered  feet,  tne  spirit  of  Margaret. 
It  is  exactly  the  painter's  merit  that  he  has  only  painted  a  man's  head,  and 
at  once  the  mere  look  of  it  communicates  to  us  the  feelings  and  thoagfata 
that  move  themselves  in  his  heart  and  brain.  In  the  background,  hardly 
visible,  and  painted  quite  green,  repulsively  green,  we  recognise  the  head  of 
Mephistopheles,  the  evil  spirit,  the  father  of  lies,  the  flygod,  the  god  of 
green  soap. 

**  *  Gretchen,'  is  a  pendant  of  equal  merit.  She  also  sits  in  a  dull  red 
chair,  the  resting  spinning-wheel  at  her  side ;  in  her  hand  an  open  prayer- 
book,  wherein  she  reads  not,  and  wherein  a  faded  Madonna  looks  forth  con- 
solingly. Her  head  is  sunk,  so  that  the  larger  part  of  the  face,  which  b  alao 
near^  profile,  is  singularly  oversthadowed.  'Tis  as  if  the  dark  soul  of 
Faust  were  casting  its  gloom  over  the  countenance  of  the  quiet  maiden.  The 
two  pictures  hang  side  by  side,  and  so  it  was  observable,  that  all  the  li^l 
efiect  had  been  devoted  to  Faust's  face,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
picture  of  Gretchen  the  £ice  less,  and  its  outlines  so  modi  the  more  were 
lighted.  Thereby  the  latter  received  something  indescribably  magical, 
Gretchen's  corset  is  soft  green,  a  little  black  cap  covers  her  head  but 
sparingly,  so  that  so  much  the  more  brilliantly  comes  forward  her  eold^ 
yellow,  flowing  hair.  Her  countenance  is  a  touchingly  noble  oval,  and  the 
features  of  a  beauty  that  would  fain  hide  itself  out  of  modesty.  She  it 
modesty  itself,  with  her  dear  blue  eyes.  A  quiet  tear  trickles  over  the  fiur 
cheek — a  dumb  pearl  of  sadness.  She  is  indeed  the  Gretchen  of  Wolfgang 
Goethe,  but  she  has  read  all  Friedrich  Schiller,  and  is  rather  sentimental  than 
naive — rather  heavily  ideal  than  lightly  graceful  Perhaps  she  is  too  faith- 
ful, too  earnest,  to  be  ^ceful,  for  grace  consists  in  motion.*  Withal  she 
has  something  reliable  in  her,  solid,  real,  like  a  sterling  louis  d'or  that  one 
has  in  his  pocket.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  German  maiden ;  and  when  one  looks  deep 
into  her  melancholy  eyes,  one  thinks  of  Germany,  of  sweet-smelling  linden- 
trees,  of  Hoi ty's  poems,  of  the  stone  Koland  before  the  Townhouse,  of  the 


*  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  a  thesis  of  Schiller,  in  his  Essay  on  the  subject  of 
Grace. 
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old  Principal  and  his  rosy  niece>  of  the  woodman's  house  with  its  deer 
trophies,  of  bad  tobacco  and  jolly  fellows,  of  grandmother's  churchyard 
stories,  tme«hearted  night-watchmen,  friendship,  first  love,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  penny-whistleries.  Truly  Sdiefier's  '  Gretchen  *  can't  be  described. 
She  is  a  painted  soul.  When  I  passed  by,  I  always  said  inyolontarily  to 
myself,  «  Dear  child  I' " 

M.  Ernest  Renan,  the  other  critic  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  in  review- 
ing Scheffer's  **  Temptation  of  Christ,"  affirms  that  this  artist  has  under- 
stood  better  than  any  other  how  to  express  moral  ideas,  and  how 
worthily  to  represent  all  that  delights,  affects,  or  improves  us.  He 
points  oat  how  thoronghly  be  has  comprehended  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  which  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate ; 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  picture,  in  which  Scheffer  has  d»- 
picted  the  rival  powers  of  good  and  evil  placed  face  to  face  on  a  lofty 
and  solitary  moon  tain  peak,  whose  precipitous  sides  plunge  downwards 
into  the  abyss.  Satan  points  out  and  offers  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  the  glories  thereof,  which  our  Lord,  without  an  effort,  on- 
toncbed  by  the  temptation,  puts  aside  with  the  words,  *'  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.*'  The  Christ  of  M.  Scheffer  is  a  noble  creation, 
full  of  serenity,  grandeur,  and  lofty  calm ;  but  his  Satan  is  even  more 
soccessful,  representing  disdainful  scepticism,  disbeliering  the  possibility 
of  good  existing  in  human  nature,  and  holding  it  to  be  entirely  ac- 
tuated by  selfishness  and  cupidity.  M.  Scheffer  has  adopted  the  Mil- 
tonic  idea  of  Satan,  and  has  represented  him  as  not  less  than  *'  Arch- 
angel ruined."  M.  Renan  thus  eloquently  and,  we  venture  to  think, 
justly,  sums  up  his  estimate  of  this  noble  picture  :t — 

**  Let  us  thank  M.  Scheffer  for  having  shown  os  the  Christ  whcmi  we  all 
adore.  The  sight  of  his  picture  makes  us  better ;  we  part  prom  it  with  the 
conviction  that  humanity  is  called  to  an  unknown,  but  certainly,  divine  des- 
tiny. J  have  not  the  riffht  to  appreciate  the  works  of  M.  Scheffer  from  the 
special  side  of  Art.  Others  will,  perhaps,  regret  that  he  has  not  displayed  a 
more  vigorous  execution,  and  a  more  brilliant  colouring;  but  M.  Scheffer 
aspires  especially  to  render  the  idea,  and  a  manner  more  strongly  marked 
would  be,  according  to  his  view,  an  impropriety^.  The  brilliancy  of  glowing 
colours  would  too  much  materialise  the  charming  creations  of  bis  pencil,  to 
which  he  lends  just  so  much  life  as  is  necessary  to  express  the  most  delicate 
shftdes  of  feeling.  Colour  is  the  quality  essential  to  the  painter  who  aspires  to 
portray  life  and  reality ;  but  those  artificial  means  by  which  the  eye  is  ad- 
dressed and  attracted,  without  the  soul's  being  touched,  would  have  been  only 
misplaced  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  great  artist,  who,  in  our  age,  has 
known  best  how  to  find  the  way  to  the  heart." 


•« Etudes  d'HistoireReligieuse."    Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris:  1858. 
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It  was  a  shabby  room  enough.  The  carpet  had  been  originally  a  cheap 
one»  and  was  not  particukrly  improved  by  advancing  years.  Its 
colours  were  faded  and  its  texture  was  threadbare,  and  grease  and 
darns  alternated  over  its  surface  —  the  former  being  the  handiwork  of 
the  Irish  maid,  the  latter  of  the  English  landlady.  The  centre  of  the 
room  was  occupied  with  a  large,  heavy,  cumbrous  round  table — such  a 
table  as  would  puzzle  a  spirit  to  move,  and  set  the  strongest  Mediom 
at  defiance.  It  was  covered,  not  with  a  cloth,  but  with  a  series  of 
circles,  Uke  a  board  in  a  mathematical  lecture-room.  But  the  cirdes 
were  not  described  with  chalk.  Gin,  brandy,  or  whiskey,  coupled  with 
sugar  and  lemon-juice,  had  been  the  cause  of  those  geometrical  figurea, 
they  being,  in  fact,  the  vestiges  of  past  generations  of  glasses — vestiges 
which  the  English  landlady  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Irish  maid  to  completely  efface.  A  limited  number  of  ricketty  chairs, 
covered  with  faded,  washed-out  chintz,  stood  ranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  a  spring-sofa  with  the  springs  broken,  covered  similarly  with  the 
chairs,  was  placed  in  a  corresponding  position.  An  old-fashioned 
mirror,  composed  of  several  rectangular  pieces,  the  tarnished  gilt 
frame  carefully  enveloped  in  coarse,  yellow  gauze,  predominated  over 
the  chimney-piece  ;  and  the  latter  was  still  further  ornamented  by  two 
mutilated  china  dogs,  and  two  cracked  receptacles  for  spills.  When  we 
add  a  cottage  pianoforte,  half  of  the  notes  of  which  were  dumb,  and 
the  other  half  such  as,  if  played,  would  make  the  listeners  wish  to  be 
deaf,  we  think  that  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  the  apartment  ia 
perfect  and  complete. 

The  house  was,  of  course,  a  lodging-house.  All  lodging-houses  of 
a  certain  class  are  pretty  mucli  like  one  another.  You  might  think 
they  had  all  been  turned  out  of  a  single  manufactory,  made  to  order  by 
one  firm,  and  sent  up  to  town  fit  for  instant  occupation.  From  the 
attics  to  the  kitchen,  from  the  landlady  to  the  maid,  they  have  all  the 
same  uniform  characteristics. 

In  the  room  ^ve  have  been  describing,  and  on  the  spring-sofa  with 
the  springs  broken,  covered  with  the  nided,  washed-out  chintz,  sat 
Mr.  Edward  Seymour  and  Miss  Walker.  They  sat  side  by  side,  turned 
obliquely  towards  each  other,  each  clasping  the  other's  hand.  This* 
we  believe,  is  the  usual  attitude  of  all  lovers  under  the  circumstances — 
at  least  it  was  so  in  our  own  case.  There  was  a  time,  Madeleine,  when 
you  sat  beside  us  on  a  sofa,  as  Miss  Walker  sat  beside  Mr.  Seymour, 
softly  holding  our  hand,  tenderly  gazing  into  our  face.  We  remember 
it  well,  as  well  as  if  it  were  only  last  Wednesday ;  and  you  might  re- 
member it  too,  if  you  chose.  We  were  very  fond  of  you,  Madeleine — 
very  fond,  indeed ;  and  we  believe  you  were  very  fond  of  us.  fiot, 
then,  that  was  before  the  young  curate  came  to  the  parish. 

Edward  Seymour's  outward  man  has  been  already  described  at  the 
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commenoement  of  our  first  chapter,  at  least  as  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  any  person  of  our  own  sex.  Women 
attach  far  less  importance  to  eood  looks  in  men  than  men  to  good 
looks  in  women.  Few  men,  unless  they  have  an  interested  object  in 
so  doing,  think  of  marrying  an  ill-looking  woman.  As  a  general  rule, 
she  must  hare  money  or  beauty — a  fortune  either  in  funds  or  in  face. 
If  she  has  not  the  latter,  you  may  be  certain  she  is  possessed  of  the 
former;  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  you  are  right.  Your 
frieud  Johnson  transforms  himself  into  a  Benedick. 

''So  Johnson  is  married!  What  an  ugly  woman  he  has  chosen  I 
She  has  a  large  fortune,  of  course  V         * 

"Of  course  she  has ;  do  you  think  for  a  moment  he  would  marry  her 
without  it  T     Fifty  thousand  pounds  at  the  least." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  your  friend  Thomson,  the  last  man  in  the 
worid  whom  ladies  might  be  supposed  to  love  to  look  on,  without  one 
n^  in  his  pocket,  or  a  single  good  feature  in  his  face,  carries  off 
wealth,  and  beauty,  and  blushing  seventeen,  from  a  host  of  more 
eligible  rivals.  Yet  nobody  seeks  an  explanation  in  imagining  that 
Thomson  must  have  unexpectedly  succeeded  to  a  property.  Nobody 
declares  that  there  must  be  some  reason,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  world, 
to  have  induced  the  girl  to  sell  herself  to  Thomson.  She  is  given  full 
credit  for  disinterestedness  in  her  choice.  It  was  a  strange  selection, 
no  doubt ;  Thomson  a  strange  roan  for  any  girl  to  fall  in  love  with. 
Still,  it  is  admitted  that  she  did  fall  in  love  with  him — no  other  motive 
in  marrying  him  is  imputed  to  her.  And  if  any  one  expresses  surprise 
that  he  could  have  excited  such  a  feeling,  and  wonders  for  what  she 
could  possibly  have  married  him,  you  probably  content  yourself  with 
shrugging  your  shoulders,  and  replying,  in  a  tone  half  of  envy  and, 
perhaps,  half  of  disgust — 

"  God  knows,  for  I  don*t.  He  is  the  last  man  I  should  take  were 
I  •girl/' 

And  no  explanation  is  even  attempted  —  no  reason  is  guessed  at,  for 
none  is  supposed  necessary  further  than  the  fact,  that  the  young 
woman  had  a  fancy  for  him.  Why  she  should  have  had  a  fancy  for 
him  is  a  mystery  no  one  ever  can  fathom.  In  a  certain  class  of  cases, 
however,  there  is  an  explanation  given,  a  reason  alleged,  which  is  in- 
Tariably  conclusive.  But,  though  it  accounts  for  the  fancy  —  fully, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  it — it  puts  off  the  mystery  by 
one  degree  only,  and  leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  Some- 
body asks — 

"What  on  earth  made  the  girl  marry  Thomson?"  Somebody 
answers — 

«0h!  ^#aCuBATE." 

And  the  querist  asks  no  more.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied.  Thomson 
may  be  ugly,  and  poor,  and  low-bom ;  he  may  be  stupid,  and  ignorant, 
and  narrow-mindea  ;  but  he  is  a  curate,  and  that  is  enough  ;  he  has 
his  choice  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  parish.  Why  this  should  be 
so  is  a  mystery  we  have  never  unravelled.  But  the  fact  exists,  that 
there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  about  curates  which  few  young  ladies 
are  able  to  resist.  There  is  a  foolish  cant  about  the  attractions  of  the 
army  —  stupid  sneering  about  cavalry  officers.    Scarlet-fever  is  a  dis* 
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ease  to  which  jonng  kdies  are  proverbiallj  liaUe.  The  whole  nodal 
is  a  slander^-an  atrodoos  libel  on  the  sex.  We  would  back  a  oorate 
against  a  captain,  a  black  coat  against  a  red  coat,  a  white  stock  against 
a  black  one,  anj  day.  Quarter  a  regiment  in  the  next  town,  and  it 
will  not  flutter  so  many  hearts  as  the  arrival  of  the  new  onrate  in  the 
parish.     ''Ah,  Madeleine !  Madeleine !    Heigho !'' 

But  enongh  of  this  clerical  digression ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story.  Edward  Sejmour  was  not  a  dergyraan,  so  we  had  no 
business  to  bring  in  the  cloth.  Let  us  return  to  oar  wnUimu  aoeord- 
indy. 

Whereabouts  were  we  when  we  happened  to  fall  fonl  of  the  cnratei, 
as  Charlotte  Bronte  fell  fonl  of  them  in  ''Shirley."  By  the  way, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  as  everybody  knows,  was  at  one  time  looked  oo  by 
everybody  as  a  man.  She  wore  her  male  attire  well.  Her  s^le  and 
her  ideas  were  undoubtedly  masculine,  too  coarsely  so,  indeed,  for  oar 
taste.  She  deceived  us,  as  she  deceived  others.  We  believed  in  Mr. 
Currer  Bell ;  we  firmly  believed  in  him,  not  becanse  of  his  masculine 
style,  his  masculine  ideas,  or  his  coarseness ;  we  believed  in  him  on 
account  of  David  Sweeting,  Joseph  Donne,  and  Peter  Augustus  Malone. 
We  remember  that,  when  we  first  heard  that  Currer  was  a  yoong  lady, 
we  laughed  the  information  to  scorn.  Currer  Bell  a  young  lady !  The 
idea  was  simply  preposterous.  A  young  lady  to  write  of  curates  as 
Currer  Bell  wrote  of  them  I  As  well  attribute  "  Pantagruel "  to  Fenelon. 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  very  remarkable  young  lady,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  day  ;  bat  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
her  was  that,  being  a  young  lady,  she  entertained  such  opinicHis  of 
curates.  She  fell  at  last,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  at  a  time  of  her  lilt 
when  she  was  not  quite  as  young  a  lady  as  she  had  been.  During  a 
long  period  of  young-ladyhood  she  had  passed  on — 

<'  In  mfuden  meditation,  cur€U0  free," 

proof  against  the  love-shafts  loosed  against  her  by  the  Cnpida  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  if  in  the  end  she  married  a  curate,  we  must  put  the  best 
construction  on  it,  and  presume  it  was  as  a  pit  oiler.  "  Madeleine^ 
you  had  not  even  that  excuse!" 

Again — whereabouts  were  we  when  we  were  betrayed  into  this  episode 
of  the  curates  ?  About  to  attempt  a  description  of  Miss  Walker,  we 
beheve. 

She  was  certainly  handsome.    There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.    A  profusion  of  light-brown  hair  shaded  "  a  odd  and  dear-cut 
face" — pale,  not  as  marble  in  general,  but  as  the  marble  of  Mr.- 
Gibson's  "  Venus  Victrix."    The  colouring  of  her  face,  like  that  of  the 
"Venus,"  was  very  slight — the  faintest  flesh-tint  which  the  most  deli- 
cate brush  could  apply ;  a  tinge  of  red  upon  lips  whose  only  fault  waa 
that  they  were  rather  too  thin.     Her  nose  was  perfectly  straight, 
-chiselled  like  that  of  a  Grecian  nymph,  its  straightness  unbroken  by  even 
1^  "least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve"  which  distinguished   the 
verysitive  nose  "  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson's  "  Maud."     Her  eyes  mre 
then,  blue  in  colour,  and,  when  she  chose  it,  soft  in  expressk>n ;  hut 
£dw  times  they  darted  sharp,  sidelong,  watchful  glanoes^  quite  at 
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rariance  with  their  preyioQs  state  of  languor.  Andj  finallj,  her  chin 
was  well-formed,  but  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  little  too  narrow, 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  or,  in  phrenological 
technicality,  to  the  undue  proportions  of  the  organs  of  secretivene«s 
and  cautiousness.  Such  was  the  ladj  at  whose  side  Edward  Seymour 
now  sat,  whose  white  fingers  he  clasped,  into  whose  blue  eyes  he  tenderly 
gazed. 

**  You  are  very  stupid  to-day,  Edward  V*  she  remarked  with  a  smile. 
''I  never  saw  you  so  stupid  before." 

*'  I  know  1  am,"  replied  he. 

*'  And  why  ?  What  is  the  reason  ?  You  have  scarcely  spoken  for 
the  last  hour  and  half.  There  you  have  been  sitting  as  if  you  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  neither  opening  your  own  mouth,  or  Ustening  when  I 
open  mine." 

*'  I  do  indeed  listen  to  you,  dearest." 

*'  But  you  never  answer.     Your  thoughts  are  wandering  elsewhere." 

"  Well,  darhng,  I  believe  they  are." 

One  of  the  sharp,  sidelong  glances  was  suddenly  shot  at  him»  but  its 
duration  was  only  for  a  moment.'' 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  plavfully,  <<  where  may  your  thoughts 
be?" 

«  No  matter." 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  matter.  Now,  I  would  make  any  bet  that  I  could 
tell  what  the  subject  of  them  has  been  ever  since  you  came  into  the 
room." 

**  Well,  I  give  you  leave  to  guess." 

'*  Thank  you  for  the  permission.    I  think  I  might  do  so  without  it.'' 

'*  Well,  love,  guess  away.    What  have  I  been  thinking  of?" 

"  Of  Miss  CoUins.    Am  I  right  ?" 

"  Partly  so.  I  have  been  thinking  of  her,  certainly,  but  chiefly  of 
her  lather." 

Another  sidelong  glance,  which,  as  before,  was  but  momentary ;  and 
then  tears  gradually  fiUed  the  large  blue  eyes,  and  trickled  down  the 
marble  cheeks. 

**  Good  heavens  I  Mary,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

The  tears  were  now  succeeded  by  sobs. 

**  Dearest  Mary,  what  are  you  crying  for?     What  have  I  done?" 

"  Oh  !  Edward,  Edward,  you  will  marry  her  after  all !" 

"  Never,  darling,  never  I" 

"  You  will    I  know  you  will." 

"Never,  upon  my  honor  I" 

•*  You  love  her.    I  know  you  do !" 

"  I  do  not    I  have  told  you  five  hundred  times  I  don't  love  her." 

"Ah I  but  you  did." 

"No,  dearest,  I  never  did.  I  liked  her  as  my  cousin — nothing 
more." 

"  If  you  ever  had  loved  her,  Edward,  yon  could  never  love  me.  True 
love  lasts  for  ever." 

If  Barton  had  been  present,  he  mi§^t  have  quoted  Tennyson. 

"  No ;  she  never  bved  me  truly — love  is  love  for  evermore." 

Now,  Seymour  never  had  been  actually  in  love  with  his  cousin,  end 
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he  spoke  truth  in  the  above-recorded  denial ;  but  as  he  had,  in  his 
day,  been  in  love  with  a  dozen  other  persons,  he  always  felt  on  dan* 
gerous  ground  when  the  conversation  took  the  present  turn.  Of  his 
other  liaisons  Miss  Walker  was  still  in  happy  ignorance ;  but  he  lifed 
in  perpetual  dread  lest  her  darkness  on  the  subject  should  be  enlight- 
ened. A  close  cross-examination  might  eventually  elicit  the  truth ;  so 
he  always  got  out  of  the  witness-box  as  quickly  as  he  could  accomplish 
his  exit.  But  she  was  perpetually  putting  him  into  it  Her  notion  of 
love-making  seemed  to  consist  in  eternal  teasing  about  never  having 
loved  anyone  else.  On  such  occasions  Sejrmour  generally  diverted  the 
danger  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

**  No,  dearest  Mary,  I  never  loved  my  cousin ;  but  I  am  afraid  yoa 
cannot  say  the  same  of  yourself.  Did  vou  never  love  a  cousin,  Mary— * 
a  cousin  six  feet  high,  with  large  black  whiskers,  and,  perhaps,  a 
moustache  ?" 

"  Now,  Edward,  please  don't  say  such  dreadful  things." 
"  Did  you  never  love  anyone  before  you  saw  me,  Mary  ?"  pnrsoed 
Seymour.     **  Did  no  other  man  ever  hold  your  hand  as  I  am  hoidmg 

"  Never !    Oh  I  never,  never  I" 

"  Did  no  other  man  ever T" 

He  finished  the  sentence,  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds ;  and  the  Irish 
maid,  who  was  on  the  stairs,  declared  solemnly  that  he  gave  at  least 
a  dozen. 

"  It  was  quare  goings  on,"  Biddy  thought,  "  in  any  dacent  woman's 
house,  and  she  wondered  the  mistress  allowed  it.  A  lone  lady  like  Miss 
Walker  shouldn't  be  having  gentlemen  coming  after  her  and  miscon- 
ducting themselves  in  such  a  fashion  as  that.  If  Mr.  Seymour  ever 
offered  the  like  of  that  to  herself,  she'd  make  his  cheek  smart  for  a 
week.     But  that  Miss  Walker  was  a  brazen  crature." 

''£h !  Mary,  did  no  one  ever  do  that  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Seymour,  ancoa- 
scious  of  Biddy's  strictures. 

"  For  shame,  Edward  I" 

"  Shame  for  what  ?    Is  it  for ?" 

"  Don't  now ;  vou  have  done  it  enough." 

"  Shame  for  what,  then  ?" 

**  For  supposing  that  I  ever  allowed  any  other  person  except  yourself." 

"And  did  you  not?" 

*•  Never.  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  never 
loved  till  I  loved  you— that  I  never  permitted  any  man  to  speak  of  love 
to  me  till  I  permitted  you  to  speak  of  it — ^that  you  are  my  first,  and 
last,  and  onlv  love,  Edward  7  No !  never  did  I  permit  any  other  man 
to  even  touch  my  hand,  and  never  will  I,  happen  whatever  may  to  ns 
hereafter.  Even  if  you  desert  me — even  if  you  marry  Miss  Collins — 
I  shall  never  be  the  bride  of  another.     I  will  die." 

A  plentiful  flow  of  tears  succeeded  this  deadly  declaration. 

•*  Uould  I  expect  you  to  care  for  me,"  Miss  Walker  continned,  **  if 
you  knew  that  I  had  ever  loved  before  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  assented  Seymour,  decisively. 

•*  Could  you  press  my  hand,  as  you  do,  if  you  knew  another  had 
pressed  it  ?" 
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''  I  admit  I  could  not,"  replied  he. 

"Cooldyou " 

•'  Could  I  what  ?    Go  on." 

••No,  I  won't  go  on." 

*•  Yes,  Ton  must." 

"  No,  I  won't." 

How  thej  settled  the  matter  is  no  husbess  of  your^s,  reader.  All  jou 
shall  know  about  it  is,  that  Biddy,  who  had  found  some  domestic  busi- 
ness to  detain  her  outside  the  door  of  the  apartment,  flounced  down 
stairs  in  a  fit  of  indignant  propriety,  and  gave  the  landlady  warning  on 
the  spot. 

The  tears  were  dried,  and  the  blue  eyes,  like  the  gentianella  after  a 
shower,  beamed  all  the  more  brightly  on  Seymour.  He  took  out  his 
watch,  and  looked  at  the  hour. 

*'  You  are  not  going,  surely  ?"  said  Miss  Walker. 

**  No,  dearest ;  I  expect  a  friend  to  call  here  immediately." 

**  A  friend  I    How  stranee  I    And  to  call  here  ?" 

*'  Yes.  Yon  koow  1  told  you,  when  you  asked  me  about  what  I  was 
thinking,  that  I  was  thinking  of  my  uncle  and  cousin." 

"  Well !"     This  was  said  with  a  little  acerbity. 

**  Well,  the  case  is  this.  I  have  a  friend,  a  rery  intimate  friend,  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  who  understands  how  to 
manage  matters  of  this  sort  I  called  on  him  this  morning,  and  told 
lum  about  my  engagement  to  yourself.  I  told  him  the  difficulty  I  was 
in  about  my  cousin,  and  commissioned  him  to  go  to  my  uncle  and  break 
the  whole  business  to  him." 

*'  To  tell  him  that  you  would  not  marry  his  daughter  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh !  delightful !     And  will  your  unde  consent  ?" 

**  To  my  not  marrying  his  daughter,  is  it  ?  He  may  as  well  do  so^ 
for  I  won't  marry  her,  whether  he  consents  or  not." 

"  But  will  he  consent  to  your  marrying  me  ?" 

^'  That  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present.  He  must  do  it  in  the  long  run, 
for  111  never  marry  any  one  else.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  wors^ 
Mary,  we  shall  have  three  hundred  a-year,  at  least  as  lonir  as  I 
Kve." 

"Only  three  hundred  a-year?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  all." 

"  And  only  while  you  live  ?" 

"Only  while  I  live." 

Again  there  was  a  restless,  unpleasant,  sidelong  glance,  and  the  thin 
lips  were  slightly  compressed. 

"But  Mr.  Collins  must  ultimately  consent  ?" 

^  I  hope  so.  I  cannot  say  anything  positive,  till  I  hear  how  Barton 
has  succeeded.    By  Jove  I  there  he  is.    I  know  his  rap." 

«<  What ^what  did  you  say  your  friend's  name  is  r 

"  Barton." 

"  Barton !    What  Barton  7    What  is  his  Christian  name  1" 

"  Richard  Barton,  late  captain  in  the  — th,  one  of  the  best  fellows 
breathing,  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

"  Gracious  goodness  I  he's  coming  up  stairs  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Walker, 
in  consternation,  as  she  heard  his  boots  on  the  stairs.  r  r\r^n\o 
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*'  Of  course  he  is — I  want  him  to  know  you.  You  need  not  nitt  awty, 
you  are  dressed  quite  well  enough  to  receive  company.'* 

If  Miss  Walker  had  wished  to  run  away,  unless  she  had  gone  dirough 
the  window  or  ascended  the  chimney,  she  could  scarody  have  accom- 
plished her  purpose.  The  visitor  was  already  standing  outside  the  door, 
and  Biddy  was  inquiring  his  patronymic. 

**  What  name,  if  you  plase,  sir?" 

"Mr.  Barton.* 

Though  he  was  called  Captain  by  others,  and  liked  to  be  called  Cap- 
tain— a  gratification  we  ourselves  have  always  afforded  htm — ttiil,  hav- 
ing sold  his  commission,  he  never  now  of  his  own  accord  came  befora 
the  world  in  a  military  capacity. 

"  Misther  Barton !"  shouted  Biddy,  without  entering  the  room,  con- 
tenting herself  with  announcing  him  through  the  door.  She  told  the 
landlady  afterwards  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  might  have  seen 
had  she  ventured  further  into  Miss  Walker's  iq>artment.  And  she  took 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  reiterating  the  warning  which  she  had 
given  ten  minutes  before,  being  powerfully  moved  thereto  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  arrival,  which  somehow  or  other  offended  her. 
"  She  didn't  like  such  doings  at  all  at  all,"  she  said,  **  and  so,  plase 
fna'am,  look  out  for  another  servant" 

Barton  entered  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  not  only  bent  upon 
conquest,  but  certain  of  it.  His  manner  was  not  that  of  a  nervou, 
anxious  lover,  doubtful  of  the  reception  which  his  mistress  would  afford 
him.  He  was  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking.  Mr. 
Collins  had  contrived  to  awaken  the  vanity  and  conceit  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  the  preceding  two  years.  The  old  habits  of  imaginary 
heart-breaking,  laid  by  for  that  period,  were  rapidly  resuming  possession 
of  him  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his  walk  from  Queen  Anne- 
street  to  Albany-street,  he  had  altogether  forgotten  that  he  ever  had 
been  a  blighted  being.  At  first  starting,  it  was  simply  to  oblige  the 
uncle,  and  render  a  service  to  the  nephew.  He  was  performing  a  good 
action,  and  sacrificing  himself  to  perform  it.  It  was  a  magnanimous 
self-immolation  on  the  altar  of  friendship  ;  an  instance  of  generosity  for 
which  he  gave  himself  no  end  of  credits  A  few  hundred  yards  effected 
a  remarkable  change.  The  sacrifice  grew  small  by  degrees  and  beanti* 
fully  less  in  his  eyes.  He  felt  something  like  the  Richard  Barton  of 
old.  A  complacent  smile  began  to  creep  over  his  face,  and  he  thought 
he  rather  liked  the  adventure.  A  few  hundred  yards  more,  and  "  Richard 
was  himself  again  "  completely.  Mr.  Collins  and  Seymour  vanished 
altogether  fVom  his  head,  faded  away  from  his  recollection,  as  thongfa 
they  had  never  existed.  He  forgot  the  blight,  he  forgot  everything 
except  the  victory  he  was  about  to  achieve;  his  vanity  scented  the 
coming  feast  the  more  keenly  from  the  previous  fiist  And  tell  us,  dear 
young  ladies,  have  you  never  felt  the  same  sensation  ?  After  spending 
six  dreary,  dismal  months  in  the  country,  in  a  parish  where  the  rector 
keeps  no  curate,  or  a  married  one,  have  you  never  felt  the  same  sensa- 
tion,  as  you  take  your  seat  in  the  railway-carriage  which  it  to  convey 
you  to  town  for  the  season  ?  Your  hearts  have  never  yet  been  touched 
you  have  not  yet  met  the  fated  he,  still  your  eyes  sparkle  at  the  pros- 

Sect  of  the  triumphs  in  store  for  you,  and  you  are  as  happy  as  Biduad 
barton  when  he  entered  Miss  Mary  Walker's  apartrng^^gj^ 
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Sejmonr  sprane;  forward  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  as  if  thej  had 
not  met  for  a  twelvemonth. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  thought  you  would  never  come !  I  know  you 
have  good  news  —  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Tell  me  all  about  it  at  once. 
But,  wait ;  I  must  first  introduce  you.  Mary,  my  love,  this  is  my 
friend,  Captain  Barton.*' 

Had  Seymour  looked  at  Miss  Walker  as  he  made  this  introduction, 
he  would  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance  the  lady 
presented.  She  would  have  been  a  capital  Niobe  in  an  exhibition 
o( poses  pkutiques.  But  he  looked  at  the  blooming,  smirking  face  of 
his  friend  Captain  Barton,  and  did  not  see  the  ghoul-like  pallor  which 
overspread  that  of  Mary  his  love. 

Barton  bowed  low,  with  the  grace  which  he  imagined  peculiar  to 
himself.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  mosaic  of  darns  and  grease 
which  constituted  the  carpet,  and  rapidly  recalling  the  opening  speech 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion  during  his  walk,  he  turned 
towards  Miss  Walker  with  a  ludicrously  languishing  expression  of 
countenance. 

Had  a  bullet  come,  ban^ !  through  the  window,  and  hit  him  right 
between  his  eyes,  he  could  not  have  started  more  wildly.  The  blood 
rushed  into  his  face,  till  it  became  twice  as  red  as  it  previously  had 
been  ;  and  then,  suddenly  ebbing,  left  it  as  pale  as  that  of  the  Niobe 
before  him.  Staggering  back,  till  retrogression  was  stopped  by  the 
ricketty  chairs  covered  with  faded,  wasned-out  chintz,  which  were 
ranged  against  the  wall  behind  him,  he  dropped  heavily  on  one  of 
them,  as  if  his  legs  were  unable  to  sustain  him  longer. 

**  Good  heavens  !'*  exclaimed  Seymour,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?     Are  you  ill  ? — shall  I  run  for  a  doctor  V* 

Barton  sat  without  attempting  a  reply,  his  eyes  literally  starting  out 
of  his  head,  and  fixed  with  an  intense  stare  on  Miss  Walker.  Follow- 
ing their  direction,  Seymour  looked  at  that  lady  in  his  turn.  He  saw, 
not  Gibson's  ''  Yenus  "  as  she  now  appears  in  her  heterodoxical  hues,  but 
Gibson*s  **  Venus  "  as  she  was  before  the  painter  succeeded  the  sculptor. 
Motionless  and  devoid  of  colour  as  the  untinted  mlirble  of  the  statue, 
was  the  woman  so  lately  briltiant  with  health,  eagerness,  and  anima- 
tion. Seymour  gazed,  now  on  one,  now  on  the  other,  in  utter  bewil- 
derment, and  completed  a  tableau  rarely  seen  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 
It  would  have  insured  the  success  of  a  melodrama. 

'*What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  at  length  asked,  when  his 
astonishment  enabled  him  to  find  words.  "Barton,  what  are  you 
looking  at  Mary  for  in  that  horrible  manner?  You  are  frightening  her, 
sir.     What  do  vou  mean  by  it  V* 

Barton  laughed.  It  was  a  loud,  harsh  and  discordant  laugh  —  a 
laugh  which  made  Seymour  recoil  in  horror.  The  mystery  was  solved. 
His  poor  friend  was  unquestionably  insane. 

«<  Ha !  ha !"  shouted  Barton.     *'  Ha !  ha !  ha  I    Ha !  ha  I  ha !" 

'*  How  swifl  is  a  glance  of  the  mind," 

says  WiUiam  Covrper,  in  the  character  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  The  mental 
operation  alluded  to  by  the  poet  had  been  just  undergone  by  Barton.  A 
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few  seconds  had  sufficed  to  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  case  clearlj  before 
him.  He  saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  He  saw  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of; 
he  saw  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  Shame  and  rage  seized  posses- 
sion of  him ;  hatred  took  the  place  of  love.  And  the  passions  which 
agitated  his  soul  found  a  yent  m  the  bitter  laugh  which  Sejmour  inter- 
preted as  a  symptom  of  insanity. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  he  again  shouted,  scornfully  and  samgely  shouted ; 
**  ha !  ha !  ha !  So  you  survived  me,  after  all,  Minnie  !  Ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
Hal  ha  I  ha!" 

*^ Minnie!'*  repeated  Seymour,  completely  thunderstruck  at  the 
mention  of  the  name.    "  Minnie  P* 

**  Ay,  Minnie  or  Mary,  it  is  all  the  one  name.  Poor  Edward !  I 
could  almost  pity  you.  So  you  survived  me  after  all,  Minnie?  Ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

"  Minnie !  —  survived  me !  —  Minnie !"  stammered  the  confounded 
lover,  unconsciously  repeatiug  Barton*s  words. 

"  Yes,  Minnie — Minnie  Walker — since  that  is  the  lady's  name  ;— 
my  Minnie — ^your  Minnie — everybody's  Minnie ;  the  Minnie  who  never 
loved  anyone  except  myself,  who  never  could  love  any  man  except  my* 
self;  who  could  not  survive  me ;  who  would  die  of  love  for  me;  whom 
I  believed  to  have  died  for  me — fool  that  I  was,  to  believe  any  such 
nonsense  !  Yes,  there  she  is,  ready  to  die  of  love  —  as  she  died  of  it 
two  years  ago!  She  won't  survive  you  —  oh,  no!  No  more  than 
she  survived  me*     Oh!  dear,  no  ! — not  she.     Ha!  ha  I  ha!" 

"  Mary,  Mary,  can  this  be  true  V* 

"  Survive  you ! — impossible !  She  will  die  if  you  marry  your  cousin. 
Pshaw  J  Marry  your  cousin  tomorrow;  and  though  you  may  find 
twenty  bodies  in  the  river  —  twenty  Minnies  who,  of  course,  died  of 
love — that  lady  won*t  be  one  of  them,  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that, 
my  good  Edward." 

"Mary,  Mary,  why  do  you  not  speak ?" 

"Oh !  she  is  silent  enough  now.  No  protestations — no  tows  —  no 
declarations  of  the  impossibility  of  surviving  your  marriage  with  Miss 
Collins !  Go  back  to  your  cousin,  Edward  —  go  back  to  her  at  once. 
Marry  her  tomorrow,  and  let  Miss  Walker  die  of  love,  if  she  chooses. 
Take  my  word,  she  will  console  herself  the  day  after  with  somebody 
else.  Die  of  love  !  Oh  yes,  she  will.  She^U  die  of  love  in  the  arms 
of  the  first  man  she  can  manage  to  take  in." 

"Brute!"  muttered  Miss  Walker. 

"  And  I  believed  her,"  continued  the  angry  and  voluble  Captain, 
heedless  of  the  parenthetical  compliment.  "  I  believed  her !  And 
when  I  was  tossing  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  raving  in  brain-fever — ^raving 
of  Aer"  (and  he  pointed  at  her  with  the  air  of  Rachel  in  her  PAadre), 
"  even  then  she  was  doubtless  telling  another  dupe  that  she  would  die 
of  love  for  him  also.  And  when  I  wept  over  the  body  which  I  blindly 
supposed  to  be  her's  ;  when  I  followed  it  to  the  grave  ;  when  I  shut 
myself  up  from  the  world ;  when  I  mourned  day  and  night  for  the 
woman  I  had  loved  and  lost,  she  was,  for  aught  I  can  teu,  dying  of 
love  for  twenty  other  men  besides.  We  are  not  the  only  men  she  has 
found  herself  unable  to  survive,  you  may  rely  on  it.  Oh  !  no,  not  we, 
Edward.    So  go  to  your  cousin— go  at  once,  and  thank  your  stars  that 
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I  came  here  to-day.  Miss  —  Miss  Walker  (I  am  happy  to  at  last 
know  your  siroame)  —  Miss  Walker,  I  bid  you  a  yery  good  morning. 
When  you  next  die  of  love,  send  me  word,  and  I'll  make  a  point  of 
attending  your  faneral.  I  have  done  so  once  already,  but  a  good  thing 
can't  be  done  too  often.  Good  morning,  Minnie — Miss — Miss  Walker ; 
good  morning.  As  soon  as  yon  die,  send  me  the  earliest  intimation  of 
die  mournful  event." 

Having  dischai^d  this  furious  broadside,  he  bounced  angrily  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door  after  him  with  such  violence,  that  the 
china  dogs  actually  danced  off  the  chimney-piece,  and  were  duly  set 
down  to  Miss  Walker's  account,  when  the  landlady's  weekly  bill  was 
presented.  But  this  was  not  the  only  disaster  which  was  caused  by  the 
hastiness  of  his  exit  Biddy,  we  need  not  say,  was  on  her  knees  out- 
side the  door,  with  her  ear  diheently  appUed  to  the  keyhole.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  enraged  Captain 

''  Abiit,  exoessit,  evasit,  empit," 

gave  her  no  time  to  remove  from  her  position ;  and  the  stairs  being  dose 
to  the  door,  the  inevitable  result  was,  that  both  parties  rolled  dowa 
them  together.  Dread  were  the  howls  of  Biddy,  awful  the  oaths  of 
Bajrton,  appalling  the  screams  of  the  indignant  landlady ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain, having  with  difficulty  freed  his  legs  from  the  embraces  of  the 
handmaiden,  gained  the  street  in  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  Irish  curses. 
Cockney  vituperation,  and  dust.  For  the  third  time  that  day  Biddy 
gave  her  mistress  warning  on  the  spot — 
«« AU  along^  ma'am,  of  that  brazen  first-floor." 


CBAPTBB  VI. 

Mr.  Collins  passed  a  miserable  night.  During  the  greater  portion  of  it 
he  tossed  about  in  a  feverish  condition  of  sleeplessness,  suffering  all  we  our- 
selves suffer  when  we  have  imprudently  partaken  of  green  tea.  One  o'clock 
struck,  two  o'clock,  three  o'dock  ;  but  sleep  on  downy  pinions  still  fled 
from  his  aching  lids.  Do  what  he  would,  the  orbicuiaris  palpebrarum 
refused  to  act.  Four  o'clock  chimed,  and  he  slept  not ;  five  o'clock, 
and  he  was  yet  awake.  But  he  did  not  hear  the  sixth  hour  clanging 
through  the  morning  air  from  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring  church, 
or  modestly  sounding  from  the  eight-day  clock  which  stood  below 
stairs  in  the  hall.  Ere  the  hand  of  the  dial  had  pointed  to  that  hour, 
Mr.  Collins  was  asleep. 

He  slept ;  but  he  slept  a  restless,  uneasy,  unrefreshing  sleep.  If  he 
had  previously  lain  awake,  as  we  lie  after  indulging  in  potations  of 
green  tea,  he  now  slept  as  we  sleep  after  insanely  eating  a  dinner  of 
pork-chops.  The  night-hag  on  this  occasion  did  not  confine  herself 
to  the  hours  of  darkness.  She  extended  the  limits  of  her  ride  into  the 
morning,  and  never  drew  rein  until  the  eight-day  clock  struck  eight. 
For  upwards  of  two  hours  the  poor  gentleman  had  been  her  victim, 
dreaming  all  manner  of  horrible  dreams,  and  seeing  all  kinds  of  uncom- 
fortable visions. 
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After  A  loBg  series  of  dissolmg  views»  in  which  Sejnoiur»  snd  Bar^ 
tOB,  and  the  governors  of  the  charitable  institntioasy  bore  by  tarns  a 
promiaeBt  part»  he  at  length  dreamt  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Walker.  He  had  never  seen  her,  so  Memory  could  not  assist  hira  in 
picturing  her  appearance.  Bot  what  Memory  coold  not,  Fancy  did, 
and  with  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention.  Miss  Walker  at  first  wore 
the  form  of  the  youne  lady  whose  uncle  he  had  so  nearly  become  a  few 
"years  before.  Next  she  changed  into  the  bride's  mother,  that  strong- 
nKinded  lady  whom  Mr.  Collins  had  so  signi^ly  defeated^  then  she 
became  the  dergyman,  arrayed  in  surplice,  cassock,  and  hood,  with  tht 
payer-book,  open  at  the  form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony,  in  her 
hand.  And  yet  she  was  Miss  Walker  all  the  time,  and  the  dreamer  saw 
nothing  strange  or  inconsistent  in  the  clerical  appearance  she  presented. 
Finally,  the  ffice  became  the  face  of  Barton,  the  surplice  shrank  into  a 
shell-jacket,  and  the  book  turned  into  a  regulation-sword.  Still  Mr. 
Collins  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  not  Captain  Barton  who  stood  be- 
fore him.  It  never  t^eeurred  to  hini  that  young  ladies  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  shell-jackets  and  swords ;  one  never  reasons  about 
%n6h  matters  in  dreams.  We  meet  and  talk  in  our  dreams  with  peopla 
lHit>  died  twenty  years  agb.  We  are  faUfy  awar«  while  they  are  talkiag 
tb  us  that  they  are  dead,  lind  y^t  we  see  nothing  remarkable  ia  the  cir^ 
cumstance.  Thus  Mr.  Collins  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  r«^ 
faced  figure  in  nniferm  was  the  young  lady  who  had  bewitohed  hte 
ttepheW)  and  he  scowled  at  it  with  a  ft^Uag  of  hi^red  which  the  pka»- 
torn  seemed  to  fally  recfpM>c)ite.  FieroriT  it  gaeed  apon  him  ;  ara»  as 
it  gazed,  its  size  gradually  increased,  till,  like  the  Gin  when  the  fisher- 
man released  him  from  hk  prison,  it  assumed  colossd  profPCMloas^  and 
seemed  almost  to  fill  the  whole  room. 

The  dreamer  lay  horror-struck  on  his  back  as  he  beheld  this  appal- 
ling sight ;  but  his  dismay  was  doubled  when  the  monster  opened  its 
mighty  arms,  and  bent  towards  the  bed  to  embrace  him.  Slowly  it 
stooped  over  him.  Slowly  the  huge  bulk  descended,  till  it  almost 
touched  his  breast.  And  now  it  has  touched  iU  It  is  now  upon  him. 
Hearily  and  more  heavily  still  the  tremendous  weight  presses  upon  his 
body,  covering  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  stifling  him  with  its  terrible 
caresses.  In  vain  he  struggles  against  the  incubus.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavours to  free  himself  from  the  mountain  under  which  he  is  whelmed — 
the  victims  of  the  peine  /arte  et  dure  might  as  well  have  tried  to  es- 
cape from  the  mass  placed  upon  them  by  their  jailers.  Choked,  suf- 
focated, his  breast  panting,  and  the  perspiration  bursting  from  every 

pore  of  his  body,  he  made  one  violent  efirort,  one  tremendous  strafe 

and  awoke. 

Beudered  more  anxious  and  nervous  by  the  horrors  of  the  precedii^ 
night,  Mr.  Collins  impatiently  awaited  the  visit  which  he  ^pectel 
from  Barton.  His  impatience  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  his 
eating  any  breakfast,  and  made  him  fly  into  a  rase  when  his  daughter 
suggested  sending  for  a  phv^ciau.  The  family  Doctor  could  no  mora 
"  minister  to  a  mind  diseasecf,'*  than  the  Doctor  in  '*  Macbeth  "  could ;  so 
Mr.  Collins  consigned  both  physic  and  physicians  to  the  dogs — or  ta 
worse.  He  would  take  neither  breakfast  nor  medicine — he  would  not 
even  read  the  Tirnee,    Be  would  do  nothing  but  walk  up  and  down  tbf 
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room,  as  if  it  were  on  the  quArter-deck  of  a  Bhip,  coasultii^  his  watdi 
efverj  ^ve  minutes^  an«l  looking  eagerly  oat  of  the  window.  His  daxigh- 
ter  at  first  feared  be  was  iU ;  she  next  had  a  misgiving  that  be  was 
mad.  To  all  her  affectionate  inquiries  he  gave  short  and  angry  answers, 
and  ended  by  ordering  her  out  of  the  room.  For  several  hours  after- 
wards she  heard  the  creak  I  creak!  of  his  shoes,  as  he  continued  his 
santical  promenadew  Up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards — it  was 
enough  to  drive  her  mad  berselil  Nothing  is  more  maddening  to  a 
nervous  person  than  this  unceasing  quarter-deck  walking,  unless  it  be 
the  moceasing  mew  of  a  cat.  We  well  remember  our  mother  had  onoa 
a  favourite  cat,  which  nearly  sent  us  to  a  lunatic-asylum.  The  first 
sound  we  heard  in  the  morning  was  the  mewing  of  this  hateful  animal ; 
it  was  the  last  we  heard  going  to  bed.  She  mewed  during  breakfast, 
she  mewed  during  dinner,  she  mewed  sometimes  through  the  whole 
night.  Her  cry  penetrated  through  doors  and  walb  with  a  shrillness 
which  was  absolutely  distracting.  The  blankets  with  which  at  night 
we  covered  oiur  head,  almost  to  suffocation,  were  not  proof  against  that 
terrible  mew.  But,  next  to  the  cries  of  a  cat,  walking  the  deck  on  dry 
land  is  the  most  irritating  sound  in  existence. 

Up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  hour  afler  hour,  promenaded 
Mr.  ColUns  ;  but  still  Barton  did  not  make  his  appearance.  It  was 
now  nearly  five  o*clock ;  he  would  scarcely  come  to-day.  The  mountain 
would  not  come  to  Mohammed,  Mohanmied  therefore  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  So  Mr.  Collins  bounced  into  the  hall,  seized  his  hat  and 
umbrella,  and  hurried  off  to  Barton's  house. 

The  Captain  had  left  town  for  the  Continent  that  very  day. 

^*  And  left  no  messfige  for  me — for  Mr.  Collins  ?" 

**  The  Capting  left  no  message  for  nobody,"  replied  the  old  woman 
who  now  took  the  place  of  "  John  '*  at  the  door.  '*  He  went  off  in  such 
a  taking  ;  I  never  sees  him  in  such  a  taking,  and  I  have  Uved  with  him 
ever  since  he *' 

**  Cab  I"  shouted  Mr.  Collins,  as  an  empty  Hansom  passed  slowly  by. 

**  Here  you  are,  sir!'*  responded  the  driver,  whipping  the  horse  up  to 
the  kerbstone. 

**  Albany-street,  Regent's  Park ;  and  lose  no  time." 

*^  All  right,  sir  I"  said  the  cabman,  as  Mr.  CoUins  took  his  seat  under- 
neath him.     And  away  they  went  at  Hansom  speed. 

We  have  said  before  that  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  determination 
and  energy.  The  exercise  of  these  quaUties  on  a  previous  occasion  had 
saved  him,  our  readers  may  remember,  from  a  more  imminent  danger 
than  the  present.  On  that  occasion  be  had  rescued  the  victim  from 
between  tne  very  horns  of  the  "  altar."  Things  were  not  so  bad  now, 
and  he  trusted  to  be  at  least  equally  successful.  Thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  too — no  longer  leaning  on  Barton,  who,  it  turned  out,  was 
but  a  rotten  reed  after  3l — he  felt  himself  equal  to  any  and  every  emer- 
gency, and  was  almost  confident  of  glorious  success.  He  would  show 
Shis  designing  woman  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  seducing  his 
nephew.  He  would  prove  to  her  that  she  would  marry  a  comparative 
panper  if  she  persisted  in  marrying  Seymour.  He  would  convince  her 
that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  in  attempting  to  obtain  his  own  con- 
MBt ;  that  evexy  shilling  of  the  Seymour  property  should  go  to  the 
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charitable  institotions  the  moment  she  became  his  niece.  Nay ;  he 
would  even  bay  her  off,  if  he  could  not  manage  it  any  other  way.  ^ve 
hundred — a  thousand  pounds  would  be  money  well  spent  for  sach  a 
purpose.  **  A  thousand  pounds,  sir  1"  cried  he,  apparently  addressing 
the  horse  behind  which  he  was  sitting,  **  I  would  give  double  the  amount 
to  get  rid  of  her.  What  are  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  hundred  and 
twen^  thousand  which  will  be  lost  if  she  marries  him  ?  Fll  offer  her 
two  thousand  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Joseph  Collins.  But  I'll  try  other 
means  first.  No  use  in  throwing  away  monev  if  I  can  help  it.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  1*11  offer  the  cash.  Lord !  Lord !  what  a 
deal  of  trouble  that  boy  has  been  giving  me  for  the  last  ten  years — fall- 
ing in  love  with  every  face  he  has  seen  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old ; 
and  now,  when  I  thought  all  was  safe,  trying  to  give  me  the  slip  at  the 
last  moment.  Dear !  dear !  was  ever  man  so  plagued  with  a  nephew. 
There,  driver,  that  will  do,  let  me  out.  The  house  next  the  church  I 
think  that  flighty,  foolish  Barton  said.  What  on  earth  could  hare 
taken  him  away  in  such  a  hurry?" 

Soliloquising  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Collins  descended  from  the  Han- 
som and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  house,  or  what  the  Americans  de- 
nominate the  atoofp.  An  energetic  ring  brought  Biddy  in  no  time  to 
the  door. 

**  Pray,  my  good  girl,  does  a  Miss  Walker  live  here  ?" 

*'  Troth*  does  she,  and  I  wish  she  didn't,"  was  the  reply. 

"Can  I  see  her P' 

"  Of  coorse  you  can — anyone  can  see  her.  She's  not  so  mighty  par- 
ticlar  about  who  she  sees  or  what  she  sees." 

**  Very  well,  my  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  walking  in.  **  Which 
way?'* 

**  Straight  forenenst  you,  first  floor,  front  room,"  answered  Biddy, 
laconically,  plunging  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  house.  **  If  she 
thinks  I'll  show  people  up  to  her  any  more,  she^s  out  in  her  reckoning," 
muttered  the  indignant  maid  of  all  work.  "  There's  another  of  them," 
she  observed  to  the  landlady,  whom  she  met  in  her  descent,  **  and  he's 
ould  enough  to  be  her  father.  1*11  not  have  him  tumbling  over  me,  and 
laving  me  black  and  blue,  like  that  baste  of  a  man  who  was  here  yester- 
day. So  they  may  make  what  noise  they  like,  and  disgrace  you,  ma^am, 
as  much  as  they  choose,  but  the  divil  a  step  will  I  go  near  her  while 
he's  in  the  house." 

While  Biddy  was  making  this  virtuous  resolve  against  eavesdropping, 
Mr.  Collins  was  mounting  the  stairs.  He  knocked  finnly  and  decided^ 
with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella  at  the  door  winch  stood  "ibmenst" 
him. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  female  voice. 

Mr.  Collins  obeyed,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Walker. 

She  rose,  and  motioned  him  gracefully  to  a  seat.  A  faint  blush  at 
seeing  a  stranger  had  delicately  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  her  face  appeared 
almost  to  justify  the  admiration  which  she  had  excited  in  Seymour. 
Her  mannera,  also,  were  pleasing  and  ladylike,  unlike  what  Mr.  Collins 
had  expected,  though  why  he  should  have  expected  them  to  be  other- 
wise he  probably  could  not  have  explained.    Somehow,  he  felt  himsdf 
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pnt  out  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with^  and  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  say. 

The  lady  was  the  first  to  speak. 

''  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  sirf 

"  Ma'am — ahem ! — my  name,  ma'am,  is  Collins— Josenh  Collins.*' 

Miss  Walker  started  at  the  name,  and  shot  one  of  her  sidelong  glances 
at  the  speaker. 

**  Uncle  of  Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  ma*am.'' 

Miss  Walker  sat  silent. 

*'Tou  are  aware,  ma'am,  that  Mr.  Seymour  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  to  my  daughter ;  that  they  were  to  be  married  next 
month,  ma'am — ^you  are  aware  of  all  this,  ma'am,  are  you  not?" 

Miss  Walker  ioclined  her  head. 

"  And  yet,  ma'am,"  continued  Mr.  Collins,  **  knowing  all  this,  you 
have,  notwithstanding,  induced  my  nephew  to  break  his  engagement 
with  my  daughter ;  to  forget  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  ma'am  ;  to  act 
a  dishonourable  piurt,  ma'am ;  to  do  what  he  ought  to  be  horsewhipped 
for,  ma'am." 

«*  Well,  sir,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  now  ?  Yesterday,"  added  the 
lady,  bitterly,  '*  all  this  eloquence  might  have  been  in  place,  but  to-day 
it  is  Quite  thrown  awav." 

"You — ^you — you  don't  mean  to  say  he  has  married  you?**  shrieked 
Mr.  Collins,  seized  with  consternation  and  dismay  at  these  words. 
"No  use  to-davl — ^you  don't  mean  he  has  married  you.  Gracious 
heavens  I  am  I  late  after  all?" 

Miss  Walker  stared  at  him  with  unaffected  astonishment. 

"  Only  say  he  has  not  married  you,"  continued  the  other,  implor« 
ingly ;  "  only  say  you  are  not  already  his  wife." 

"  BeaUy,  sir,  you  are  a  very  strange  person.  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  Woman  1"  said  Mr.  Collins,  savagely,  "are  you  married  or  not? 
Answer  me  this  moment — are  you  his  wife  V 

"  No,  sir ;  since  I  must ** 

"  Not  his  wife.    Say  it  again." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.    You  frighten  me,  sir." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Mr.  Collins.  "  Then  I  am  not  too  kte  to  stop 
the  mischief." 

"  Mischief,  Mr.  Collins !  what  mischief  do  you  mean  ?'* 

"  The  mischief  of  his  marrying  you,  ma'am ;  that's  what  I  mean." 

"Sir!" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  marrying  you  —  that's  the  mischief  I  speak  of,  and 
that's  the  mischief  I  am  come  to  put  a  stop  to.  It  is  well  I  did  not 
find  him  here,  or  I'd  have  laid  this  umbrella  across  his  shoulders.  I'd 
have  broken  the  puppy's  head  ;  and  I  will  break  it,  ma'am,  unless  he 
promises  never  to  see  you  again,  ma'am." 

Now,  it  was  not  twenty-fours  since  Seymour  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
giren  that  very  same  promise  to  herself.  He  had  sworn  that  he  never 
would  see  her  again ;  that  he  abjured  and  renounced  her  from  that 
moment.  Filled,  not  exactly  with  the  savage  wrath  of  Barton,  but 
with  natural  indignation  at  the  falsehood  which  had  been  practised 
towards  bimselfy  he  had  bidden  her  an  eternal  adieu,  and  followed  tha 
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preeipitate  retreat  of  his  fHeikL  The  bHght  <if  the  one  and  the  lore  of 
the  other  had  been  effectually  cured  by  the  same  prescriptioB ;  and*  «t 
the  time  when  the  conversation  we  are  reeordnig  todc  plaee,  both 
gentlemen  were  on  their  way  to  Calais. 

"Yes,  I'll  break  the  poppy's  head,  ma'am  P*  repeated  Mr.  CoIliiiSy 
•'  unless  he  promises  never  to  see  you  again." 

A  light  suddenly  broke  on  Miss  Walker.  When  Seymour  msbed 
out  of  her  room  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  she  concluded  thai  in  ten 
minutes  he  would  throw  himself  at  his  cousin's  fbet,  confess  his  fitiilt» 
implore  forgiveness,  and  be  happily  reconciled  with  his  onde.  So 
certain  was  she  of  this  result,  that  it  was  only  now  she  understood  tbat 
Mr.  Collins  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  rupture  which  had  takett 
place.  She  had  been  puzzled  at  first  by  the  visit,  but  now  she  bad  the 
key  to  the  puzzle.  The  old  gentleman  still  believed  that  his  nephew 
was  entangled  in  her  net  What  should  she  do  now  ? — what  Hne  of  con- 
duct should  she  now  adopt  ?  Should  she  undeceive  him,  or  should  she 
allow  him  to  remain  under  the  same  misconception?  And,  if  she 
decided  on  the  latter  course,  in  what  way  could  she  turn  it  to  her  owm 
advantage?  Seymour  was  lost  to  her  now  for  ever ;  she  knew  enough 
of  him  to  be  well  aware  that  she  could  never  whistle  the  startled  ftdcoa 
back.  That  hateful,  red-faced  Captain  had  done  her  business  in  thmt 
quarter,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  undoing  the  mischief.  She  eonld 
never  be  Mrs.  Edward  Seymour. 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  her  brain  even  while  Mr.  Coffins 
was  repeating  his  threat.  And,  before  her  vbitor  again  spoke,  sJie  had 
chalked  out  the  course  which  she  considered  most  advisal>le  nnder  the 
circumstances. 

"  I  do  trust,  ma* am,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  in  a  moderate  tone,  **  that 
you  will  see  the  propriety  of  your  giving  me  a  similar  promise.  Con- 
sider, ma'am,  that  he  has  been  engaged  to  another  lady  —  to  my 
daughter,  ma'am — for  the  last  ten  years,  ever  since  he  waa  a  hoy. 
He  was  to  be  married  next  week,  ma'am ;  every  body  knew  he  was  to 
be  married  —  every  body  knew  of  the  engagement  to  my  daughter, 
ma'am.  Only  think  of  the  serious  injury  mich  must  accrue  to  ray 
daughter  if,  at  this  period  of  the  engagement,  when  the  wedding- 
clothes  have  been  actually  bought  (my  own  coat,  ma'am,  came  home 
yesterday  from  the  tailor),  the  wedding-cake  ordered ;  the  firieads  of 
the  family  asked  —  every  preparation  made  ;  only  think,  I  say,  of  the 
injury  which  my  daughter  must  suffer  if  her  affianced  husband  treats 
her  in  such  a  scandalous  manner.  Come,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  will  promise  me  to  give  him  up  —  you  will,  I  know.  Toti 
could  never  act  so  unjustly  as  to  persevere  in  thk  tmwarrantable 
course.'* 

•'  What,  sir  I  give  Edward  up ! — never  !'* 

**  Now,  now,  my  dear  young  lady " 

'^Tou  may  spare  your  eloquence,  Mr.  Collins.  Toor  B^hew  haa 
made  proposals  to  me ;  I  have  accepted  those  proposals ;  and 
nothing  can  tempt  me  to  break  the  word  I  have  given  to  him.'* 

<<  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  ''are  you  aware  that,  if  he  raarrM 
you  without  my  consent,  he  loses  every  shilling  of  his  fiitbar^ 
fortune  f* 
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**  Perfeotlj  gware  of  it,  sir.** 

^'  Are  you  aware,  ma'aoi,  that  I  shall  never  give  my  eonaeatP' 

''Very  likely,  sir ;  indeed,  after  what  you  say,  I  do  not  suppose  it  ii. 
possible  that  you  will.'' 

*'  Are  you  aware^  ma'am,"  asked  Mr.  CoUins,  again,  <<  that  be  will 
have  Bolhing  to  Hve  on  but  three  hundred  a*year,  paid  quarterly* 
and  that  only  tor  his  own  Uf<^  ma^un  ?  Are  you  aware  of  that  ia^ 
ma*am  V' 

**  Quite  aware  of  that  fact,"  replied  the  lady. 

"And  you'll  marry  him  T" 

"IwUL" 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  can  be  done  1"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  great 
distress.  "  Look  here,  ma'am,"  he  said,  suddenly,  **  gpve  me  a  written 
promise  that  you  never  will  marry  him,  and  I  will  put  into  your  hands 
a  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds.  One  thousand  pounds,  ma'am' — 
think  of  that  I  A  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds  on  Spooner  and 
Attwoods,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  only  wasting  words,  sir." 

*'  Two  thousand,  then ;  a  cheque  for  tv^o  thousand  pounds.  Come, 
let  it  be  a  bargain." 

And  he  hastily  pulled  a  cheque-book  ou(  of  his  pocket,  opened  it  on 
the  table,  and  looked  round  for  pen  and  ink. 

'*  Now,  my  dear,  give  me  something  to  write  with,  and  you  shall 
have  the  money.  Surely,"  continued  he,  as  Miss  Walker  took  no  notice 
of  his  request  for  something  to  write  with,  **  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  refuse  iwo  thousand  founds?'* 

<*  I  certainly  am,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Walker. 

*'D n,"   exclaimed  Mr.  Collins,  jumping  up  from  the  table, 

"  this  is  enough  to  drive  anyone  mad.  You  must  be  mad  yourself, 
woman,  to  refuse  the  handsome  offer  I  have  made.  I  would  give  you 
a  cheque  on  Spooner  and  Atwoods,  No.  27,  Gracechurch-street,  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  you  refuse  it  I" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Miss  Walker  firmly. 

"  Gracious  goodness !  what  is  to  be  done  7  And  all  for  the  sake  of 
a  foolish  boy  with  three  hundred  a  year,  paid  quarterly,  and  termiuating 
with  his  life!" 

*'  He  is  indeed  only  a  boy,"  said  the  lady. 

**  A  boy,  a  mere  child,**  said  the  gentleman,  eagerly  catching  at  the 
admission ;  "and  you  want  to  marry  a  boy,  do  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  refuse  two  thousand  pounds — a  fortune  of  two  thousand 
pounds — and  for  a  boy  ?  " 

Miss  Walker  burst  into  tears. 

*•  She's  yielding,"  said  Mr.  Collins  to  himself.     "Tears  are  a  goo4 

Smptom.      She'll  take  the  two  thousand    yet;    perhaps  the  one 
ousand.    Two  thousand  is  too  much.     I  am  sorry  I  offered  it." 
"You  will  think  better  of  it,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he  per** 
suasively,  sitting  down  beside  her  on  the  spring-sofa  with  the  broaen 
springs.     "  Come,  now,  let  us  say  two-H)ne  thousand,  I  mean,  and 
have  an  end  of  this  foolish  business." 
"  Poor  boy  P'  sobbed  Miss  Walker. 
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"Tes,  yes;  boy  indeed!  What  oonld  pat^it  into  yoor  head  to 
marr^  a  bojT  Ton  never  coold  have  been  in  k>Te  with  a  boj,  I  am 
certain/* 

"No,"  said  Miss  Walker. 

''No!**  repeated  the  old  gentleman,  astounded  at  this  rery  candid 
and  alto|;ether  nnezpected  admission.  **  No  I  and  yet  yon  promiaed  to 
marry  him  on  three  hundred  a  year,  naid  quarterly,  and  ending  with  hia 
life ;  and  you  refused  two  thousand  pounds,  a  little  fortune  in  itself 
which  yon  will  have  as  long  as  you  live,  and  could  bequeath  it  to  any- 
one you  like ;  and  two  thousand  pounds,  at  five  per  cent,  ^which  I 
could  easily  get  for  you)  would  be  exactly  one  hundred  a  year !  What 
on  earth  do  you  want  to  marry  him  for,  then  T  " 

"  I  want  a  protector,"  murmured  Miss  Walker. 

**  A  protector  I — a  pretty  protector  he'd  be  for  you." 

"  He  is  certainly  very  young,  and  I — I — don't  like  young  men ; 
but — ^but  what  could  I  do  f  I  am  an  orphan,  Mr.  Colhns ;  without 
father  or  mother ;  without  any  near  relatives  ;  and — and — ^what  could  I 
do?" 

Mr.  Collins  was  touched.  He  found  himself  in  a  novel  aituadon  ; 
a  beautiful  orphan  sitting  beside  him,  her  blue  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  her  panting  bosom  struggling  with  sobs. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady,"  S9aa  he,  '*  you  shall  never  want  a  protector 
while  I  live." 

Miss  Walker^s  head  suddenly  drooped  on  Mr.  CoUins's  shoulder. 

**  I  shouldn't  mind  to  say  even  three  thousand,"  said  he.  "Three 
thousand  pounds,  my  dear,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  of  money." 

'<  Oh !  don't  talk  of  money,  Mr.  Collins,"  murmured  the  orphan^ 
leaning  so  heavily  on  his  shoulder  that  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  the 
weight  with  his  arm.  "  Do  not,  oh !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  money.  I 
want  a  protector ;  I  do  not  want  money." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  a  protector.  You  shall  always  find 
a  protector  in  me." 

Miss  Walker  sank  completely  into  his  arms. 

**  You'll  give  him  up,  then,  my  dear?" 

«'  Yes,  dearest,  for  you" 

"  What !"  sharply  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  free  himself  from  his  fair  burthen. 

*'  Yes,  dearest,  I  will  give  him  up.  I  would  give  up  everybody  and 
everything  for  you.    Oh,  I  am  so  happy." 

And  she  lay  more  heavily  still  in  Mr.  CoUins's  arms. 

•*  What,  what  the  d 1  do  you  mean?"  stammered  he. 

**  I  never  loved  him,"  whispered  she ;  •*  I  never  could  love  a  young 
man.  I  never  could  have  been  happy  as  his  wife.  I  can  be  happy  as 
yours,  dearest." 

**  Dear  me !  dear  me !  This  is  a  very  awkward  mistake.  I  nerer 
meant — I  never  intended — ^hang  it,  ma'am,  I  am  too  old  to  marry  any- 
one !" 

"  I  would  rather  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's  slav^* 
replied  the  orphan,  playfully  ;  "  you  know  the  old  proverb,  dearest." 

*'  Stuff,  ma'am  I"  said  the  old  man,  struggling  against  his  darling'i 
weight,  and  this  time  succeeding  in  his  escape  from  it.   "  Stuff,  nu^am,* 
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said  he»  as  he  bounced  to  his  feet ;  *'  I  never  meant  any  snch  nonsense. 
I  am  too  old  to  marry  yon,  ma'am ;  I'm  not  snch  a  fool  as  all  that 
comes  to.'* 

*^  And  must  I  marry  that  boy,  then  V*  asked  the  lady  in  a  tone  of 
dejection. 

**  I  don't  see  how  that  is  the  alternative,  ma'am.  Take  the  money, 
and  give  him  up.  One  thousand — nay,  two  thousand  pounds — take 
the  two  thousand  pounds,  and  you  shall  never  want  a  friend  while  I 
live." 

**  No,  no ;  I  want  no  money ;  I'll  take  no  money ;  I  want  a  pro- 
tector.   Oh,  Mr.  Collins,  how  could  you  deceive  me  V* 

**  I ! — I  never  deceived  you." 

'<  You  did;  you  did  deceive  me.  You  promised  to  be  my  protector ; 
you  cruel,  cruel  man!*' 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Collins,  in  very  great  distress  and 
perplexity,  *'  I  promised  to  be  your  protector,  certainly,  but  not  your 
husband." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  think  I  would  allow  you  to  be  my  protector 
nnless  you  married  me  ?  Mr.  Collins,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  An  old 
man  like  you,  sir  I     For  shame !" 

)l  Poor  Mr.  Collins  was  in  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  In  vain  he 
attempted  explanations ;  in  vain  he  defended  his  character ;  in  vain  he 
offered  one — two— three  thousand  pounds.  The  lady  was  deaf  to  any 
proposition  save  the  one. 

**  Let  us  understand  each  other  clearly,"  said  she.  "  I  am  alone  in 
the  world  ;  without  family,  friends,  or  fortune  ;  and  I  am  determined 
to  settle  myself  as  I  best  can.  I  am  determined  not  to  die  an  old  maid 
if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  You  see  I  am  honest  and  candid.  Every 
woman  marries  for  an  establishment.  The  fashionable  young  ladies 
who  pass  me  by  in  their  carriages,  who  live  in  Grosvenor-square  and 
Belgrave-souare,  all  marry  for  an  establishment ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Collins, 
why  shoula  not  I  ?  And  even  if  they  should  not  marry,  they  are  better 
off  than  I ;  for  they  have  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  friends  to  protect 
them.  I  have  none.  Your  nephew  offers  me  a  home ;  a  respectable 
position  ;  an  establishment " 

"  An  estabtishment  with  three  hundred  a-year,  paid  quart *' 

''Three  hundred  a-year  may  be  a  great  deal  to  me,"  iuterrupted  Miss 
Walker. 

"  I'll  secure  you  three  hundred  a-year  I"  eagerly  cried  Mr.  Collins; 
''  three  hundred  a-year  for  your  own  life,  if  you  will  only  comply  with 
my  request." 

'<!  do  not  want  money,  I  want  a  protector,"  was  the  only  reply 
vouchsafed  to  this  offer.  "A  protector,  not  in  your  sense  of  the  wor(l> 
sir ^" 

"  Now,  really,  really,  I  protest " 

"  But  a  husband,  Mr.  Collins — ^a  husband  whom  I  could  revere  and 
respect,  and  look  tip  to ;  not  a  foolish,  giddy  young  man^  who  might 
cease  to  care  for  me  a  month  after  marriage,  but  a  man » like — ^Hke,  in 
fact,  like  yourself,  whom  I  could  honour  as  well  as  love,  whom  I  could 
nurse  when  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  whose  declining  7^*"  ?J??  *"®?: 
tion  would  soothe.    This  is  my  idea  of  happiness.    I  n«^«'»  "  ^  ^^^ 
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bftTe  helped  it,  would  have  thought  of  beeoming  the  irih  eth  joung 
man.  Bat  neceasity  has  no  law.  If  I  eannot  have  the  protection  of  a 
husband  without  marrying  your  nephew^  marry  him  I  will,  if  he  were 
ten  years  younger  than  he  is.  Yes,  I  will  marry  your  nephew,  rir,  if 
you  persist  in  retracting  the  offer  which  you  yourself  made  a  few  minuiea 
ago." 

**  0£fer,  ma*an ! — ofi^  I  made  1  Oh  I  you  mean  the  three  hundred 
a-year.  Three  hundred  a-year  for  your  own  hl^,  ma'am  I  I  don't  re- 
tract it ;  no,  not  at  all ;  it  shall  begin  this  rery  day,  ma'am — ^this  verj 
day.  Where  did  I  put  my  eheque-l^k  ?  Oh  !  here  it  is.  Now  where's 
the  ink  ?  You  shall  have  a  draft  for  the  first  quarter  this  moment.  Lot 
me  see — four  into  three  hundred — seventy-five  times — you  shall  have  a 
draft  on  Spooner  and  Attwoods  for  seventy-five  pounds  sterling  this  in- 
stant, ma'am." 

<'  No,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  the  three  hundred  a-yaar.  That  was  not 
the  offer  I  meant    I  meant  the  offer  of  your  heart  and  band." 

*'  God  bless  my  soul  and  body  I  I  never  made  you  such  an  eSear, 
ma'am.'' 

**  Never  made  me  sueh  an  offer,  when  you  offered  to  be  my  protector* 
Unless,  indeed,  you  meant " 

"  No,  no,  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,"  int^rupted  the  poor  old 
gentleman ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind,  ma'am,  I  give  you  my  honour !  I 
am  an  old  man,  ma'am ;  I  have  a  daughter,  ma'am ;  I  give  you  mjr 
honour  you  are  perfectly  mistaken !" 

**  Then,  sir,  you  meant  to  offer  me  your  hand.  However^  whether 
you  did  or  not 'makes  little  matter,  as  I  shall  be  a  married  woman  in 
either  case.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  my  mind  openly  about  it.  I 
would  rather  marry  you;  but  if  you  refuse  to  fulfil  your  engago- 
raent * 

**  My  engagement  !*'  groaned  Mr.  Collins,  raising  his  hands  and  his 
eyes  towaras  the  ceiling.  *'  My  engagement  I  Oh !  why  did  I  •ver 
enter  this  house  T 

'*  If  you  refuse  to  fblfil  the  engagement  which  yon  made  with  me  a 
few  minutes  ago,"  she  continued,  in  the  steadiest  tone  possible,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  fulfil  the  engagement  I  made  with  your  nephew^ 
which  he  is  always  urging  me  to  do  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  no 
later  than  yesterday  evening  that  he  implored  me  to  let  the  wedding 
take  place  immediately.  I  expect  him  here  every  moment,  and  shafi 
certainly  tell  him  that  he  may  fix  whatever  day  he  likes/' 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  falsehood  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  beeii 
truth,  she  darted  one  of  her  sidelone  glances  at  the  unhappy  old  gentla- 
man  before  her.  Never  was  an  old  gentleman  in  such  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position.  What  to  do  he  did  not  know ;  he  was  in  what  the 
Yankees  would  call  "a  very  pretty  considerable  fix."  How  little  he  guessed 
what  was  before  him  when  he  entered  the  fatal  apartment  I  He  had 
oome  prepared  to  revile  Miss  Walker,  to  frighten  her,  to  bribe  her — to 
do  anything  and  everything  but  marry  her ;  that  certainly  had  noTer 
entered  into  his  calculations.  And  yet  here  she  was  stoutly  avenii^ 
that  he  had  asfked  her  to  marry  him  $  that  he  had  actually  popped  the 
question ;  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  make  her  his  wife.  Pshaw  I 
the  thing  was  too  a  j^rd ;  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  aort  $  he  was  toe 
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(M  abird  tobt  Mragkibf  sueb  ehAff.   Many  k€r,  iadted  I«*>1m  wasted 
DO  wife  ;  and  it*  be  did,  it  ftheuld  be  a  diflKcfeat  person. 

On  tbe  otber  band,  take  it  bow  be  wonld,  be  was  siiH  in  an  awkward 
dilemBMu  If  sbe  did  net  marry  bim,  sbe  would  marry  bis  nepbew,  and 
one  bundred  and  twenty  tkonsand  pounds  wenkl  be  lok  to  bis  beirs  for 
efer.  Tbe  only  way  to  prevent  tbis  disaster  was  to  marry  ber  bimself ; 
tbe  only  means  of  eseape  wbicb  was  open  to  bim.  Barton  bad  unac- 
cottAta^y  failed  bim  ;  be  was  deeerted  by  tbe  only  ally  be  posseesed. 
Tbe  enemy  was  proof  against  tbreats,  expostulations,  and  bribes — bribes 
in,  at  leasty  tbe  ordinary  acceptation  of  tbe  term.  Sbe  weald  take  no 
bribe  except  one ;  notbing  sbort  of  tbat  saerifiee  woald  be  accepted.  To 
marry  bis  daughter  be  must  marry  bimself.  It  was  a  very  awkward 
cblemma,  indeed. 

Revolving  these  things  in  bis  mind,  be  walked  tbe  ^juarteiwieok  up 
and  down  tbe  room,  wb^le  Miss  Walker  retained  ber  seat  on  tbe  sofa. 
During  one  half  of  bis  travels,  then,  be  bad  ber  full  in  bis  view,  and 
tbe  proepeot  was  fiir  from  uni^easing.  Every  time  be  wheeled  round 
N  afler  reaching  tbe  farther  wall,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  young  and  handsome 
woman*-»a  young  and  handsome  woman  who  bad  solemnly  assured  him  of 
ber  preference  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one.  Sbe  was  a  sensible  young 
woman,  too,  without  any  affectation ;  a  very  sensible  young  woman,  after 
all.  Sbe  bad  honestly  tokl  bim  what  she  wanted — a  protector  and  a 
borne  ;  9h»  had  made  no  eonceahnent  of  ber  object.  And  was  sbe  not 
right  when  sbe  said  that  every  woman  married  for  an  establishment  T 
Sbe  bad  only  tbe  eandour  to  confess  it.  Why,  sbe  was  better  than  tbe 
rest  of  them,  for  there  was  no  hypocrisy  about  ber ;  she  was  open  and 
overboard  in  her  professions.  And  then,  besides  all  this,  if  he  had  even 
unintentionally  made  proposals  to  her,  was  be  not  bound  in  honour  to 
confirm  them  i  And  then — his  daughter,  and  his  nephew,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  bundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  decided  tbe  question. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  abruptly  paused  in  his  walk, 
and,  approaching  tbe  sofa,  slieepishly  resumed  his  seat  by  Miss  Walker. 

**  Ma'am,"  si^  he^  and  stopped  short. 

<<  Well,  dearest?"  answered  tbe  kdy,  for  she  knew  perfeedy  well 
what  tbe  result  of  bis  cogitation  bad  been.  **  Well,  dearest  ?"  and  sbe 
took  bis  hand,  and  smiled  sweetly  and  lovingly  into  his  face. 

Encomraged  by  these  caresses,  tbe  old  gentleman  proceeded  with 
more  courage. 

'<  I  am  an  old  man,  ma'am»  it  is  true ;  but,  if  you  will  marry  an  old 
man,  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable.'' 

«  You  dear  old  duck !"  said  Miss  Walker. 

**  You'll  never  let  that  nephew  of  mine  into  tbe  bouse  again  ?"  con- 
tiaiied  Mr.  ColHns,  keeping  an  eye  to  business  even  at  tbis  interesting 
moment  of  his  life. 

"  Never !  I'll  never  see  him  or  speak  to  bim  —  that  is,  until  be  is 
my  nephew  also.  My  dearest  Johnny,  how  I  shall  love  yon !  I  do  so 
dMt  on  M  men !" 

'*  Ma'am,  my  name  is  Joseph,  not  Jdin." 

"Then  I'll  call  you  my  dearest  Joey--»my  dearest,  darling  old 
Joey!" 
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And  she  kissed  her  dearest,  darling  Joej,  till  the  old  gentleman 
pat  into  a  whirl  of  confusion,  awkwardness,  shame  and  deligbt  He 
hegan  to  feel  like  Don  Pasqoale,  as  he  appears  at  the  commencement  of 
the  opera,  and  would  have  sung  '*  Vnfoco  imolito^  onlj  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  could  not  have  sung  it  if  he  did.  But  he  already  ex- 
perienced all  the  ardour  which  Donizetti's  hero  has  expressed,  and  even 
''  Di  bamboli  meeza  dozzina'*  may  have  floated  before  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. Miss  Walker's  triumph  was  complete.  Woman's  wit  had 
carried  the  day.  Omphale  achieved  no  greater  triumph  when  she 
made  Hercules  spin  at  her  feet. 

"  But  if  my  nephew  should  happen  to  walk  in  on  us,  what  shall  we 
do  ?"  asked  the  fluttered  lover. 

"  Oh,  he'll  never  come  here  again,  Joey.  Don*t  be  afraid ;  there's 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  that." 

**  I  thought,  ma'am,  you  told  me  that  you  expected  him  every  mo- 
ment," the  old  gentleman  suspiciously  remarked. 

"  Bless  me !"  thought  the  lady,  "  I  was  nearly  letting  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  So  I  did,  Joey,"  she  said,  "  I  quite  forget  all  about  it ;  I 
was  not  able  to  think  of  anyone  but  yourself.  But  I'll  give  orders  that 
he  shall  not  be  admitted.  It  was  very  stupid  to  forget  that  I  ex- 
pected him." 

And  she  rane  the  bell  for  Biddy.  Biddy  seemed  inclined  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  black  footman,  "  the  more  massa  call  me,  the  mine 
I  won't  come ;"  for  the  bell  was  palled  seven  times  before  she  conde- 
scended to  make  her  appearance.  When  she  did  so  at  last,  it  was  after 
the  manner  of  Hyperion^ 

<'  She  entered,  but  she  entered  full  of  wrath." 

And  her  wrath  was  not  lessened  by  her  observing  Mr.  Collins  with  his 
arm  (oh  I  if  Barton  and  Seymour  could  have  seen  him !) — with  his  arm 
round  Miss  Walker's  waist. 

"  Biddy,  I  expect  Mr.  Seymour  to  call  here  at  any  moment" 

''Ton  do— do  you?"  replied  Biddy,  rudely,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  for  she  had  overheard  Seymour's  parting  de- 
nunciation.    "  It's  a  quare  thing  of  you  to  expect,  thin,  afther ** 

*^  Biddy  !"  hurriedly  continued  Miss  Walker,  *'  when  Mr.  Seymour 
calls,  do  not  admit  nim ;  tell  him  I  cannot  see  him  —  that  I  can 
never  receive  him  again.  If  he  attempts  to  force  his  way,  give  him 
in  charge  to  the  police.    That  will  do,  my  good  woman — ^you  may  go.'* 

'<  It*s  not  mucn  throuble  he'll  be  giving  either  you  or  the  poliss,  I'm 
thinking,"  said  Biddy. 

"  There,  there,  that  -will  do ;  you  may  go,  Biddy  —  that  will  do. 
Give  him  in  charge  if  he  annoys  the  house.  That's  lul  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  Biddy — ^you  may  go." 

*'  And  what  was  the  maning  at  all,  at  all,  of ^" 

"  You  dear  old  duck  I"  said  Miss  Walker,  breaking  in  on  Biddy's 


commentary,  which  she  saw  no  other  means  of  interrupting;  *'yoa 
dear  old  duck,  how  I  doat  on  you  I"   And  she  gave  him  a  practical  proof 

'mistress. 
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''Of  all  the  divils  that  ever  disgraced  any  dacent  woman's  house,  I 
never  seen  the  likes  of  that  brazen  first-floor.  And  the  ould  man, 
that  might  be  her  grandfather — ma'am.  I'll  not  stay  another  day 
in  your  service,  unless  you  turn  your  first-floor  into  the  street." 

While  Biddy  urged  the  landlady  to  turn  the  first-floor  into  the 
street,  a  strange  species  of  architectural  sleight-of-hand|  the  first-floor 
continued  the  no  less  wonderful  process  of  turning  Mr.  Collins  into  a 
husband. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  Joey  ?  He  shall  never  enter  this  house ; 
he  shall  never  see  me  again  while  my  name's  Walker." 

Mr.  Collins  was  satisfied ;  he  was  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  And 
when,  a  week  afterwards,  he  heard  of  the  Hegira  of  his  nephew,  he 
attributed  it  to  the  repulse  he  must  have  received.  Seymour  evidently 
had  called  at  Albany-street ;  been  refused  admittance  by  Biddy ;  pro- 
hahly  siven  into  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  custody ;  and  then,  in  despair  at 
his  sudden  rejection,  had  gone  to  recover  his  spirits  on  the  Continent. 
He  would  return  in  a  few  weeks,  and  fulfil  nis  engagement  to  his 
cousin,  provided  Miss  Walker  were  safely  out  of  his  way.  This  must 
be,  however,  arranged  ;  Miss  Walker  must  become  Mrs.  Collins ;  the 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  not  fully  out  of  danger 
until  then. 

Impelled  by  this  consideration,  incited  to  haste  by  the  lady,  who  was 
naturaUy  anxious  to  forestall  the  chances  of  detection,  and  moved  by  an 
unwillingness  that  his  nephew  should  witness  his  making  a  fool  of 
himself — for,  in  spite  of  all  his  sophistry,  he  could  not  help  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  liable  to  that  accusation — Mr.  Collins  made  all  speed 
to  be  married  before  Seymour  should  return  to  England.  When  that 
return  would  take  place  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea.  No  one  knew 
whereabouts  he  was;  it  was  only  known  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Neither  he  nor  his  friend  had  written  since  they  sailed  together 
from  Dover.  The  fact  was,  that  both  gentlemen  were  very  considerably 
ashamed  of  themselves ;  the  Captain  of  his  ''blight,"  Seymour  of  his 
credulity,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  towards  his  cousin. 
The  one  felt  he  had  incurred  ridicule,  the  other  well-merited  censure, 
and  both  shrank  from  encountering  their  deserts. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Collins  had  worked  himself  into  a  wonderful 
state  of  excitement.  He  could  not  remain  quiet  for  five  minutes  toge- 
ther. The  amount  of  exercise  he  took,  not  merely  up  and  down  the 
room,  but  from  Queen  Anne-street  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  fi*om  the 
Regent's  Park  to  Queen  Anne-street,  was  actually  past  calculation.  He 
could  not  sit  still  in  a  cab;  walking  was  now  his  only  means  of  progression. 
His  daughter  thought  he  was  mad,  before  she  knew  what  he  was  about, 
for  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  ventured  to  tell  her.  When  he  did  ven- 
ture to  tell  her,  she  thought  he  was  madder  still.  It  is  needless  to  say 
she  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intimation,  and  did  all  she  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  such  a  step.  He  became  angry,  and  so  did  she;  and 
father  and  daughter,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  quarrel.  The  house  was 
divided  against  itself,  and  perpetual  bickerings  on  the  subject  went  on. 
Miss  Collins  implored  the  friends  of  the  family  to  interfere,  and  they 
worried  her  father  from  morning  to  night.  One  of  them,  an  attorney, 
suggested  a  commission  de  lunatico,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  told  of  the 
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tugffestion.  If  be  did  sot  need  the  commUsion  before^  he  eerteuilj 
needed  it  now,  for  he  becavie  a  very  bumtic  i«  hit  wraths  The  mort 
opposition  he  met  with,  the  more  determined  he  becnme>  and  the  more 
he  hurried  the  preparations  for  his  wedding.  Miss  WaU^er  had  com* 
pletelj  entangled  him  in  her  toils,  and  the  poor  old  man  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her.  The  infantine  playfulness  which  she  had  so 
cunningly  assumed,  the  fancy  she  professed  for  old  men,  the  "  dear  old 
duck!*'  and  *^ darling  Joey!*'  of  her  conversation— all  this  had  the  due 
effect  of  persuading  Mr.  Collins  that  the  lady  was  really  attached  to 
him.  She  never  actually  said  that  she  was  ready  to  Die  qfLove  for 
him — that  declaration  she  reserved  for  younger  men  $  but  even  bad  she 
done  so,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  believed  it  just  as  readS^y 
as  had  Barton  and  his  nephew.  And  thus,  in  the  tumult  of  this  un- 
wonted excitement— -of  k>ve-making  in  Albany-street  amd  quarrelling  in 
Queen  Anne-street  —  of  wrangling^  and  badgering^  and  perpetual 
motion — the  eve  of  the  wedding-dav  arrived. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  father  and  daughter  had  one  more  lasl 
quarrel.  She  still  refused  to  be  present  at  the  oeremony  next  morning; 
he  vehemently  innsted  that  she  should.  High  words  pasted  between 
them,  and  they  parted  in  mutual  anger. 

The  hours  of  darkness  passed,  and  the  earth  once  more  rolled  intQ 
light.  The  rays  of  the  early  sun  shone  into  the  bedroom  in  Albaiy- 
street^  and  found  the  bride  already  adorning  herself  for  the  altar. 
They  shone  on  Emma  Collins,  as  she  sat  at  her  window,  weeping  over 
the  folly  of  a  father.  They  shone  on  the  bed  where  that  father  still  lay- 
where  the  bridegroom,  strange  to  tell,  still  slept.  Is  it  possible^  old 
though  he  be,  that  he  can  sleep  on  his  weddiug-day  ?  Can  the  impa- 
tience of  love  thus  permit  him  to  slumber?  Yes,  he  sleeps;  the 
brid^room  sleeps— calm^,  quietly,  peacefully  sleeps.  And  the  earth 
rolls  on  swiftly,  and  more  brightly  shines  the  sun,  and  man  gees  forth 
to  his  work  in  the  morning.  And  the  bride  is  iully  dressed,  and  the 
church-bells  ring  merrily,  and  still  the  bridegroom  sleeps.  He  sleeps— 
calmly,  quietly,  peacefullv;  for  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  Death. 

Agitation  of  mind  and  body  for  several  weeks  had  seriously  affected 
bis  nervous  system,  and  the  quarrel  of  the  previous  evening  was  the 
last  feather  in  the  scale,  the  last  drop  of  water  in  the  cup.  He  laid  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  from  which  he  was  never  to  raise  it,  a  prey  to 
stormy  and  conflicting  emotions — fierce  wrath  against  his  own  child, 
once  the  darling;  of  his  heart ;  doting  love  for  the  artful  woman  who 
had  infatuated  him.  From  angry  thoughts  and  bitter  feebngs,  vain 
dreams  and  foolish  hopes,  God  suddenly  summoned  him  to  his  accoont. 
He  died,  smitten  by  the  invisible  hand  which  strikes  down  youth  and 
age  alike  —  the  victim  of  a  sentiment  which  age,  however,  rarely  feels. 
Ax  a  period  of  life  when  the  hey-dav  in  the  blood  is  tame,  he  had  yidded 
to  the  fascination  of  Beauty ;  ana  the  result  was  the  stiffened  corpse^ 
whose  only  bride  will  be  Corruption,  whose  only  nuptial  couch  the 
Grave. 

And  thus,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  that  the  old  man  Dikp  of  Loyx. 
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Phocebding  oa  bis  recoonaiwance,  Mahony  had  speedily  satisfied 
bimself  his  first  suspicions  were  well-founded,  and  that  the  wild  array 
advanciDg  through  the  intricacies  of  the  bog  before  him  was  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Rapparee  clansmen  of  the  O'Neil.  He  recognised  Fhad 
Redmond  at  once,  and  other  faces  were  as  familiar  to  him,  though  not 
Tery  pleasantly  so,  as  those  of  the  famished  horde  who  daily  clamoured 
roimd  him  for  a  relief  he  was  little  able  to  afford,  from  the  stores  of 
his  own  scanty  commissariat* 

The  whole  band  appeared  in  a  state  of  great  eagerness  and  eidte- 
ment,  though  possibly  not  more  of  either  than  was  customary  in  all 
their  disorderly  moods  of  activity.  Yet,  it  is  true,  the  noise  was  rather 
unusually  heightened  by  a  fellow  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
hurly-burly,  with  a  squat  Cainthar  Cruit,  or  Irish  singing-harp,  of 
twelve  strings  only,  strapped  on  his  shoulders,  skirling  some  verses  in 
that  language  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with  all  the  discordant  unintellt- 
gibility  of  a  bagpipes  at  full  screech.      ' 

Mahony  recognised  this  man  as  a  drunken,  dissolute,  humorous 
mseal,  who  pretended  to  poetical  talents  on  the  strength  of  being 
the  hereditary  bard  of  the  O*  Neils,  and  certainly  possessed  some 
skill  in  the  traditionary  songs  and  music  of  his  native  land. 
But  the  Major  could  not  recall  any  acquaintance  with  two 
persons  who  came  in  the  midst  of  the  undisciplined  host,  and  were 
c^dently  of  superior  dignity,  judging  from  the  respectful  distance 
observed  around  them.  One  was  mounted  on  a  mule — a  large,  stout- 
Umbed,  burly-faced  man,  with  a  peculiar  ecclesiasdcal  unctuosity  of 
^pressioa  overspreading  his  jovial  animal  features,  that,  in  conjunction 
mtb  his  dose-cropped  hair,  three-cornered  cap>  and  black  robe,  with  a 
flat  linen  collar  turned  down  on  the  shoulders,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
cleric  who  was  rather  so  by  education  and  profession  than  any  natural 
and  constitutional  aptitude.  His  companion  came  on  foot  —  a  tall, 
stately-stepping  youth,  in  whom,  after  a  slight  scrutiny,  Mahony  had 
no  difficulty  in  concluding,  from  his  resemblance  to  his  lately-deceased 
aire  be  beheld  the  surviving  heir  and  chieftain  of  the  Hy-NiaL 

It  was,  however,  a  hkeness  which  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  lad's 
female  parent  had  most  pleasingly  modified  ;  for  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  face  and  figure,  in  which  Celtic  characteristics  were 
stronir&  marked,  more  irresistibly  attractive  and  fascinating  to  the 
mteT"  The  extreme  youth  of  Phcenix  O'Neil— he  was  little  more  than 
wxteen— was  counteracted  by  the  influenfies  of  the  robust  training  and 
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habits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  reared,  who  inhabited 
what  were  then  the  wildest  and  least-frequented  regions  of  Ireland, 
beyond  the  northern  Blackwater,  the  hereditary  refuge  and  hiding- 
place  of  his  race.  His  frame,  therefore,  with  all  its  slender  symmetry 
and  lofHness  of  stature,  was  of  remarkable  strength  and  muscular 
activity  in  its  developments,  possessing  the  power,  with  the  quivering 
elasticity  and  grace,  of  the  lance  of  polished  steel  in  the  hand  of  a  son 
of  the  desert.  A  classical  beholder  misht  indeed  have  figured  to  him- 
self that  he  saw  in  this  youth  a  realized  ideal  of  the  earhest  manhood 
of  the  goddess-bom  Achilles,  while  yet  the  nymphs  imagined  it  feasible 
to  disguise  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  might  have  succeeded  in 
their  ruse  had  not  the  warlike  instincts  of  the  future  destroyer  of  the 
beautiful-gated  Ilion  betrayed  him!  The  long,  gleaming  black  hair; 
the  square,  but  flexible  and  shadowy  brows ;  the  nose,  with  its  fine, 
sensitive,  race-horse  dilation  of  the  nostrils ;  the  projecting,  haughty 
upper  lip,  scarcely  as  yet  shaded  with  the  down  of  manhood  ;  the  pore» 
ruddy-brown  complexion  ;  above  all,  the  fire-fraught,  impassioned  eyes, 
which  changed  their  expression  with  every  varying  mood  and  thought 
of  the  bright,  fierce,  tender,  resentful,  melting,  restless  spirit  within — 
combined  characteristics  to  support  the  resemblance  we  venture  to  in- 
dicate between  our  own  and  the  hero  of  the  bard  of  old,  who  also 
(modest  conjunctive !)  made  Love  and  War  the  themes  of  his  dis- 
course. 

The  garb  of  the  young  chieftain  of  the  O' Neils  was  one  of  a  petmliar 
fashion,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  hue — the  latter  being  a  light  safiron, 
which,  though  the  reverse  of  that  emerald  green  which  is  now  accepted 
as  the  national  colour  of  the  verdant  Isle  of  the  West  (doubtless  with 
much  poetical  suitability)  was  the  ancient  and  universally  favourite 
national  colour  before  Henry  VIII.  granted  or  dictated  the  present  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  the  dan  and  chieftains  of  the  O'Netl 
remained  perseveringly  attached  to  the  saffron  hue  in  their  garments 
from  the  time  when  the  English  government  forbade  its  use,  as  an 
emblem  of  disaffection,  and  of  a  rebellious  spirit  of  s^;r^ation.  The 
long  cloak,  that  descended  almost  to  his  heels,  aud  the  tight-fitting 
garb  that  enveloped  Phoenix's  whole  symmetrical  frame,  almost  as 
closely  as  its  natural  skin,  were  also  points  of  ancient  Irish  costume,  to 
which  Mahony  remembered  the  late  Sir  Roderick  most  pertinadonsly 
adhered,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  it  excited,  on  his  brawny  conformation, 
and  which  had  more  than  once  provoked  his  fiery  temper  into  a  san- 
guinary style  of  repartee.  The  youth's  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat, 
ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  eagle  feathers,  and  a  silver-embossed  leather 
girdle,  hung  with  an  armoury  of  pistols,  broadsword  and  skene,  or 
dirk,  were  rather  more  in  the  style  of  the  time.  The  latter  warlike 
ornaments,  in  conjunction  with  a  curious  chain  of  branch  coral  worn 
round  the  neck,  Mahony  knew  were  portions  of  the  effects  of  Uie  de- 
parted chieftain,  which  he  had  specially  desired  should  be  delivered  to 
nis  son. 

Having  ascertained  these  particulars,  Mahony  pricked  on  his  horae 
a  little  sharper,  and  arrived  with  his  dragoons  on  the  skirts  of  the  bog. 
A  glance  at  the  disposition  of  the  approaching  throng  induced  the 
skilful  Major  to  order  hia  men  to  spread  themselves  m  a  line  that 
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ocnnpletely  ontflanked  their  advance,  and  then  he  shonted  to  the  rabble 
to  halt,  in  a  yoice  that  thundered  above  all  their  own  noise.  Until 
now  the  eager,  jabbering  multitade  had  observed  nothing  of  the  move- 
ment which  so  suddenly  enveloped  their  disorderly  marcb,  and  they 
stopped,  evidently  in  as  much  amazement  as  if  an  armed  host  had  arisen 
from  the  depths  of  the  bog  before  them. 

•*  Well,  my  merry  boys,  and  where  are  ye  all  trotting  to,  this  blessed 
afternoon,  with  the  sun  shining  so  little  to  the  purpose  on  you — ^as  if 
all  the  potato-bogles  in  Clare  County  had  taken  flight  from  the  fields 
to  compose  the  beautiful  runaway  regiment  of  you  V*  said  Mahony, 
sternly,  and  yet  good-humouredly,  too. 

"  Mosha,  but  it's  running  away  we  are  towards  the  inimy  this  time. 
Captain  Mahony,  sir !  But  here's  the  young  chief  coming  that  will 
answer  the  worid  for  ns  all,  if  we  were  ten  times  as  many  I''  Fhad 
Bedmond  replied,  turning  with  the  rest,  like  sheep  to  the  bell-wether, 
towards  the  youthful  leader,  who,  young  as  he  was,  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  full  patriarchal  authority  exercised  by  his  sire. 

*^  Sermteur^  Sir  Phoenix  O'Neil!  Have  I  the  honour  and  pleasure 
to  make  your  acquaintance  V*  said  Mahony,  raising  his  hat,  and  speak- 
ing in  his  most  Frenchified  and  courtly  tones,  as  the  gallant  boy  stepped 
from  his  ranks,  with  a  look  of  haughty  query  and  surprise. 

*'  I  am  Tbe  0*Neil,  sir,  since  my  noble  father  (God  keep  his  soul !) 
is  no  more.  If  I  answered  to  any  Saxon  title  of  honor  —  of  dishonor 
rather,  to  a  native-bom  prince  of  Ireland — I  am  Phoenix,  Earl  of 
Tjrrone  I"  replied  the  youth  in  manly,  deep-chested  tones.  **  But  be- 
fore I  respond  in  any  form  to  your  greeting,  I  must  know  whether  you 
are  an  officer  of  the  King's  or  of  the  Usurpers — Irish  or  English — friend 
or  foe ! — for  you  come  in  a  direction  whence  either,  I  am  told,  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  ravaged  land." 

•*  Then  if  you  did  not  know  me  for  a  friend,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mahony,  with  a  degree  of  professional  pedantry  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject, naturally  enough,  on  meeting  with  such  opportunities  among  his 
nntntored  countrymen  for  the  display  of  his  acquirements  in  civilized  sys- 
tems of  warfare,  "  I  must  needs  say  you  show  an  ignorance  of  the  merest 
elements  of  the  art  military,  as  practised  even  by  the  savage  Indians  of 
the  North  American  continent,  to  advance  over  a  doubtful  country, 
without  so  much  as  the  precaution  of  a  single  scout  or  vidette  in  your 
front !" 

**  My  object  is  to  come  upon  an  enemy,  not  to  avoid  one  l"  returned 
the  warlike  boy,  disdainfully. 

*' A  good  soldierly  notion,  truly,  young  sir;  but  I  think  you  officiate 
as  a  kind  of  leader  among  these  Mohocks,  Sir  Phoenix  ?  And,  now, 
to  come  upon  an  enemy — as  you  may  observe  you  have  upon  me — at  a 
disadvaniitge,  is  a  piece  of  generalship  you  would  not  have  learned,  at 
all  events,  in  the  wars  where  I  served  my  apprenticeship,"  said  the 
Major,  sedately.  And  Phoenix,  glancing  around,  perceived,  with  a 
start  of  very  unpleasant  surprise,  and  a  deep  blush  of  indignant  shame 
at  his  own  want  of  consideration,  the  unpleasant  position,  with  re- 
gard to  the  confronting  force,  in  which  himself  and  his  men  were  placed. 
*'  However,  you  have  fallen  into  ffood  hands,  as  it  chances.  Sir  Phoenix," 
resumed  Mahony,  affably ;  '*  and  it  is  something  for  a  leader  to  be  able 
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to  comprehend,  in  a  single  din  d*ceil,  as  you  clearly  do,  the  diffi* 
cutties  into  which  he  has  unadvisedly  allowed  himself  to  fall.  My  dear 
young  gentleman,  I  helped  to  put  your  father,  Sir  Rory,  in  his  grave 
last  night,  for  love,  and  I  am  not  so  changed  in  the  humor  to-day  as 
to  propose  making  myself  more  work  of  the  kind  with  his  son,  for 
hate." 

"  Is  your  name,  then — Sarsfield  ?"  the  youth  returned,  drawing  him- 
self up  with  a  haughty  and  determined  look. 

**  Why  do  you  ask  V*  said  Mahony,  much  surprised  at  his  manner. 
,  '*  That  I  may  enter  into  a  clear  and  full  explanation  at  once  with 
you,  General,*'  resumed  the  proud  boy,  in  a  tone  suitable  to  his  manner. 
'<  I  have  heard  that  my  father,  dying,  recommended  me  to  your  protection, 
and  placed  me  under  your  guardianship.  But  I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  my  hand  eon  keep  my  head,  and  therefore  Phoenix  O'Neil 
needs  not  your  tutelage  for  his  person !  And  further,  that  of  all  the 
lands  and  hereditaments,  wide  as  the  eagle's  glance  from  the  loftiest 
rock  of  Glen  Conkain,  which  once  The  O'Neil  of  Tyrone  could  claim  in 
as  full  sovereignty  as  any  of  the  kings  of  Europe  their  crowns,  their 
last  descendant  has  not  a  rood  remaining,  to  demand  his  own,  much  less 
a  stranger's,  care.  My  father's  bastard  brother,  base  by  birth  hat 
baser  still  by  nature,  has  taken  possession,  under  English  authority,  and 
with  the  aid  of  English  arms,  of  the  few  dark  woMands  of  bog  and 
mountain  that  yet  remained  unforfeited  to  our  name.  And,  therefore, 
though  I  am  hastening,  with  all  my  following,  to  Limenck,  to  place 
myself  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Lucan,  it  is  as  a  soldier  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Greneral  who  represents  his  Prince,  only,  that  I  come 
to  make  tender  of  my  sword  and  fealty ;  for  since  my  noble  father 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  no  other  man  in  all  this  breathing  world  shall  ex- 
ercise over  me  any  but  the  authority  which  God  has  given  to  my  King, 
and  I  myself  profier  and  will  yield  to  my  King's  delegate  in  arms." 

**  Lord,  how  these  cockerels  crow  I  Your  hand  can  keep  your  head,  per- 
haps, but  can  yoMrhead  keep  your  kand^  my  dear  boy  ?  That's  more  the 
question  when  we  speak  of  tutelage  and  guardianship  I"  exclaimed 
Mahony.  •*  Well,  well  I  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  Sir  Phoenix,  in  return 
for  your  communication,  I  am  nothing  like  so  good,  and  brave,  and 
wise  a  gentleman  as,  by  my  honour  and  life !  he  is  for  whom  you  mis- 
take me !  But  I  am  an  officer  serving  under  my  Lord  Lucan's  orders, 
and  have  it  in  special  instructions  to  forward  yourself,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  Limerick,  but  not  to  suffer  a  single  ras(ml  runaway  of  your 
clan  in  your  company  !" 

'*  Know  then,  sir,  whoever  you  are  !"  replied  this  tme  heir  of  the 
C Neil's,  with  kindUng  emotion,  "that I  am,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  man 
and  a  chieftain,  not  a  truant  schoolboy,  and  that  I  will  not  submit  to 
any  such  control !  I  have  pardoned  my  clansmen  their  craven  des^tton 
on  a  condition,  and  sworn  an  oath  on  my  father's  bloody  grave,  neither 
of  which  would  I  break  if  your  Lord  Lucan  and  his  whole  army  were 
surrounding  me  to  compel  me  at  this  instant.  My  dansmen  have 
sworn  on  the  newly-raised  turf  never  to  leave  me,  and  I  have  promised 
never  to  part  from  them,  until  we  have  avenged  the  death  of  Roderick 
O'Neil  upon  his  English  butchers,  on  some  field  of  glory  and  victory 
which  shall  retrieve  in  full  all  the  defeat  and  shame  of  Aughrim  1" 
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This  speech  was  a  little  highflown  ;  but  Mahony  ooald  not  aroid  in 
kis  heart  approying  of  the  kind  of  heroic  insubordination  implied.  Still 
he  rightly  conceived  the  necessities  of  the  case  required  him  to  exhibit  a 
Terj  different  feeling. 

*'  That  day  may  come,  or  we  may  all  get  knocked  on  the  head  in  the 
meantime,  young  gentleman,"  he  observed,  qnietly.  **  But  though  yon 
only  profits  yourself  a  volunteer,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  great 
Turenne  never  suffered  the  like  in  his  camps,  unless  they  consented  to 
make  themselves  amenable  to  all  the  rules  of  discipline.  Therefore 
you  must  allow  me  to  tell  you,  as  that  great  Commander's  humble 
pupil,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  set  another  foot  in  the  direction  of  Li- 
merick with  this  rabble  at  your  heels  ;  whereas,  as  you  are  ordered  to 
go  thither  alone,  alone  you  must  go  I** 

"  Who  will  compel  me  ?  Am  I  a  prisoner  T"  eidaimed  the  youth. 
And  as  the  Major,  himself  irritated,  gave  a  significant  eesture  towards 
his  admirably  posted  troopers.  Phoenix's  eye  flashed  defiance,  and 
stepping  back  a  pace,  he  drew  his  fkther's  sword  with  a  vehemence  that 
made  the  air  scintillate,  and  amply  asserted  his  power  to  use  it  to  a 
purpose.  '*  Landarg  abo  !*•  he  shouted — the  war-cry  of  his  house — 
end  the  clansmen  answering  with  a  wolvish  yell  and  brandishing  of 
Uieir  miacellaneons  weapons,  as  they  flooded  in  around  him,  the  young 
chieftain  swung  his  cloak  about  him  so  that  it  formed  no  bad  substitute 
for  defensive  armour  of  a  stronger  material,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  a  Grecian  athlete,  ••  You  must  win  me  ere  you  wear 
me !"  he  said,  with  a  species  of  trumpet  utterance  in  the  tones  of  his 
musical  voice. 

••  Why,  Sir  Phoenix,  jewel !  don't  ye  see  you  are  surrounded  on  all 
aides,  excepting  the  bog,  which  is  no  side  at  all  ? — and  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  war  must  surrender?"  said  Mahony,  quite  concerned  at 
this  instance  of  a  want  of  military  capacity  in  one  whom  he  had 
felt  disposed,  from  his  first  liveliness  of  apprehension,  to  regard  with 
hopefulness.  And  he  continued  with  great  earnestness,  "  Well,  then, 
Fll  teach  you  your  first  lesson  in  the  great  art  (and  surely  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  preserver  and  sustainer  of  all  the  rest ;  for  I  should 
like  to  know  what  became  of  all  the  old  Roman  civilised  artes  perditce 
after  the  barbarians  showed  themselves  the  prettier  men  in  its  prac- 
tice T),  and  demonstrate  the  case  to  you  —  Sang  Dieuy  fellow!  do 
you  want  more  lead  in  your  brains  than  nature  put  in  them  ?"  the 
Major  interposed  in  his  oration,  observing  Fhad  Redmond  thrust  his 
huge,  red,  half-naked  body  between  the  chief  and  himself.  But  as  he 
was  emphasizing  the  Q.  E.  D.  he  had  in  view  with  one  of  the  large  horse- 
pistols  fVom  his  belt,  and  Phoenix  thrust  the  faithful  but  too  zealous 
Tassal  angrily  aside,  Mahony  nodded  approvingly,  and  proceeded  in  the 
most  equable  manner  possible,  pointing  out  the  inextricable  military 
difficulty  in  which  his  own  superior  strategy  had  involved  the  clan  O'Neil 
in  the  morass.  And  the  young  chieftain  listened  wiih  apparent  attention, 
aware,  in  fact,  without  other  argument  than  his  own  vision  supplied, 
that  his  irregulars  were  complete^  at  the  merey  of  a  charge  of  the  dis- 
ciplined force  of  his  adversary.  But  unhappily  the  young  man  was  en- 
dowed with  a  eood  share  of  the  keen  national  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
Mahony  elucidated  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case  with  so  much  super- 
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flnoas  logic  of  military  demonstration,  tbat  finally  a  sense  of  tbe  ab« 
surdity  of  the  whole  situation  came  suddenly  upon  Sir  Phcenix,  and 
he  yielded  to  an  irresistible  burst  of  laughter.  The  Major,  on  his  part» 
had  all  a  Celt's  indignant  sensitiveness  to  ridicule,  and  imagining  nim« 
self  made  the  subject  of  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  lost  his  temper  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  hitherto  elaborately  preserved  it.  "Oh«  by  St. 
Patrick,  if  it's  laughing  at  the  trouble  I'm  taking,  you  are,  my  young 
master,  Fll  demonstrate  my  theorem  in  another  manner !  Make  ready, 
you  grinning  devils,  then  !  And  turn  your  tails,  you  rascally  curs»  as 
fast  to  the  right  about  as  you  did  at  Aughrim,  or *' 

"  Valgame  Bios! — Grod  strengthen  me,  as  a  man  may  well  say,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  boot  of  that !  but,  by  the  Irish  mothers  that 
bore  the  worst  of  us,  I  think  all  the  devils  in  the  swine  are  got  into  as, 
and  are  running  away  with  us  to  the  bottomless  precipice  of  destruc- 
tion !*'  now  roared  out  the  burly  ecclesiastic,  who  nad  hitherto  listened 
with  many  signs  of  impatience,  and  of  a  desire  to  interfere,  and  who 
thrust  himself  very  seasonably  into  the  matter,  at  a  moment  when 
Mahon/s  dragoons  had  brought  their  carbines  with  a  rattle  to  the 
proper  elevation  for  a  discbarge.  "  Why,  my  dear  son,  Phanix !  what 
hinders  you  from  persaiving,  as  clear  as  the  daylight  bums,  that  you 
are  running  our  heads  against  a  stone  wall  ?  And  which  'U  prove  the 
harder,  think  you,  before  you  try  ?  And  didn't  you  promise  me,  honey 
dear,  now,  to  do  nothing  without  consulting  me,  provided  I  let  you 
have  your  own  way  in  everything  else  ?  And  won't  you  leave  off,  and 
be  reasonable  for  a  minute  or  two  together,  when  you  hear  what  your 
own  follower,  that  was  an  eye-witness,  too,  says — that  this  gentleman 
b  the  brave  Captain  Mahony,  who  lent  such  a  hand  in  carrying  off 
your  poor  father  from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  English  cavalry  at 
Aughrim,  as  he  himself  tould  you  many's  the  time ;  I  saw  it  myself  in 
his  letters  to  you.  And  is  it  your  father's  sword  that  you  are  raising 
for  the  first  time  against  the  man  who  saved  your  father's  life? — 
at  least  till  his  time  came,  six  weeks  afler,  poor  man ! — God  be  mer- 
ciful to  his  soul,  till  I  have  time  to  say  the  masses  for  him  he  begged 
of  me!" 

*'  Are  you  that  valiant  soldier,  that  true  comrade — and  would  you 
have  me  desert  my  poor  clansmen,  and  leave  them  again  to  the  starva- 
tion and  despair  in  which  i  found  them  howling  on  my  father's  grave  ? 
Would  you  snatch  from  me  the  vengeance  I  owe  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
my  kindred,  the  broken  heart  of  my  mother,  the  downfall  of  my  house 
in  the  dust  ?"  said  the  youth,  in  the  swelling  utterances  of  passion- 
ate feeling ;  and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  the  vehement  and  change- 
able emotions  of  his  race,  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  bowing  his  face 
to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  sobs  and  lamen- 
tations, in  which  the  only  words  audible  were,  "My  mother  I  my 
brothers ! — ^my  poor,  dead,  murdered,  heart-cloven  sire  I" 

"  Troop,  Galmoys,  troop !  The  devil  fetch  me  if  111  interfere  any 
more  in  this  matter !  Go  to  Limerick,  and  take  your  ragamuffins  with 
you  if  you  please,  O'Neil,  for  Patrick  Mahony  will  not  be  your  hin- 
derance;  though  you  may  believe  me,  not  a  soul,  or  a  body  of  them, 
will  ever  squeeze  inside  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  I  shall  deserve  to  be 
broken  for  neglect  of  orders  1" 
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"  No,  no»  dear,  braye  Mahony !  Rather  let  me  return  with  you  and 
mj  poor  fellows  to  Qoln  Abbej.  I  will  serve  under  you ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  all  things,  sare  in  leaving  them  to  perish  in  starvation  and  dis- 
grace I "  the  boy  returned,  in  pathetic  tones,  and  dropping  his  sword,  he 
ran  with  open  arms  towards  the  Major,  who,  leaning  from  his  horse, 
most  affectionately  received  him  into  his  own,  and  embraced  him, 
taking  great  care  that  the  hostile  pistols  he  still  necessarily  retained, 
ready  on  the  cock,  did  not  go  off  in  the  act.  The  impulsive  throng 
around  immediately  shared  in  their  principals*  change  of  feeling,  and 
nothing  was  for  some  time  audible  but  cries  of  <*Wirra,  wirral  the 
Lord  love  and  presarve  them  both,  living  and  dead!" 

The  result  of  this  scene  was  Mahony's  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
young  0*Neil's  ideas  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  beauty,  spirit, 
and  warmth  of  feeling  exhibitea  in  the  person  and  demeanour  of 
Phoenix  O'Neil  had  won  irresistibly  upon  him,  and  he  reflected  that  Lord 
Lucan  would  be  more  embarrassed  than  served  by  such  an  addition  to 
his  charges  as  a  choleric  and  intractable  boy,  who  showed  so  little  dis- 
position to  submit  himself  to  his  guidance  and  authority. 

*'  Well,  then,  FU  make  your  excuses  to  the  General  by  letter,  until  I  go 
back  to  Limerick  myself  in  person,  which  I  expect  will  be  in  a  few  days ; 
and  meanwhile  you  shall  come  with  me  to  the  Abbey,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  find  your  poor  devils,  for  a  time,  in  something  better  than  hog's 
wash,  though  I  can't  quite  promise  them  whiskey  and  potatoes  even  on 
saints'  days.  But  they'll  starve  with  pleasure,  providing  they  are  not 
set  on  any  harder  work — bother  to  them  for  the  waste  they  made  the 
whole  campaign,  when  we  took  possession  of  our  corn  and  cattle  from 
the  Sassenach  !  Meanwhile,"  he  concluded,  with  an  embarrassed 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  suddenly  recalling  the  association  of  Molly 
Maguire  in  the  expedition,  "I  must  explain  who  you  are  to— to— a 
lady  that  is  running  away  with  us — not  that  we  are  running  away,  par 
IHeu  ! — from  shot  and  shell  in  the  town — and — and  whom  I  have  pro- 
mised to  set  safely  on  her  way  to  Galwny,  so  far  as  we  go  ourselves^ 
which  is  to  Quin  Abbey  to-night !" 

"  A  lady ! — a  woman  ?"  exclaimed  the  ecclesiastic,  with  a  look  of 
such  knowing  inquiry  at  Mahony,  that  the  poor  Major's  apparently 
wrell-seasoned  complexion  crimsoned  all  over  like  the  jowl  of  an  excited 
turkey-cock.  The  good  man  gave  rather  a  singular  sort  of  leer  on  ob- 
serving this  sign  of  modestv,  and  a  wink  which  he  was  at  some  pains 
to  peiform  on  the  side  of  his  vision  turned  from  his  pupil.  But  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself,  on  noticing  Mahony's  vexed  and  unapprecia- 
tive  look,  he  declared  demurely  there  was  no  occasion  to  introduce  the 
O'Neil  to  any  stranger,  and  advised  an  instant  movement  on  the  Abbey, 
since  thither  they  were  to  return.  "  The  poor  child  must  needs  be 
hungry,"  he  said,  compassionately  smoothening  his  own  capacious  weam, 
*'  for  we  only  got  a  few  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal- porridge  from  your  men 
there  this  morning.  Not  that  I  trouble  myself  on  that  score,  for  I  am 
accustomed  to  fast  in  the  regukr  way  of  duty,  and  feel  as  tight  and  plea- 
sant as  a  drum  on  it.  But  my  bowels  yearn  for  the  young  man's  sake ; 
for  say  what  we  may  of  the  country  of  the  O'Neil  in  other  respects,  wo 
had  always  a  great  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  there,  when  we  were  so 
mindedi  which  is  more  than  has  happened  to  us  on  any  occasion  since 
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we  left  it,  excepting  once  in  the  hills,  some  five  dajs  if  it's  aa  hoar  a^ 
when  Sir  Phoenix  himself  brought  us  our  dinner  down  from  the  sky  ia 
the  shape  of  a  couple  of  wild  geese." 

"  But  you  are  mistaken,  rererend  sir,  about  ihis  lady  I  That  is,  Miss 
Maguire  is  a  traveller  merely,  under  my  escort^  and  wiU  take  it  strange 
if  we  do  not  explain  the  cause  of  our  delay  to  her,"  persisted  Maliony^ 
much  annoyed  at  the  interpretation  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  priest 
put  on  the  statement  he  had  made. 

"  Maguire ! — Maguire  I  Is  she  a  lady  of  the  first  quality,  then  V  n* 
turned  the  latter,  struck  now  with  the  still  gorgeous  though  iaded  splen* 
dour  of  Molly's  conveyance. 

*'  Her  father  was  an  honest  gentleman,  though  a  sutler-general,  and 
Miss  Maguire  has  a  loan  of  the  late  Lord  Viceroy's  equipage  for  her 
journey/*  said  Mahony,  still  more  embarrassed. 

"  Maguire  I — the  late  Viceroy !  Sure,  then,  I  hope,  it  is  not  Miss 
Molly  Maguire  your're  meaning,  Mr.  Mahony  7"  rejoined  the  ecdesias* 
tic,  with  a  most  provokingly  sly  wrench  of  the  jaws,  which  satisfied  the 
Major  but  too  well  that  the  collocation  of  sounds  suggested  a  full  ex^ 
planation  of  what  he  would  most  have  desired  to  conceal,  even  to  a  re- 
mote provincial  of  Ulster.  But  the  generous  fellow's  feelings  revolted 
against  what  he  plainly  perceived  was  the  disparaging  and  contemptooiu 
tone  adopted  by  this  clerical  stranger  towards  a  woman  whom  neyar- 
theless,  but  a  few  instants  previously,  he  had  himself,  as  he  imagined, 
irrevocably  condemned  in  his  own  judgment* 

"  Why,  then,  it  is  Miss  Mollv  Maguire  I  am  meaning ;  and  I  think 
you  might  remember,  father,  that  He  whom  you  call  your  Master-^- 
but  if  so,  it's  the  bad  servants  you  are  to  him  often  enough,  you  out-of- 
doors,  secularised,  hob-nobbing  friars  I — ^the  blessed  Lord  of  us  all  Him* 
self,  I  say,  suffered  Mary  Ma^alen  to  anoint  his  feet  and  wipe  them 
with  her  hair,  while  the  ungodly  Pharisees,  I  suppose,  like  yourself  stood 
by  forming  all  manner  of  bad  constructions  on  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  Him  to  a  poor  sinner  of  the  sort  I" 

•"  Do  you  undertake  to  teach  me  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  put  joar 
own  glosses  on  them,  too.  Major  Mahony  ?  Faith  and  sure !  and  it's  a 
pretty  time  of  day  we've  come  to  when  men  of  your  cloth  undertake  to 
scholar  one  of  mine  in  such  matters  1"  returned  the  priest,  firing  up  at 
this  invasion  of  his  professional  rights  ;  but  Phoenix  O'Neil,  in  his  torn, 
now  interposed  to  calm  the  effervescence. 

'*  Miss  Maguire  is,  at  all  events,  a  woman,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
our  courtesy,  dear  father,"  he  observed,  in  his  winning  tones.  **  And 
now,  as  I  am  the  cause  of  the  delay — which  may  well  alarm  a  person 
of  that  sex  in  such  a  time  and  scene — I  shall  feel  honoured  by  Major 
Mahony' s  permission  to  pay  my  respects  in  person  to  the  lady,  and 
make  the  proper  explanations !"  he  said,  with  all  the  chivalrous  poUUsse 
of  a  youthful  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  or  Amadis  of  Qaul,  anxious  to 
remove  the  alarms  of  some  fugitive  princess. 

<^  And  suppose  she  is  a  woman,  and  I  say  nothing  to  the  oontouTt 
what  worse  would  you  have  ?"  continued  Father  Clery,  only  very  ali^my 
subsiding  from  his  irritation.  "  Have  you  forgotten,  my  son,  that  woman 
is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  and  the  b^inning  of  all  that  has  ever  hap* 
pened  in  the  world,  by  getting  us  turned  first  hand  out  of  Paradise  V^ 
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"  But  she  is  also  the  flower  of  all  happiness,  and  has  been  bnsied  erer 
since  in  repairing  her  offence,  by  making  the  earth  itself  paradise  enough 
fbr  man  where  she  pleases  V*  said  the  gallant  boy,  laughing  and  yet 
colouring  like  a  young  girl  with  mingled  enthusiasm  and  modesty* 
**  Come,  Major,  however,  and  present  me  to  the  Oriana  you  are  es* 
oortidg  ;  for  the  lady  whom  so  gallant  a  soldier  pleases  to  hold  in 
honour,  I  shall  always  myself  consider  entitled  to  every  mark  of  respect 
from  every  other  man  who  approaches  her.*' 

**  Stuff !  stuff !  stuff !  out  of  the  Spanish  romances  I  was  obliged  to 
let  him  read  in  teaching  him  the  language,  as  the  Holy  Inquisition  has 
banned  and  barred  almost  every  rational  book  in  it,"  said  Father  Clery, 
peevishly  ;  but  at  this  point  Mahony,  delighted  with  the  youth's  polite^ 
ness  and  good  feeling,  flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and  pushed  him 
eagerly  towards  the  equipage.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Phoenix 
O'Neil  came  within  the  range  of  Miss  Magnire's  large,  rolling,  too,  too 
expressive  eyes  at  the  moment  when,  having  concluded  her  conference 
with  Captain  Taafe,  she  was  at  leisure  to  form  that  opinion  of  the 
young  chieftain's  personal  advantages  which  we  have  commemorated  in 
the  exclamation  whereby  she  gave  utterance  to  her  Uvely  convictions  on 
the  subject. 


CHAPTEB  TU. 
^niNABBXT. 

A  MONTH  elapsed,  and  found  all  parties  in  this  acccidental  rencontre 
located  at  Quin  Abbey. 

A  strange  fact,  undeniably ! — and  one  which,  if  Miss  Molly  Maguire's 
reputation  had  been  of  a  class  susceptible  of  much  deterioration,  would 
not,  at  all  events,  have  improved  it,  in  the  judgment  of  a  censorious 
world. 

Yet  let  the  "  candid  reader"  fully  acquit  our  excellent  Mahony  of  any 
wrongful  participation  in  the  causes  that  led  to  so  prolonged  a  residence 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  in  his  vicinity,  even  under  shelter  of  the  same 
extensive  though  ruinous  roof.  He  might  be  to  blame,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  yielding  too  weakly  to  her  earnest  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  under  his  protection,  for  a  very  brief  period,  at  this 
stage  of  her  journey  to  Galway.  But  if  innocence  of  the  evil  imputed 
to  us  be,  as  moraUsts  assures  us  it  is,  a  sufficing  consolation  under 
blame,  then  had  Major  Mahony  no  cause  to  concern  himself  very 
greatly  at  the  opinion  formed  on  the  circumstance  of  Miss  Maguire's 
prolonged  tarriance  at  Quin  Abbey,  by  almost  every  person  who  under- 
took to  give  judgment  in  the  case. 

It  was  the  Major's  own  intention  and,  as  he  confidently  assured 
himself  up  to  the  moment  of  the  experiment,  particular  desire,  that 
Molly  should  have  proceeded  without  delay  on  her  journey,  afler  being 
safely  escorted  as  far  as  Quin.  But  Molly  herself  had  no  notion  of  the 
sort,  and  went  into  such  ecstacies  of  dismay  and  anguish  when  she 
heard  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  stay  at  the  Abbey,  that 
Mahony  found  it  altogether  impracticable  to  put  his  design  in  imme* 
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diate  execution.  She  declared  that  she  should  ineTitably  be  robbed  and 
murdered  if  he  forced  her  to  proceed  with  her  valuable  baggage,  mi^ 
attended  by  a  strong  escort*  to  her  remote  destiDation,  which  Uj  over 
a  country  mfested  by  brigands  and  marauders,  shaken  loose  from  the 
skirts  of  the  contending  armies,  and  rendered  desperate  and  merciless 
by  their  own  sufferings.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  ^'  oold 
rewin  '*  surely,  where  she  and  her  maia  could  live,  entirely  out  of  »^t 
of  every  one  1  If  it  was  the  victualling  he  was  thinking  about,  Mahoitj 
agra  1  she  would  pay  for  every  bite  and  sup  they  had,  most  rigidly,  wt 
of  her  own  purse.  But  well  she  knew,  God  bless  his  free  heart !  be 
cared  no  more  who  fed  at  his  cost  than  the  good  heavens  that  spread 
their  keep  for  the  sparrows  on  the  bushes !  And  was  she  to  be  banished 
from  the  dear  sight  of  him  the  moment  she  had  come  to  look  upoa 
him  again  with  the  eyes  of  all  the  blessed  kind  old  times,  when  tb^ 
were  so  happy  and  merry  together,  the  brave  soul  of  him !  coortin'  and 
laughing  in  her  father's  tent,  that  was  next  his  most  sacred  Majesty's 
own,  the  short  time  he  staid  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry — had  luck  to 
them  and  their  'prentice  boys,  as  long  as  Ireland  was  Erin  I 

Vain  it  was  for  the  troubled  Major  to  declare  there  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Abbey  tenantable;  imprudently  adding,  that  if  the 
accommodation  were  twice  as  extensive,  he  should  need  it  all  for  large 
reinforcements  he  expected  to  follow  him  from  limerick.  Molly  was 
struck  at  once  with  the  statement. 

**  Why,  what  are  ye  goiug  to  fight  out  here.  Major  darling,  with 
your  reiuforcements  f  Unless  it's  by  this  road  they  are  going  to  mn 
away  from  the  town  —  don't  be  telling  your  stories  to  an  old  soldier's 
daughter  I"  she  said,  and  yet  the  words  dwelt  on  the  sharp-witted 
creature's  recollection,  and  Mahony  himself  was  afraid  to  venture 
further  argument  on  that  score.  As  to  the  notion  of  taking  up  her 
quarters  in  the  village,  which  the  Major,  as  a  last  resource,  suggested, 
Molly  dismissed  it  as  the  cruellest  and  unfriendliest  one  imaginable ! 
For  did'nt  he  know — bad'nt  my  young  Lord  Tyrone  himself  told  her— 
that  it  was  full  of  poor  wretches  all  covered  with  nasty  wounds,  or 
lying  down  in  the  shaking  fever,  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  enough  to 
set  one  as  bad  !  And  little  pleasure  it  would  be  to  him,  after  all  may- 
hems, to  stand  on  the  cold  grave  of  her,  and  know  that  it  was  himself, 
and  nobody  else,  whoever  did  the  spadework,  that  put  her  into  it ! 
Did  he  remember  poor  Carolan*s  lament  to  his  love  in  her  narrow  bed, 
lie  used  to  sing  in  the  old  time,  and  did  he  want  to  sing  it  now  orer 
her's  ? — Green  be  the  place  of  thy  rest,  my  darling^  And  bright  bloom 
the  fiowers  that  deck  thy  repose !  forsooth,  when  a  man  has  broken 
your  heart  for  the  very  purpose  I 

Thus  Molly  rattled  on,  and  she  even  managed  to  enlist  the  inter- 
cession of  Father  Clery  in  her  behalf — perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  seductive  externals  she  exhibited  in  the  course  of  her  vehement 
argumentation.  For,  though  a  priest,  and  one  who  had  taken  his 
orders  under  the  shadow  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Father  Clenr  re- 
mained an  Irishman — in  consequence,  poor  man,  of  a  fact  in  which  he 
was  not  to  blame — his  birth  !  But  a  reasonable  pretext  for  clericd 
interference  was  afforded  him  in  Molly's  declaration,  that  she  had  made 
a  vow  as  she  came  along,  she  would  go  twice  round  the  holy  old  place 
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(for,  sore,  an  abbey,  said  she,  is  holy  as  long  as  there's  one  stone 
on  the  other !)  on  her  knees,  in  satisfaction  of  divers  little  offences  and 
shortcomings  in  her  religious  duties^  of  which  she  felt  conscious.  Then, 
again,  she  needed  spiritual  advice  and  consolation  so  much,  and  wasn't 
t&re  his  reverence,  sent,  as  it  were,  by  heaven  itself,  ready  to  offer 
them  to  her?  Whereas  in  Limerick,  the  very  priests  themselves  took 
part  against  her,  and  would  have  imposed  upon  her  penances  that 
must  have  left  her  a  beggar,  though  she  was  willing  enough  to  con- 
tribute in  any  fair  manner  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
poor  suffering  souls  in  purgatory,  which  the  war  had  sent  thither. 

It  may  be  Father  Clery  considered  the  whole  scene  was  a  farce, 
played  to  support  what  he  secretly  concluded  to  be  Mahony's  pretence 
of  the  want  of  understanding  between  himself  and  the  fair  fugitive. 
He  certainly  imagined  he  was  making  himself  agreeable  by  the  part  he 
took  in  support  of  Miss  Maguire*s  right  to  stay  at  the  Abbey,  till  she 
could  accomplish  the  religious  observances  she  had  imposed  on  herself; 
and  he  smiled  and  winked  very  knowingly  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  the  ezerdtation.  But  Mahony's  resistance  was  only  overcome  by 
the  young  CNeil's  earnest  appeal  in  the  lady's  behalf,  towards  whom, 
from  the  first,  he  adopted  a  tone  of  chivalrous  homage,  natural 
enough  in  an  inexperienced,  romantic  youth,  from  the  wilds  of  a  re- 
mote province  of  Ulster,  who  had  hardly  ever  before  contemplated  a 
specimen  of  showily-dressed,  town-polished  womanhood. 

On  her  part.  Miss  Maguire  had  already  exhibited  marks  of  particu* 
lar  kindness  and  respect  towards  the  ;^outhful  chieftain,  which  entitled 
her  to  some  return  from  him.  In  their  first  interview,  she  received  his 
ceremonious,  but  eridently  admiring  and  embarrassed  greeting,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  of  the  delay  that  had  occurred,  through 
his  means,  on  her  route,  with  extreme  graciousness,  assuring  him  there 
was  no  reason  in  life  why  he  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  make  them. 
As  fkr  as  her  native  recklessness  and  imprudence  permitted,  Molly,  in 
fact,  endeavoured  to  affect  the  stately  airs  of  a  lady  of  high  fashion  of 
the  time.  But  the  agitated  vibrations  of  her  fan — without  which  wea- 
pon, no  matter  how  incongruous  the  occasion,  she  rarely  trusted  to  her 
powers  of  expression — ^revealed  a  very  considerable  degree  of  flutter  in 
her  own  nerves ;  partly,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  apprehensions  lest 
the  evasion  of  Captain  Taafe  might  be  noticed  by  the  Major,  but  much 
more  by  some  new,  indescribable  sentiment  of  wondering  admiration 
and  interest  in  the  appearance  of  Phoenix  0*Neil,  which  plun^d  her 
into  a  strange  kind  of  perturbation  for  a  woman  so  brazed  and  insensi- 
ble to  emotions  of  a  finer  quality,  the  circumstances  of  her  career 
seemed  to  demonstrate  her  to  be.  Indeed,  the  earnest  audacity  of  her 
gaze,  and  the  crimsoning  glow  in  her  already  high-coloured  cheeks, 
contributed  to  support  the  role  of  quality-dame  of  the  time,  which  she 
had  instinctively  adopted,  from  the  tone  of  stately  deference  that 
marked  Phoenix's  manner.  But  Molly  speedily  got  over  her  first  con- 
fhsion,  and  was  herself  again,  in  style !  For,  declaring  she  was  sure  the 
young  gentleman  must  be  tired  with  coming  such  a  way  on  foot  over 
those  **  black,  dirty  bogs,  where  there  were  five  jumps  to  every  stand- 
ing-place," she  herself  opened  the  door  of  the  vast,  old,  roomy  coach, 
im  begged  Sir  Phoenix  to  mount  into  it,  and  take  the  empty  seat  at 
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her  side  on  his  return  to  Quin  Abbey.  And  thongfa  he  dedined  re- 
peatedly, with  many  expressions  of  acknowledgment,  and  assurances 
that  he  should  not  weary  with  a  week  of  such  marches  as  he  had 
taken  that  day  at  the  head  of  his  dansmen,  MoUy  persisted  in  her 

Solite  offer,  patting  the  cushions  beside  her  in  her  impatience,  nntil 
lahony  grew  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a  scene  which  somehow  or  other 
greatly  annoyed  him.  So  telling  the  youth  he  could  not  possibly  refuse  to 
comply  with  so  kind  a  request  from  a  lady,  he  in  a  manner  forced  him  to 
accept  the  attention.  For,  thus  put  on  his  gallantry,  Phcsnix,  half  laughine 
and  half  confused,  sprang,  with  a  single  agile  bound,  into  the  vehicle,  and 
performed  his  return  journey  to  Quin  Abbey  in  the  Toluble  society  and 
dose  shouldering  of  the  handsome,  and  by  no  means  prudish,  rdict — 
of  the  affections,  at  all  events — of  the  late  Duke  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

It  was  the  indiscreet  vivacity,  not  to  say  downright  forwardness,  of 
Molly's  manner  on  this  occasion,  that  revived  Mahony's  uncomfortable 
impressions  respecting  her  character  and  possible  demeanour,  and  set 
him  so  obstinately  (as  he  thought)  on  his  resolution  that  she  should 
not  stay  at  the  Abbey.  It  could  not  surely  be  that  he  shared  in  the 
apprehension  that  entered  at  once  into  the  head  of  Father  Clery,  on 
learning  how  his  pupil  was  disposed  of.  Such  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  young  chieftain  stood  towards  the  ecdesiastic 

*'  Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  roguish  smile,  but  rather 
doubtful  classicality  of  allusion,  **  how  could  you  put  the  boy  in  the 
way  of  such  a  moMtrum  korrendumsuch  a  devouring  syren  of  a  wo- 
man— as  all  accounts  represent  this  lady-traveller  of  yours.  Major 
Mahony,  to  be  ?  The  lad,  young  as  he  is,  has  a  leaning  already  to- 
wards the  whole  crocodile  sex,  as  you  must  have  noted  yourself  when 
he  contradicted  me  with  that  high-flown  nonsense  of  his  in  their 
favour  I  And  now  it  only  needs  for  him  to  fall  in  the  way  of  any 
minx,  not  quite  a  haythin  and  wildcat  to  look  at,  and  he*ll  fall  into  her 
clutches,  like  a  cock  in  a  cateran's,  and  get  his  neck  wrung  off  before 
we  can  hear  him  flutter  on  the  perch !" 

Mahony  was,  however,  only  stirred  to  wonder  and  indignant  repu- 
diation by  what  he  considered  this  effusion  of  clerical  bile  and  suspicion. 
He  scorned  at  Father  Clery  for  his  absurd  apprehensions  on  behalf  of 
a  youth  who  had  hardly  down  enough  on  his  cheeks  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  wench  of  the  same  years !  Ue  reproached  the  priest  with  a  lack 
of  Christian  charity  to  make  such  unreasonable  suggestions  against  a 
woman  whose  one  fault,  under  circumstances  of  such  unusual  temptation, 
ought  not  to  be  exaggerated  into  so  universal  a  proneness  to  evu  of  the 
sort  as  to  induce  her  to  form  designs  against  a  tender  lad  I  In  short,  the 
worthy  Major,  irritated  with  the  continued  jocose  asperity  of  the  priest's 
remarks  and  surmises,  wrought  himself  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  eloquence^ 
and  succeeded  eventually  in  silencing  his  adversary,  while  he  more 
than  half  convinced  himself. 

Father  Clery  was,  in  fact,  not  so  little  a  man  of  the  world,  and  im- 
pervious to  reasoning,  as  to  remain  obstinately  condemnatory  of  a  very 
handsome  woman,  whose  cause  he  found  so  earnestly  pleaded  by  a  per^ 
son  to  whom  he  was  to  look  as  an  Amphytrion  and  protector  for  pro- 
bably some  time  to  come.  He  was  even  pleased  at  last  to  express,  and 
perhaps  he  felt,  some  curiosity  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  a  creature 
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who,  whaterer  her  faults,  was  universally  reported  to  be  a  goodlv  ape* 
cimen  of  her  sex  in  external  beauty.  Not  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  took  much  interest  in  such  subjects,  he  observed 
with  jovial  unction,  but  he  considered  that  inasmuch  as  the  possession 
of  such  mere  carnal  advantages  rendered  a  female  agent  of  Satan  tbe 
more  dangerous  to  society,  it  was  a  more  particular  obligation  of  bis  funo* 
tion  to  endeavour  to  turn  one  so  constituted  from  the  error  o(  her  ways. 

Mahony  rather  coldly  replied  to  this  pastoral  intimation  hj  observing 
there  would  be  no  time  for  conversion,  as  he  purposed  thejr  §boald  part 
company  from  the  equipage  and  its  alleged  dangerous  occupant  as  boob 
as  thev  arrived  at  Quin. 

Father  Clery  smiled  incredulously,  and  considered  he  played  his  part 
as  it  was  cast  for  him,  by  adding  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the 
reversal  of  this  decree  when  the  moment  for  its  execution  came. 

After  this  discussion  was  lulled,  however,  the  priest  grew  greatly 
more  sociable  and  communicative.  He  inquired,  with  much  apparent 
interest,  into  the  particulars  of  LuttrelFs  case,  confused  tidings  of 
which  had  met  them  on  his  own  and  his  pupil's  arrival  at  Quin.  This 
latter  event  took  place,  it  appeared,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  depar* 
ture  of  Sarsfield  and  the  burial  of  Roderick  O'Neil,  to  whom  the 
Gkneral,  not  knowing  his  son  was  so  near  at  hand,  had  determined  to 
pay  the  last  honours  before  leaving  with  his  prisoner  and  escort.  But 
Mahony  was  not  a  little  startled  and  staggered — in  spite  of  all  his 
French  enlightenment — to  find  the  young  O'Neil  had  arrived  with  a 
perfect  conviction  he  should  find  his  father  dead,  having  heard  the 
jBanshee  of  their  house  '*  crying  the  coronach  *'  as  they  lay  the  pre* 
vious  midnight  in  a  hut  on  a  mountain-side,  miles  away  from  the  place 
of  that  father's  comfortless  departure. 

In  return  for  the  information  received  concerning  the  Luttrell 
affair  —  which  the  ecclesiastic  declared,  with  divers  grunts  and 
groans,  was  ominous  of  little  good  to  ''  the  Church,"  under  which  de* 
signation  he  seemed  always  to  speak  of  the  Irish  national  cause  in 
general — Mahony  learned  some  particulars  respecting  the  character  and 
position  of  PhoBnix  O'Neil  that  interested  him. 

The  tutor  spoke  of  him  with  a  singular  mixture  of  satisfaction  and 
misgivings — of  praise  and  blame — that  at  times  puzzled  the  usual  direct- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  his  military  listener's  conclusions.  He  declared  the 
boy  was  a  perfect  miracle  of  genius  and  natural  talent,  but  had  a  profound 
aversion  to  study  and  application,  which,  in  his  quality  of  preceptor,  he 
had  only  overcome  with  difficulty,  so  far  as  to  force  upon  him  what 
were  then  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  a  polite  education ;  whereas 
there  was  no  idle  old  ballad  rubbish,  however  absurd  and  worthless, 
Dermod  the  Harper  could  rave,  which  did  not  find  in  him  a  delighted 
and  unweariable  auditor,  from  earUest  childhood  upwards.  Nay,  so  far 
had  the  poor  boy  carried  this  infatuation,  that  he  himself  composed  all 
manner  of  flighty  stuff  in  the  barbarous  Irish  tongue,  while  no  human 
effort  could  induce  him  to  turn  a  Latin  hexameter  correctly !  It  was 
one  of  his  wild  ballads  which  the  Bard — who,  in  spite  of  his  dignity^ 
could  fashion  no  verse  himself— was  screeching  like  a  madman  at  the 
head  of  the  clan  when  Mahony  encountered  them.  And  these  poetical 
frenzies,  according  to  Father  Clery,  seemed  to  infect  the  people  with 
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a  worse  ma^ess  than  usqnebangb,  and  worked  them  on  to  more  extra- 
vagant ^*  dehriations"  "  Though  as  yon  are  a  soldier.  Major  Mahonj/' 
said  Father  Clery,  with  a  sly  smile,  '*  I  cannot  expect  yon  to  deem  that 
a  valiant  resolution  to  go  and  put  carcasses,  full  of  the  finest  nerves  and 
marrows,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  delicate,  sensitive  film,  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  shot  and  sabre — is  firenzy  I" 

For  the  rest,  it  appeared  the  young  O'Neil's  pursuits  were  altogether 
of  the  most  uncultivated,  adventurous,  headstrong  character — climbing 
up  and  down  precipices,  tracking  savage  animals  in  the  most  pathless 
ranges  of  mountain  and  morass — ^hunting,  wrestling,  swimming ;  in 
which  diversions,  and  indeed  in  all  other  corporeal  exercises  within  the 
compass  of  his  remarkable  youthful  strength.  Phoenix  far  surpassed  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  wild  people  among  whom  he  had  been 
reared,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  glory  and  pride  of  their  race. 
The  priest  added,  he  was  little  accustomed  to  control,  and  always  im- 
patient of  it,  though  it  could  not  be  denied — ^he  subjoined,  with  a  de- 
gree of  emotion  which  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  the  words — that  he 
had  a  natural  goodness  and  tenderness  of  heart  which  beautifully  tem- 
pered the  fire  of  his  disposition  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  generous  impulses  and  sensibilities.  Withal^ 
PhoBuix  was  endowed  with  a  brilliant  wit,  though  somewhat  too  reckless 
and  audacious  in  the  occasions  he  took  for  its  display ;  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  was  evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  Father  Clery,  a  sort  of  Irish 
Admirable  Crichton,  or  Alcibiades,  minus  the  taste  for  learning  and 
philosophical  investigations  for  which  the  Scotch  and  Grecian  prodigies 
were  so  remarkable. 

The  priest  added  some  less  interesting  information  on  his  own  career, 
making  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  though  descended  from  an  ancient 
Irish  family,  despoiled  of  immense  possessions  in  some  indefinite 
period  of  English  tyranny,  he  had  begun  life  as  a  wandering  beggar- 
student.  The  father  of  Sir  Roderick — ''own  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil,  who  organised  the  great  massacre  of  1641  " — had,  however,  the 
sagacity  to  discern  his  natural  aptitude  for  learning,  and  had  furnished 
him  with  the  means,  scanty  as  his  proper  resources  were,  to  proceed 
to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  take  his  degrees  there  in  the 
'*  Humanities,  Sacred  and  Profane  !''  Afler  a  very  successful  scholastic 
career,  according  to  the  worthy  father's  own  somewhat  pompous  state- 
ment, he  had  returned  to  bury  all  thb  acquired  information  in  the 
solitudes  where  his  patron  was  compelled,  by  adverse  fortune,  to  fix  his 
abode.  And  there  he  had  officiated  for  many  years  as  private  chaplain 
in  the  chieflain  of  the  O'Neil's  family,  and  pastor  to  his  half  savage 
tribe,  on  allowances  that  scarcely  afforded  him  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence in  their  most  primitive  form.  It  was  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
this  charge  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  education  of  the  youngest 
son  of  his  patron,  and  had  been  enabled,  by  constant  labour  and  atten- 
tion, to  supply  the  want  of  congenial  endeavour  on  the  part  of  his 
pupil.  All  these  services  were,  however,  likely  in  the  end  to  count  for 
nothing,  the  ecclesiastic  dolefully  concluded,  considering  the  almost  hope- 
lessness there  now  was  of  the  ''Church's"  redemption  in  Ireland,  and 
consequent  possession  of  the  means  to  reward  her  faithful  children  and 
servants. 
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How  the  time  consumed  in  this  confabulation  between  Mahony  and 
Father  Clerj,  passed  in  the  late  Duke  Deputy's  coach,  they  could  only 
guess.  But  it  was  plain  when  the  favoured  travellers  alighted,  that 
Molly  had  extracted  some  particulars  of  the  youth's  history,  from  the 
pains  she  took  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  the  title,  to 
address  him  always  as  **Mv  Lord  Tyrone!  And  she  had  certainly 
managed  to  insinuate  herself  not  a  little  into  the  lad's  good  graces, 
from  the  evident  interest  he  took  in  her  favour  in  the  dispute  on  their 
arrival  at  Quin,  and  the  zealous  satisfaction  with  which  he  set  his 
clansmen  to  work  to  remove  her  treasures  to  the  Abbey,  when  she 
achieved  her  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  scruples  of  her  quondam 
admirer. 

We  will  not  deny  our  kind  and  patient  reader,  however,  his  share  in 
a  secret  conviction  we  have  already  ourselves  arrived  at,  that  Miss 
Maguire  more  than  amply  reciprocated  The  0*Neil's  favourable  senti- 
ments towards  herself.  Indeed  she  expressed  herself  on  the  subject 
in  a  very  high,  perhaps  irrationally  enthusiastic,  toue,  to  that  effect,  the 
moment  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  faithful  tirewoman,  Nora. 

"  Oh,  then,  by  my  faith,  girl,  that's  a  boy  who  will  some  day  become 
a  man  for  a  woman  to  fall  down  on  her  knees  and  adore,  as  the  old 
pagans  did,  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  statues !  And  small 
blame  to  them  for  that  same,  if  the  Polly  Belvedere  the  Duke  would 
tell  roe  about  in  Italy,  was  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  my 
Lord  Tyrone !  Phoenix  they  call  him,  too,  and  I  remember  me  now 
Tony  Hamilton  used  to  tell  me  the  phoenix  was  a  bird  that  had  feathers 
of  fire,  and  banged  all  the  peacocks  that  ever  spread  their  tails  for 
beauty !  And  so  he  does !  What  a  face  the  boy  has,  Nora  I  Fd 
rather  look  on  it  than  through  the  gates  of  Paradise !  And  so  I  will, 
in  spite  of  that  cock-nosed  tyrant  of  a  cross-grained  Mahony,  who 
thinks,  I'll  be  sworn,  to  shut  us  up  all  by  ourselves  in  this  darksome 
hole  of  a  corner,  while  he  enjoys  tne  light  of  the  sun  and  Sir  Phoenix 
all  to  himself,  the  old  blind  bat  in  dayUght  1" 

Molly  was  gazing  with  infinite  pique  round  the  gloomy  walls  of  a 
remote  chapel  in  the  aisles,  to  which  Mahony,  in  yielding  to  afford 
them  accommodation  at  all,  had  relentlessly  consigned  them. 

''Och,  miss,  thin,  and  that's  so  like  the  mini  —  they  are  all  for 
themselves,  and  a  little  for  the  bottle !  But  if  we  can't  better  our- 
selves, faix,  we  had  better  remain  as  we  are  l"  returned  Nora,  who 
was  busily  engaged,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  in  blowing  into  life  some 
clumps  of  peat  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  troopers, 
whose  favour  she  had  taken  already  some  successful  steps  to 
achieve. 

"  I'll  worsen  mvself,  Nora,  but  I'll  have  my  revenge  on  that  poker  in 
red  tatters,  who  thinks  he  has  me  at  a  vantage  now,  and  keeps  me  at 
such  a  distance,  as  if  he  thought  I  had  the  plague !  Did  you  see  how 
I  was  almost  obliged  to  beg  on  my  bended  knees  for  a  night's  lodging  ? 
And  that  boy,  perhaps,  and  the  erinning  old  ape  of  a  friar,  for  certain, 
thinking  I  was  some  castaway  of  the  fellow's  that  he  is  tired  of,  and 
wants  to  be  rid  of  1  But  I'll  be  even  with  him  yet,  and  let  them  know 
the  difference!" 

*'  Will  you  force  the  Major  to  fall  in  love  with  you  again»  Miss 
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Molly,  dear,  my  lady?"  said  Nora,  gapingly,  but  evidently  in 
implicit  confidence  in  her  mistress's  power  of  bringing  about  sueh  a 
result. 

"  He  is  in  love  with  me,  and  worse  than  ever,  only  the  mean 
bla' guard  hasn't  got  the  courage  to  own  it,  and  give  in  for  being 
beaten !  and  pretends  to  hold  me  in  scorn  over  and  above  all,  forsooth  ! 
But  111  touch  him  up,  as  the  poor  Duke  used  to  say,  when  he  was 
talking  of  some  Protestant  vagabond  he  had  it  in  view  to  serve  a  turn  to ! 
And  besides,  I  tell  you,  Nora,  that's  the  very  handsomest  boy  in  the 
whole  world,  and  the  new  Americas  to  the  weight  of  it !  And  it  would 
be  such  an  amusement,  while  we  are  forced  to  stay  in  this  out-o*-the- 
way  place,  to  set  the  young  heart  of  him  beating  for  the  first  time 
faster  than  the  proudest  dame  that  steps  in  shoe-leather  ever  can 
again  !" 

Whatever  were  the  projects  this  ill-regulated,  impulsive,  headstrong 
creature  formed,  she  set  about  their  execution  with  particular  caution 
and  craftiness.  Her  first  business  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  Mahony 
from  forming  any  suspicions,  and  to  resume  so  much  of  her  old 
ascendancy  over  him  as  would  secure  her  from  any  danger  of  an  abrupt 
dismissal  from  the  scene  of  her  intended  exploits.  She  had  the  wmys 
and  means  amply  at  her  command — which  we  do  not  purpose  to  detail, 
only  declaring  the  results,  which  were,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days  the  honest  Major  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Molly 
Maguire  was  still  greatly  the  Molly  he  had  once  so  much  admired ; 
that  she  utterly  repented  and  abhorred  her  offences  against  him ;  and 
that  she  would  give  all  that  she  possessed  to  retrieve  the  place  she  had 
once  occupied  in  his  affections. 

It  may  be  concluded  what  effect  this  notion  had  upon  the  warm, 
generous,  overflowingly  tender  and  susceptible  heart  of  the  man. 
Ought  we  to  blush  for  our  future  renowned  Irish  Brigadesman,  when 
we  confess  the  extreme  act  of  loving  condonation  to  which  finally  Uie 
united  influence  of  his  kindly  nature  and  amorous  constitution  urged 
him  ?  Yes  !  our  brave  Mahony  so  fkr  forgot  his  own  established 
notions  and  the  world's  on  the  subject ;  stifled  so  effectually  the  sug- 
gestions of  pride ;  rebuked  so  imperiously  all  the  mocking  fiends  of 
worldly  opinion  and  ridicule  —  brought  himself  so  earnestly  to  beheve 
Molly  had  placed  him  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  her  reputation 
fVom  the  utter  damage  it  must  else  sustain  from  her  fond  resolution  to 
remain  with  him  at  any  price  ! — that  he  came  to  the  determination  to 
marry  her  I  To  marry  her ;  fbr  the  cajoled  Major  could  not  doubt 
that  an  offer  of  marriage  on  his  part  would  be  received  with  the  un- 
bounded satisfaction  and  gratitude  he  had  a  right  to  expect  in  such 
a  conjuncture  from  a  woman  who  had  so  recklessly  sacrificed  himself 
and  to  whom  he  made  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

But  previous  to  arriving  at  this  result,  Mahony  suflbred  a  protracted 
campaign  in  his  own  breast  of  contending  desires  and  dreads,  resolves 
and  irresolutions,  which  delayed  the  catastrophe  for  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  during  which  some  other  occurrences  are  necessary  to  be 
recorded. 

It  was  at  this  happy  period  of  re-courtship  for  poor  Mahony,  that 
the  friendship  and  alliance  between  himself  and  the  hero  of  our  narra- 
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tire  arose,  destined  to  exercise  so  much  inflaenoe  on  the  careers  of 
both,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  that  noble  military  body  which  redeemed 
the  glory  of  Ireland  on  so  many  foreign  fields  of  fame,  from  the 
shadows  cast  on  it  by  a  long  course  of  failures  and  disasters  on  its 
native  soil. 

Nothing  could  seem  less  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  to  come  to  pass, 
than  this  most  intimate  and  lasting  conjunction  of  mind  and  heart, 
between  one  who  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  veteran  of  civilised 
warfare,  and  the  youthful  chieftain  of  a  semi-barbarous  Irish  sept. 
Phcenix  inherited  all  the  uncertainty,  irascibility,  and  impassioned 
temperament  of  his  wild  ancestry,  heightened  in  his  case  by  a  strongly 
poetical  imagination,  towering  sentiments  of  national  and  personal 
pride,  while  Mahony  had  acquired  the  strictest  notions  of  discipline 
m  his  foreign  service,  and  had  schooled  himself,  as  he  imagined,  so 
much  out  of  the  vagaries  of  his  vehement  nationality,  that  he  had 
little  patience  for  their  display  in  others.  But  there  was  some  peculiar 
charm  and  fascination  about  the  young  0*Neil  which  won  irresistibly 
on  all  who  knew  him,  in  spite  of  every  defect  or  excess  in  his  uu« 
balanced  character.  His  generous  heart  and  brilliant  fancy  shone 
through  the  most  changeful  phases  of  his  moods,  and  threw  a  spell 
of  love  and  glory  around  him  which  attracted  men  and  women  alike  by 
some  peculiar  potency. 

Above  all,  Mahony  was  pleased  with  O'NeiFs  passionate  predilection 
for  a  military  life.  He  could  not  but  feel  flattered  with  the  unbounded 
deference  and  appreciation  the  ardent  boy  expressed  for  his  superior 
abilities  and  science  in  military  affairs,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  an 
office  urged  upon  him  very  shortly  af1:er  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  became  the  Chiron  of  this  blooming  Celtic  Achilles 
in  the  art  of  war. 

Struck  with  the  results  of  the  discipline  cultivated  and  enforced  by 
Mahony  in  the  troops  under  his  command.  Phoenix  was  seized  with  an 
eager  desire  and  determination  to  reduce  bis  wild  clansmen  into  the 
order  and  efficiency  of  a  regiment.  Mahony  declared  this  was  the 
most  rational  notion  that  had  ever  entered  the  cranium  of  an  Irish 
chieftain,  readily  promised  his  advice  and  instruction  in  the  task — and 
the  youth  proceeded  in  his  purpose  with  a  zeal  and  energy  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  docile  awkwardness  and  implicit  submission  of  the 
Rapparee  recruits.  It  is  true  they  continued  unprovided  with  all  the 
external  decencies  and  appointments  of  a  military  body ;  their  weapons 
were  of  the  most  uncouth  ;  their  uniform  only  one  of  rags  and  tatters. 
But  by  degrees  a  means  of  obviating  these  difficulties  in  the  formation 
of  a  regular  force  seemed  to  arise.  Sarsfield  himself  agreed  to  furnish 
the  despised  horde  with  the  means  of  some  efiiciency  and  regularity 
in  these  respects ;  and  he  was  likely  soon  to  have  the  power,  from  the 
assurances  he  received  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  with 
stores  of  every  kind,  to  the  relief  of  the  valiant  defenders  of  Limerick, 
for  so  the  garrison  now  placed  under  his  resolute  command  speedily 
exhibited  itself  to  the  world  to  be.  And  yet  Sarsfield  was  led  into  the 
project  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  these  hitherto  contemned 
levies,  by  the  strong  and  increasing  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  position 
he  so  courageously  maintained* 
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It  was  known  before  many  days  elapsed,  at  Qnin  Abbey,  and  by  none 
sooner  tban  Molly  Maguire,  that  the  chief  of  the  plotters  against  his 
patriotic  efforts,  Henry  Luttrell,  was  likely  to  escape,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  just  punishment  of  his  treachery. 

It  became  apparent  that  intrigue  was  still  at  work  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  besieged  town — that  secret  communications  were  kept  up 
with  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  example  made.  Almost  at  the  yery 
hour  when  Luttrell  should  have  been  led  forth  to  suffer  his  deserred 
punishment,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  English  camp,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  General  Ginkell — to  the  effect  that  if  Colonel  Luttrell,  or  any 
other  person,  was  put  to  death  for  proposing  overtures  of  peace  or  sur- 
render with  his  most  clement  Prince,  he  would  refuse  all  terms  to  the 
dty,  its  defenders  and  inhabitants,  and  would  inflict  on  all  his  pri- 
soners the  identical  doom  the  garrison  of  Limerick  should  dare  to  urge 
against  those  humane  persons  who  desired  to  stop  the  further  naeless 
effusion  of  Christian  blood ! 

The  strength  <^  the  underhand  opposition  to  Sarsfield  appeared  in 
the  results  of  this  menace.  The  General  himself  would  have  put  the 
sentence  of  his  court-martial  into  force  the  more  inflexibly  for  it ;  but 
D^Usson  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  his  quality  of  senior  com- 
mander, and  in  this  assembly  the  measure  was  opposed  so  strennoosly 
and  fiercely  that  Sarsfield,  apprehensive  of  an  open  outbreak  of  these 
mutinous  sentiments,  was  compelled  to  yield  so  far  as  to  promise  to  re- 
serve LuttrelFs  case  for  further  consideration. 

The  circumstance,  however,  convinced  Lord  Lucan  more  than  ever  of 
the  necessity  of  the  military  coup  he  had  concerted  with  Mahony.  But 
it  was  iucumbent  to  observe  great  caution  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  necessities  of  the  defence  were  in  themselves  engrossing  and  de- 
vouring; so  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  Mahony' s  forces  at  the 
Abbey,  consisting  of  picked  men,  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  swelled  in  numbers.  Certainly  too  slowly  for 
the  increasing  dangers  of  the  crisis  ;  so  that  when  Mahony,  ui^ed  on 
by  a  new  and  exasperating  personal  motive  of  his  own,  proposed  the 
arming  of  CNeiPs  Rapparees,  after  earnestly  representing  the  d^;ree 
of  efficiency  they  had  already  attained,  and  the  zealous  good-will  ex- 
hibited by  their  young  chieftain  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  Sarsfield 
readily  adopted  the  suggestion. 

And  this  new  and  exasperating  motive  was  nothing  less  than  the 
BEJECTioN  of  the  honourable  offers  of  the  brave  Mahony  to  the 
disgraced  ex-mistress  of  the  departed  Lord  Deputy  of  James  the 
Second ! 

Surely  a  remarkable  circumstance  !  which  we  must  take  a  new 
chapter  to  elucidate.  I 
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BOOK  I. 

The  subject  upon  which  we  treat  in  this  essay  is  hacknied ;  nererthe* 
less,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  others  who  haye  not  investigated  the 
subject,  prompted  by  the  same  reasons,  and  induced  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, as  those  by  which  we  have  been  influenced.  We  have  met 
many  who  have  complained  of  the  dulness  of  Milton — who  have  said 
that  he  was  too  heavy  to  be  read — and  we  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  of  this  reluctance  to  read  the  works  of  a  poet  who  had  been 
praised  so  hiffhly  by  persons  who  were  the  most  eminent  in  literature, 
n  e  once  read  Milton  by  the  seaside,  and  were  so  struck  by  the  mag- 
nificent image  of  the  enormous  proportions  of  Lucifer  ^*  extended  long 
and  large,  floating  many  a  rood,**  that  we  determined  to  re-read  the 
poem  from  time  to  time  slowly,  and,  as  an  animal  chews  the  cud,  bit  by 
bit  While  we  were  engaged  in  this  snail-like  process  through  the  fields 
of  sublimi^,  a  letter,  written  b^  the  poet  Cowper  to  a  reverend  friend 
of  his,  and  some  very  clever  cnticisms  on  Milton  by  Henry  Reed,  ia 
his  **  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets,"  happened  to  fall  in  our  way. 
Cowper,  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

*'  His  (in  allusion  to  Dr.  Johnson)  treatment  of  Milton  is  unmerdfnl  to  the 
last  d^ree.  He  has  belaboured  that  great  poet's  character  with  the  most 
industrious  cruelty.  As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him^  the  shadow  of  one 
good  quality  ;  as  a  poet,  he  has  treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  has 
pluckeci  one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers  out  of  the  Muse's  wing,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  great  foot.  I  am  convinced,  by  the  way,  tlmt  he 
has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers,  or  that  it  was  stopped  by  prejudice  against 
the  harmony  of  Milton's.  Was  there  ever  anytbmg  so  delightful  as  the 
music  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost '?  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ — Ium  the  fullest 
and  the  deepest  tone  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the 
Dorian  flute — variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled,  unless,  |)erhap6,  by 
YirgiL  Yet  the  Doctor  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  upon  this  copious  theme, 
but  tidks  something  about  the  unfitness  of  the  Engfish  language  for  blank 
verse ;  and  how  apt  it  is,  in  the  mouth  of  some  refers,  to  degenerate  into 
declamation." 

The  time  employed  in  perusing  and  critically  reviewing  this  sublime 
poet,  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  employed.  So  highly  do  we  reverence 
him,  that  we  will,  before  we  ofier  a  single  objection  to  his  great  work, 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  set  before  our  readera  as  manv  of  his  beauties  as  we 
can  conveniently  notice  in  an  essay.  How  sou  and  harmonious  are 
these  lines  in  the  opening  passage : — 

*«  Silva's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;" 
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and  the  comparison  that  the  Almighty 

*' Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abjas." 

The  exclamation  of  Lucifer,  **  All  is  not  lost!''  is  yerj  fine,  and  a 
noble  coaaepCton  of  his  diaiactev  IS  formed  ftmn  the  wom-^ 

**  So  spake  tibe  Apostate  Aogel, 
Tho*  in  pain,  ootin^if^  aloud.*' 

How  mnch  of  horror  is  conyeyed  bj  the  thought — 

*'  Here  in  the  ktart  of  HeU»  to  work  in  fire.** 

How  painful  the  idea — 

*'  IblTn  cherub^  to  be  weak  is  miserable.** 

What  a  raUjing  of  his  prostrate  nature  is  indicated  by  the  reaolntioa 
to  **  Summon  his  afflictea  Powers,"  and  ascertain 

'*  What  remforc*mmU  he  might  gain  from  Hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  Despair." 

We  almost  sympathize  with  the  afBicted  demon,  and  regard  him  aa 
sublime  in  his  grief  and  suffering  when  we  find  him  surreying  tha 
soil,  and  dime,  and  mournful  gloom  that  he  should  exchange  for 
HeaTcn.  There  is  something  inconceiyably  pathetic  in  his  apostrophe — 

*'  Farewell  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  fiw  ever  dwells.'^ 

And  sow  nitich  of  philosophy  tnei^  n  in  the  remcrli   ■ 

^*  Tbe  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  on  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell— a  HeU  of  Heaven." 

With  what  graphic  power  is  painted  the  true  character  of  Satan  im 


**  Have  we  msf  reign  8ecnn»  and  inm^  chotee 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  m  Hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  eerve  in  Heaven." 

Again^  obeerva  his  nBconqueiBble  wiU  in  resolving  once  mote  to  ralfy 
hia  aimry,  and  sea  what  eould  be  '<  regained  in  Heaven,  or  loot  in  HelL** 
How  gnmd  tbe  deseripcion  of  Beekebnh,  ''  the  snperior  fiend,"  —  his 
powderoiia  ahield,  his  enorasons  spear,  hia  *' uneasy  stepa "  ever  the 
burning;  marl — his  voice  resounding  through  the  lurflow  deep  of  Hett— i 
his  legions  lying 

€€  Thick  m  aotnmnal  leaver" 
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constitute  images  of  great  subKmitj.    And  then  his  address  to  the 

**  Princes,  Potentates, 
Warriorst  the  flower  of  Heayeh  i" 

the  description  of 

**  Chemb  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood  ;** 

and  in  the  concluding  admonition — 

*'Amtkef  um,  or  be  te  eter  fallen  1" 

what  oonid  better  express  a  kst  appeal  to  souls  unconquered,  though 
deapairiagf 

There  are  portions  of  these  passages  too  daborate»  prohz,  dtseofsm, 
and  parenthetical,  by  which  the  strength  of  condensation  is  destroyed. 
Milton  sometimes  saorificed  ^ei  to  a  di^lay  of  his  learning.  His 
description  of  the  «iig<ris  hoffering  under  the  eope  of  Hell  is  fine,  but 
rather  marred  by  long  interwearing  and  inrolring  sentences.  Then 
come  the  principal  fiends — 

<«  ilisl  Moloch^  hoirid  king^" 

The  idea  that  our  world  is  filled  with  good  and  evil  spirits  is  thus 
expressed : — 

"  Spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  airaiAe,  or  botk^  so  soft 
And  uncompoonded  is  their  easeoce  pnre.^ 

The  grouping  of  spirits  is  yery  noble — Astarte,  Queen  of  Beayen ; 
Dagon,  the  Sea-monster,  and  Belial,  the  most  lewd  of  all  the  spirits ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  a  certain  ruggedness  and 
prolixity  in  the  language  that  detracts  from  its  graphic  power.  The 
description  of  the  downcast  looks  of  the  fallen  angels  is  heart-touching. 
What  a  picture  of  dignity  in  distrest  is  that  of  Satan  :— 

'*  His  wonted  pride 
Soon  reeolleeting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  ^hetanee,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage  — ." 

We  should  like  to  see  a  picture  by  Martin,  Hadyn,  or  Dante,  of 
the  tall  chemb  "  Azazel,"  the  Imperial  Standard  Bearer — ihe  flag  ef 
HeU^  "streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the  wind.**  Is  not  this,  too,  a 
grand  conception  of  a  shout — **  Tearing  Heirs  ooncave,  and  frighting 
the  reign  of  Chaos,  and  old  Night.*'  The  scene  is  full  of  sublimity,  dark, 
horrible,  agonizing : — 

«'  Ten  thottiand  banners  rise  into  the  air ; 
Deliberate  valour  breathed  " 

by  the  lq;ions— their  firmness,  fortitude,  and  courage ;  and  destitotei 
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indeed,  of  feeling  must  that  heart  be,  which  does  not  thrill  with  an  ex- 
qoisite  sensation  while  these  lines  meet  the  eye  :— 

**Thu8  they. 
Breathing  united  force  irithjixed  thougfat, 
MoTed  on  in  silenee,  to  soft  pipes  that  charmed 
Their  painM  steps  over  the  nnming  8(»1." 

Now,,  behold  the  general-in-chief  of  this  sorrowing,  sofiTering,  bnt 
magnificent  army — 

<'His  hesrt  distends  with  pride^ 
He  glories  in  his  forces ;" 

in  shape  and  gestare  proudly  eminent;  like  a  tower,  firm,  erect,  aeea 
from  a  distance— a  mi^ty  landmark,  overtopping  all  things :— - 

<*  Hb  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  rwMd." 

Then  behold  his  face — black,  convulsed,  scarred  and  scorched  by  the 
thunder,  like  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Marat,  glaring  through  the  hellish  fires 
of  a  revolution.    View  him  again  :— 

"Care 

Sits  upon  his  &ded  cheek." 

Is  he  not  like  Bonaparte,  looking  on  the  blazing  splendour  of  the  Krem* 
lin,  with  one  cheering  thought — the  devotion  of  his  soldiers  9  Here  is 
fidelity,  indeed,  each  standing  like  a  scathed,  a  scorched,  and  withered 
pine  upon  the  blasted  heath.  See !  he  prepares  to  speak — his  legions 
enclose  him  round — ^he  weeps ;  his  tears  are  those  which  angels  only 
shed,  and  words,  interwoven  with  sighs,  find  a  laboured  and  imperfect 
utterance : — 

*'  Henceforth  Am  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own.** 

Here  is  a  declaration — ^how  much  it  speaks  of  a  fixed  and  determined 
mind  I    And  thus  he  concludes  his  spe^  to  the 

'^  Myriads  of  immortal  spirits," 

bidding  them  prepare  for 

"War, 

Open  or  understood." 

What  is  the  response?  Do  the  angels — "matchless,"  save  with 
God — shrink,  skulk,  cower,  tremble  ?  Oh !  no.  Out  fly  a  million 
fiaming  swords  from  mighty  cherubim.  Hell  is  illuminated.  Their 
sounding  shields  rattle  and  clash  with  the  din  of  war ;  and  looking  up, 
with  &ces  all  black  with  smok^  apd  r^  with  blood,  and  wings  ezpand* 
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ins;  and  stiffening,  as  for  a  flight  to  scale  the  ramparts  of  Heaven,  thej 
"  hurl  defiance  *'  towards  the  yaolt  on  high. 

This  scene  is  electrifying.  One  feels  almost  disposed  to  rash  to  the 
defence  of  the  afflicted  Powers,  and  **  do  battle"  for  them  against  God  I 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  profane ;  we  do  not  feel  profanely.  We  merely 
translate  the  impression  that  the  splendid  painting  of  Milton  has  made 
upon  our  mind.  The  leading  on  of  the  troops  by  Mammon  is  well 
painted-— 

'^  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven ;  for  e'en  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent>  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven*s  pavement,  tro&en  gold. 
Than  ought  dirine,  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific." 

Then  we  have  the  erection  of  <*  Ftodemoniom  "— 

'<  Anon  out  of  the  Earth  a  fabric  huge 
Bo9e  like  an  ezhalation." 

^  The  architect  of  this  was  Mulciber>  or  Yulcan,  who  was  thrown  by 
angry  Jove  **  sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements."  We  consider  this  to 
be  a  blemish  in  Milton*  The  epic  here,  hke  Vulcan  himself,  falls  from 
its  lofty  height,  and  becomes  lame  in  the  descent.  Vulcan  was  one  of 
the  fables  of  mythology.  The  great  charm  of  the  poem  is  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  brigade,  or  legions,  of  Lucifer  to  our  humanity  ;  and  we 
certainly  can  have  no  sympathy  for  **  the  greatest  cuckold  of  Olympus,'* 
as  Vulcan,  the  husband  of  Venus,  was  styled;  and  who  was  kicked  down 
from  Olympus  by  Jupiter,  for  an  attempt  to  release  his  mother  from  the 
golden  chain  to  which  his  autocratship  had  fastened  her.  This  mixing 
up  and  confounding  of  Mythology  with  Revelation,  and  Grecian  romancea 
with  Christian  orthodoxy  and  truth,  is  disagreeable  to  any  person  of 
pure  taste  or  true  feeling.  It  was,  however,  the  fault  of  the  schools 
and  the  times.  But  to  resume.  The  legions  of  Hell  appear  on  all 
aides — 

*'  Thick  swarm'd  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air» 
Brushed  with  the  hiss  of  ru^ng  winds." 

The  signal  given,  these  bee-like  swarms  of  daemons  are  dianged  to 
dwarfs,  and  they  in  an  instant  fill  the  building : 

'•But  far  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves^ 
The  great  seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ; 
A  thousand  Demi- Gods  on  golden  seatSy 
Frequent  and  full." 

Thus  closes  the  First  Book,  which  is  full  of  sublime  objects  and 
images,  pictures  that  never  can  leave  the  mind — the  legions  rolling  on 
the  burning  lake^tbe  re-assembling  of  the  afflicted  Powers^the  heroig 
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derotedness  of  Satan — ^his  farewell  to  Heaven — ^the  oonncil-chamber  of 
Pandemonium — the  dwarfs  and  Demi-Grods — the  reaoWe  to  yield  not 
an  inch  of  ground  to  the  Almightj---present  to  the  mind  figures  and 
conceptions  never  to  be  foreotten.  we  cannot  dose  our  observations 
upon  this  Book  without  availing;  ourselves  of  a  sustainment  of  our  view 
relative  to  the  mythological  digressions  which  we  find  in  JohnmnCt 
critidsm  aSMUton: — 

**  He  saw  Nature,"  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  '^  through  the  roectacles  of 
books,  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his  asastance.  The  Gard^i 
of  Eden  brings  to  hb  mind  tbe  Yale  of  Euna,  where  Proserpine  was  gather, 
ing  flowers ;  Satan  makes  his  way  through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  be- 
tween the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  Ulysses  between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools, 
when  he  shunned  Charybdis  on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured  as  not  being  alwajrs  used  with  notice  of  their 
variety^  but  they  contribute  varie^  to  the  narration." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  great  Doctor,  varietur  is  not  to  be  pio- 
cnred  at  the  expense  of  eoiuff^ei^  qfdm^  and  integrihf  ofpmrpote. 


Now  comes  the  consultation  of  the  Infernal  Deities.  Satan  addresses 
the  Powers  and  Dominions — 

**  Though  oppressed  and  fimeo. 
He  gives  not  Heaven  lor  lost" 

'  The  first  orator  who  answers  to  the  call,  *  Who  can  advise  mavspesk,* 
la  Moloch.  He  was  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit  that  ron^  m 
Heaven,  and  deq[>air  had  made  him  stronger — 

**  His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less. 
Oared  not  to  be  at  afi." 

Then  followed  Belial^ 

^*  A  fitirer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seemed 
For  diffuity  composed  and  high  exploits 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue  dropt  manna^ 
And  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

**  His  thoughts  were  low- 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  noble  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful." 

This  Belial  is  not  alone  logical  but  eloouent.  He  says  that  he  too 
would  advise  revenge,  but  *<the  towers  of  Heaven  are  filled  with  armed 
watch ;"  nothing  is  left  but  annihihition.    But  would  God  *'  let  loose 
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at  once  his  ire,**  and  destroy  those  whom  his  anger  saTed  ^to  pmush 
endless  f  ^    How  toudiing  these  lines  are — 

'*  Tliat  must  be  our  ear%. 
To  be  no  more.    Sad  eure  I  for  who  would  loM^ 
The'  fbll  of  natn,  this  laleUectual  bttoy-* 
Those  thoBghU  ihat  wander  tbroqch  J^emitj*^ 
To  Derisb  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  tne  wUU  womb  ofukcreaUa  night  T' 

He  declares  himself  a^iainst  war,  and  points  oat  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  an  encounter  with  G<od — one  of  which  is»  that  they  might  be 
sunk  under  the  boiling  ocean, 

**  Unre^ited,  unpitied,  unreprieTed." 

Then  up  stands  Mammoo,  and  advises  that  they  diould  endure  rather 
than  war  against  Heaven.  He  describes  the  misery  of  *'  forced  hal- 
lelujahs,** servile  offerings  to  Heaven,  and  splendid  vassalage,  aad 
prefers 

'*  Hard  liberty  be£9vs  the  easy  yoke  of  servile  pomp." 

He  is  a  philosopher,  ibr  he  thinks  thev  can  "  thrive  under  evil,  aad 
W0rk  ^ase  ont  of  pain,  through  labour  and  enduranee  ;'*  and  that 

**  Their  torments  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  their  elements ;  tMse  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  oor  temper  changed 
Into  their  temper,  whicfa  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain." 

He  has  one  sublime  idea — 

**  How  oh  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  Heaven's  all-rulbg  Sirs 
Choose  to  reside.  His  glory  unobscured. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness 
Covers  His  Throne.'^ 

A  murmur  of  applause,  Hke  the  sound  of  winds  through  hollow  rocks» 
is  heard  in  the  multitude ;  they  approve  of  his  advice — 

**  For  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  wirne  than  HelL" 

Beelsebub,  perceiving  this,  came  forward.  He  arose  with  an  aspect 
of  gravity,  tall  and  erect,  *'  like  a  pillar  of  state.'*  His  face  had  the 
marks  of  care  and  dehberation ;  he  was  only  a  little  inferior  to  Satan— 

*'  Majestic,  tho'  in  ruin,  sage  he  stood. 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention^  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noonUde  air." 
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He  addresses  them  with  diffoity  ;  he  speaks  to  them  as  '*  Thrones 
and  Imperial  Powers ;"  and  he  proposes,  what  first  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  Satan,  to  assail  the  inhabitants  of  another  world.  This  he 
considers  worth  attempting  and  preferable  to  ''sittine  in  darkness, 
hatching  vain  empires."  This  bold  design  <' pleased  highly  the  In* 
femal  States,  and  joy  sparkled  in  all  their  eyes."  He  approves  of  their 
determination,  and  speaks  to  them  in  woras  of  hope  and  consolation, 
that  **  the  soft,  delicious  air  of  Heaven  shall  yet  breathe  its  balm  to 
heal  the  scars  of  the  corrosive  fires  "  of  Hell.    The  question  is— 


'*  Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'rine  feet 
The  dark  nnbottom'd,  infinite  abyss?** 


The  synod  of  Gods 


•'  Sit  mate. 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoogfat^'* 

until  Satan  rises-- 

'*  Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hdl  leads  up  to  light  ;** 

but  he  resolves  to  undertake  the  mission  alone,  and  forbids  even  an 
offer  of  aid,  or  that  any  one  shall  presume  to  rob  him  of  his  glory  by 
volunteering  to  share  the  danger. 

*<  At  once  with  him  they  rose ; 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  soond 
Of  thunder  heard  remote." 

The  legion  of  devils  rejoice.  And  what  could  so  well  express  the  re- 
moval of  the  load  of  misery,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  thick  gloom  of 
despondency,  from  the  hearts  of  these  wretched  outcasts  from  Heaven, 
as  the  noble  metaphor,  that  their  grief  and  gloom  vanish  as  the  clouds 
disappear  from  the  mountain-top  when 

<'  The  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extends  its  evening  beams,  and 
Fields  revive^  and  birds  their  notes  renew." 

The  Stygian  council  has  been  dissolved.  A  band  of  fiery  Seraphim 
inclose  Satan,  Cherubim  proclaim  his  grand  design  to  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven,  and  his  troops  wander  where  sad  choice  or  inclination  lead 
them,  %vhere  they  may  best  obtain  truce  to  their  wandering  thoughts. 
Some  fiy  upon  a  swift  and  restless  wing  ;  some  in  swifl  race  contend ; 
some  curb  the  steed;  some  whirl  stones  in  the  air;  others,  **roore 
mild,"  retreat  into  a  silent  vale,  and  sing  to  a  harp  their  own  heroic 
deeds  ;  some  sit  discoursing  on  a  hill,  and  with  a  pleasiug  sorcery  **  can 
charm  pain  for  awhile  or  anguish,  and  sigh  fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the 
obdurate  breast  with  stubborn  patience." 

In  reading  this  passage,  we  were  struck  by  Byron*s  description,  in 
the  first  canto  of  <<  The  Corsair,"  of  the  manner  in  which  Connd*s 
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pirate  band  employ  and  amuse  themselves  during  the  absence  of  their 
chief:— 

**  In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand 
They  game>  carouse^  converse^  or  whet  the  brand/' 

Two  artists,  Dauby  and  Maclise,  might  paint  these  pictures.  The 
fiends  hurling  the  stone,  curbing  the  steed,  or  competing  in  the  race — 
the  pirates  whetting  the  brandy  repairing  the  boat,  or  gazing  out  upon 
the  sea, 

<<  With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise," 

for  the  distant  sail  that  may  yet  prove  a  rich  treasure  to  the  band. 

The  description  which  Milton  gives  of  Satan  exploring  his  flight 
towards  the  gates  of  Hell  is  very  vivid ;  he  compares  him  to  a  fleet 
which,  descried  far  off  at  sea,  seems  to  hang  on  the  clouds  —  **  So 
seemed  far  off  the  flying  fiend."  What  an  idea  of  distance  is  here 
conveyed — ^what  a  conception  of  lonely,  illimitable  space.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  figures  at  the  gates  of  Hell  is  graphic,  though  rather 
kboured.  Sin,  ugly  as  the  hag  of  night,  lured  by  the  smell  of  infant 
blood,  and  Death,  '*  black  as  night,  fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as 
hell/'  Satan  beholds  these  hideous  forms,  but  fears  not.  He  strides 
onwards^  Hell  trembles  beneath  him,  but,  undaunted  and  unfearing,  he 
regards  the  misshapen  offspring  of  his  revolt.  The  dialogue  between 
Lucifer  and  Sin  is  bold  and  horrifying.  The  revelation  that  Sin  sprung 
from  his  brain,  that  Death  is  the  child  of  Sin,  and  the  monsters  that 

grey  upon  the  vitals  of  Sin  are  the  offspring  of  death,  the  children  of 
is  own  mother,  his  own  children  —  the  hideous  spawn  of  incest. 
Lucifer,  incensed,  stood  "  unterrify'd,"  and  each  frowned  at  the  other 
like  two  black  clouds.  He  then  tells  them  what  his  mission  is,  and 
he  promises  to  bring  them  to  a  place  where  they  shall  dwell  at  ease, 
and— • 

^'  Up  and  down,  unseen. 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm'd 
With  odours." 

He  ceased.  Death  grins  horrible,  a  ghastlv  smile ;  and  Sin,  the 
daughter  and  the  dcwUng  of  the  Evil  One,  unlocks  the  gates  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  lo !  an  ilUmitable  ocean,  where  *'  eldest  Night  and 
Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,''  hold  eternal  anarchy,  presents  itself,  and 
Satan  soars  alofl  through  the  surging  smoke,  till  "  pluuip  down  he 
drops  ten  thousand  fathom  deep,"  but  the  strong  rebuff  of  a  ''  tumul- 
tuous cloud "  hurls  him  as  many  miles  on  high.  Then,  with  head, 
hands,  wings,  every  part  in  motion,  he  swims,  and  wades,  and  creeps, 
and  flies,  tul  at  last  he  beholds  *'  the  pendent  world  in  bigness  as  a 
star,  and  springs  upwards,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,  into  the  wild  ex- 
panse," followed  by  Death  and  Sin.  The  exoressive  words,  the  grnphio 
painting,  the  strength  of  imagery,  hj  whicn  Milton  is  characterised, 
appear  in  all  these  passages  s  as  likewise  the  defects  of  the  great  poet, 
in  unwieldy  elaboratenessi  and  the  tQO  frequent  use  of  the  parenthesis, 
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which,  in  too  many  instances,  serve  not  so  much  as  a  steppine-stone 
over  the  current  of  the  verse,  as  a  block  or  dam  to  impede  and 
obstruct  it. 


BOOK  m* 

The  third  book  opens  with  Milton's  magnificent  Apoafcrophe  to  la^. 
With  how  much  tenderness  and  deep,  heart-felt  emotion,  he  q»eaka  of 
his  privations  and  sufferings !  What  a  beautiful  image,  to  compare  him- 
self to  a  nightingale,  tuning  his  noctomai  note,  and  singing  in  the 
midst  of  dark  foliage  and  impenetrable  gloom  !  Then  follows  the  fine 
Vision  of  God,  wiio  sits  enthroned  above  all  heighU-^ 

*'  Abcmt  Mm  all  the  $anelUie$  ofkeantn 
StaiML  thick  a$$Uur$." 

At  his  right  hand  his  onlv  Son,  beneath  him  our  first  nanttts  in  the 
blissful  solitude  of  Paradise,'and  Satan  prowling  about  hke  a  bursar, 
a  wretched  outcast  and  wanderer,  ''  coasting  the  wall  of  heaveo*** 
willing  to  rest  anywhere,  to  alight  anywhere,  to  relieve  his  wearied 
wings  and  wayworn  feet.  Have  you  ever  seen  at  night  the  shadow  of 
an  emaciated  being,  a  thing  that  wa9  a  man,  flitting  by  you,  with  pallid 
face,  torn  and  worn-out  garments,  fragments  that  would  be  tiaaa- 
parent  were  it  not  for  the  mud  by  which  they  were  bespattered— « 
self-accusing,  self-degraded  creature,  one  who  had  eeen  better  dmyt^  ope 
who  once  slept  on  a  bed  rich  and  luxurious,  almost  princely  in  its 
magnificence,  but  now  willing  to  rest  '*  on  the  bare  outside  of  this 
worid,"  upon  the  miserable  straw  in  the  obscure  comer  oi  a  public 
asylum,  to  which  the  forlorn  and  houseless  creep  and  crawl  at  night, 
without  a  sien  of  recc^nition  or  a  word  of  consmation  from  their  com- 
panions in  distress  ?  Here  was  Satan,  the  discomfited  antagonist  of 
Heaven,  *^  walking  about  alone,"  pacing  to  and  fro  like  a  condemned 
Sepoy,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  spot  of  earth  whereon  to  repose  his  ex- 
hausted frame.  Above  him  were  the  angeUc  host,  and  floating  around 
him  the  ambrosial  fragrances  and  seraphic  melodies  that  served  to 
render  more  excruciating  his  agony  and  desolation.  Could  Danby 
paint  more  gloriously  —  could  Martin  select  a  finer  subject — oould 
Michael  Angelo  conceive  anything  more  subUmely  desolate  than  this 
solitary  Fiend,  this  ambassador  from  Hell  ? — his  rebel  host  below  him, 
lost,  poweriess,  despairing,  and  his  tremendous  foe  above  him — moping 
and  groping  Uke  a  blind  idiot  along  a  dead,  isolated  wall  upon  a  rainy 
and  tempestuous  night,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  yet  fancying 
that  Fate  had  yet  in  store  for  him  a  splendid  destiny  and  transcendent 
glory.  The  dialogue  between  the  Almighty  and  our  Saviour  would,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  suit  better  the  '*  Paradise  Regained  ;"  and  the 
description  given  by  Grod  of  the  free-will  of  man,  and  the  influence 
which  Satan  has  over  him,  seems  to  be  more  Uke  the  disquisition  of  a 
Churchman  than  the  necessary  and  appropriate  address  of  the  Deity. 
We  cannot  divest  our  mind  of  the  idea  that  it  is  Milton  who  is  speak- 
ing— ^the  Poet  and  not  the  Creator — the  dialogue  smeUs  ao  much  «f 
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the  lamp,  and  is  so  full  of  scholastie  argumentation.   The  Creator  asks 
the  Heavenly  Powers — 

*«  Which  of  Aem  will  be  nortal  U  redeem 
Man's  mortal  orime  ?" 

To  this  there  is  not  any  reply. 

'<He  asked,  but  all  the  heavenly  chou:  stood  mut^ 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven," 

Onr  Saviour  offers  himself  as  the  atonement,  and  declares  that 
He  will 

"Subdue 
His  vanciuisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 
Death  his  death's  woimd  should  then  receive." 

Here  Milton  could  not  resist  the  prevailing  defect  of  the  aga-— playiw 
upon  words — the  fault  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Cowley  at  an  earlier  period. 
Then  follows  the  address  of  the  Deity  to  His  Son,  which  is  not  very 
eloquent — if  it  be  at  all  so — ^if  we  except  the  familiar  line  in  which  we 
are  told  that  in  the  new  Heaven  and  Earth  we  shall 

**  See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds." 

But  the  genius  of  Milton  bursts  forth  like  one  of  Mendelsohnn's 
splendid  inspirations  in  music,  when  he  describes  the  effect  of  the 
address  of  the  Lord  upon  **  the  multitude  of  angels  " — their  shouts  of 
exultation  and  delight,  loud  yet  sweet — their  casting  down  their 
crowns  of  amaranth  and  gold — their  song  accompanied  by  the  golden 
harps,  which  are  for  ever  tuned,  and  hang  ''  glittering  by  their  sides 
hke  quivers  '* — and  the  melodious  blending  of  ten  thousand  voices  in 
celestial  concord,  heard  and  known  in  Heaven  alone.  They  sing  a 
glorious  song  to  the  Father  and  Saviour,  and  narrate  the  history  of  the 
Redemption — our  Lord 

^  The  copious  matter  of  the  song." 

Here  follows  another  magnificent  description  of  Satan  walking  up 
and  down  the  desolate  and  unpeopled  earth,  and  prowling  about  hke  a 
vulture.  The  contrast  between  his  loneliness  and  the  splendid  company 
of  Heaven  is  striking — the  picture  is  sublime ;  but  we  think  its  effect 
is  weakened  by  the  cumbrous  and  heavy  similitudes  which  Milton 
applies  to  illustrate  his  thoughts — the  long,  drawn-out  figure  of  the 
Vulture,  and  the  allusions  to  the  Ganges,  Hydaspes,  and  Chinese 
wagons — or,  as  he  calls  them,  **  Chineses " — destroy,  in  our  mind, 
the  strength  of  the  image  as  completely  as  some  of  the  old  mastelrs 
marred  and  disfigured  their  works  by  the  introduction  of  mythological 
absurdities.  A  confusion  of  images  renders  ns  incapable  of  perceiving 
where  the  real  beauty  exists.  Who  that  has  seen  Paul  Delaroche*s 
picture  of  "  Napoleon  at  Fontainbleau  "  can  ever  forget  it  ?  The  single 
figure,  the  melancholy  expression  of  face,  the  lonefiness,  the  despair. 
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the  consckmsness  of  defeat  and  impending  roin,  have  been  depicted 
with  wonderfiil  power — the  strength  of  simplicity.  We  haye  in  Milton 
also  a  single  figure,  bat  the  subject  has  been  rendered  complex  by  extra- 
neous and  eccentric  illustrations.  We  are  almost  inclined,  when  reading 
such  ponderous  passages,  to  agree  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  an 
occasional  pinch  of  snuff  is  requisite  to  enliven  our  drowsy  faculties 
while  perusing  Milton.  The  passages  which  follow  would  not  require 
any  such  titikting  stimulus,  for  most  undoubtedly  they  are  pungent 
enough.  In  our  mind  it  is  clumsy  sarcasm,  and  might  hare  been 
avoided ;  it  is  a  blot  and  stain  upon  the  face  of  sublimity,  pimples  on 
the  glorious  countenance  of  the  sublime — very  well  adapted,  however, 
to  a  satirical  poem  of  a  theological  character,  for  we  needs  most 
laugh  at  the  description  of 

^'Thefirtan, 
White^  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery,** 

blown  transversely  ten  thousand  leagues  ''  awry,"  at  the  very  moment 
they  fancy  that  St.  Peter  is  about  opening  the  crystal  gates  of  Heaven 
to  admit  them — cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost  and 
fluttered  into  rags,  the  sport  of  winds,  all  whirled  aloft.  We  pass 
over  these  Hudibrastic  touches  of  wicked  wit  —  we  pass  over  his 
eccentric  image  of  ''indulgences,  reliques,  beads,  pardons,  bulls,'' 
fiying  over  "  the  backside "  of  the  world.  We  know  not  whethis 
Milton  here  indulged  in  one  of  Swift's  rather  broad  bursts  of  humour—* 
perhaps  so ;  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  Parliament  the  name  of  which 
was  rather  in  unison  with  this  freak  of  fancy ;  or,  perhaps,  he  merely 
pretended  to  be  geometrically  or  astronomiodly  accurate.  We  pass 
these  things  over  with  an  inward  chuckle  and  suppressed  grin — we 
pass  also  over  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  and  walk  onwards,  till  we  stand 
vnth  Lucifer  before  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
embellished  with  a  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  of  gold,  well  pleased, 
indeed,  to  be  delivered  from  the  medley  of  Mythology,  Scripture,  Sec- 
tarianism and  Sarcasm,  in  which  the  great  poet  has  revelled,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  the  sombre  gentry  with  c1osely*clipped 
hair,  long  shirt-collars,  and  long  ears ;  but,  m  our  mind,  the  passages 
to  which  we  have  referred  are  like  blocks  of  decayed  wood  or  putrifyinc 
guano,  interrupting  the  genial  flow  of  the  stream  in  which  are  reflected 
the  glories  of  Heaven  and  the  sublime  miseries  of  Satan  and  his  dis- 
consolate band.  We  could  have  spared  the  classical  allusion  to  the 
fool  who,  to  leave  behind  the  impression  tliat  he  had  ascended  on  high 
as  a  god,  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  but,  like  Cin- 
drella,  forgot,  not  a  slipper  but  a  sandal,  and  thus  exposed  the  in- 
tended deception ;  nor  do  we  feel  more  satisfied  with  the  laboured 
introduction  of  the  youth  who  drowned  himself  at  once  to  realize  the 
elysium  of  Plato.  These  are  scholastic  illustrations,  and  sublimitr 
ceases  when  a  writer  is  hiboured  and  pedantic.    At  length,  after  much 

Eainful  wandering,  the  Fiend  alights  upon  ''  a  place  beyond  expression 
right/'  and  discerns  an  angel-— 

''The  fame  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  lan*" 
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This  was  the  Archangel  Uriel,  a  striplmg— 

''Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  iimh 
Suitable  grace  diffused." 

There  is  much  grace  in  the  description  of  thb  heantiful  young 
spirit ;  his  flowing  hair  streaming  under  his  coronet,  and  playing  upon 
ou^  cheek.  Satan  addresses  this  faroured  spirit,  one  of  those  "  who 
stand  in  sight  of  God's  high  throne,**  and  then  follows  the  fine  passage^ 
so  often  quoted — 

«'  So  spake  the  false  dissembler  imperceiyed ; 
For  neither  man  nor  ansel  can  discern 
H3rpocri8y,  the  only  soul  that  walks 
Invisible,  and,  except  to  €rod  alone. 
By  His  permissive  will,  through  Heaven  and  Earthy 
Ajid  oft,  tho'  Wisdom  wakes,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Besigns  her  charge,  while  GkKMlness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems." 

The  Spirit  speaks  to  him  in  the  simple  language  of  a  pure  Intelli* 
gence,  and  Satan,  **  bowing  low  '*  to  tne  Superior  Spirit,  throws  his 
steep  flight  in  many  an  eery  wheel. 


«« Nor  stays  tiU  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights." 
This  terminates  the  Third  Book. 


S.  N.  E. 
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^  A  giett  and  original  g«nhni»  and  rather  a  writer  of  eottedj  with  a  pcacil 
than  a  paintar«  nauig  cc^oura  inrtead  of  langnagew" 

^~^QTd  Orfor^M  OpimoM  ofHogortJL 

On  a  glorious  day  in  June,  18 — ,  I  was  sauntering  down  the  prome- 
nade of  the  far-famed  **  Ride  "  in  Rotten  Row  ;  I  had  run  up  to  town 
for  A  day  or  two  from  CoiTea,  where  the  *'  Joanita"  rode  peaeefnlly  at 
the  anchorage,  awaiting  her  truant  master.  Sorely  did  my  spirit  chafe 
to  regain  her  snowy  decks,  for,  good  reader,  I  bate  ^Mbioa,  despise  folly 
(except  in  myself),  love  a  woollen  shirt,  the  smell  of  all  that's  briny, 
and  the  grasp  of  an  honest,  hard  fist,  better  than  the  most  faultless  cut 
of  "Stultz,"  or  **Nugfee,^  the  subtle  essences  of  ''Jean  Farina,"  or 
**  Bailey,"  or  the  languid  salute  of  an  exquisitely  "  Jouvin  "  fitted  hand. 
Hosts  of  lovely  women,  enough  to  drive  any  St.  Anthony  to  destotic- 
tion,  hovered  on  every  hand — the  man  of  broad  acres,  the  lordling,  the 
tapf  add  the  fool,  jostled  side  by  side-^U  bent  upon  the  saaae  errsnd 
after  different  fashions.  As  I  looked  orooiid  me*  the  cold,  bearUess  eel* 
fishness  that  apparently  pervaded  the  ever-changing  mass  of  Faflhion'a 
votaries,  struck  a  chill  into  my  heart.  How  I  longed  for  the  broad,  blue 
sea,  a  few  hearty  yaehtsnieB,  and  a  slashing  breese !  Oh !  how  F  yearned 
for  the  fierce,  wild  roar  of  the  surging  ocean.  I  felt  alone  umidst  a 
multitude,  without  a  kindred  spirit  to  turn  to ;  and  akhongfa  afi  that  was 
calculated  to  please  the  eye  and  excite  the  mind  was  passing  before  me — 
youth,  beauty,  grace,  pride  of  birth,  royalty,  learning,  law,  physic,  and 
frailty — ^yet  of  all  was  I  heart-sick,  tired  of  the  great  world  of  London, 
and  disgusted  at  being  obliged  to  remain  therein  for  days  longer.  At 
this  moment  a  gallantly-mounted  cavalier  dashed  rapidly  up  the  ride ; 
my  eye  caught  his  as  he  advanced.  To  pull  his  mettlesome  charger  on  his 
haunches,  fiing  the  bridle-rein  to  his  groom,  and  spring  lightly  to  the 
path,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  the  next  I  was  interchanging  the 
warm  greetings  of  long  separated  friends  with  the  gay  and  elegant 
Adrian  Luttrell. 

In  a  moment  all  my  vexation  of  spirit  had  vanished.  I  became  sud- 
denly amiable,  liked  the  Row  and  its  occupants,  and  if  I'liad  been  told 
that  I  was  free  to  leave  the  modern  Babylon,  I  would  unhesitatin^y 
have  consigned  my  informant  to 

*'  Where  good  manners  won't  let  me  telL" 

**  Harry  Martin,  by  all  the  gauze-walls  in  Gralway !"  ejaculated  the 
lively  Adrian  ;  "where  are  you  from  ? — where  are  you  bound  to  T — and 
last  of  all — what  devilment  rides  on  the  broomstick  V* 

**  Cowes  —  the  Mediterranean — and  a  ''  Faire  Ladye  1 1 "  was  my 
answer. 

A  convulsive  start,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  intense  ^ngnitb, 
caused  me  to  regard  the  ever-joyous  Luttrell  with  anxious  astonish- 
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ment.'  In  a  mtfiiiehlidl  hit  spirits  hadTaaished,  sorrowing  despair  was 
written  in  every  line  of  his  fine  features,  and  I  would  have  CTen  worlds 
on  the  instant  to  recal  the  sillj  words  which  had  wrought  this  astonnd- 
mg  change. 

**  In  heaTcn's  name,  Adrian,  what  unpleasant  recollections  have  I  re- 
called by  that  foolish  speech  7  Pray  pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,  I 
knew  not ** 

**  Nor  could  you,  Hal ;  but  speak  not  of  it — we  willValk  a  little !" 
and  metioning  to  his  groom,  we  sauntered  down  the  Bow. 

By  degrees  he  recovered  his  composure.  We  talked  of  our  boyish  days ; 
of  our  wild  adventures  in  "  Old  Trinity  j"  of  the  "  Blazers,"  and  "  Bal- 
linahinch  ;"  of  '"Delphi,"  and  the  salmon^raids  of  yore  ;  of  the  merry 
May  mornings,  when  we  strove  with  the  boldest  cragsmen  for  the  nests 
of  the  wily  peregrine  falcons,  and  the  wintry  gales  we  had  weathered  off 
the  iron-bound  headlands  of  our  Wild  West. 

We  enjoyed  the  faultless  cuisine  of  M.  Soyer  at  the  **  Reform,"  on 
that  day,  surrounded  by  Irish  wit,  rich  and  racy,  and  wittiest  of  att 
was  Adifian  Luttrell.  I  could  perceive  at  times,  that  a  mortal  m^n- 
^oly,  a  secret  fight  with  wom%  phantom  of  the  heart,  pervaded  Xh» 
silent  seconds  of  the  gallant  spirit  before  me.  I  went  down  to  the 
**  House "  in  ih»  evening  for  a  short  time,  previously  making  an  w^ 
pointment  to  meet  him  at  the  opera.  Punctual  to  my  time,  I  entered 
tut  box ;  the  audience  were  entranced  with  the  incomparable  "  Grisi,'' 
and  apparently  so  was  Adrian  with  the  occupant  of  the  opposite  b<a. 
He  heeded  not  my  entrance,  and  as  I  happen  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  ob« 
servant  nature,  I  fancied  I  could  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  afternoon* 
If  ever  there  was  a  woman  that  could  influence  a  man's  destiny,  that 
woman  was  now  the  ob|ect  of  Lnttrell's  attention.  He  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  spell-bound  ;  and  I  confess,  for  many  minutes  I  felt  myself 
subjectea  to  some  mystical  influence  that  chained  me  to  the  spot.  So 
many  more  able  writers  have  described  the  various  charms  of  lovely 
woman,  that  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  fiunt  idea  of  her  who  sat  opposite 
to  us  on  that  evening  I  dare  not. 

**  Pshaw V*  I  mentally  exclaimed,  **  Harry,  my  boy,  stuff;  yon  have 
had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Just  out — made  up  for  fashionable 
matrimony — Paris  next.  Will  read  well  some  fine  day  in  the  Morning 
Po9t^*  At  the  British  Embas^,' ''  &c,  &c.  It  would  not  da  I  felt  a 
eraring,  an  instantaneous,  and  not  to  be  overcome  desire,  to  learn  more 
of  the  wondrotts  beauty  that  attracted  the  attention  of  even  royalty  itself. 
Noiselessly  leaving  the  box,  I  sauntered  round,  but  had  neark  failed  in 
TO^J  object,  when,  who  should  I  stumble  against,  but  the  portly  Sir 
Ardiibald  Stair.  Not  recognising  him  immediately,  I  made  my  most 
eoartly  apology,  and  was  departing,  when  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  my 
ahoalder  cauMd  me  to  turn  sharply  round,  and  there  stood  the  fine  old 
Chieftain  of  Stairloch. 

"Irish  Martin,  I  should  know !"  he  exclaimed ;  "hut  come  with  me, 
boy,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  you  to  my 
daughter ;  ^e  has  often  heard  of  you,  and  what  a  wild  Irish  sea-dog 
you  are.  But  mind,  Harry,^  and  he  paused,  as  I  thought,  with  a  sin* 
gular  expression,  "  no  lolly ;  she  is  a  girl  of  sense,  and  carries  her  brains 
paideberheadr 
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One  instant,  and  the  next,  mj  heart  almost  ceased  its  functions.  I 
was  sitting  near — ^breathing  the  same  atmosphere — and  in  actual  con* 
versation  with  the  beauteous  Mabel  Stair. 

The  time  seemed  to  Hy — the  beauty  and  grace  which  at  a  distance 
charmed,  became  doubly  dangerous  when  near.  As  artless  as  she  was 
lovely,  the  soil  music  of  her  voice  was  like  the  sweetly-breathed  melody 
of  some  syren  alluring  man  to  madness ;  those  brilliant  orbs  of  more 
than  Spanish  darkness  seemed  to  read  one's  soul,  and  yet  not  mean  it ; 
the  waving  masses  of  her  Inxnriant  hair,  devoid  of  ornament  save  a  cn- 
riously-wrought  silver  star,  that  shone  from  its  jetty  cloud  as  though 
'twere  studded  with  the  diamonds  of  Ind,  shadowed  forth  her  wondrous 
features  as  by  the  magic  manipulation  of  a  *'  Lely ;"  whilst  her  form, 
just  ripening  into  womanhood^  would  have  enchanted  the  brain  of  a 
"  Corregio." 

But  enough.  I  had  just  made  an  observation,  which,  as  a  bashful 
Irishman  (?)  I  thought  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  attention, 
when  I  perceived  my  fair  companion's  features  suddenly  o'erspread  with 
an  unnatural  palor.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  heated  air  which 
usually  pervades  such  crowded  assemblages,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  Sir  Archibald's  attention,  when  with  a  convulsive  effort  ahe 
raised  her  lorgnette,  gazed  long  and  earnestly,  and  uttering  a  cry  of 
heart-wrung  agony,  so  low,  so  mournful,  so  intense,  none  save  myself 
knew  she  had  fallen  fainting  against  the  box.  For  a  moment  I  was 
paralysed  as  to  the  cause,  but  glancing  across  the  house,  I  read  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  two  young  lives  that  will  remain  for  ever  en- 
graven on  my  memory.  There  within  the  shadow  of  that  box  I  could 
perceive  Adrian  Luttrell — features,  expression,  and  attitude  betokening 
the  most  intense  anguish — the  labouring  of  a  breaking  heart. 


PART  u. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  some  years  antecedent  to  the  previous  part  of 
this  tale,  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Stair  were  residing  in  a  romantically- 
situated  villa  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  hither  fatality  drove  Adrian 
LuttreU.  The  haughty  Scottish  chieftain  at  first  regarded  the  gallant 
Irish  gentlemen  with  sentiments  anything  but  akin  to  favourable ;  but 
by  degrees  the  frank,  fearless  bearinff,  the  open,  cheerful  hearty  and  the 
gentle  courtesy  of  the  Son  of  the  Shamrock,  completely  won  over  the 
warm  friendship  of  the  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  Lady  Stair,  too,  rdiaxed 
her  habitual  austerity,  and  Fort  Lilian  became  the  daily  centre  of 
Adrian's  movements.  To  no  one  would  the  old  baronet  take  more 
delight  in  narrating  the  ancient  legends  of  his  romantic  ^ens,  as  they 
cantered  quickly  over  the  grassy  downs.  Her  ladyship's  ponies  and 
equipage  were  not  considered  safe  for  the  day,  until  the  fiery  little  ani- 
mals underwent  the  censorship  of  Luttrell;  and  Mabel,  their  idol 
Mabel,  not  a  thought  of  their  hearts  concerning  her  that  was  not  eon* 
fided  to  him.  Time  wore  apace,  and  St.  Leonards  gave  place  to 
''  Stairloch."  They  parted  with  all  the  affection  of  parents  from  a  soi 
exacting  a  faithful  promise  that  he  would  visit  their  ViigHl^^n'\  home  j 
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speedily  as  circamstances  permitted.  Circomstances  did  not  permit 
tiiis  visit  to  take  place  for  a  space  of  years,  and  when  Adrian  fulfilled 
his  promise,  he  foand  his  old  friends  as  unchanged  as  of  yore.  But 
little  "  Mabel,"  the  child  of  St.  Leonards,  was  now  blooming  forth 
the  woman,  the  dangerously-lovely  woman  ;  and  soon,  fatally  soon, 
their  secret  was  mutually  revealed — they  lived  but  for  each  other. 

From  this  hour  Luttrell  became  a  changed  man ;  he  felt  he  had  com- 
mitted a  grievous  wrong,  and  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Sensitive  to  a  fault  in  honour  and  principle,  he  felt  that  he  had  won  the 
daughter's  heart  as  a  thief  would  steal  within  a  household.  Too  late, 
too  late — the  wild  happiness  of  loving  and  being  beloved  by  such  a 
being,  like  a  mountain-torrent,  swept  everything  before  it.  Too  late — 
alas !  too  late — he  discovered  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
her  in  whose  heart  he  Uved ;  and  too  late  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  Mabel  Stair  was  destined  by  her  parents  to  bear  a  titled 
name,  and  never  could  be  his.  Wrought  to  despair,  to  madness,  the 
impetuous  Irishman  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Archibald  Stair, 
and  demanded  the  hand  of  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  all  broad 
Scotland. 

The  stem  baronet  neither  raved  nor  swore,  but  for  one  half  hour  he 
spoke  bitter  words — cold,  blighting  words— piercing  the  soul  like  subtle 
poison.  Bis  language  was  neither  insulting  nor  dictatorial ;  but  it  was 
worse — ^it  was  the  cold,  calculating,  crushing  irony  that  paralyses  the 
heart  and  breaks  the  spirit — the  hard,  biting  truths,  which  the  brain 
almost  refuses  to  comprehend — the  rigid,  stony  indifference  to  mental 
misery,  plainly  implying  unuttered  contempt.  And  Adrian  left  him 
with  knitted  brow  and  sternly  compressed  lip,  but  the  tell-tale  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  indicated  the  dreadful  conflict  within  ;  he  moved 
warily,  and  glanced  suspiciously  from  side  to  side,  as  though  fearful  of 
encountering  some  horrid  phantom.  Once  or  twice  he  uttered  a  low, 
gasping  cry,  until  he  reached  the  broad  steps  of  the  terraced  frontage, 
when  bounding  recklessly  over  the  parapet,  he  disappeared  amid  the 
darkness.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  discovered  in  the  forest  of 
StaiTi  a  jabbering  maniac. 


PA&T  in* 

Many  seasons  had  rolled  over  my  head  since  Adrian  Luttrell  had  con- 
fided to  me  the  particulars  I  have  given  to  my  readers  in  my  second 
portion,  after  we  had  left  the  opera  on  the  night  of  my  never-to-be-for- 
gotten introduction  to  Mabel  Stair.  I  had  recently  arrived  in  Kings- 
town Harbour,  and  was  lounging  on  deck,  smoking  a  cigar,  when  a 
shore-boat  pulled  alongside,  and  who  should  present  himself  but  my 
friend  LnttreU.  Time  had  not  dealt  lightly  with  either  of  us,  but  he 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self ;  still  there  was  that  neatness 
of  attire,  that  courteous  bearing,  that  courtly  address,  which  always 
characterised  him.  Afler  our  greetings  had  subsided,  I  observed, 
with  real  concern,  many  little  points,  which  my  pleasure  at  again 
meeting  the  companion  of  some  of  my  happiest  days  prevented  me 
from  previously  noticing.    It  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  the  world 
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liad  gone  bard  with  poor  Adrian :  bj  d^jees  I  led  him  to  q>eak  of 
himself,  and  where  henail  bee^  since  last  w^  parted. 
.  *•  You  know  all  that  nas  overcast  my  life,  Harry!",  he  e^daimed. 
"  After  I  had  left  you  I  adopted  your  advice,  and  travelled.  Manj 
continental  cities  have  I  sojourned  in  since  that  period ;  and  having 
always  had  a  taste  for  the  Fme  Arjts,  t  devoted  myself  to  making  a  ool- 
(ection  of  paintings — a  devilish  expensive  pursuit  it  is,  too,  a3  I  have 
found  to  my  cost.  On  my  return  to  Ireland,  1  discovered  that  my 
inrorthy  agent  had  grossly  mismanaged  my  little  property ;  it  was  in 
sad  confusion.  One  fine  morning  the  pews  reached  me  that  mj  geo- 
tjeman  bad  levanted,  and  that  I  was  a  beggar^     Oh !,  Harry»  bow  that 

Jord  racks  my  brain.  I  was  once  taunted  with  being  so,  and  the 
esiffnatiop  of  'adventurer'  appended  to  it;  but  no  matter,  he  that 
crushed  n^y  fondest  hopes  on  tnat  fatal  night  is  gone  to  his  last  account, 
lind  bas,  I  trust,  been  forgiven  as  heartily. as  I  have  forgiven  himu  I 
found  nijself,  as  1  said,  a  '  beggar '  in  every  sense  of  the  word — ^without 
money,  without  interest,  I  may  say  without  a  friend  I" 

*'  Hold,  Adrian !"  1  exclaimed,  "  as  long  as  there  is  a  little  ship 
called  the  '  Juanita '  afloat,  you  know  where  to  find  one !" 

"Thanks,  my  dear  lad ;  I  might  have  expected  as  much  from  yoor 
good  beart.  But  to  proceed :  my  picture^  stood  me  in  good  need*  and 
what  had  been  a  pleasure  and  a  solage  to  my  weary  spirit  in  collectifig^ 
now  proved  my  support.  Th^y  are  all  by  this  time  scattered  to  the 
winds,  all  save  one — it  is  my  Jast  stake  !** 

"  By  the  god  of  War,  Adrian,  it  is  very  odd ;  bu.t  I  have,  an  en- 
graving here,  which  you  must  accept,  for  the  title  of  it  savours  strangely 
of  your  last  observation !" 

I  proceeded  to  my  chart-locker,  and  took  from  it  a  steel-engrarin^ 
^hicn  I  had  purchased  at  an  old  picture-shop  in  London  for  a  few 
shillings.  .   . 

"  There  it  is,  I  exclaimed !'.'  tryine  to  cheer  him  up  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "You  will  have  two  last  stidces  now».and  as  many  beefsteaks 
as  you  like,  whenever  you  choose  to  sling  a  hammock  with  mel" 

His  eyes  appeared  to  start  from  their  sockets  as,  with  trembling  nands, 
he  spread  it  before  him ;  for  a  few  moments  he  seemed  to  breaUie  with 
difficulty,  and  at  last  exclaimed — 

"  Harry,  there  is  surely  some  fatality  about  tbisl  This  is  an 
engraving  of  my  fampus*  Hogarth'--*  .The  Lady's  Last  Stake.'  In 
heaven'^  name,  how  did  you  come  by  it  t" 

"As  I  told  you,  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  two  snillings,  in  an  old 
picture-shop  m  London." 

f  *  And  you  will  give  it  me  ?" 

"Certainly."  ..  .  , 

As  a  miser  closing  up  his  gold  did  he  fold  up  that  treasured  c^ngraving. 

"  At  last»  then»  perhaps  1"  he  cried,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  this  mystery 
wiU be  solved!" 

"  What  mystery,  Adrian  ?" 

"You  must  know,  Harry,"  he  replied,  "  thi^  the  authenticity  of  my 
picture,  which  I  value  at  8O0  guineas,  is  disputed  I" 

"  Indeed !  and  by  whom  ?" 

"  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  my  all;  and  as  such,  is  of  no  mean  conaeq^uence 
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to  me.    The  sum  appears  paltry,  yet  will  serve  to  eke  out  my  few  years 

here ;  but  I  am  forgetting.    The  Earl  of has  a  counterpart,  which 

he  states  is  the  original,  and  was  painted  for  his  ancestor  by  Hogarth, 
in  acknowledgment  for  favours  received.  That  Hogarth  painted  a  por- 
trait for  his  ancestor  is  well  known ;  and  the  '  Gate  of  Calais,'  with  the 
*  Harlot's  Progress,'  make  up  the  four  *  Hogarths '  which  are  stated  to 
have  come  from  the  easel  of  the  renowned  artist  into  his  collection.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  then,  that  it  just  seems  to  be  fate  that  has  thrown 
this  engraving  into  your  hands,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  authenticity." 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  ensuing  day,   Adrian  Luttrell  and  myself, 

with  our  precious  engraving,  took  our  way  to House.     We  were 

received  with  courteous  attention ;  but  the  polite  attendant  little  knew 
the  anxious  hearts  that  beat  beneath  our  jackets,  as  we  asked  to  be 
shown  Hogarth's  paintings,  particularly  that  of  ''The  Lady's  Last 
Stake."  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  this  fine  painting,  may 
desire  to  know  the  subject  thereof.  A  lady  and  a  cav^ier  have  been 
engaged,  as  the  clock  informs  us,  until  close  to  ifour  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  not  very  reputable  amusement  of  gambling ;  she  has 
lost  everything,  money,  watch,  necklace,  bracelets,  jewels — all  are  ffoae 
into  the  possession  of  the  relentless  cavaUer.  The  cards  are  dashed  on 
the  floor,  on  which  also  lies  a  letter ;  Don  Juan  has  risen  to  depart,  and 
the  pouting  gamestress  seems  in  despair  at  the  extent  of  her  losses.  But 
there  is  one  stake  lefl — the  brighest  jewel  of  ail ;  and  the  audacious 
roui  stakes  the  sparkling;  baubles  in  his  hat  against  the  virtue  of  his 
victim.  The  tale  is  told  as  none  but  Hogarth  could  tell  it,  as  none 
save  Hogarth  could  conceive.  One  feels  a  sudden  impulse  to  seize  the 
villain  by  the  neck,  and  inflict  upon  him  merited  chastisement. 

Stealthily  we  got  out  our  engraving,  and  line  for  line  compared  it — it 
was  true  to  the  shadow  of  a  hair ;  not  a  single  stroke  of  figure,  light  or 
shade,  difiered ;  and  I  felt  a  sad,  sickening  sensation,  as  Adrian's  pale 
and  anxious  face  met  my  gaze  of  inquiry.  He  shook  his  head  with  an 
expression  of  blank  despair.  I  had  not  yet  seen  his  painting,  but  it  was 
to  be  on  board  at  our  return. 

After  we  had  dined,  the  eventful  examination  was  proposed.  In  a 
beautiful  mahogany  case,  jealously  screened  from  mortal  eye,  lay  the 
cause  of  our  anxiety.  On  removing  the  cover,  there  was  the  identical 
picture,  the  same  in  every  respect ;  but  of  the  two,  a  more  exquisitely  exe- 
cuted gem  of  art.  Again  our  engniving  was  brought  into  requisition, 
and  never  did  canvas  and  paper  undergo  such  a  searching  investigation. 
I  felt  of  the  two  more  interested ;  I  was  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  intense 
excitement,  and  as  inch  after  inch  was  compared  and  found  identical, 
I  found  a  great  weight  removed  from  my  mind — I  began  to  breathe 
freer,  and  I  could  see  the  quiet  gleam  of  joy  that  Ughted  up  poor 
Adrian's  eye,  as  we  simultaneously  exclaimed,  "  We  must  be  right  I 

Suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  letter  represented  in  the  painting  as 
lying  open  on  the  floor  ;  I  wish  now  from  my  heart  I  had  never  seen  it. 
Taking  the  engraving  in  my  hand,  I  remarked,  that  there  was  a  date  at 
the  heading  of  the  letter  in  the  painting,  I  examined  the  engraving — 
there  was  not  any  date  there  I  Could  my  eyes  deceive  me?  1  called  in 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass — ay,  there  the  date  stood  out  plainly 
enough,  too  plainly ;  there^  indee(^  were  the  figures,  infinitely  small  in 
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size,  yet  large  enoogh  to  blast  the  last  hope  of  a  proud,  broken,  forlorn 
heart ;  there  they  stood  out  like  figures  of  fate — ITSO^-^xaclly  sixteen 
years  after  Hogarth  had  died. 


PART  IV. 

**A  LBTTERi  please,  sir,  marked  Mmmediate,'  and  the  waterman  says 
he  was  directed  to  have  an  answer !" 

I  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  and  my  worst  fears  were  realised.  Making 
a  hasty  toilette,  I  was  quickly  on  shore,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
old  waterman,  I  found  the  humble  dwelling  of  Adrian  LuttrelL  There, 
stretched  on  four  miserable  chairs,  lay  the  once  brilliant  cayalier,  the 
victim  of  bliffhted  love,  of  cold,  calculating  ambition.  And  there,  kneel- 
ing by  his  side,  her  hands  clasped  in  his,  her  head  pillowed  on  his  breast, 
was  the  constant,  hiffh-minded,  noble  Mabel  Stair.  Now  her  opm  mis- 
tress, she  had  sought  out  her  **  Last  Stake,''  and  to  offer  him  name, 
fame,  and  fortune,  had  travelled  unceasingly,  and  from  afar. 

1  must  now  draw  the  curtain.  What  his  high  sense  of  honour  pre- 
vented him  from  seeking  whibt  life  and  hope  remained,  the  faithful 
heart  of  his  first  aud  only  love  came  to  offer  him  in  his  extremity,  but 
too  late.    The  burning  tears  coursed  silently  down  my  cheeks,  as   I 

rrused  the  last  cha{)ter  of  a  chequered  life ;  ma  short  twenty  minutes, 
supported  a  fainting  form  to  the  carriage  which  awaited  her,  and 
returned  idone  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead  I 

Let  any  of  my  readers  who  may  chance  to  visit  the  collection  amongst 
whid)  hangs  this  famous  '<  Hogarth,"  remember  my  Uttle  yam  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  names,  it  is  an  **  ower "  true  tale. 
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COURAGE  FOR  LIFE* 

Look  at  life  bniTely  !-~shrink  not  in  fear» 
Tho'  lon^  be  the  path,  and  forlorn  and  drear ; 
Tho'  vanished  for  ever  the  wild,  gladdening  dreama 
That  brightened  thy  path,  like  the  young  morn*8  beams. 
Thank  God  for  the  suDshine — ^look  bravely  at  life. 
With  new  strength  in  thy  soul  for  its  sadness  and  strife ; 
Sadness  that  may  but  depart  with  thy  breath- 
Strife  that  scarcely  may  cease  until  death. 
Still  look  at  life  bravely  I — shrink  not  in  fear. 
Each  hour  that  flies  bringeth  evening  near. 

Look  at  life  bravely  I«— turn  not  away ; 
Bear  it  thou  canst,  if  thou  look  up  and  pray ; 
Nerve  thy  weak  soul  for  strong  sorrow  and  pain» 
Bearing  in  silence,  new  strength  thou  shalt  gain. 
Murmur  not — murmuring  addeth  to  grief— 
Chafe  not  at  fate,  it  will  bring  no  relief; 
Wish  not  the  past,  with  its  joys,  might  return, 
Tho*  deep  in  thy  soul  their  memories  burn. 
Look  bravely  at  life !— set  thy  face  to  it  now. 
With  strong,  faithful  spirit,  with  calm,  cheerful  brow. 

Look  at  life  bravely  !— look  at  it  with  hope. 
Trusting  in  GU>d,  with  the  worst  thou  ma/st  cope : 
It  is  not  all  darkness,  unvarying  sorrow — 
Where  are  shadows  to-day,  mav  be  sunshine  to-morrow ; 
On  the  dark  cloud  of  sadness  itope's  rainbow  shines  fair, 
Look  upward,  be  trustful,  and  never  despair. 
Waste  not  thy  life — know  that  work  is  a  boon- 
Work  steadily,  faithfully — ^rest  cometh  soon ; 
And  look  at  life  bravely,  be  steadfast  and  true- 
Time  passes  swiftly  with  heaven  in  view. 


X. 
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ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ETHICS  AND  LAW. 

What  is  law  ?  Is  it  a  mere  embodiment  of  the  will  of  a  gOTernment, 
arbitrarily  imposed,  and  sustained  by  force  ?  Is  it  the  shifting  reflexion 
of  public  opinion,  cast  into  rules,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleasure? 
Are  its  depositaries,  codes,  statutes,  edicts,  reports,  mere  chaotic  ex- 
pressions of  supreme  power;  are  its  instruments,  tribunals,  magis- 
tracies, and  judicatures,  mere  agencies  of  authority  ?  Or,  has  law  really 
any  relation  to,  or  deviation  from,  these  ethical  truths  whose  voice  is 
the  harmony  of  the  moral  world  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  "  law  within 
that  law,"  which,  in  every  state,  marks  out  those  rights  and  duties,  a 
comprehension  of  which  is  the  lawyer's  business  ?  In  this  age  of  legal 
education,  we  may  fitly  inouire  shortly,  whether  municipal  law  has  any 
original,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  it. 

We  venture  to  think,  that  if  we  define  law  in  the  abstract,  as  '*  an 
ordinance  of  understanding,"  we  shall  include  in  this  definition  the 
principal  conceptions  of  it.  Now,  this  definition  implies  two  things — 
an  intelligent  ruler,  and  a  rule  of  action.  Action,  however,  presupposes 
some  subject ;  and  hence,  in  its  highest  sense,  and  apphed  to  its  most 
extensive  subject-matter,  law  signifies  the  rule  of  action  impressed  by 
the  Creator  upon  the  Universe,  by  which  it  was  from  the  first  called 
into  being,  and  ever  since,  in  all  its  manifold  relations,  has  been  kept  in 
order.  The  universe,  however,  for  this  purpose,  has  weH  been  divided 
into  natural  and  voluntary  agents — the  former  meaning  these  creations 
which  fulfil  their  operations  necessarily,  and  the  latter  those  which,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  work  by  their  own  will ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
true  idea  of  law  in  general,  namely,  "  That  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  nature  and  to  man."  The  knowledge  of  the  one 
implies  a  perception  of  the  entire  constitution  of  natural  things,  from 
what  elements  it  is  formed  in  all  its  parts,  by  what  process  it  is  carried 
on  in  all  its  operations,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  being  and 
continuance.  The  knowledge  of  the  other  requires  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  human  action,  into  its  true  end  and  fitting  object,  and  into 
the  requisites  for  its  development  and  completion.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  a  perfect  comprehension  of  these  things  is  not  attainable 
by  a  finite  intelligence  ;  that  many  of  the  rules  which  direct  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man  will  always  remain  unknown,  and  that  of  the 
reason  of  them  we  are  generally  ignorant ;  but  wherever  groups  of  these 
rules,  associated  by  the  common  character  of  their  subject,  have  been 
discovered,  expounded,  and  reduced  into  a  system,  there  we  sa^  we  are 
masters  of  a  science.  Law,  in  general,  thus  comprises  science  m  all  its 
branches. 

But  though  our  understandings  are  too  weak  to  grasp  the  enture 
scheme  of  the  operations  of  natural  and  of  voluntary  agents,  and.  at 
best,  can  catch  but  glimpses  of  '*  that  mighty  maze  though  not  without 
a  plan,"  we  can  sufficiently  discern  their  general  object  and  purpose. 
Reason  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  what  is  created  and  set  in  motion 
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b^  Infinite  Wisdom,  can  have  good  for  its  only  object,  and  Bevelation 
expressly  confirms  the  conclasion.  But  bere  we  must  nbticcf  an  cssen^ 
tial  distinction  between  natural  and  voluntary  agents:  fbr  while  "we 
doubt  not  that  the  works  of  nature,  necessarily  obedient  to  the  impulse 
which  animates  and  regulates  their  operation,  are  all  directed  to  good 
absolutely,  man,  who  is  free,  while  in  liis  every  thought,  purpose,  and 
action,  he  proceeds  to  some  fancied  good,  has  ndt  any  certain  tendency 
to  actual  and  perfect  good,  however  we  may  feel  that  such  should  be 
his  course  of  conduct.  Why  this  is  so — why  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world  man  is  not  made  the  passive  doer  of  perfect  good— and  why,  in 
this  life,  he  is  permitted  to  be  lured  into  the  course  of  evil  "by  the 
counterfeit  of  good,  we  need  not  here  inquire,  and,  perhaps,  is  beyond 
our  inquiry.  But  from  this  difference  in  the  conduct  of  naturid  and  of 
voluntary  agents,  it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  guides 
the  former,  cannot  be  of  such  practical  importance  as  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  directs  the  latter.  The  one,  with  all  nature  for  its  subject, 
unfolds  to  our  eyes  parts  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  the  working 
of  causation  reducing  all  phenomena  to  method  and  order,  the  harmony 
of  systems  linked  to  systems,  distinct,  and  yet  each  running  into  the 
other,  and  that  which,  not  inaptly,  has  been  termed  the  **  concordant 
discord"  of  creation.  The  other,  confined  to  the  consideration  of  man, 
teaches  us  the  steps  and  processes  by  means  of  which,  in  life,  we  can 
so  rule  our  conduct  as  to  secure  the  chief  good — happiness.  Leaving, 
then,  the  contemplation  of  natural  law  as  foreign  to  our  subject,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  law  in  general,  let  us  briefly  consider  moral 
law,  or  that  rule  of  action  by  which  voluntary  agents  attain  the  chief 
good — happiness.  For,  we  think,  we  shall  see  that  this  law  is  the 
original  and  justification  of  all  human  law,  and,  in  the  poet's  words,  is 
the  "  spirit  which  feeds  from  within,  and  the  mind  which  moves,**  that 
far-spreading  mass  of  rules  of  action. 

Au  human  action  is  towards  something  desirable,  that  is,  something 
that,  at  the  time,  appears  good  to  the  agent.  Action  towards  evil,  de^ 
liberately  ascertained  to  be  evil,  and  without  any  supposed  good  to 
counterpoise  or  neutralise  it,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man.  The 
exclamation,  ••  Evil  be  then  my  good,  my  port,  and  haven  of  repose,** 
put  by  MOton  into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  finds  no  echo  in  the  human 
heart.  Not  indeed  that  good,  as  such,  is  necessarily  sought,  or  evil,  as 
such,  necessarily  shunned  by  human  action,  for  then  the  world  would 
not  present  its  actual  appearance  of  perversity,  error,  and  degradation ; 
but,  that  our  course  of  conduct,  while  often,  nay  generally,  wandering 
away  from  positive  good,  has  even  an  imaginary  good  for  its  object. 
"There  is,*^8ays  Hooker,  "in  the  will  of  man,  naturally,  that  freedom 
whereby  it  is  apt  to  take  or  refuse  any  particular  object  whatsoever 
being  presented  to  it.  Whereupon  it  followeth  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular object  so  good,  but  it  may  have  the  show  of  some  difficulty,  or 
unpleasant  quality  annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof  the  will  may  shrink 
and  decline  it ;  contrariwise  (for  so  things  are  blended)  there  is  no  par- 
ticular evil  which  hath  not  some  appearance  of  goodness  wherebjr  to 
insinuate  itself.  For  evil,  as  evil,  cannot  be  desired ;  if  that  be  desired 
whicii  is  evil,  the  cause  is,  the  goodness  which  is,  or  which  seemeth  to 
be^  joined  with  it**  And  again,  "  Nor  let  any  man  think  that  this  doth 
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make  anything  for  the  jast  excuse  of  iniquibr.  For  there  was  more  stn 
committed,  wherein  a  less  good  was  not  pre^rred  beyond  a  greater,  and 
that  wilfully,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  singul<ur  disgrace  of 
nature,  and  the  ntter  disturbance  of  that  Divine  order,  whereby  the 
pre-eminence  of  chiefest  acceptation  is  by  the  best  things  worthily  chal- 
lenged.*' And  very  similar  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  "Nicho- 
machean  Ethics :" — "  Every  art,  every  line  of  mstmction,  every  act,  and 
every  purpose,  has  some  good  for  its  object."  We  know  too  the  pro- 
verbs, "That  Providence  deranges  the  man  whom  he  means  to  destroy," 
and  that  "  Evil  appears  good  to  him  whose  mind  Grod  gives  over  to  rain  ;* 
and  these  assert  that  the  end  of  action  is  that  imagined  good  into 
which,  by  moral  delusion,  evil  has  been  converted.  It  may,  therefore;, 
we  think,  be  assumed  that  conceived  good  is  the  end  of  all  human,  that 
is,  all  mental  and  moral,  action  ;  that  although  real  good  is  rarely,  such 
is  our  perversity,  our  object,  yet  that  we  never  act,  or  form  a  purpose, 
without  some  fancied  good  in  view  ;  and  therefore  that  evil,  considered 
as  such,  and  without  any  overpoise  of  imagined  good,  is  not  within  the 
range  of  human  objects. 

The  end,  then,  of  all  human  actions,  on  every  possible  occasion,  is 
conceived  good;  but  the  different  ends  of  human  action  are,  for  the 
most  part,  referrible  to  some  ulterior  end,  and  therefore,  compared  with 
it,  are  merely  means.  Thus  we  build  a  house  for  comfort,  we  bay  a 
picture  for  pleasure,  we  become  subjects  of  a  state  for  security,  we 
master  a  science  for  instruction  ;  but  all  these  ends  are  pursued  for  one 
greater  and  more  complete.  This  end,  then,  must  be  that  which  in- 
chides  in  itself  all  other  ends,  and  to  which  they  all  converge  and  direct 
themselves.  Now,  though  men,  in  all  the  variety  of  occasions  of  action, 
show  a  very  different  preference  for  subordinate  ends,  they  all  a^ee 
that  this  final  end  is  happiness.  This,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  is 
the  sum  of  our  desires  and  aspirations,  to  attain  which  all  human  action 
is  directed,  and  to  which  all  arts,  sciences,  govemment«,  institutions, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  mental  and  moral  action,  mediately  or  immediately, 
are  bent  and  turned.  But  as  each  particular  end  of  human  action  is 
conceived  good  to  the  agent,  and  the  final  end  comprises  in  itself  all 
the  subordinate  ends,  it  follows  that  happiness  is  the  greatest  good  of 
which  man  can  have  a  conception.  What,  then,  is  happiness  ?  We 
feel  that  it  is  not  to  be  placed  in  pleasure,  for  this  is  transient  and  short- 
lived, and  is  so  mingled  with  pain,  that  we  all  echo  the  poet's  mournful 
exclamation — "  That  something  bitter  springs  from  the  very  fountain 
of  joy."  We  feel  that  it  caimot  rest  in  reputation ;  since  this  would  be 
to  base  it  on  the  shifting  and  insecure  foundation  of  external  opinion, 
often  deluded,  rarely  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct  judgment,  and 
varying  according  to  the  natures  of  those  who  create  it.  We  cannot 
set  it  in  riches,  or  titles,  or  wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  power,  for  the 
possession  of  these  we  feel  to  be  that  of  means  only ;  and,  finally,  it  is 
not  repose,  since  this  implies  a  passive  suspense  of  our  faculties,  and  is 
rather  absence  of  evil  than  fruition  of  good  ;  or,  as  Aristotle  quaintly 
expresses  it,  "the  felicity  of  sleep." 

Tvvo  methods  of  reasoning  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  the  practice  of  moral  excellence,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
virtue.    The  first  draws  its  inference  from  a  contemphtion  of  man's 
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natare,  independently  of  external  objects ;  the  second,  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  natural  results,  in  life,  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Let  us  glance 
at  them  separately.  If  we  look  upon  man  as  a  creature  composed  of 
several  parts,  each  of  which  is  adapted  by  extraordinary  wisdom  to  fulfil 
its  proper  function,  we  cannot  doubt  that  man,  as  man,  and  as  a  whole 
in  himself,  is  constituted  to  perform  his  pecdiar  work.  Now,  as  the 
happiness  of  each  of  these  several  parts  consists  in  the  excellence  with 
wluch  it  completes  its  work — as,  for  instance,  the  eye  can  have  no 
greater  delight  than  perfect  vision ;  the  ear,  than  perfect  hearing ;  the 
limbs,  than  perfect  strength  and  activity  in  motion — so  the  happiness  of 
the  united  sum  of  them,  or  man  himself,  must  rest  in  the  excellence  of 
his  peculiar  action.  What,  then,  is  this  excellence  ?  Following  up  the 
argument  from  analogy,  as  with  regard  to  each  of  his  several  parts,  it 
is  working  according  to  its  true  nature,  so  with  respect  to  man,  it  is 
setting  his  conduct  in  harmony  with  his  real  being.  Now  let  us  see  if 
this  be  not  acting  virtuously.  In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others,  we 
term  vice  foolish  and  unnatural,  and  virtue  wise  and  befitting  man  ;  that 
is,  when  contemplating  the  play  of  human  nature  apart  from  ourselves, 
in  the  "  calm  and  serene  "  air  of  thoueht,  and  free  from  those  blinding 
influences  which  too  often  sway  ourselves,  we  at  once  perceive  what  is 
man's  natural  conduct.  So,  when  we  reflect  upon  any  past  evils  we 
have  done  ourselves,  when  the  impulse  of  temptation  has  spent  its  force, 
we  wonder  that  we  could  have  so  violated  our  true  nature,  we  feel  that 
then  we  were  degenerate  from  our  true  being.  So,  too,  even  in  the 
triumph  of -vice  we  are  sensible  that  virtue,  somehow  or  other,  ought  to 
be  our  habit  of  life  ;  that  there  is  something  unnatural  and  unbefitting 
in  vicious  conduct,  and  that  it  tends  to  destroy  our  real  nature.  For 
though,  unhappily,  we  are  often  so  false  to  ourselves  as  to  fall  off  into 
every  kind  of  error,  still  conscience  echoes  back  upon  us,  as  it  were, 
after  the  peculiar  occasion  for  delivering  its  voice  is  past.  These  con- 
siderations will  show  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  fulfilling  our  real 
nature,  which  we  have  seen  constitutes  happiness. 

No  speculation,  however,  on  this  subject  can  be  so  conclusive  as  the 
practical  test  It  is  idle  to  deny  the  essential,  and  as  it  were  the  natural, 
relation  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  misery  and  vice,  even  in  this  actual 
world.  But,  to  make  this  plainer,  let  us,  to  use  the  simile  of  Plato, 
'^  reading  in  the  large  type  those  characters  of  truth  which  we  cannot 
apprehend  in  the  small,"  contrast  what  would  necessarily  be  the  fate  of 
a  state  whose  citizens  were  completely  virtuous,  and  that  of  a  wholly 
vicious  political  society.  In  the  one,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  practice 
of  truth,  justice,  and  charity  would  be  the  only  rule  of  action  ;  in  the 
other,  that  of  falsehood,  iniquity,  and  malevolence.  From  the  unremit- 
ting and  perfect  exercise  of  virtue,  it  would  follow  that  all  these  crimes 
and  vices,  with  their  correlative  miseries,  which  appal  the  thinker,  and 
deface  actual  society,  would  necessarily  be  absent.  There  would  be  no 
conflict  of  factions,  with  its  concomitant  evils — the  sacrifice  of  the  public 
good  for  private  aggrandisement ;  the  check  upon  prosperity,  caused  by 
the  hostile  jealousy  of  parties ;  and  all  the  arts  and  vices  of  public  cor- 
ruption— since  the  universal  observance  of  justice  would  insure  the 
triumph  of  patriotism.  There  would  be  no  trace  of  that  social  struggle, 
always  raging,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  into  raini  between  the 
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owners  and  seekers  of  property,  since  perfect  charity  wonld  forbid  the 
existence  of  want,  ana  true  wisdom  would  provide  against  it,  Tbe 
savage  animosity  of  sect,  which,  in  different  forms,  has  embarrassed 
political  society,  and  which  is  the  more  dangerous  becanse  it  springs  in 
part  from  the  good  elements  of  our  nature,  would  be  unknown,  since 
there  would  be  necessarily  but  one  fait|i.  The  moral  law  would  be  the 
only  rule  of  action ;  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  need  of  its  im- 
perfect substitute,  municipal  law,  with  its  inherent  incapacity  to  fathom 
the  whole  truth,  with  its  necessarily  imperfect  general  niles,  and  neces- 
sarily inaccurate  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments^  and,  conse- 
quently, with  its  essential  commixture  of  evil  with  good. '  The  absence 
of  selfishness,  of  destructive  ambition,  of  social  hostility,  of  national 
crime,  and  of  moral  evil,  and  the  harmonious  concentration  of  its  ener- 
gies upon  public  and  private  duty,  would  make  such  a  community  so 
flourishing,  so  secure,  so  fuU  of  riches,  so  abundant  in  all  tbe  elements 
of  happiness,  that  probably  it  would  absorb  into  itself  many  nations. 
And  even  if  this  fair  and  complete  fabric  of  a  commonwealth  were  over- 
thrown by  some  shock  of  force  from  without,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  by  degrees  its  virtues  would  overcome  its  conquerors  ;  and  that,  far 
more  quickly  than  barbarous  ignorance  yields  to  civifized  intelligence, 
these  would  melt  into  the  perfect  society.  On  the  other  hand,  m  the 
completely  vicious  state,  there  could  be  no  fellowship  except  for  evil 
objects,  and  when  these  had  been  accomplished,  there  would  be  perpetual 
discord  about  their  results.  As  iniquity  would  be  the  rule  of  life,  uni- 
versal selfishness  and  deceit  would  characterise  all  dealings  between 
man  and  man,  and  society  would  jar  pitiably  in  all  its  relations.  Law 
would  be  a  hideous  caricature  of  justice,  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
securing  the  fruits  of  robbery  for  the  strong,  and  of  coercing  the  weak, 
and  throughout  supporting  wrong  against  right.  The  bonds  of  famOy 
and  of  friendship,  which  are  the  ultimate  ties  of  society,  would  not  exist, 
or,  if  for  an  instant  they  were  formed,  would  be  rudely  snapped  asunder 
by  fraud  and  crime.  There  could  be  no  public  virtue,  for  this  implies 
very  high  private  morality,  and  government  would  be  a  succession  of 
triumphant  tyrannies,  accompanied  by  every  example  of  fraud  and 
wrong.  To  use  the  language  of  Thucydides,  when  describing  a  state 
of  politics  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  such  a  state — "  Life  wodd  be  in 
utter  confusion  ;  and  the  evil  of  human  nature,  ever  prone  to  do  wrong 
against  law,  would  conquer  all  law,  and  would  rejoice  in  displaying  it- 
self uncontrollable,  superior  to  justice,  hostile  to  all  degrees."  Such  a 
state,  indeed,  from  its  inherent  evils,  could  hardly  be  formed,  and  would 
speedily  decay ;  but  during  its  existence  would,  we  have  seen,  be  a  mere 
receptacle  of  misery. 

In  actual  life,  this  essential  relation  between  happiness  and  virtue, 
and  misery  and  vice,  is  not  so  apparent ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
subjects  of  observation  are  necessarily  few,  since  the  real  life  and  the 
real  fate  of  any  man,  or  societies  of  men,  are  seldom  exposed,  in  all 
their  fulness,  to  our  eyes.  And,  again,  the  conduct  of  most  men  is 
so  intermingled  with  good  and  evil,  is  such  a  chaos  of  mixed  motives 
and  actions,  that  it  is  not  often  possible  to  adjust  this  sequence.  And, 
lastly.  Providence,  who  has  made  our  lives  here  a  state  of  trial, 
frequently  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  permits  the  vidoos  and  the 
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cruDinal  to  enjoy  external  blessings,  conducive  to  happiness,  and  fre- 
quently deprives  tbe  virtuous  of  them,  thereby  seeming  to  interrupt 
this  natural  connexion.  *  In  this  state  of  things,  which,  morally  as  well 
as  materially,  has  been  "turned  askance,"  as  Milton  portrays  it, 
from  its  perfect  order,  we  see  such  apparent  exceptions  to  the  moral 
law  we  have  stated,  that  some,  perhaps,  doubt  its  existence.  But  let 
us  consider  whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  its  presence  and  operation, 
even  amidst  the  disturbing  jar  and  fret  of  the  world.  If  we  abstract 
from  the  state  and  position  of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man  all 
accidental  and  merely  external  influences,  and  suppose  each  equally 
set  in  society,  and  equally  subject  to  scrutiny  and  remark,  the  balance 
of  happiness  would  altogether  incline  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
one  would  be  at  peace,  and  the  other  at  war  with  his  own  conscience — 
that  monarch  which,  however  often  dethroned,  visits  his  rebellious 
subjects  with  continual  chastisement.  The  one  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  all  he  ever  said  or  did  could  bear  the  fullest 
examination — the  other  would  have  to  bear  and  to  stifle  the  dread  of 
detection.  And  how  would  the  case  stand  with  regard  to  external 
advantages,  which,  doubtless,  ^contribute  to  happiness  ?  It  must  be 
conceded  that,  in  a  number  of  instances,  temporal  rewards,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  been  obtained  by  the  vicious  and  the 
criminal,  and  that  the  virtuous  and  upright  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
graced, and  very  often  neglected.  But  no  case,  we  think,  can  be 
shown  where  vice  or  crime,  as  such  and  in  themselves,  were  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  distinction,  or  where  virtue  and  goodness,  in  themselves, 
were  the  causes  of  the  degradation.  Robespierre  was  made  Dictator, 
not  because  he  guillotined  the  French  aristocracy,  but  because  he  was 
considered  incorruptible.  Aristides  was  banished,  not  because  he  was 
just,  but  because  his  justice  caused  a  transient  envy.  In  all  these 
cases,  which  appear  to  interrupt  the  natural  harmony  of  the  world,  the 
distinction  will  be  found  to  be  attributable  to  something  beside  vice, 
and  the  degradation  to  something  beside  virtue.  In  some  of  them 
this  seeming  contradiction  arises  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  cha- 
racter; in  some  from  the  triumph  of  mere  force;  in  others  from 
fear;  in  a  few  from  their  wilful  crime;  and  in  others  from 
some  prominent  virtue  or  virtuous  action  cancelling,  as  it  were,  the 
stain  of  vice  or  criminality.  On  the  other  hand,  virtue,  as  such, 
and  in  itself,  is  often  the  efficient  cause  of  external  advantages.  Place 
the  virtuous  man  in  any  circumstances  and  amidst  any  society,  and,  by 
degrees,  he  will,  by  his  virtues  alone,  insure  the  confidence  of  those 
around  him  —  the  first  great  element  of  success.  And  the  general 
respect  which  every  one  gives  to  the  good  for  their  goodness,  whether 
allied  or  not  with  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  station,  is,  in  itself,  a 
great  advantage.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indignation  displayed 
at  the  occasional  eminence  of  the  unworthy,  because  of  their  unworthi- 
ness,  is  a  great  check  and  discouragement.  So  that,  even  as  regards 
external  blessings,  vice  appears  to  possess  them  by  accident  only,  and 
without  any  title,  whereas  they  belong  to  virtue  as  of  right.  Thus, 
viewing  its  operations,  even  in  this  life,  where,  against  many  foes, 
and  amidst  much  disorder,  it  indicates  the  existence  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment, let  us  conclude  confidently,  that  the  true  rule  of  human  action 
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is  to  act  virtuously ;  and  that,  if  happiness  is  the  end,  Tirtue  b  the 
means.  And  so,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Plato^  *'  We  shall  lead  our 
Uvea  well,  and  shall  not  stain  our  souls,  and  happily  shall  cross  the 
waters  of  oblivion." 

But  if  it  be  the  moral  law,  that  we  must  act  virtuously  to  secure  the 
chief  good,  happiness,  we  must  inquire  in  what  virtuous  action  oonuats; 
for  the  occasions  of  human  action  are  innumerable,  and  how  are  we  to 
ascertain  whether  iany  particular  act,  in  any  particular  instance,  bears 
the  character  of  virtue  ?  Now  it  has  been  proved,  and,  we  think, 
beyond  contradiction,  that  as  we  have  a  physical  sense,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  pronounces  at  once  whether  a  subject  of  taste  is  pleasant 
or  not  so,  so  we  have  a  mental  sense,  which,  in  its  normal  condition, 
declares  any  subject  of  action  to  be  good  or  eviL  For  any  grown-up 
ordinary  man,  in  any  part  of  the  word — and  this,  surely,  is  the  ^r 
test — would  we  apprehend,  admit,  as  an  abstract  question,  that  for 
one  person,  without  any  motive,  to  kill  another  is  evil ;  and  that  for  a 
person,  though  without  any  advantage,  to  save  another,  is  good.  But 
as  the  physical  sense  may  be  degraded,  and  that  in  every  degree,  from 
complete  perversion  to  the  slightest  obtuseness,  so  it  is  with  the  mental 
sense,  of  which  we  only  assert,  that  it  has  a  natural  power  to  discern 
good  and  evil.  And  again,  as  we  have  a  natural  instinct  to  shun  any 
danger  which  we  see  before  us,  so  we  have  a  mental  instinct  to  perceive 
that  which  is  injurious  to  us.  For  we  apprehend  that  any  man,  in  any 
nation,  even  if  certain  of  escaping  punishment,  would  prefer  to  accom- 
plish any  given  object  bv  honesty  rather  than  by  dishonesty,  and  this 
because  he  feels  that  dishonesty  may  injure  him.  And  as  in  judging 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  we  are  able  to  see  what  is  or  is  not  ror  their 
benefit,  we  may  be  assured  we  are  equally  so  with  regard  to  ourselves, 
were  it  not  for  temptation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  this 
instinct  prevails  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  frequently  see  it  overborne  in 
men  rushing  to  their  own  destruction  ;  all  we  contend  for  is,  its  natural 
existence.  This  sense,  then,  and  this  instinct,  we  may  call  conscience 
and  true  self-love — which  discern  and  declare,  on  every  occasion,  the 
proper,  that  is  the  virtuous,  line  of  conduct  Their  mandate^  indeed, 
is  often  disobeyed — its  voice  is  often  lost  in  the  pleadings  of  tempta- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  given,  and,  if  followed,  will  produce  virtuous 
actions.  And  hence  the  moral  law  resolves  itself  into  this : — ^That 
man,  on  all  occasions,  should  obey  the  commands  of  conscience  and  of 
true  self-love,  by  means  of  which  he  will  act  virtuously,  and  obtain  the 
chief  good — happiness. 

This  great  law  contains  in  itself,  and  reveals  all  those  social  rights 
and  duties  which,  on  every  occasion,  man  should  assert  and  obey ;  and 
the  observance  of  which  would  always  set  his  actions,  through  all  its  ends, 
in  harmony  with,  and  directed  towards,  the  one  great  end — happiness. 
The  precepts,  that  we  should  be  true  in  our  actions,  just  in  our  con- 
duct, charitable  in  our  behaviour,  and  temperate  incur  lives,  are  simple 
injunctions  of  conscience  and  of  true  self-love,  in  particular  instances  of 
conduct — echoes,  as  it  were,  from  those  voices  winch  should  be  the  law- 
givers of  mankind.  It  is  this  law  which  dictates  that  natural  jostiee 
which  man,  as  Aristotle  observes,  *'  perceives  by  a  kind  of  divinatioD,'' 
and  which  is  not  for  yesterday,  or  to-day,  but  for  ever  >  it  is  this  laW| 
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ihroQgli  all  the  countless  series  of  human  actions  forbidding  wrong 
and  commanding  rights  whose  yoice  has  gone  through  all  lands,  and 
whose  sound  through  all  the  world.  And  it  is  obedience  to  this  law, 
illustrated  in  all  the  infinite  occasions  of  practice,  to  which  we  owe 
whatever  happiness  exists  in  society.  It  is  obedience  to  this  law 
which  triumphs  over  force  and  violence,  even  when  let  loose,  and  which 
gives  a  right  to  the  conquered,  and  prescribes  a  duty  to  the  conqueror. 
It  is  deference  to  this  law  which  establishes  confidence  and  fellowship 
between  races  which  have  no  other  bond  of  union — between  the  tribes 
of  the  desert  and  the  civilised  dwellers  in  cities.  It  is  deference  to 
this  law  which  keeps  in  harmony  the  elements  of  every  nation,  which 
is  the  parent  of  national  virtue,  and  the  source  of  national  peace.  Of 
this  law,  the  ultimate  standard  of  all  law,  we  may  exclaim  with  the 
poet,  **  That  God  is  great  in  it,  and  groweth  not  old."  Were  it  to 
govern  the  world  wholly,  as  it  does  in  part,  it  would  establish  every- 
where universal  happiness. 

From  the  moral  law,  in  very  different  degrees  of  purity,  with  more 
or  less  commixture  of  evil,  and  attended,  so  to  speak,  with  very  dissi- 
milar accidents,  is  derived  human  law,  or  that  rule  of  action  set  up  by 
mankind  for  themselves  to  obey.  It  is  obvious  that  society  is  the  na- 
tural and  the  necessary  state  of  man.  In  a  perfect  state,  his  action 
could  not  develop  itself  into  complete  virtue,  unless  he  were  in  fellowship 
with  his  kind ;  in  his  actual  state,  neither  his  good  principles  nor  his 
evil  passions  could  have  scope  and  play  in  a  solitary  existence ;  and, 
besiaes,  all  his  physical  wants  and  instincts  force  him,  as  it  were,  into 
associations.  Society,  then,  is  as  much  a  part  of  that  natural  state  of 
things  called  the  world,  as  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  earth  we  tread 
upon,  and  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  without  a  curious  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  its  creation.  And,  actually,  society  all  over  the  world  em- 
bodies itself  everywhere  in  the  form  of  distinct  communities,  each  of 
which  is  more  or  less  different  from  the  other,  and  identical  within  its 
own  limits*  And  each  of  these  communities  is  independent  of  the 
other ;  but  within  itself  is  composed  of  a  body  that  governs,  and 
one  that  is  governed.  Hence  is  formed  political  society,  in  all  its  vast 
variety  of  nations  of  hunters,  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  mixed 
classes.  And  from  this  state  is  evolved  £^  two-fold  kind  of  action — that 
of  sovereign  states  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  of  each  in- 
dependent state  within  its  own  members.  We  do  not  pause  to  inquire 
by  what  secondary  causes  this  arrangement  of  mankind,  and  this  de- 
velopment of  human  action,  were  effected ;  how  the  family  grew  into 
the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  the  nation ;  how  from  the  rude  elements  of 
barbarous  communities  were  gradually  composed  civilized  states, 
with  their  intricate  subordination  of  classes  ana  orders  ;  by  what  ac- 
cidents national  boundaries  were  marked  out,  sovereignty  was  ac- 
quired, and  subjection  was  assured— for  all  this  is  foreign  to  our  subject 
iut  let  us  examine  the  method  of  this  action,  whose  rule  is  human 
law. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moral  law,  inculcating  right,  ought  to  be  the 
rule  of  all  human  action,  since  it  guides  it,  through  aU  its  objects,  to  the 
chief  good — happiness*  We  have  seen,  however,  that  man  obeys  it  more 
or  less  perfectly ;  sometimes  acting  according  to  it  —  sometimes  in  the 
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pursuit  of  evil,  in  the  mask  of  good,  transgressing  it ;  and  thus  the 
actual  law  of  an  individuaU  which  he  makes  his  rule  of  action,  Taries 
more  or  less  from  the  moral  law.  So  is  it  with  the  law  of  social  action. 
In  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  within  themselves,  states 
sometimes  disobey,  sometimes  regard,  the  moral  law.  And  thus  their 
rule  of  action,  which  falls  into  two  great  diyisions — namelj,  interna^- 
tional  law,  or  that  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  states  to  each  other, 
and  municipal  law,  or  that  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  each  state  to  its 
own  members  —  is  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  one  great  law 
which  should  rule  mankind.  But,  for  many  reasons,  right  prevails  far 
more  in  the  actual  law  of  society  than  in  the  rule  of  action  of  a  eiven 
individual.  The  law  of  an  individual,  in  conformity  with  which  he 
acts,  is  prescribed  for  himself  to  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  signally  liable 
to  the  influence  of  those  passions,  foUies,  and  caprices  which  blind  ns 
to  our  real  good.  But  the  law  of  society  is,  for  the  most  part, 
made  by  a  minority  for  others,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree free  from  those  evil  influences.  Again,  the  law  of  the  individual 
is  often  a  mere  hasty  rule,  adopted  upon  a  momentary  impulse,  and, 
therefore,  ill-considered,  and  often  foolish.  But  the  law  of  society  seeks 
to  lay  down  general  rules,  and  to  command  a  larse  assent,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  expect  obedience,  unless  more  or  less  mstinct  with  wisdom. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  many  cruel  and  absurd  laws  which  deface 
the  history  of  every  country,  we  may  be  assured  the  mass  of  laws  in 
any  given  system  is  on  the  side  of  the  moral  law.  For,  on  the  whol^ 
any  code  of  laws  whatever,  taken  altogether,  will  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  social  happiness,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
consequence  of  obeying  the  moral  law.  Were  it  otherwise — ^were  any 
code  of  laws  to  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  create  misery — it  would 
speedily  dissolve  and  fall  to  pieces  ;  and,  at  least,  we  may  feel  couTinced, 
that  the  mass  of  human  laws  existing  in  the  world,  however  faulty  and  im- 
perfect in  particulars,  is,  on  the  whole,  harmonious  with  the  moral  law. 
Here  and  there  a  code  may  show  symptoms  of  iniustice  and  folly  in 
parts,  though,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  it  may  contam  more  right  than 
wrong ;  here  and  there  force,  and  violence,  and  ignorance,  and  passion, 
may  obtain  for  bad  laws  a  casual  ascendancy  ;  but  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose the  entire  sum  of  human  rules  of  action  at  variance  with  the  order 
of  a  moral  governmnt,  to  assume  that  all  law  was  on  the  side  of  wrong. 
The  voice  of  man,  like  that  of  Antigen^,  would  cry  out  in  overwhelm- 
ing indignation,  were  the  ordinances  of  theur  rulers  steadily  in  contra- 
diction to  right. 

Human  law,  like  the  moral  law,  unfolds  itself  in  a  series  of  rights 
and  duties.  But  while  those  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  are  unchang- 
able,  and  eveiywhere  binding,  those  proscribed  by  human  law  are  on^ 
so  in  part,  and  partly  are  of  accidental  obligation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  ends  of  the  action  of  different  states  which  their  laws  deter- 
mine are  often  different  from  each  other,  and  more  or  less  divergent 
from  the  great  end — happiness.  Thus  glory  is  the  end  of  the  action  of 
one  state,  wealth  that  of  another,  peace  that  of  a  third,  commerce  that 
of  others,  real  happiness  that  of  very  few.  And  hence  their  systems  of 
law  are  more  or  less  dissimilar  from  each  other,  and  at  variance  with 
the  moral  law ;  and  consequently  the  rights  and  duUes.theyjprescribe 
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Are  more  or  less  unsanctioned  by  that  great  original.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  the  means  by  which  the  different  ends  of  social  action  are  attained, 
which,  of  course,  are  also  the  subject  of  law,  are  very  different,  and 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  one  true  end ;  and  hence  the  laws  which 
direct  them  are  more  or  less  harmonious  with  the  moral  law.  And 
lastly,  society  multiplies  and  diversifies  human  action  into  countless 
varying  forms,  mutually  dependent  in  innumerable  relations  ;  and  thus 
it  establishes,  in  different  states,  distinct  species  of  government,  and  a 
vast  subordination  of  classes,  and  fixes,  under  different  conditions,  the 
institution  of  property.  And  of  the  rules  which  harmonise  and  con- 
trol this  varying  and  multitudinous  action,  many  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  moral  law,  and  therefore  act  upon  a  very  different  authority.  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  a  subdivision  of  each  great  division  of  human  law-* 
namely,  that  body  of  rules  in  each  code  of  international  and  municipal 
law  which  establishes  rights  and  duties  directly  fixed  by  the  moral  law, 
and  that  which  sets  up  rights  and  duties  that  are  merely  expedient. 
Thus  the  right  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  personal  security,  and  the  con- 
sequent duty  of  the  State  which  captures  him  to  insure  it,  a  general 
rule  of  international  law,  is  based  directly  upon  the  moral  law.  Thus 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  possess  his  property  intact,  and  the  conse- 
quent duty  of  the  State  to  punish  theft,  is  directly  derived  from  the 
iuime  original.  But  the  rule  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  or 
that,  in  the  administration  of  assets,  debts  of  record  are  to  be  paid 
before  debts  by  simple  contract,  mark  out  rights  and  duties  that  cannot 
claim  an  equal  authority.  And  hence  every  system  of  human  law, 
while,  in  its  leading  rules,  generally  accordant  with  the  moral  law,  runs 
out  into  a  variety  and  complication  of  subordinate  rules,  which  are 
merely  of  accidental  obligation.  These  latter  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  have  no  greater  binding  force  than 
the  obedience  we  owe  to  it.  And  if,  upon  sufficient  evidence,  it  is  clear 
that  any  of  these  subordinate  rules  violates  the  moral  law,  it  is  our 
positive  duty  to  seek  its  abrogation. 

The  moral  law  and  human  law  assert  their  authority,  and  enforce 
obedience,  by  a  very  different  method.  The  one  adjusts  its  rewards  and 
penalties  by  a  self-acting  process,  with  an  equity  which  we  cannot 
doubt  to  be  unerring,  though  it  cannot  always  be  apprehended,  making 
its  subjects  the  ministers  of  their  own  happiness  and  misery.  And,  as 
Butler  observes,  this  mechanism  by  which  every  man  is  made  his  own 
rewarder  and  punisher,  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  svstem  of 
human  law.  The  other  operates  by  and  with  external  and  visible  agents, 
laying  down  certain  rules,  which  fix  and  define  certain  rights  and  du- 
ties, establishing  certain  tribunals  to  determine  their  observation  and 
infringement,  and  appointing  certain  recompenses  and  penalties,  as  they 
are  obeyed  and  disregarded.  In  the  case  of  international  law,  these 
rights  and  duties  are  contained  in  the  mass  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, and  of  treaties  ;  these  tribunals  consist  of  conferences  and  con- 
gresses between  the  representatives  of  sovereign  states  ;  and  these  re- 
wards and  penalties  are  to  be  found  in  the  good  offices  of  peace,  and 
the  mutual  injuries  of  war.  In  the  case  of  municipal  law,  these  rights 
and  duties  are  comprised  in  the  actual  code  of  every  distinct  nation ; 
these  tribunids  are  the  estabUshed  courts  of  justice  in  each  qountry  ; 
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and  these  rewards  and  penalties  are  the  benefits  and  losses,  personal 
and  pecuniary,  to  which  they  who  obey  or  disobey  the  law  are  liable. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  human  law  is  busy  in  settling  scales 
of  penalties  for  its  infringement,  it  rarely  makes  a  measure  of  reward 
for  its  observation.  We  rarely  hear  of  sovereign  states  appointing  an 
interchange  of  benefits  as  the  express  recompense  of  international  good 
faith.  We  do  not  often  find  a  legislator  declaring  that  the  due  ob- 
servance of  any  particular  law,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in  general, 
sliall  entitle  the  subject  to  a  special  national  favour.  Human  law 
wisely  leaves  this  province  to  the  moral  law,  which,  with  a  power,  un- 
seen indeed,  but  irresistible,  secures,  upon  the  whole,  authority  for 
virtue. 

And  thus  the  mass  of  human  laws  in  the  world,  while  ultimately  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  source,  as  it  diffuses  itself  through,  and  incor- 
porates itself  with,  the  races  of  mankind,  breaks  out  into  a  strange 
multiplicity  of  forms.  But,  however  varied  and  conflicting  codes  of 
human  laws  may  be,  we  may  be  assured  that  they  return  at  last  to  the 
one  great  moral  law,  '*  Act  right,  and  be  happy."  It  has  passed,  we 
fear,  into  a  proverb,  that  the  practice  of  law,  as  a  profession,  tends  to 
narrow  the  understanding.  Many  have  asserted  that  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  character,  by  continually  setting  before  lawyers  an  im- 
perfect standard  of  action.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  be  assured  that  this 
tendency  will  best  be  counteracted  by  seeing  and  keeping  this  in  mind, 
that  the  actual  law,  of  which  lawyers  are  the  ministers,  is  an  offiwt  from 
the  perfect  law,  which  is  the  rule  of  life. 
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''Where  Camraj'B  uAen,  with  Terdant  link. 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Ojde." 


Some  twelve  miles  above  the  gnardian  ^'Cumrays/'  in  the  pretty  bay 
of  Ckrarocky  celebrated  as  the  rendezvous  of  all  yachtsmen  who  most 
the  Clyde  frequent,  commences  our  review  of  the  month  of  July. 
There  the  Clyde  Model  Yacht  Club  held  their  "tryst,"  on  the  25th  of 
June,  when,  for  the  first  prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  the  Fairy  Queen,  of 
8  tons,  James  Grant,  junior,  beat  the  Bella,  8  tons,  and  the  Armada, 
•  8  tons ;  the  Meander,  7  tons,  giving  up  the  race,  and  the  Maud,  8 
tons,  throwing  herself  out  by  fouling  the  flag-ship.  The  second  match 
was  for  a  piece  of  Silver  Plate,  value  £\2,  for  which  five  little  clippers 
came  to  the  buoys,  when  the  Wee  Pet,  6  tons,  John  Ferguson,  bore 
away  the  laurels  and  the  Salver,  defeating  the  Clutha,  Excelsior,  Leda, 
and  Pearl.  The  Wee  Pet  was  built  by  Morris  and  Arbuthnot  of 
Gla^w.  The  third  race  was  for  a  Silver  Claret  Jug,  value  £S,  when 
the  Lily,  of  3^  tons,  John  Ure,  obtained  the  privilege  of  christening 
the  Jug,  by  defeating  the  Mayflower,  Coquette,  and  Banshee.  That 
veteran  Clyde  yachtsman,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan  HUl,  is  the 
Commodore  of  this  spirited  little  Club,  and  long  may  his  broad  pendant 
wave  ere  it  sees  "  t'other  side  of  Jordan.** 

The  Pembroke  Dock  Royal  Regatta  took  place  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Queen's  Coronation,  and  the  holiday  enabled  manv  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  labour  to  enjoy  the  aquatic  festival.  The  sports  were 
opened  by  the  race  for  the  Prince  of  Wdes's  Cup,  value  Fifty  Guineas, 
for  ;^acht8  of  25  tons  and  upwards,  when  the  vigilant,  34  tons,  J.  C. 
Atkins,  Esq.,  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  defeated  the  Extravaganza,  48 
tons.  Sir  Percr^  Shelley,  by  a  close  shave  of  32  seconds ;  the  Glance, 
Major  Longfield,  also  engaged  in  the  contest,  took  the  ground,  through 
the  sharpness  of  her  pilot,  and  was  thrown  out.  For  the  Pembroke 
Bock  Cup,  the  Vesper,  15  tons,  George  Bevan,  Esq.,  Royal  Western 
Yacht  Club  of  Ireland,  had  a  walk  over,  as  the  Flirt,  of  19  tons,  Capt. 
H.  H.  O'Bryen,  took  the  ground  shortly  after  starting.  For  a  Cup  of 
iSlO,  the  Fairy,  of  9  tons,  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  defeated  the  Arrow,  10 
tons,  and  Imp,  10  tons. 
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On  the  6th  July,  the  Leyiathan  Club  held  their  second  match  on  the 
bosom  of  Old  Father  Thames,  when  the  Pearl,  21  tons  (Royal  Thames 
measurement),  the  Hon.  A.  Anneslej,  won  the  Silver  Gilt  Vase,  value 
£iOy  beating  the  Whisper,  21  tons,  Zuleika,  22  tons.  Oriole,  25  tons. 
Dart,  27  tons,  and  Silver  Star,  25  tons.  For  the  second  prize  —  a 
Silver  Gilt  Jug,  value  ^640— the  Vampire,  of  20  tons,  Mr.  C.  Wheeler, 
defeated  the  Midge,  of  13  tons;  and  for  the  prizes  of  j630  and  ^10, 
for  fourth-class  yachts  of  from  7  to  12  tons,  the  Emily,  of  8  tons,  Mr. 
R.  Hewitt,  and  the  Julia,  of  8  tons,  Mr.  P.  Turner,  defeated  the 
Undine,  of  8  tons,  and  the  Violet,  8  tons. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Yacht  Club  sailed  their  Challenge  Cap 
(Seventy  Guineas)  Match  on  the  8th  July,  when  the  Little  Mosquito, 
8  tons,  Mr.  Bulwer,  relieved  the  Club  of  its  responsibility  (having  won 
the  cup  the  previous  year),  defeaEing  the  Hawk,  4  tons,  the  Valentine, 
8  tons,  and  the  ftoven  7  tons ;  the  Ubdine,  6  t«ns,  and  Blue  Belle^  6 
tons,  were  entered,  but  did  noi  start. 

The  Tenby  Regatta  was  held  dn  the  30th  of  June,  when,  for  the  first 
prize  of  £70,  the  Amazon,  46  tons,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  defeated  the 
Extravagfinia,  49  tons,  and  Wildfife  sehoonef,  59  tons.  Thfe  btte^ 
res^el  was  iiground  on  the  shoal  ealled  the  White  Bank  fbr  some  time 
during  the  race,  and  the  Amazon  also  grazed  the  same  bank.  On  the 
second  day,  Friday,  the  8ud  July,  folr  a  Prize  of  j840,  the  Qlanoe,  ZS 
tons,  Major  Longndd,  defeated  the  Vigili^nt,  J.  C.  Atkins,  Esq. ;  the 
Blue  Belle,  8.  Padley,  Esq.,  and  the  Flirt,  Captain  O'B^yan. 

A  Prize  of  ^15  wa^  won  by  the  Flirt,  19^  tons,  Oiptain  O'BfyiB, 
beating  the  Imp,  10  tons,  W.  B.  Morrisson,  Esq. 

The  Birkenhead  Model  Tacht  Club  held  their  second  match  of  the 
season,  when  the  Meta,  7i  toils,  H.  St.  Clair  Byrne,  Esq.,  won  th^ 
cup,  beating  the  Charm,  7^  tons,  the  Snake,  7i  tons,  ana  the  May- 
flower, 7  tons. 


The  Regatta  of  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
July  t3th,  with  plenty  of  rain  and  wind.  The  Scottish  clipper 
Oitbona,  of  80  tons,  for  the  Eglintoh  Prize  of  £60,  defeated  the  re- 
nowned Mosquito,  and  the  not  less  celebrated  Wildfire ;  the  former 
by  some  seven  minutes,  the  latter  coming  in  with  loss  of  bowsprit  and 
head  gear. 

The  second  match  was  for  a  prize  of  ^5,  for  which  seven  yachts 
started.  The  Extravaganza,  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  and  the  Meteor, 
I).  0*Sullivan,  Esq.,  fouled  each  other  shortly  after  starting,  in  their 
endeavour  to  clear  a  merchant-ship  which  lav  in  thdr  headway.  Our 
old  friend  the  GUmce,  Major  Longfield,  led  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
a  merry  dance,  the  Amazon,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  dose  attendance, 
with  the  Vigilant,  J.  C.  Atkins,  Esq.,  hanging  on  to  the  Thames 
clipper.  At  leneth  the  Amazon  shook  off  her  vigilant  attendant,  and. 
on  rounding  the  buoy,  collared  the  Glance.  The  Dream,  M.  Hayes, 
here  began  to  overhaul  the  Vigilant,  but  carlying  away  her  bobsUy, 
retired  from  the  fray.    The  Glance,  mindful  of  former  triumphs  o'er 
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the  same  watery  path,  i^n  went  to  the  fronts  and  ii^t^i^i  hoth  the 
Amazon  and  the  Amphitrite,  W.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  arriving  at  the 
Flag-ship  at  Jb.  65m.  20s. ;  the  Amazon  eoming  in  at  6  p.m. ;  Am* 
phitrite  not  timed. 

Wednesday  proved  more  favourable  for  **  crinotine  '*  and  "  canvas,** 
so  far  as  permitting  a  salubrious  lounge  to  the  one  and  an  aristocratic 
dfifk  to  tbe  other.  The  first  race  was  for  Her  Majesty  Cup,  value 
One  Hundred  Quineas.  The  base  of  this  handsome  prize  is  formed  of 
dolphins  gracefully  curving  round  two  shells,  which  support  on  each 
side  of  the  pedestal  two  figures  of  mermaids  in  frosted  silver,  perform- 
ing (per  imagination)  on  a  lute  and  lyre ;  above  these  springs  a  bunch 
of  (not  fives)  coftil,  upon  which  rests  a  model  of  a  Nautilus  shell,  with 
a  frantic-looking  meripaid  a  dressin'  of  her  )iair,  and  offering  her  waist, 
in  the  most  forward  manner,  as  a  handle ! 

For  this  the  following  vessels  came  to  the  starting-buoys  :^ 

Extravaganza,  49  tons    Sir  Peroy  Shelley,  Bart. 

Glance,  34  tons M^or  Lon^field. 

Foam,  26  tons      H.  Longfield,  Esq. 

Amazon,  44  tons J.  H.  Johnson,  £sq. 

Mosquito,  60  tons T.  Groves,  Esq. 

Vigilant,  34  tons J.  C.  Atkins,  Esq. 

These  vessels  had  ample  opportunit;^  of  enjoying  the  scenerjT  of 
Queenstown  and  the  Bay  of  Cork,  and  m  their  pursuit  of  the  pictu- 
resque, neglecting  the  hour  at  which  all  truants  are  expected  home  — 
viz.,  9  p.m.    The  race  was  appointed  to  be  re-sailed. 

Thursday,  a  flat  calm  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  larger  yachts 
sailing,  so  that  the  day's  sports  consisted  of  rowing  matches  afloat» 
with  a  fi|ir  amount  of  flirting  ashore. 

'  Friday,  a  fair  breeze  from  the  south  moved  the  canvas  backs  to  their 
work.    The  first  match  was  for  a  Purse  of  Fifty  Sovereigns  for 
going  schooners,  no  time  allowed.    This  brought  to  the  buoys  the 

Ella,  105  tons        Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart. 

Urania,  140  tons W.  Wise,  Esq. 

La  Reve,  40  tons James  Thompson,  Esq. 

Tbe  Ella  led  from  the  start,  and  was  never  headed ;  La  R6ve  held 
secQud  place  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  had  to  succumb  to  the 
Urania. 

The  second  race  was  for  the  Queen's  Cup,  of  the  ralue  of  One 
Hundred  Quineas,  postponed  from  Wednesday,  and  the  ^45  Prize  of 
Tuesday,  which,  after  all,  appears  not  to  have  been  awarded  to  the 
Glance. 

For  Her  Majesty's  gift  the  follovring  started  : — 

Vigilant,  34  tons        J.  C.  Atkins,  Esq. 

Mosquito,  60  tons      T.  Groves,  Esq. 

Amazon,  45  tons        ...  .«  J.  U.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Foam,  26  tons H.  Longfield,  Esq. 

Extravaganza,  49  tons  ...  Sir  P.  Shelley,  Bart. 

Glance,  34  tons  Major  Longfield. 
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For  the  £i5  Prise  were  the  following : — 

Meteor,  Sd  tons        D.  O'SoIlhraiu 

JoliEy  50  tons  G.  Howe* 

Dream,  25  tons       •••        ...    M.  Uajes. 

Both  classes  started  together,  and  after  a  well-sailed  match,  thqr  ar- 
riyed  in  the  following  order  and  times,  the  Mosquito  winning  th« 
Queen's  Cup,  and  the  Dream  the  i645  Prize : — 


Mosquito 

••• 

H.   M. 

...    4    47 

8. 

2 

Dream 

.*• 

...     4    54 

0 

Extravaganza 

••• 

...     4    55 

30 

Amazon 

•*• 

...     5      0 

45 

Vigilant 

••• 

...     5     IS 

27 

Foam  ...        ••• 

••• 

...     5    26 

16 

Meteor 

... 

...     5    87 

87 

[Julia  and  Glance  not  placed.] 

The  time  allowed  was  half-rate]  of  Acker's  Scale,  and  bdow  that 
one  half-minute  per  ton. 

The  Dream,  which  distinguished  herself  on  this  occasion,  is  a  new 
boat,  built  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  remodelled  and  lengthened  nine 
feet  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Cork,  this  Spring. 


On  the  20th  July  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  held  their  last 
match  of  the  season,  for  third  class  yachts  only.  Course,  from  Erith 
to  the  Coalhouse  Point,  and  back  to  Greenwidi.  First  Prize,  Claret  Jog 
je20 ;  Second  Prize,  Cash  ^10 ;  Third  Prize^  Cash  £5  !  1 

There  were  entered — 

Julia,  8  tons  Mr.  P.  Turner. 

Blue  Belle,  6  tons Mr.  J.  Kidgway. 

Atalanta,  4  tons      Messrs.  F.  and  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

Little  Mosquito,  8  tons      ...  Mr.  £.  S.  Bulmer. 

The  start  took  place  at  lib.  33m.,  with  a  li^ht  breeze  at  Sonth. 
The  match  between  the  Little  Mosquito  and  Julia,  which  terminated, 
after  a  prettily-sailed  and  exciting  race,  as  follows.  Flag-ship  off 
Greenwich  Hospital : — 

Julia 

Mosquito        

Blue  Belle      

[Atalanta  sprung  her  mast,  and  gaye  up  early.] 


On  Wednesday  the  Royal  St.  George's  Yacht  Club  B^tU  came  off 
in  Dublin  Bay. 


H. 

M. 

8. 

4 

26 

15 

4 

29 

55 

5 

2 

9 
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The  first  race  was  for  a  Prise  of  jSIOO,  open  to  all  yachts  of  thirty 
tons  and  upwards :  a  time  race.    Long  coarse,  twice  round.    For  this 
1^       were  enteral — 

21  Sarge,  50  tons       G.  T.  Coupar,  Esq. 

r  MosqaitOy  59  tons T.  Groves*  Esq. 

Amazon,  46  tons    J.  H.  Johnston,  Esq. 

d'  Cjrmha,  52  tons      T.  Brassey,  Eoq. 

0  Oithona,  80  tons    G.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Schooner  Maroqoita,  111  tons  Captain  R.  J.  Henry* 

Wildfire,  00  tons J.  T.  Turner,  Esq. 

;  Dream,  82  tons       M.  Hayes,  Esq. 

At  2h/37m.  these  clippers  started,  and,  after  an  interesting  contest, 
those  placed  arrived  at  tne  Flag-ship  as  follows  :-* 


H.     M.      S. 

Mosquito 

••• 

•«• 

...    8    27    26 

Surge 

•.. 

..• 

...     8    28     13 

Oithona 

... 

.•• 

...     8    87     18 

Cymba 

... 

.•• 

...     8    40    25 

'  The  Surge  was  declared  the  winner,  with  two  minutes  thirteen  seconds 
to  spare*  The  wind  was  light  and  variable,  with  occasionally  strong 
puffs  at  N.W. 

The  second  race  was  for  a  Prize  of  j830,  for  yachts  under  30  tons. 
Short  course,  three  times  round*    The  following  vessels  started  :— 

Fingal,  7  tons        F.  Gowan,  Esq. 

Whim,  18  tons       J.  M.  Teman,  Esq. 

North  Star,  26  tons  ...  D.  Gamble,  Esq. 

Flirt,  19}  tons        Captain  H.  H.  O'Bryen. 

Banba,24tons        W.  J.  Dogherty,  Esq. 

Kelpie,  22  tons       J.  Todhunter,  Esq. 

The  Banba,  Kelpie,  and  Fingal  led  out  of  the  harbour,  when,  after 
a  most  exciting  contest,  they  arrived  at  the  Flag-boat  as  follows  :-— 

H.     M.      S. 

North  Star     7  51  50 

Flirt 7  58  50 

Kelpie 7  55  55 

Banba 8  11  0 

Fingal 8  13  7* 

[Whim  not  placed*] 

For  the  Third  Prize  of  ^20,  for' yachts  of  15  tons  and  under,  the 
following  little  clippers  started  :— 

Dove,  12  tons  T.  Keosh,  Esq. 

Vidette,  8i  tons  T.  W,  Hodgens. 

Zuffa,  9  tons  A.  HarKrave,  Esq. 

Bijou,  10  tons  R.  D.  Kane,  Esq. 

GkuEelle,  5k  tons  J.  Whinton,  Esq. 

Banshee,  12  tons  E.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Flirt,  7  J  tons  R.  Battley,  Esq. 

Electric,  8  tons  •*•       •••  P.  Thompson,  Esq* 
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Tfa^  sU^H  took  pl^oe  9^i  Ih.  26in.,  the  Zqffa,  Yi4eit#,  iui4  9ijlHL  ^KJng 
tjie  }efd,  when,  after  i^  har4-«piled  rac§,  d\img  F^iph  9fTml^  IM 
yessels  met  with  the  usual  mishaps  attendant  upon  hard  carrying  Iq,  (W 
following  yessels  were  placed : — 


B.    M.     S. 

Bijon   ... 

••• 

••• 

...    7    10    0 

Banshee 

•#• 

... 

...   7   i«  e 

Za£&    ... 

... 

•.. 

...    7    87    0 

On  the  second  day,  Th^rs4*7i  the  }>all  wfi^s  opened  by  the  ^hooner 
Match,  for  a  piece  df  plate,  presented  by  Commodore  the  Marquis  of 
Qonyngbiim  for  schooners  the  property  of  members  of  the  fioyal 
St.  Georffc's  Yacht  Club. 

The  following  yessels  came  to  the  buoys : — 

Heroine,  79  tons    Robert  Ball,  Bsq. 

Querida^  80  tons     ...        ...  Simon  little,  Esq. 

Corsur,  105  tons Arthur  Kayanagn,  Esq. 

Maraquita,  111  tons  ...  Captain  R.  J.  Benry. 

fsmeralds.  ISO  tons  ...  H.  O.^^ose,  £9q. 

hantasy,  20  tons Captain  Morant. 

Tana,  S6  tons         G.  May.  Esq. 

ElUb  105  tons        Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart 

The  Maraquita,  from  the  recent  splendid  passage  she  made  from 
Iceland,  and  the  £l]a,  from  her  winning  at  Cork,  were  the  fiiyourites ; 
but  the  Ella  put  speculation  quickly  at  rest,  by  takiqg  the  lead  from 
start  to  finish.  We  must  say,  however,  that  she  was  peculiarly  favoured 
throughout,  during  a  very  variable  day,  and  that  the  long  lead  she 
obtained  at  the  start  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of 
slants  of  wind,  and  tidS  chances,  which  her  competitors,  becalmed  a 
loxig  way  aatemi  had  not  a  chance  of. 

The  vessels  arrived  ^t  the  Flag  Ship  as  foUows  :— 

H.    M.     8. 

BUa       5  67  59 

Maraquita         8  37    53 

Heroine  8  40   60 

Querida  ...        8  48     0 

[Corsair,  Esmeralda,  Phantasy,  and  Tana»  not  phu^.] 

The  second  race  brought  out  a  row  of  clippers  which  the  world  could 
not  produce  their  superiors,  for  a  piece  of  plate,  value  sevtBty  iove* 
reigns. 

The  following  came  to  the  buoys  : — 

Surge,  50  tons        C.  Coupar,  Esq. 

Mosquito,  59  tons  , T.  Groves,  Esq. 

Amazon,  46  tons    «f.  H.  Johnston^  Bsq, 

Cvmba,  52  tons      ..*        ...  Thomas  Brassey,jan.|  Esq, 

Wildare,  6Q  ton<     J.  T.  Turner,  Esq. 

Kelpie,  22  tpns       J.  Todllunter,  Esq. 
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Aftef  as  fine  a  sailed  race  as  we  erer  witnessed,  which  the  Surge 
•ailed  three  parts  of  without  a  topmast,  it  having  heen  carried  away,  thej 
arHred  as  follows  at  the  Flag  Ship  :-^ 

B.    K.     8. 

Mosquito          8  1  10 

Surge     8  6  20 

Amazon            8  9  10 

C/imba.            8  10  20 

the  thir^  race  Was  for  the  &ilda)*e-Street  Challenge  Cup^  fbt  Which 
i^e  following  yessels  went : — 

Water  Lily,  24  tons  ...    J.  MulhoUand,  Esq. 

Peri,  80  tons  J.  W.  Cannon,  Esq. 

Atalanta,  27  tons  ...  ..     H.  Scovell,  Esq. 

This  prize  was  won,  hejond  further  contention,  hj  the  Atalanta,  and 
which  she  now  retains,  having  won  it  twice  in  succession,  a  valuable 
addition  to  her  long  list  of  well-won  prizes. 

The  fourth  match  was  for  a  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  given  by 
the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway  Company,  for  yachts  of  20  tons  and 
under.    The  following  vessels  started : — 

Fingal,  17  tons  F.  Gowan,  Esq. 

Dove,  12  tons  T.  D.  Keogh,  Esq. 

Whim,  18  tons  J.  M.  Ternan,  Esq. 

Flirt,  19^  tons  Captain  H.  H.  O'Brien. 

Zu£&,  9  tons  A.  Hargrave,  Esq. 

Bijou,  10  tons  B.  D.  Kane,  Esq. 

Electric,  8  tons  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

The  usual  hard  contest  which  characterises  the  races  sailed  by  these 
little  clippers,  eventuated  in  the  following  being  placed : — 

H.     M.      8. 

Flirt 6    53      0 

Fingal  7    17    47 

Bijou  7    22     0 

Several  excellent  rowing-matches  took  place,  in  which  the  Dublin 
University  Rowing  Club  upheld  their  prestige.  These  winning  were — 
W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  stroke;  J.  Keogh,  Esq.;  Arthur  Bushe,  Esq.; 
Fletcher  Moore,  Esq. ;  David  Latouche,  Esq.,  co;r. 


We  perceive  our  French  friends  have  followed  our  example  in  yacht- 
racing,  as  they  have  on  the  turf,  and  have  held  a  very  successful  regatta 
at  Bordeaux,  when  the  Mouche,  Chateau,  and  Svea,  Degenaer,  won 
the  first-class  prizes ;  the  Sir^ne,  Duprat,  and  the  Iris,  Rousse,  the 
second-class  prizes ;  and  the  Gazelle,  Leon  Ducos,  and  the  Boitelet, 
£•  Lafon,  Fits,  the  third-class  prizes. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  dOth  of  June,  a  new  schooner  yacht,  of  72  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  stocks  of  Mr.  Bang,  of  Strood,  on  the  Hirer 
Medway.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Pemble,  built  for  Charles 
Appleyard,  Esq.,  and  named  the  Santa  Catarina.  Her  dimensions  are, 
length  over  all,  75  feet;  length  between  perpendiculars,  60  feet; 
breadth  extreme,  16  feet ;  depth  in  hold,  7  feet  10  indbes. 

H.  Bridson,  Esq.,  has  disposed  of  his  3racht,  the  Nimrod,  40  tons, 
to  J.  Blewitt,  Esq.,  of  Grantnam  House,  Cowes. 

The  schooner  Odalique,  50  tons,  has  been  sold  by  the  Messrs. 
Ratsey  to  Mr.  Yandeleur,  who  has  changed  her  name  to  the  Mariet« 
It  may  be  well  for  yachtsmen  to  remember,  that  once  a  yacht  is  rt^m^ 
tered,  that,  unless  under  certain  alterations,  her  name  cannot  be 
changed  under  a  heayy  penalty. 
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is  the  varied  experiences  of  hiiinah  beings,  th^fe  are  no  palss^ef^  of  to 
uniTersal  and  intense  an  interest^  as  the  traits  and  incidents  that  appertain 
fo  the  romantic  passion  which  is  the  origin  of  the  most  intimate  relations 
between  man  find  woman.  As  Emerson  remarks^  in  his  beantifol  essaj 
on  Love,  "  What  do  we  #ish  to  know  of  any  wdrthy  person  so  mnch 
as  how  he  has  sped  In  the  history  of  this  sentimeilt  ?  '  Tet;  as  bio^ 
graphy  is  commonly  written,  we  cAn  lekrn  but  little,  and  dfteh  liothing;^ 
of  particulars  so  excitihg  to  out  curiodty,  and  with  which  ther^  eijst^ 
so  general  and  profound  a  synipatny.  I'h^  delineation  of  human  for- 
timeSy  as  far  as  they  ,are  affected  by  the  tender  and  passionate  emotions, 
is  left  entirely  to  fiction^;  and  thus,  through  the  medium  of  imaginary^ 
and  freqoently  unreal^  descriptions,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phased  of 
ont  existenee  is  but  imperfectly  shadowed  forthi  which  might  be  yery 
feffectirely,  and  todte  instructively^  exhibited  by  the  representation  of 
iHildtf.  For  though  #e  #iUiDgly  Ednlit  fictioh  to  be  a  sidtablfe  vfehicU 
for  representing  states  of  ptivate  and  inipassidhed  fueling,  ilrid  will  ac- 
knowledge that  when  this  is  done  in  strict  conformity  with  thfe  laws  o^ 
our  emotional  iiature,  tlie  fabulous  plot  and  incidents  are  i^o  material 
impediment  to  the  truth  of  the  representation :  we  nevertheless  hold  it 
to  be  undeniable,  that  events  and  circumstances  which  are  known  td 
bsve  actually  occurred  have  a  superior  dann  to  credibility,  and  carry  with 
then  a  greater  power  of  eonvictkm  and  impression^  thah  is  possible  td 
teythingthat  IS  purely  imaghiary.  "Let  atlyone  bethmk  hita,"  tti 
Carlyle  observes,  **  how  impressive  the  smalleist  historical /bc^  iuay  b^ 
come»  a4  contrasted  with  the  grandest  JicHtious  event :  what  an  in<;al7 
culable  force  lies  m^tbis  consideration  :  'the  'thing  which  I  here  hold 
imaged  in  my  mind  did  actually  occur ;  was,  in  very  truth,  an  element 
in  the  ^stem  of  the  All,  whereof  I,  too,  form  a  part ;  had  thereforei 
and  has^  through  all  time,  an  authentic  bmng  i  is  not  a  dream,  but  a 
reality." 

Moved  by  tills  consideration,  it  hasf  oecurfed  to  us  that  the  couttshipi 
Und  innocent  flirtations  of  Jean  Paul  Richie^,  if  consecutively  related, 
might  form  a  graceful  and  interesting  love-story ;  which  having  the 
advantage  of  being  true  in  all  its  details,  migt^t  on  that  account  have 
peculiar  attractions,  and  be  not  only  a  sort  of  novelty  in  biographic 
portraiture,  but  also  prove  as  pleasant  a  piece  of  reading  as  any  that 
conld  be  selected  frOm  the  most  populai*  and  exquisite  romftnces.  The 
materii^s  fbr  the  delineation  are  amply  provided  for  us  in  his  biography 
and  letters.  An  accomplished^  American  lady,  Miss  £.  B.  L^  has 
furnished  nsj  in  her  "  Life  of  Richter/^  with  fair  translations  of  thesa 
iiiterestkig  docoment^ ;  and  as  they  are  bettet  translations  than  tre 
could  pretend  to  make,  We  |^ropose  to  use  theflti^  as  far  as  they  msj  be 
available,  in  the  present  article. 

Lik^  most  poeiidEd  minds/  Riefater  wodld  seem  to  have  beeri  visited 
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with  foretastes  of  the  tender  passion  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  not 
jet  ten  years  old  when  he  became  enamoured  of  a  uttle  village  maiden, 
whom  he  describes  as  his  first  love : — 

**  This,"  says  he,  **  was  a  bloe-eyed  peasant  girl  of  bis  own  see,  with  s 
slender  form  and  an  oval  face»  somewmit  mark^  with  the  smalUpox,  but 
with  the  thousand  traits  that,  like  the  masic  circles  of  the  enchanter's  wand, 
take  the  heart  a  prisoner.  Auguste,  or  Augustina*  dwelt  with  her  brother 
Romer,  a  delicate  youth,  who  was  known  as  a  good  accountant,  and  as  s 
good  nnger  in  the  choir.  It  did  not,  indeed,  come  to  a  declaration  of  lore 
on  the  side  of  Panl,  ,or  it  would  appear  in  this  division  of  ^e  readings  already 
printed,  but  he  played  his  little  romance  in  a  lively  manner,  from  a  distance, 
as  he  sat  in  the  pastor's  pew  in  the  church,  and  she  in  the  seat  appropriated 
to  women,  apparently  near  enough  to  look  at  each  other  without  neing  satis- 
fied. And  yet  this  was  only  the  beginning ;  for  when  at  evening  she  drofe 
her  cow  home  from  the  meadow-pasture,  he  instantly  knew  the  i^Uremem- 
bered  sound  of  the  cow-bell,  and  flew  to  the  court- wall  to  see  her  pass,  and 
give  her  a  nod  as  she  went  by ;  then  ran  again  down  to  the  gateway  to  tlra 
speaking.grate — she  the  nun  without,  and  he  the  monk  within — to  thmst  his 
hand  through  the  bars  (more  he  durst  not  do,  on  account  of  the  children 
without),  in  which  there  was  some  little  dainty — sugared  almonds,  or  some- 
thing still  more  costly — that  he  had  brought  for  her  from  the  city.  Alas  I  in 
many  summers  he  did  not  attain  three  times  to  such  happiness  as  this.  But 
he  was  obliged  to  devour  all  the  pleasures,  and  almost  all  the  sorrow^ 
within  himsdf.  His  almonds,  indeed,  did  not  all  fall  upon  stony  sround,  but  in 
the  Eden  of  his  own  eyes ;  for  there  grew  out  of  them  a  whole  hanging- 
garden  in  his  imagination,  blooming,  and  full  of  fragrance,  and  he 
walked  in  it  whole  weeks  long.  For  pure  love  will  onl;^  bestow,  and,  throngfa 
making  the  beloved  happy,  is  happy  I  And,  could  it  give  an  eternity  of  ever 
increasing  happiness,  what  were  more  blessed  than  love?     ... 

'In  this  focus  of  love,  Paul  remained  opposite  to  Augustina,  and  lived 
whole  years  without  so  much  as  touching  her  hand ;  of  a  kiss,  indeed,  he 
could  never  dream.  If  sometimes  a  homely  servant-maid  of  bb  parentis 
whom  he  did  not  love,  rashly  and  bashfully  laid  one  upon  his  lips,  soul  and 
body  rushed  unconsciously  and  innocently  together  in  that  kiss ;  but  the 
mouth  of  a  beloved,  which,  at  a  distance,  shone  warmly  down,  like  the  son, 
upon  the  most  inward  spiritual  love,  would  have  immersed  him  in  the  wannest 
heaven,  and  left  him  entranced  and  evaporating  in  the  glowing  ether ;  and 
'et  it  must  be  confessed,  that  once  or  twice  in  Joditz  he  was  thus  entranced. 
xi  his  thirteenth  year,  when  his  father  received  a  much  richer  par8onae<^  he, 
or  rather  bis  eyes,  were  driven  two  miles  distant  from  his  beloved.  His  fiu 
ther,  out  of  love  for  his  old  residence,  had  taken  with  him  to  his  richer  pariah 
a  young  tailor,  whom  he  entertained  for  many  weeks.  When  he  returned, 
our  hero  furnished  him  with  many  pretty  potentates,  that  he  had  sketched 
with  wax  and  soot,  and,  with  his  colour-box,  had  coloured  after  life,  to  carry 
to  Augustina,  with  the  commission  that  the  knights  and  princes  were  made 
by  himself,  and  he  presented  them  to  her  as  an  eternal  souvenir,*' 

Another  love-passage  belonging  to  the  same  period  need  scarcely  be 
alluded  to,  as  he  informs  us  that  his  passion  '*  endured  no  longer  than 
dinner-time,"  and  was  besides  entirely  restricted  to  himself,  the  young 
lady  knowing  nothing  of  it.  We  just  extract  a  sentence  or  two,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beauty  with  which  he  has  clothed  the  soft  remembrance. 
Speaking  of  himself  still  in  the  third  person,  he  records : — 

"  As  he  sat,  wholly  sunk  in  deep  silencCi  at  a  r^specUble  table  in  H;odit^ 
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sanounded  with  grown-up  young  people,  the  aboTe-meniioned  youne  lad^ 
sat  opposite,  ai^d,  in  appearance,  was  one  of  them.  There  swelled  in  his 
hearty  as  he  looked  at  her,  a  love  inexpressible  in  sweetness,  seemingly  inex. 
haustible — a  gashing  of  the  heart,  a  heavenly  annihilation  and  dissolving  of 
the  whole  being  into  her  eyes.  She  said  not  a  word  to  the  enchanted  boy, 
nor  he  to  her.  Had  she  only  bowed,  or  wafted  a  kiss  to  the  poor  parsonage- 
boy,  he  had  passed  from  heaven  to  heaven.  Nevertheless,  there  remains  the 
memory  of  the  feelins  of  the  moment,  more  than  of  her  face,  of  which  he 
retains  nothing  but  the  scars." 

This  is  the  second  beauty  marked  with  the  small-pox  that  appears 
in  Richter^s  history  ;  and  somewhat  later  we  meet  another,  of  whom 
we  have  the  following  description,  as  idealized  by  her  lover.  Young 
Jean  Paul  was  now  living,  stul  a  b^,  in  his  father's  second  parsonage 
at  Schwarzenbach,  on  the  Saale.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  the 
boldness  and  the  felicity  to  perpetrate  a  kiss, 

*'  As  in  earlier  life,"  he  says,  *'on  the  opposite  church-bench,  so  I  could 
but  fall  in  love  with  Catherine  BUrin,  as  she  sat  always  above  me  on  the 
school-bench,  her  pretty,  round,  red,  sroall-pox.marked  face,  her  lightning 
eyes,  the  pretty  hastiness  with  which  she  spoke  and  ran.  In  the  school* 
carnival,  that  took  in  the  whole  forenoon  succeeding  fast-nights,  and  consisted 
in  dancing  and  playing,  I  had  the  joy  to  perform  the  irregular  hop.dance, 
that  preceded  the  regukr,  with  her.  In  the  play  <  How  does  your  neighbour 
please  you  ?'  where,  upon  an  affirmative  answer,  they  are  ordered  to  kiss» 
and,  upon  the  contrary,  Uiere  is  a  calling  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  accoUades 
all  chanee  places,  I  ran  always  near  her.  The  blows  were  like  gold-beaters', 
by  which  tlie  pure  gold  of  my  love  was  beaten  out,  and  a  continual  chanee 
of  places,  as  sue  always  forbade  me  the  court,  and  I  always  called  her  to  the 
court,  was  managed. 

"  All  these  malicious  occurrences  (desertumei  maUiiosa)  could  not  deprive 
me  of  the  blessedness  of  meeting  her  daily,  when,  with  her  snow-white  apron 
and  her  snow-white  cap,  she  ran  over  the  long  bridge  opposite  the  parsonage 
window,  out  of  which  I  was  looking.  To  catch  her,  not  to  say,  hut  to  give  hw 
something  sweet— a  mouthful  of  fruit-^to  run  quickly  through  the  parson- 
age-court down  the  little  steps  and  arrest  her  in  her  flight,  my  conscience 
would  never  permit ;  but  I  enjoyed  enough  to  see  her  from  the  window  upon 
the  bridge,  and  I  think  it  was  near  enough  for  me  to  stand,  as  I  usually  did, 
with  my  heart  behind  a  long  seeinc  and  bearing  trumpet.  Distance  injures 
true  love  less  than  nearness.  Could  I,  upon  the  planet  Yenus,  discover  the 
goddess  Yenus,  while  in  the  distance  its  charms  were  so  enchanting,  I  should 
have  warmly  loved  it,  and  without  hesitation  chosen  to  revere  it  as  my  morn- 
ing and  evening  star. 

**  In  the  meantime,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  draw  all  those  who  expect, 
in  Schwarzenbach,  a  repetition  of  the  Joditz  love,  from  their  error,  and  in- 
form  them  that  it  came  to  something.  On  a  winter  evening,  when  my 
princess's  collection  of  sweet  gifts  was  prepared,  that  needed  only  a  receiver* 
the  pastor's  son,  who,  among  all  my  scnooi  companions,  was  the  worst,  per- 
sua^d  me,  when  a  visit  from  the  chaplain  occupied  my  father,  to  leave  the 
parsonage  while  it  was  dark,  to  pass  the  bridge,  and  venture,  which  I  had 
never  done,  into  the  house  where  the  beloved  dwelt  with  her  poor  grandmother, 
up  in  a  little  comer  chamber.  We  entered  a  little  alehouse  underneath. 
Whether  Catherine  happened  to  be  there,  or  whether  the  rascal,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  message,  allured  her  down  upon  the  middle  of  the  steps,  or,  in 
short,  how  it  happened  that  I  found  her  there,  has  become  only  a  dreamy  re- 
collection }  for  tne  sadden  lightniug  of  the  present  darkened  all  that  went 
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belitnd.  A>  Tiolen^jr  m  if  I  bad  beeo  a  robber,  I  §ni  preised  vpom  bar  njr 
present  of  sweetmeats,  and  tnenl,  wbo  in  Joditz  never  could  reacb  tbe  beaveii 
of  a  first  kissy  and  never  pven  dared  to  toacb  the  beloved  hmd — ^I  for  the 
first  time  Beld  a  beloved  being  upon  mj  beart  and  lips.  I  bave  notbing  for* 
ther  to  say,  but  that  it  was  tbe  one  pearl  of  a  minntef  tbat  was  new  ro* 
peated ;  a  wbol^  lonring  past  and  a  dreaming  future  were  united  in  one  mo- 
inent,  sfnd  in  Uie  daixness  bcbind  mj  doted  ejes  ihe  firewoiks  of  a  wbpl« 
hh  were  evolved  in  a  glance.  Ab  I  I  bave  never  foi^tten  it — ^tbe  ipeffiio^ 
able  moment  I 

"  I  returned,  like  a  clairvoyant,  from  heaven  again  to  earth,  and  remarked 
odIj  tba^  in  this  fecbnd  Christmas  festival,  Rnprecbt*  did  not  prpoeckt  bat 
fbUowed  it;  fi>r  on  mjr  vajr  home  I  met  a  moaicnger  cpming  fc^  |n^  ai^d  was 
•Bvarely  scolded  for  runniog  awa^.  Usually  #Aer  such  irarm  silver  beams  cf 
a  yessed  sun,  th^  ialls  a  dosms,  stqrmy  gust.  Wb^  740  its  e&ct  on 
me  ?  The  stream  of  words  coutq  not  drain  my  paradise ;  for  does  it  not 
bloom  even  to-day  around  and  forth  from  my  pen  ? 

**  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  tbe  first  kiss,  and,  as  I  bdieve,  will  be  tbe  last ; 
for  I  shall  not,  probably,  although  she  lives  yet,  ioumey  to  Schwarzenbadi  to 
cive  a  second.  As  usual,  during  my  whoM  Scnwarzenbacfa  life,  I  was  per- 
rectly  contented  with  my  tdegraphic  love,  which  yet  sustained  and  kq>t  itself 
alive  without  anv  answering  tdeerapb.  But  truly  no  one  could  blame  ber 
less  tbani  that  she  was  silent  at  uiat  time,  or  that  she  continuea  so  now,  after 
tiie  death  of  ber  husband ;  lor  later,  in  stranger  loves  and  hearts,  I  faavs 
always  been  slow  to  speak.  It  did  not  bdp  me  that  I  stpo4  ^^  ready  £ice 
and  attractive  outwara  appearance ;  all  corporeal  charms  must  be  placed 
over  the  foil  of  tbe  spiritud,  before  thejr  can  suffidently  shine,  and  oazxk^ 
and  kindle.  But  this  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  my  innocent  love-time — that 
without  any  intercourse  with  tbe  beloved,  without  cooversation  or  intiodae- 
tion,  I  displaced  my  whole  love  bursting  from  the  dry  exterior,  and  stood 
before  ber,  like  tbe  Judas-tree,  in  full  blossom,  but  without  brandi  or  lei^.** 

Tbeaft  anampured  ecatadea  w^re  too  glowing  to  be  otherwiae  than 
evaneacent  A  tim#  arrived,  even  du|ing  hia  boyhood,  ivhen  graver 
ibinga  pot  an  end  to  aocb  deligbta.  QeioK  •  M  (^  g^ius,  and 
passionately  devoted  to  tbe  ao^oirements  of  knowledge^  and  beiw 
tbroua;b  some  ofiFence  given  to  bia  fother,  withdrawn  from  tbe  parish 
school,  he  b^a;an  to  employ  all  bis  available  time  in  reading.  Accord- 
ingly, as  bis  biographer  informs  us,  <<he  found  no  time  and  no  dnect 
to  aatisfy  the  grants  of  the  heart,  and  no  food  for  the  imagination.  The 
httl^  roun^,  red,  pock-marked  face  of  the  little  girl  could  scarcely 
have  filled  his  fanc^,  and  all  his  e£Por^  were  directea  to  the  cultiyation 
of  the  reason  and  mtellect."  Tears  ensued  in  which  hardships  b^m 
to  arise,  driving  far  from  him  all  chances  of  the  lozury  of  love,  in  in9, 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at  the  Gymnasium,  or 
town  school  of  Hof,  a  tittle  dty  not  far  from  the  parsona^  ci  Sdlwa^ 
zenbach.  Here  he  endured  various  bu£fetings  from  unfriendly  scbod- 
fellows,  alon^  with  not  unfreouen^  browbeatings  from  pedantic  and 
incompetent  mstructors.  For  raul,  with  his  splendid  sifts,  shot  &r 
ahcAd  of  their  attainments,  and  unpleasantly  unsettled  uiem  in  thdr 
pedantic  ways,  by  his  lambent  eccentricities  of  fancy  and  ^peqilatiop. 
His  masters  taught  him  little,  and  even  that  which  they  did  teac^  th^, 

*  Ruprecht  may  be  called  <«  tbe  Father  Nidiolas  who  comes  on  OhiistBas 
Eve  and  pkys  all  sorts  of  tricks."— 2V. 
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fer  the  most  wti,  taog^t  wrongly ;  8o  that  ia  after  yean  he  had 
aetually  to  make  aa  effort  to  forget  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  waeted 
his  time  in  leuniiig.  TeadUrB  tmd  laoe,  he  says,  were  deaied  to  hia 
youth ;  and  the  want  of  these,  no  doubt,  considerably  impaired  the 
free  derdoiiment  of  his  mind  and  disposition. 

Another  drcnmstanee  which  occurred  shordy  after  he  entered  the 
Hof  school — namely,  the  death  of  his  Atther — ^tended  greatly  to  em* 
barrass  and  embitter  his  youthful  Ufe.  To  Paul,  who  wad  the  eldest  of 
bis  children,  the  good  parson  left  nothing  but  the  eare  of  his  surviving 
^imily  and  thp  payment  of  bis  debts,  with  n^zt  to  nothing  in  worldly 
substance  to  me^t  the  responsibility.  We  find  him,  nevertheless,  at 
the  age  of  eighteai,  entenng  the  University  of  Leipsie,  where,  with  i^ 
'•*  certificate  of  povearty,"  it  was  supposed  ftee  tables  and  free  lectures 
would  be  open  to  him.  He  gained  but  little  help  from  the  professors 
of  the  place ;  and  being  sadly  m  want  of  money,  he  made  some  attempts 
at  authorship,  with  a  view  to  improve  his  circumstances.  These,  how- 
ever, lor  the  most  part  failed,  and  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  two 
first  years  of  his  univerdty  existence  unidst  the  greatest  straits  and 
difficulties.  Neither  disposition  nor  opportunities  for  love-makiuff 
were  possible  while  things  continued  thus ;  and  Paul's  heart,  acoor£ 
in^y,  remained  all  the  time  barren  and  inactive  as  a  fallow  field.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  however,  when  Paul  was  twenty  years  of  age^ 
namely,  in  the  summer  of  1783,  he  ran  down  to  Hof  to  pass  the  vaca- 
tion vnth  his  mother,  and  there,  as  it  chanced,  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
adventure. 

J^aul  had  lately  published  a  little  satirical  book  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Greenland  Lawsuits,"  copies  of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Widow 
Biehter  and  her  friends,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the  Hof  people  might 
be  thereby  incited  to  some  httle  admiration  of  his  talents.  But  aa 
I^ul  was  remembered  by  most  of  them  as  an  humble  country  parson's 
son,  whose  father  could  hardly  pay  his  way  in  the  world,  they  could 
not  readily  conceive  how  he  could  write  anything  worthy  of  their 
august  notice  or  attention,  and,  therefore,  his  little  work  received  from 
them  but  an  imperfect  appreciation.  Instead  of  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  merits  which  he  expected,  he  found  that  it  had  nuned 
him  only  one  lone  admirer — a  certain  young  lady,  who  appears  in  his  bio- 
eraphy  under  the  name  and  designation  of  Sophia.  This  sympathetic 
damsel,  however,  expressed  her  admiration  with  immense  enthusiasm^ 
so  that  Paul's  susceptible  heart  instantly  warmed  towards  her,  and  in* 
clined  him  to  raise  her  to  the  vacant  throne  of  his  affections.  The 
days  for  advancing  his  suit  by  presents  of  sugared  ahnonds,  and  draw- 
ings of  kings  and  princes,  had  now  long  since  passed  away,  and  instead 
of  these,  raul  sent  the  youn^  lady  some  volumes  of  rare  extracts 
which  he  had  made  out  of  the  latest  literature*  Love-billets  were  ex- 
changed, and  matters  seemed  progressing  towards  an  i^eable  under- 
stancung.  Sophia  went  so  far  as  to  present  ^chter  with  a  ring  ;  bu( 
on  his  own  part,  he  was  too  poor  to  offer  her  anything  of  equal  value. 
He  refrained,  likewise,  from  making  any  definite  proposals ;  and  thus, 
when  ho  returned  to  Leipsic,  the  mtimacy,  if  not  exactly  broken  off, 
was  left  in  a  state  of  va^eness  and  uncertainty.  Paul  anpears  tohavebeen 
vnder  a  promiy  to  wnte,  bat  he  d^yedamonth  in  doing  8<>i  and  theq 
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hia  letter  was  filled  with  little  other  than  excuses  for  not  writing 
sooner.  The  young  lady,  heing  vexed  at  this,  remonstiated^  and  de« 
manded  back  her  ring.    Paul*s  reply  was  characteristie  :-— 

**  Every  sort  of  dissimulaiion/'  said  he,  <<  is  hateful  to  me,  therelbre  it 
shall  be  wholly  removed  from  the  answer  to  your  late  letter.  The  letter  that 
poDishes  my  negligence  pleases  me  better  than  the  one  that  pardons  it ;  and 
you  appear  to  love  me  better  when  you  are  angry  with  me,  than  when  yoa 
are  reconciled.  The  letter  contains  the  silhouette  of  your  head,  but  not  that 
of  your  heart.  The  light  of  the  one  has  taken  the  place  of  the  warmth  of 
the  other ;  and  I  hear  your  reason  speak  it,  but  not  your  love.  Shall  the 
warmth  of  your  love  depart  with  the  warmth  of  summer  ?  This  so^ncioa 
your  next  letter  will  destroy  or  confirm.  The  ring  that  I  sent  back  yester. 
day,  and  the  want  of  which  you  so  sadly  regret,  you  need  not  send  me  affain. 
Not  the  ring,  but  the  form  it  gilded,  was  valuable  to  me,  and  soca  an 
imsge,  yes,  a  better  likeness,  you  can  id  ways  present  me." 

This  letter  remained  unanswered ;  and  Paul,  whose  fiincy  represented 
his  heroine  in  too  charming  colours,  or  who  perhaps  felt  that  he  had 
not  met  the  young  lady's  love  with  the  warmth  it  deserved,  wrote  again 
as  follows : — 

<*The  curtain  is  i^m  upon  which  so  many  hopes  were  painted,  and  our 
love  will  fade  with  the  flowers  that  put  forth  their  short  bloom  at  the  same 
period.  This,  and  nothing  else,  can  I  understand  from  ;^our  neglect  to 
answer  my  last  letter.  We  w  ill  not  part  from  each  other  with  reproacoes. 
I  leave  you  as  we  leave  the  grave  that  we  love  and  must  ever  level  Ton 
can  take  your  love  from  me,  but  not  your  imaffe ;  that  will  ^dure  longer  in 
my  heart  than  mine  in  yours.  You  cannot  depiive  me  of  the  happine»  I 
have  enjoyed,  for  the  recollection  of  it  will  daily  be  repeated.  May  he  who 
has  taken  my  place,  or  who  will  take  it,  reward  you  for  the  happuiess  that 
you  have  given  me,  and  may  you  reward  him  by  loving  him  better  than  you 
have  him  who  now  is  nothing  more  to  you  1" 

Thus  philosophically,  after  asking  for  the  return  of  his  letters,  ended 
the  love-passage  between  Richter  and  the  maiden  of  Hof,  named  Sophia. 
One  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  flirtation,  which  it 
would  have  been  wiser  on  both  sides  never  to  have  commenced.  To 
.our  thinking,  Paul's  heart  was  never  heartily  engaged  in  it ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  manifest  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  correspondenoe* 
As  his  biographer  remarks  :** 

'<  His  letters  to  Sophia  are  stiff,  cold,  and  poor  in  thou^t,  compared  with 
letters  to  his  male  fhends ;  and  when  we  recall  that  childish  love  for  the 
little  peasant  ffirl,  whose  first  stolen  kiss  seemed  ever  to  glow  in  his  memory,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  glowing,  but  pure  light  in  which  he  could  paint  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  love,  so  &kt  he  kindl^  the  hearts  of  the  German  jrouth, 
and  made  himself  the  idol  of  the  women  of  Germany,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  the  attachment  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  and  that 
Jean  Paul  suffered  very  little  from  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes." 

His  university-life  at  Leipsic  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  was  too 
much  beset  with  difficulties  to  admit  of  his  forming  any  feninine  in* 
timacies  in  that  town  or  neighbourhood.    He  was  quite  an  unengaged 
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and' lonely  man  now  for  a  considerable  period,  haying  enongh  to  do  to 
atragsle  with  grim  Poverty,  and  the  varied  failures  and  disappointments 
attendant  on  his  efforts  to  ^n  a  living  by  means  of  authorship.  Pub- 
lishers and  editors,  as  if  m  determined  conspiracy  against  him,  de- 
clined his  writings.  From  his  mother  he  received  no  regular  income, 
and,  as  a  conseouence,  he  became  involved  in  a  number  of  small  debts, 
which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  pay.  To  such  straits  was  he 
driven  at  last,  that  ne  resolved  to  flv  from  Leipsic,  and,  by  way  of  di- 
minishing his  expenses,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  maternal  house- 
hold at  Hof.  There  he  thought  authorship  might  be  prosecuted  as 
successfully  as  elsewhere,  and  at  any  rate  he  decided  to  try  the  chances, 
and  abide  his  time. 

His  mother  had  lately  lost  what  little  property  was  left  to  her,  by  a 
law-suit,  so  she  could  only  welcome  him  to  a  small  tenement  containmg 
one  apartment ;  and  there,  amidst  the  cookings  washing,  scrubbing,  spin* 
ning,  and  other  labours  of  the  domestic  sort,  he  sat  himself  down  to 
write,  and  write  on,  till  he  should  achieve  a  reasonable  success,  or  die  in 
defaidt  by  the  alternative  of  starvation.  After  a  trial  of  some  time,  how- 
ever, without  success,  he  was  induced  to  engage  himself  to  an  old  school 
and  college  friend,  to  instruct  a  younger  brother  in  the  French  language ; 
and  after  two  or  three  years  of  such  employment,  he  opened  a  school  on 
his  own  account  at  Schwarzenbach.  Here  he  seems  to  have  resided,  after 
the  Yankee  fashion,  alternately  with  the  different  families  t)iat  provided 
him  with  pupils  ;  and  the  reader,  doubtless,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  found  this  way  of  life  not  only  immeasurably  more  comfortable  than 
that  he  had  been  previously  leading,  but  also  in  nearly  all  respects 
agreeable  and  satis&ctory  to  his  feelings. 

Having  now  gained  something  like  a  composed  and  settled  mind — 
though  school-teaching  had  been  resorted  to  only  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, to  be  given  up  as  soon  as  he  should  acquire  any  literary  re- 
putation— it  might  be  expected  that  on  the  earliest  opportunity  a  per- 
son of  his  susceptibility  would  be  sure  once  more  to  tall  in  love.  But 
for  the  present,  it  seems,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred,  though  there  was 
no  lack  of  opportunities.  Every  Sunday  he  walked  to  Hof,  and  spent 
the  day  with  his  mother.  There  he  always  found  a  party  of  youne 
feminine  friends  to  meet  him,  who  greatly  delighted  in  his  society,  and 
much  admired  both  his  character  and  conversation.  With  some  of 
them  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  on  questions  relating  to  taste  and 
literature,  and  special  points  of  ethics  and  religion ;  but  if  ever  love 
was  mentioned,  it  was  only  in  Platonic  terms,  and  discussed  chiefly  as 
an  element  of  esthetics.  The  truth  is,  Richter  had  at  this  time  formed 
to  himself  an  extrordinary  Ideal  of  womanly  excellence  and  beauty— 
an  imaginary  Perfection  for  which  his  heart  panted  secretly,  but 
which  as  yet  he  could  not  find  embodied  as  a  reality.  He  longed  for 
intimacy  and  communion  with  a  soul  all  grace,  and  purity,  and  pas- 
sionate a£fbction — a  being  such  as  his  own  mind  had  created  for  him  in 
seasons  of  poetic  reverie,  and  such  as  he  afterwards  drew  in  some  of 
his  celebrated  novels ;  something  of  the  rose-pink  order,  without  a 
flaw  of  imperfection.  In  his  journal  there  are  many  passaffes, 
wherein  he  awells  upon  his  hopes  of  one  day  meeting  with  this  idol  of 
bis  dreams.    He  writes  on  one  occasion— "  I  ask  not  the  most  beauti* 
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MpiTsan,  hut  for  the  inost  beautifal  tMort;  ia  thfU  I  ^  (|v«iloqk 
blemisbe^  bu(  in  this  none/'  Even  at  tim^s  ^beQ  bis  spirit  wi|s  oyer- 
flowing  iirith  i^iiversid  kindliness,  and  he  spread  out  ms  arm%  aa  it 
were,  to  embrace  the  entire  ^ving  world,  a  small  voice  froin  bis  inmost 
being  whispered,  that  among  a  thousand  none  had  yet  been  formed  for 
him.    Again  he  ^ites  : — 

<^  There  can  be  but  <m§  beloTad  that  can  fi>rg^  aU  for  thaa,  and  give  tiiaa 
every  minute,  every  glaQO0j  every  joy,  eveiy  beatina  of  the  pols^  and  ^ 
tp  thee, '  We  have  chosen  e§ch  other  from  the  whole  world :  thy  hewt  ia 
mine,  mipe  is  thine,  thou  deeply,  deeply  loved  I*  " 

Among  the  young  ladies  whom  be  koew,  there  was  none  that  seemed 
to  answer  to  bis  extravagant  demands,  and  thua  his  affoetions  were  left 
to  dwell  upon  a  vague,  impersonal  loveliness  created  by  his  imaginatioiL, 
Once  indeed  be  fancied  be  was  drawing  nigh  to  an  actual  embodi- 
ment  of  that  Most  Beautijul  which  delisted  him*  There  was  a  certain 
Caroline  who  is  stud  to  have  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  which  separate 
firiendsbip  from  love  and  passion.  In  aocordance  with  his  asjuratioa 
above  quoted,  it  was  not  her  extraordinanr  beauty  that  £ucinated  him, 
but  the  great  liveliness  and  charm  of  all  her  sentiments  and  emotioas. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  this  dream  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  and 
that  the  lady  herself  dissolved  it,  would  appear  from  an  entry  in  his 
journal — **  I  alone,*'  says  he,  *'  must  repeat  in  aohtude,  with  flowing 
eyes.  Thou  lovest  her  yet,  eternally,  eternally !"  Yet  his  letters  to 
(3aroUne  differed  very  Uttle  from  those  to  his  other  young  feminine 
friends.  To  all  he  addressed  letters  full  of  wise  counsel,  playful  and 
humourous  suggestions,  delicate  and  penetrating  sympathy  with  sor- 
sows  only  betrayed  in  hints  and  whispers*  He  wrote  for  them  fables  ; 
ima^nary  journeys  all  over  the  world,  to  teach  them  the  cnstoms  of 
foreign  countries ;  a  fanciful  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  s 
dreams,  in  which  he  veiled  the  most  delicate  hints  and  instructiona ; 
and  to  one,  who  vrished  for  some  assurance  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  sent  an  essay  which  contained  the  foundation  and  oudine  of 
his  memorable  Campaner  Tkal, 

Years  passed  over  with  Richter,  and,  at  fength,  his  ambition  to 
achieve  distinction  as  an  author  vms  successfol.  In  the  year  1791» 
when  he  was  about  eight-and-twenty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
interest  with  a  pubUsber  to  bring  out  a  novel  of  his,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  "  Invisible  Lodge ;"  and  some  two  or  three  yeara  later,  he  sent  f(ath 
his  celebrated  **  Hesperus."  Both  works  speeddly  became  popular,  and 
were  the  means  of  introducing  the  author  to  a  new  and  extensive  drde 
of  admirers  and  friends.  Persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  in  various  pkcegi 
came  forward  to  do  him  homage ;  and  numerous  w^ce  his  invitatkma 
from  all  sides  to  dine,  and  to  be  Uonised.  A  w^dthy  Jewish  merchant, 
named  Emanuel,  invited  him  to  spend  some  weeks  at  his  mansion  in 
Bayceuth  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  urgently  sohdted  to  pay  a  viatt 
to  Weimar.  Among  the  many  refined  and  notable  people  to  whom  he 
was  in  this  vray  introduced,  he  inevitably  came  in  contact  with  manj 
elegant  and  cultivated  women,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  &vourably  iteog^ 
nisedf  and  in  some  of  whom  he  excited  the  moat  tendoi  and  profiHind 
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^modoas.  As  was  to  bs  sxpeeted  fitHa  what  wa  kaow  of  hivkf  he,  oa 
bis  own  part,  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  tha  captiTations  by 
which  ha  was  bow  surrounded.  We  are  here  arrived,  indeed,  at  that 
pNsriod  in  Bichter^s  history,  ffwhen,''  as  our  authority  remarks,  *'the 
ailk  and  gold^i  threads  of  love  be§Bui  to  be  woven  thickly  in  his  web  of 
life ;  when,  borne  in  triumph  by  eccentric  and  distinguishisd  women, 
although  with  chains  of  lowers,  he  often  felt  the  concealed  thorns  pierce 
bis  heart.*'  The  publici^on  of  *f  Hesperus,"  and  other  works  which 
followed,  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  who  were  not  only  attracted  by  his  peculiarities  as  a  writer,  but 
began  to  maa*<est  for  him  a  deep,  personal,  and  more  than  friendly 
interest.  In\^ding  what  follows, 'the  reader  must  recollect  Paul's 
easily-kindled  imagination  —  the  sentiment,  almost  amounting  to  reve- 
rence, with  wbich  ne  ever  r^arded  women ;  his  previous  exclusion  from 
the  more  elevate^  circles  of  social  life,  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
former  hopes — \n  order  to  un4erstand  th0  expitement,  the  abounding 
joy,  with  which  )ie  spems  to  have  met  this  new  manifestation  of  the  in- 
terest his  writings  had  produced. 

Among  the  letters  he  received,  desiring  him  to  go  and  spend  some 
time  at  Weimar,  there  was  one  bearing  the  signature  of  a  nobl^  lady, 
some  parts  of  which  it  is  here  needful  to  transcribe  :— 

<*  During  Uie  last  month/'  said  the  fair  coiresi^ndent,  "  your  works  bava 
been  made  known  to  qs  in  Wismar.  ^hey  excited  attention,  and  to  many 
b^ve  they  been  most  welcome.  To  me  they  gave  the  most  agreeable  enter- 
tainment ;  and  I  have  tp  thank  you  for  some  of  the  sweetest  hours  of  the  past, 
which  I  willingly  wooed  to  linger,  whfle  the  images  of  your  fancy,  like  lonely 

f'  hantoms  from  the  realms  of  spirits,  wandered  before  my  mind.  Often  was 
so  deeply  moved  by  the  charm  and  riches  of  your  thoughts,  that,  over. 
Eowered  by  my  gratitude,  I  would  seize  the  pen  to  express  it  to  you  I  But 
ow  InsigniBcant  would  be  such  a  token  from  one  unknown  to  vou  t  Jn  a 
happy  hour,  I  hesrd  your  praises  from  men  that  you  baye  long  xnown  and 
revered,  and  the  wish  tp  write  was  again  excited.  Now,  it  is  not  the  solitarr 
Poyrev  of  my  own  admiration  that  I  send  you,  but  an  unfading  wreath,  which 
the  applause  of  Wieland  and  Herder  have  woven  for  you.  ....  Wie- 
land  calls  yon  *  our  Yorick,  our  Eabelais — the  purest  spirit.'  He  discovers 
in  you  the  highest  flights  of  &ncy,  the  richest  numour,  that  often  displays 
itself  in  the  most  surprising,  the  most  agreeable  terms." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  Kichter  would  find  many  friends  in 
Weimar,  whose  names  she  mentions ;  and  then  concludes  as  follows : — 

'*  Farewell  I  Be  happy  through  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  inspured 
through  the  creations  of  art,  and  continue  to  make  us  acquainted  with  ideab 
that  honour  the  poet,  and  elevate  the  reader." 

Bichter  is  represented  as  like  one  struck  by  an  electrical  shock  on 
the  reception  of  this  letter.  To  be  known  and  read  where  such  men  as 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder  were  living  and  recognised  as 
the  heads  of  a  literary  aristocracy,  was  something  immensely  gratifying 
and  flattering  to  his  feelings.  Long  had  the  polished  little  city  of 
Weimar  lain  in  distant  shadow  like  an  enchanted  world  before  his  longing 
tBiBOff  and  now  he  was  actually  invited  within  its  charmed  i^id  brilhant 
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prednctt  I  His  fkir  eccentric  correspondent  was  the  Madam  Yon  Kalb, 
aladj  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Duchess  Amelia;  and»  therefore, 
a  person  moving  in  the  very  highest  circles.  To  a  bewildered  author, 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  success,  it  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  be  in* 
troduced  to  the  most  select  society  in  Germanv.  let  he  hesitated 
about  goine  to  Weimar,  inasmuch  as  a  confidential  friend,  named  Otto^ 
looked  witn  coldness  and  alarm  upon  the  correspondence  which  had 
been  opened  bj  Madam  Kalb.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  her,  declining 
the  invitation,  though,  from  the  tone  of  his  letter,  it  was  evident  he  did 
so  with  reluctance.    In  a  short  time  the  lady  wrote  again : — 

<<  Two-thirds  of  the  spring  is  eone,"  said  she^  '<  as  I  perceive  by  the  almanac. 
The  trees  are  yet  unleaved  m  &e  beautiful  park ;  the  niehtingales  have  not 
yet  sung ;  you  are  not  yet  here  I  All  signs  of  spring  are  abaent— which  waits 
for  the  other  ?  They  may  come  with  alTtheir  charms  I — the  beautiful  foliage, 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  love-songs  of  the  birds,  the  gentle  fanning  of 
the  spring  breezes ;  but  for  your  friends  they  will  be  nothing,  if  you  do 
not  appear  also.  Yon  are  the  soul  and  spirit  of  our  union ;  we  are  ridi  only 
in  the  esteem,  admiration,  and  hope  that  your  wriunf^s  excite;  we  know  who 
are  our  friends  by  their  admiration  of  you,  and  it  is  the  first  word  of  our 
greeting  when  we  meet^Has  not  Bichter  yet  come  ?** 

Whether  wisely  or  not,  he  now  no  longer  hesitated.  **  Like  a  tra- 
velling apprentice,  he  took  his  pack  and  staff,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
the  Mecca  of  his  hopes,  not  as  a  merely  modest,  but  as  an  humble  pil- 
grim. For  twelve  years  he  had  looked  longingly  from  his  soKtary 
Fichtelgebirge  to  this  paradise  of  exalted  men,  tender  and  accomplish^ 
women,  love  and  glory,  and  all  that  in  a  poet's  golden  dream  awaited 
him.''  And  now  the  time  was  come  when  he  was  appointed  to  enter 
through  its  gates,  and  partake,  as  au  inheritor,  of  all  its  delights  and 
splendours ! 

Immediate^  on  his  arrival,  he  visited  his  unknown  correspondent. 
Madam  von  ]^b,  and  through  her  was  his  presence  made  known  to 
the  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  place.  It  is  related — *' AU 
wanted  to  see  the  wonderful  man.  The  men  received  him  with  out- 
stretched hands— the  women  with  beating  hearts.  They  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  attentions  to  him ;  even  the  Duchess  Amelia,  who  had  given 
orders  that  they  should  immediately  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  flattered 
him  by  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  Herr  von 
Oerthel  took  him  as  a  guest  to  his  house,  and  suppHed  all  those  little 
domestic  attentions  so  gratefril  to  a  stranger.  Whoever  had  read  his 
books  wished  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  whoever  saw  and  heard  him, 
was  compelled  to  love  him."  Madam  von  Kalb  did  not  disappoint  hia 
expectations.  She  was  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  personage  ;  exactly 
such  a  one  as  must  have  kindled  the  warmest  attachment  in  a  heart  like 
Bichter^  s,  had  there  not  exbted  one  insuperable  objection — she  was 
married ;  married,  it  is  said,  unhappily.  However,  **  her  imposing  ex- 
terior, the  glance  from  her  large,  dark  eyes,  the  strength  and  d^anee 
of  her  language,  her  exalted  sentiments,  the  fire  of  her  emotiona--4hat 
might  consume  as  wdl  as  warm — ^marked  the  first  impression  as  venr 
poweHul,  and  suggested  the  name  by  which  he  was  accustomed  afterwaida 
to  call  her,  the  TUanade,  as  the  original  ofhis  Linda,  in  the  <11tan."; 
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The  days  went  joyously  with  Bichter  during  this  Weimar  visit. 
He  saysy  in  one  of  nis  letters,  that  he  lived  twenty  years  in  a  few  days. 
A  ''joy-intoxicated  life/'  he  calls  it ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  must 
be  held  to  be  excusable,  should  it  appear  that  the  humble  author,  who 
left  his  home  with  his  pack  on  foot,  and  found  himself,  in  less  than  a 
week,  a  courted  guest  at  the  table  of  princes,  invited  and  caressed  by  the 
most  accomplished  men,  and  the  most  beautiful  women ;  these  things 
considered,  we  say,  it  must  be  deemed  excusable  if  he  was  now  seiz^ 
with  a  little  giddiness.  His  worst  danger,  however,  lay  in  his  intimacy 
with  the  captivating  Madam  von  Kalb.  She  is  described  as  being  some- 
what older  than  himself,  and  at  that  age  when  an  accomplished  woman 
can  exercise  the  utmost  power  over  the  mind  of  an  imaginative  man. 
Poor  lady !  she  was  liring  in  an  unhappy  union  with  a  husband  greatly 
her  inferior  in  intellectual  capacity ;  and,  finding  the  time  d^,  she 
wanted  a  sentimental  variation  in  her  tiresome,  unsufficing  way  of  life.  At 
that  time,  also,  the  revolutionary  ideas  emanating  from  Paris  had  partly 
infected  Germanv ;  and  thus  her  notions  of  decorous  propriety  were, 
probably,  somewliat  lax  and  indeterminate.  At  any  rate,  the  morning 
afVer  Richter^s  arrival  in  Weimar,  she  commenced  a  daily  correspondence 
with  him,  which  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  Platonic  inter- 
course.   In  this  strain  she  wrote : — 

<*  Have  von  slept  well  ?  Friendship  has  prepared  a  home  for  you,  and  I 
am  indeea  glad  that  yon  are  no  longer  in  an  inn.  Ah  I  are  we  not 
always  in  inns  and  pay-houses,  where  everything  is  done  for  us  from  interested 
motives,  that  kills  all  heart  ?  Tou  told  me  that  jon  could  not  live  where 
they  did  not  sympathise  with  you  as  a  human  bemg.  I  understand  you-^ 
among  the  good,  we  are  eood ;  among  the  loring — happy.  Write  me  the 
very  moment  that  yon  will  come  to  me,  that  I  may  not  wait.  All  waiting 
destroys  me ;  I  would  rather  suffer  pain  of  body  than  of  soul— that  of  wait* 
ing " 

Paul  answered,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  again ;  and  the 
next  morning  Madam  von  Kalb  sent  him  another  note.    She  says : — 

"I  awoke  this  morning  about  dawn;  as  soon  as  I  could  distinguish 
the  colours  around,  I  longed  for  your  answer.  But  I  could  write  before  it 
came.  Ah  1  heaven,  there  was  your  billet  I  But,  for  God's  sake,  do  not 
show  yourself  to  others  as  you  do  to  me,  or  all  who  understand  you  will  die 

for  you Tou  are  as  if  in  an  apartment  of  glass,  from  which  you 

can  overlook  all  with  the  power  of  your  intellect ;  but  we — we  are  no  ^lass, 
so  smooth  and  cold.  None !  none  I  The  soul  loves  an  ideal  representation  ; 
the  heart,  an  ideal  man,  and  would  appropriate  him " 

Madam  seems  here  to  be  nearing  a  rather  dangerous  precipice ;  but, 
perhaps,  we  should  allow  something  for  the  character  of  German  senti- 
ment. It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  her  ladyship  was  in  love  with 
Richter,  though  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  their  intimacy 
was  otherwise  than  idtogether  irreproachable.  It  is  true,  they  continued 
to  write  to  each  other  every  day  during  the  three  weeks  that  Paul 
remained  in  Weimar ;  but  their  notes  were  chiefly  upon  the  passing 
events  of  the  time»  and  could  only  be  interesting  to  readers  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literary  and  political  history  of  the  period,  and  the 
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eminent  characters  then  residing  in  the  place.  When  be  it  fengdi 
took  leare  of  Madam  von  Kalb,  it  appears  to  have  been  with  the  mew- 
staging  that  they  were  to  continue  to  correspond ;  sndj  sfaor^  iA^ 
his  return  to  Hof,  he  receiyed  the  following  letter : — 

'*  It  is  four  weeks  to-da^  since  yon  came  to  l^eimar,  and  What  I  so  lotal^ 
expected  is  finished.  Finished  ?  Ah,  no  I  It  I  nerer  see  yon  again^  jti  i 
shall  know  where  to  find  the  being  to  whom  I  can  impart  my  inosl  secret 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  That  which,  Hke  the  ephemera,  existed  only  With 
the  sun»  and  in  the  evening  was  gonei  holds  now  a  second  and  longer  life  ; 
and  I  can  say  to  those  who  misunderstand  and  correct  me,  to  me  also  the 
treasure  of  his  mind  b  confidently  imparted.  ,  ...  .  I  haTC  yet  received 
no  letter  from  you,  and  to-day  is  Mondajr,  the  11th.  Say  many  beau tiM 
things  from  me  to  Otto.  Farewell  t  How  often  have  t  thought  of  yoo-^ 
how  often  I  fof  to  you  I  can  say  all  that  I  think,  arid  eien  my  antidpationk 
will  be  like  certainty.  Faiewelll  How  long  wiH  bcf  the  first  letter  I  shaH 
receive  frdmyoti?" 

P^nl  seeiiig,  at  lengthy  the  impropriety  of  this  ctrrrespmidence}  and 
being  privately  indb^  to  discontintie  it,  waited  eight  days,  and  tlien 
wrote  thus : — 

**  Time  has  crept  over  the  last  eiffht  days  with  cold,  wet  wings,  withont  one 
swifb  feather.  I  cknnot  forp:et  my  mend  ;  I  cannot  do  #ithoul  het ;  I  canhot 
bear  that  a  heart  I  wotdd  hold  as  my  own  Should  be  melted,  withbutindividnal 

form,  into  the  whole  transparent  mass  of  the  public  heart 

Nothing  makes  me  so  indulgent  and  mild  as  a  fault  I  aoti  iiot  accnstomed 
to  have  my  inmost  soul  woUnded ;  therefbre  its  bleeding  imparts  a  neW  and 
more  tender  life.  Distance  consecrates  the  soul,  and  wsirms  the  h^sirt  anew. 
If  my  eye  should  again  sink  into  thine  ;  if  I  Should  again  dare  to  shed  tears  iii 

{our  presence ;  yet,  our  hearts  and  souls  iihall  remam  unveiled  to  eich  other. 
Ipon  your  birth-da)r  I  will  ascend  a  high  mountain,  and  looking  upon  the 
sun  that  sinks  down  in  the  direction  of  your  plain,  I  will  think  of  your  life. 
Look  you,  at  the  same  moment,  npon  this  glowinfe  sinking  orb,  and  be 
obtain  that  I  am  thinking  of  you ;  that  I  cotint  the  cbuds  of  yoor  shadowed 
life,  and  weep  anew  for  a!u  your  deep  sorrows.  I  will  pray  when  I  think  of 
your  heart,  so  crushed  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  from  rock  to  rock  in  the 
past.  O,  good  destiny  1  will  I  pray,  give  this  weary  soul  a  tender,  greea 
repose ;  rend  not  asqnder  again  the  himlly  yet  united  parts  of  her  wounded 
heart.  Give  her  calmness  of  sonl,  and  a  gentle  life's  course,  accompanied 
by  congenial  beings,  and  rest— rest  1  Oh  I  I  shall  be  eloquent  on  prour  birtl|. 
day,  and  my  tongue  shall  stream  as  my  eyes,  and  overflow  with  wishes  s  and, 
when  I  am  silent  and  sink  down  with  panting-heart  upon  your  beloved  hand* 
my  heart  will  be  fuller  and  not  lighter  1" 

From  this  letter  it  would  appear  that  someihing  of  pity  #ii8  mingled 
with  Richter's  enthusiastic  sentiments  of  admiration  for  thi^  lady ;  and 
that  he  was  ahxious,  as  fisr  ais  possible,  to  console  and  solbthe  her  in  her 
troubles.  Nevertheless,  he  steadfastly  refused  her  sciieitatioiM  tb  mb 
and  reside  permanehtly  In  Wdmar,  as  thoingh  fbaringiitoo  etose  nei|^ 
bourhood  with  her  fiascinations.  In  aHusion  to  this  refhsal,  she  writes^ 
in  August,  1796 : — **  I  am  not  yet,  but  I  hope  I  Shall  soon,  perhsp^i 
be  sufficiently  resigned.  Ah !  I  shall  at  kst  leant  to  uhderstanid  my 
destiny,  for  always^the  samtf  Tirounda  are  repeated.    P^haps  y«i  im 
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BT  m^  if  it  is  cnfy  &  fbw  lines,  to  tell  me  that  my  letter  is  receired^ 
aitd  what  I  hare  frtrtfaer  to  ftar  or  to  hope  from  Jean  Panl." 

TkvI  did  answer,  but  in  a  manner  that  hardlj  pleased  her  ladyship. 
She  indeed  appears  to  hare  adopted  that  modem  French  doctrine  which 
affirms,  that  as  all  pnritj  is  from  within,  the  external  relations  of  hfe 
ure,  moraDy  considered,  of  very  little  consequence.  But  this  doctrine 
Richter  held  to  be  a  heresy ;  and  thought,  at  any  rate,  it  ought  not  to 
he  applied  to  the  breaking  down  of  those  established  relatii^ns  between 
men  and  women  which  Society  recognised  as  sacred.  A  little  senti- 
mental friendship  with  a  married  woman  might  be  just  allowable  or 
excnsable ;  but  his  strength  of  principle  and  natural  delicacy  of  mind 
made  him  i^riok  from  any  closer  intimacy.  Therefore,  when  her  lady- 
ship began  to  insinuate  that  she  lihould  like  to  get  dirorced  from  her 
hnaband,  and  marry  Richt^,  he  politely  signified  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  hot  smt  him.  Hence  arose  a  certain  coldness  and  estrange- 
ment, and,  for  the  present,  all  communicatibn  between  them  Was 
Suspended.  We  shall  meet  with  Madam  von  Ralb  again,  but  here  we 
leave  her,  to  introduce  another  enchantress. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1797)  Richter,  finding  his  health  im- 
paired by  too  much  literary  labour,  went  to  spend  a  little  time  at  the 
baths  of  Eger,  in  Saxony,  where,  as  usual  in  the  summer  time,  there 
w^re  collected  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  brilliant  persons  in 
the  country.  Among  them  he  was  destined  to  meet  Emihe  von  fier- 
lespsh,  a  rich  and  beautiful  young  widow,  lately  arrived  fVom  Switzer- 
land. Falling  a  good  deal  into  her  society,  Paul's  fancy  was  intensely 
kindled ;  and  he  was  the  more  captivated,  inasmuch  as  this  beautiful 
and  spiritual  woman  professed  at  the  beginning  to  love  him  more  with 
ike  fancy  than  the  heart,  and  thus  seemed  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which 
poor  Madam  von  Kalb  had  struck.  A  domestic  event  occurred, 
during  his  stay,  which  tended  greatly  to  enlarge  his  admiration,  and  to 
excite  in  him  a  profoundly  tender  feeling  towards  the  fascinating  young 
Widbw.  This  was  the  unexpected  death  of  his  mother,  which  suddenly 
called  him  back  to  Hof ;  whence,  however,  he  shortly  returned  to  Eger, 
and  found  in  the  sympathy  of  his  new  friend  as  much  consolation  as 
the  severity  of  his  sorrow  would  admit  of.  It  was  this  sympathy  which 
peculiarly  attracted  him  ;  and  the  circumstance  which  cidled  it  forth  no 
doubt  inereased  the  interest  which  he  had  excited  in  the  lady.  She 
had  lost  her  husband  after  a  veiy  short  period  of  a  married  life  that 
was  quite  happy,  and  was  left  chadless.  Feeling  thus  her  own  loneli- 
ness, she  tould  enter  into  the  loneliness  by  which  he  was  oppressed. 
He  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Otto : — 

**  1  h&ve  fbund  the  first  female  soul  that  I  can  completely  unite  with,  with- 
out weariness,  without  contrariety;  that  can  improve  me  while  I  improve 
her.  She  is  too  noble  and  too  perfect  to  be  eulogised  with  a  drop,  of  ink. 
She  belongs  to  that  class  of  women  who  with  firm  step  go  straight  forward 
on  their  path,  and  do  not  turn,  or  observe  the  gazers  on  the  right  or  lefl. 
She  has  more  love  in  her  heart  than  in  her  eyes,  and  therefore  she  is  not 
Understood,  nor  hap|)y ;  and  her  dear  reason  and  briUiant  fancy  surpass  the 
^w  of  her  imagination." 

TMs  ]aifa  affection  for  Richter  was  at  first  of  the  most  Platonic 
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sort ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  she  demanded  a  more  exclusive  devo- 
tion and  a  warmer  expression  of  attachment,  than  Paul,  with  his  at^ 
tention  absorbed  By  his  imaginary  heroines,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give.  Hence  arose  a  succession  of  stormy  scenes  which  agitated  his 
me  for  the  next  twelve  months.  A  few  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued  will  best  show  us  how  matters  went.  After  Paul  had 
left  the  Baths  and  returned  to  Hof,  the  fair  Emilie  thus  wrote  to  him : — 

**  .  .  ,  Follow  your  heart  when  it  speaks  for  me ;  for  notwithstaDding 
all  your  goodness,  all  your  sympathy  with  me,  there  is  something  in  me  that 
will  always  doubt.  Do  not  look  upon  little  hindrances  and  outward  rela- 
tions. What  wo  lose  at  the  present  no  eternity  can  give  us  back.  There  ia 
for  me  only  one  real,  pure  joy,  and  in  no  future  life  can  there  be  a  h^har 
than  the  intimate  sympathy  of  soul  with  you.  Ah  I  we  have  as  yet  said  no- 
thing to  each  other.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Weimar,  and  there  I  shall 
find  a  letter  from  von.  This  tells  me  why  I  have  such  an  inexpressible  loojg. 
ing  to  be  there,  where  no  joy  except  this,  and  meeting  with  Herder,  awaits 
me.  Ah  I  I  pray  you  not  to  love  me— that  were  silly  ;  but  I  pray  you 
to  view  justly  the  heaven  that  you  create  in  me !  and  if  you  can  estimate  it, 
then  you  win  never  destroy  it.    .     .    .*' 

A  week  later  she  writes : — 

*'  I  have  received  your  letter.  .  •  .  Breathless  with  joy  I  seised  it 
from  the  hand  of  the  bearer.  My  nerves  trembled ;  for  some  momenta  I 
could  not  read  it.  At  last  it  was  read.  But  now — I  would  I  could  use  any 
other  image — but  now  the  high-swelling  waves  of  feeling  were  instantly 
checked,  as  if  by  a  sudden  frost.  But  wherefore?  That  never  ask  me! 
The  heaven  from  which  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  letter  is  destroyed.  •  . 
Farewell  I  When  you  are  a  little  good  to  me,  if  you  would  not  make  it  ut- 
terly  impossible  for  me  to  write  to  you  with  unreserve,  write,  but  never  again 
in  mch  a  manner. " 

How  Bichter  had  written  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  he  had  too 
readily  taken  the  lady  at  her  word,  and  promised  no^  to  be  guil^  of  the 
indiscretion  of  loving  her.  To  her  second  letter,  however,  he  replied 
on  this  wise  : — 

**  How  could  I  take  from  your  view  even  the  smallest  blue  spot  in  the 
cloud-heaven  of  life  ?  Nothing  is  so  painful  as  an  epistolary  misondor. 
standing,  when  it  must  be  effaced  through  the  slow  post,  rather  thsn  with  a 

{i;lance  of  the  eye.  I  stand  ah*eady  at  the  door  ot  my  literary  cabin,  and 
ook  at  the  opening  in  the  distant  prospect.  How  few  men  have  a  life-plan, 
although  many  a  week,  year,  youth,  or  business-plan  1  Men  In  their  move- 
ments are  without  aim — accident,  necessity,  desire  press  one  upon  them  that 
they  take  for  their  own.  Gold  pieces  and  medals  of  honour  draw  them 
down  in  life,  and  the  outward  dies  without  the  inward  being  thought  o£ 
The  folly  of  human  wishes,  indifference  to  the  integrity  of  the  soul,  the  half- 
fragmentary,  half.accidentally  formed  inward,  ideal  man,  where  one  half  is 
a  giant,  the  other  a  dwarf,  makes  one  not  only  melancholy,  but  desponding. 
Upon  the  churchyard  of  the  whole  earth  should  this  univerad  epitaph  be 
nlaoed — '  Here  lie  the  beings  who  in  life  knew  not  what  they  would  have.' 
My  leave-taking  with  all  my  dear  associates  here  gives  me  many  wounds  to 
take  with  me  to  Leipsic    May  I  there  in  your  precious  heart  find  none." 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  Jean  Paul  bad  decided  on  removins;  from 
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Hof,  where,  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  there  were  no  longer  any 
ties  to  bind  him.  Being  concerned  about  the  education  of  his  youngest 
brother,  whose  maintenance  devolved  upon  him,  he  determined  to  go  and 
reside  in  Leipsic,  where  his  brother  would  be  able  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  personal  guardianship,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  University.  Paul  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  new  place  of  re- 
sidence, than  he  came  again  into  contact  with  Emilie  von  Berlespsh ;  of 
whom,  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  his  friend  Otto,  he  Uius 
writes: — 

<'  Fate  is  spinning  for  me,  for  1  hear  the  whizzing  of  her  wheel,  a  net- 
work that  will  overspread  my  whole  life.  The  Berlespsh  is  here.  I  find  in 
her  a  soul  that  has  not  once  fallen  beneath  my  ideal,  and  I  should  be  wholly 
happy  in  her  friendship,  if  she  would  not  be  too  happy  with  me." 

About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Leipsic,  she  had  porchased  a 
country-house  a  short  distance  from  that  city ;  and  when  raul  visited 
her,  he  found  a  quiet,  retired  apartment  in  the  lower  story  fitted  up 
expressly  for  his  use  as  a  study.  Here  he  mieht  repair  when  he  wished 
to  be  alone,  and  seek  society  when  he  wanted  it  with  the  lady  and  her 
friends  in  her  apartments.  On  all  occasions,  we  are  told,  he  met  a 
flowing  heart,  and  a  warm,  disinterested  friendship.  The  intimacy, 
indeed,  was  now  hurried  to  a  crisis,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Otto, 
which  we  next  insert :  — 

"  Harpocrates,  lay  thy  finger  upon  thy  lips,  for  the  theme  is  of  her — the 
purest,  most  spiritual  female  soul  that  I  have  ever  known,  but  the  firmest 
and  most  ideal,  and  possessed  with  an  egotistical  coldness  of  philanthropy 
that  demands  and  loves  nothing  but  perfection.  She  fulfils  all  the  duties  of 
benevolence,  but  without  warmth  of  feeling.  At  the  baths  of  £ger  I  treated 
here  with  extreme  reserve,  and  took  rarely  her  hand,  only  a  sympathising 
part  in  her  hard  fate.  She  introduced  to  me  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  highly 
moral  young  lady,  her  friend  from  Zurich,  for  whom  no  wooer  had  hitherto 
been  pure  and  good  enough,  and  wished  that  I  should  marry  her.  Her  pro- 
posal, when  she  came  now  from  Weimar,  was,  that  my  little  winnings  and  the 
oung  ladv's  propertv  should  be  thrown  together,  to  purchase  a  country- 
louse,  and  that  she  should  live  constantly  with  us.  She  yielded  when  I  re- 
presented  the  folly  and  impossibility  of  such  an  arrangement ;  but  her  soul 
Dung  on  mine  with  more  warmth  than  mine  on  hers,  andl  have  lived  through 
fearful  scenes,  blood- spitting  and  swoonings,  such  as  no  pen  can  describe. 
At  length,  as  I  sat  one  evening  reflecting  upon  her  severe  destiny,  my  heart 
melted  within  me,  and  I  went  in  the  morning  and  told  her  I  consented  to 
the  marriage  with  herself.  She  will  do  whatever  I  wish — will  purchase  a 
country-house  where  I  like  best,  on  the  Necker,  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland, 
or  Voigtland.  None,  perhaps  will  ever  love  or  esteem  me  more,  and  yet  I 
am  not  satisfied  ;  my  fate  was  not  decided  by  myself.  In  so  far  as  greatness 
and  purity  of  soul,  and  worldly  riches,  can  make  me  happy,  I  shall  be  so-— 
perhaps '* 

Notwithstanding  promises,  Paul  did  not  get  married.  He  did  not 
like  the  match,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  back  out.  This  he  did 
successfully ;  and  it  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  address,  and  of  the  elevating  influence  of  his  moral  nature, 
that  he  not  only  reconciled  the  lady  to  the  refusal  of  her  passionate 
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demaiidi,  but  oontinaed  with  her  afWrwtrds  upon  the  most  (gmkdly  an^ 
confidential  term99  without  further  question  of  love  or  marri«|se« 
Paul's  account  of  this  singular  breaking  off  is  thus  given  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  :•— 

**  I  told  £miUe  that  I  felt  no  passion  for  her*  and  that  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible for  U8  to  live  hsppily  together.  I  passed  two  inconceivably  wretched 
days ;  but  now  her  wounded  heart  closes  again  gently*  and  bleeds  less.  I 
am  free,  fi'ee,  free,  and  blest  I  In  Hof  yon  will  hear  of  it  most  extensively ; 
but  my  justification  will  precede  the  censure.  It  depended  on  myself, 
after  my  confesftions,  to  form  with  her  a  social  and  friendly  bond.  At  the 
end  of  May  we  shall  go  together  to  Dresden,  Smfersdorf,  and  on  the  Elbe. 
.  .  .  I  should  be  much  nappier  in  marriajge  than  you  imagine.  If  there 
were  only  the  ipring  of  love,  I  would  ask  little  from  the  summer  of  mar- 
riage." 

As  indicated  in  this  letter,  he  some  time  afterwards  actnally  aeoom- 

{mnied  Madam  von  Berlespsh  to  Dresden,  and  visited  its  ikmoos  cil- 
eries of  painting  and  sculpture.  But  a  few  weeks  of  trarslfing  in  her 
society  tired  him,  and  gave  hira  reason  to  raoice  that  a  more  perma- 
nent union  with  her  had  not  been  fbrroed.  Writing  to  Otto  during  his 
tour,  he  says : — 

**  In  future  I  shall  jonmej  alone,  and  on  foot.  With  Emilie  I  found,  upon 
our  journey,  too  much  egotism,  and  a  too  aristocratic  manner  towards  those 
beneath  her  in  rank.  I  have  again  made  peace  with  her,  although  she,  not 
I,  has  often  opened  the  old  wounds.  In  the  spring  of  1799  (nS-rosn)  she 
will  go  to  England." 

At  this  point  the  intimacy  seems  to  terminate.  The  lady  went  to 
England,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  She 
subsequently  returned  to  her  native  Switzerland,  where,  in  1801,  she 
was  married  to  a  personage  named  the  Rath  Harms,  with  whom  she 
settled  in  Berne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  estates. 

In  the  meantime;,  Richter*s  residence  at  Leipsic  was  not  answerable 
to  his  expectations.  His  brother,  for  the  sake  of  whose  education  he 
had  removed  thither,  robbed  him  of  a  hundred-and-fifty  rix-doUara, 
and  ran  away  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier.  After  this,  Paul  had  no  in- 
ducement to  remain  in  a  place  connected  with  so  painful  an  association, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
celebrities  of  Weimar.  In  October,  1 798,  he  again  entered  the  gates 
of  that  pleasant  city,  and  thus  notified  his  arrival  in  a  brief  letter  to 
Herder;— 

«' At  length  I  have  passed  the  Arabian  Desert  of  two  yean,  and  have  ar- 
rived with  the  same  pilgrim  *s  garment,  like  an  Israelite  to  the  promised  land* 
where  I  wish  to  conquer  nothing  but—yourself." 

His  reception  was  even  more  flattering  than  at  first,  as  personal 
knowledge  had  confirmed  the  former  admiration.  All  doors  and  all 
hearts  were  opened  to  him»  The  autumn  and  early  winter  months 
passed  pleasantly,  when,  in  January,  his  old  admirer,  the  Madam  Toa 
Kalb,  returned  iroi^  l^er  country  seat  into  th^  Weim»r  erclfi%  aii4 
> 
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immediately  a  storm  arose  which  turned  the  "  Indian  summer  "  he  had 
been  enjoying  into  a  succession  of  unsettled  days.  Her  ladyship  had 
at  this  time  brought  her  husband  and  her  own  family  to  consent  to  her 
divorce>  and,  as  a  consequence,  she  insisted  on  being  married  to  our 
hero.  Qis  own  relation  of  the  affair  is  thus  rendered  in  qne  of  his 
freqnent  letters  to  Otto  :-*- 

**  After  a  sapper  at  Herder's  with  Madame  von  Kalby  Herder  was  sitting 
b]^  her,^  for  he  esteems  her  highly,  and  immediately,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  kissed  her  heartily  ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  this  ancient  flame  fell  upon 
me»  she  said,  *  In  the  spring,  in  the  spring.'  I  said  afterwards  to  her,  de* 
cidedly,  Nof  And  after  a  glow  of  eloquence  fl*om  hef,  it  stands  thus— -that 
she  shall  take  no  step  for,  and  I  no  step  against,  the  diToroe.  I  have  at  last 
acquired  firmness  of  heart.  In  this  affair  I  am  wholly  euiltless.  I  can  feel 
that  holy,  genial  love,  which  I  cannot  indeed  paint  wiUi  this  daric  water.— 
but  it  passes  not  beyond  my  dreams." 

Bicbter  remaipe4  firm  against  the  seductions  of  Madam  von  Kalb, 
and  soon  escaped  entirely  beyond  their  influence.  "  He  happily  knew 
that  such  stormy  heroines  as  Madames  Berlespsh  and  Von  Kalb  were 
never  formed  as  wives  for  him.  He  needed  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit, 
not  to  dazzle  and  to  be  admired,  but  in  whose  unselfish  love  he  could 
find  a  sanctuary  for  his  heart."  Perhaps^  all  things  considered,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  not  dalliea  quite  so  much  with  their  fiery 
fascinations  ;  for  if  he  '*  did  not  mean  anything  "  by  his  flattering  at- 
tentionsy  the  ladies  evidently  thought  he  aid,  and  he,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sioned both  of  them  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  disappointment.  All 
this  must  be  admitted ;  and  yet,  as  regards  himself,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered highly  fortunate  for  his  after-peace,  that  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  more  than  dazzled  by  these  burning  beauties. 

From  Weimar,  Richter  was  called  away,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  at  whose  Court  he  resided 
as  an  honoured  guest  for  the  space  of  several  weeks.  The  Duke's 
society  was  not  the  main  attraction,  as  the  reader  will  readily  under- 
stand when  we  mention  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Duchess  wa$ 
a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  whom  he  had  met  during  the  previous 
winter  in  Weimar.    Her  name  has  not  been  disclosed  to  us,  she  being 

merely  designated  in  the  documents  before  us  as  Caroline  von  F . 

With  her,  however,  Bicbter  was  soon  avowedly  in  love,  and  seems  to 
have  met  with  every  desirable  encouragement,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
feelings  of  the  lady  were  concerned.  It  will  appear  afterwards  that 
*'  objections  from  noble  relatives  "  stood  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  or 
otherwise,  in  all  likelihood,  Paul  would  have  immediately  entered  into 
the  responsibilities  of  that  unromantic  state.  The  reader  may  judse 
whether  he  was  not  sufficiently  enamoured  from  the  following  de- 
scription, extracted  fVom  a  letter  to  his  everlasting  correspondent 
Otto:— 

<'My  Caroline  lives  with  her  mother,  sisters,  and  brother,  and  the  time  I 
am  not  at  Court  is  passed  with  her.  I  know  her  now  more  intimately,  and 
in  no  female  soul  have  I  found  such  serene,  sedulous,  religious  morality — 
immoveable  and  incorruptible  in  its  smallest  branches.     One  feels,  alas  1  by 
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ber  moral  teudemess,  that  he  has  been  long  in  Weimar.  I£  I  were  united 
with  her»  my  whole  being,  even  the  smallest  stain,  would  be  porified.  She 
does  not  read,  as  young  uidies  usually  do,  merely  to  dissolve  a  sentimental 
manna  upon  her  tonji^e,  but  to  learn — that  is,  she  reads  history,  and  natural 
history.  She  has  formed  a  complete  herbarium,  and  a  succession  of  in* 
genious  flower-paintinss.  She  makes  verses,  as  you  will  learn  by  the  accom- 
panying^ indosure,  and  therefore  she  cannot  forget  the  satire  upon  female 
poetry  in  J.  P.'s  letters.  It  was  true,  she  said,  but  too  bitter.  She  drinks 
no  wine  at  dinner,  and  passes  great  part  of  her  time  in  the  open  air  in  the 
garden.  *  Now  that  I  am  heuth^,*  she  says,  <  I  will  make  myself  hardy.* 
•  •  .  Her  delicate  mother  certainly  guesses  all,  and  by  her  silence  giyes 
consent.  I  dare  tell  yon  alL  With  three  kind  w<Mrds  you  can  give  this  dear 
being  three  heavens.  .  •  .  Her  complexion  is  (air,  and  {mIc  red  ;  her 
brow  poetical  and  feminine ;  her  eyebrows  strong— ^deed  too  mudi  80---«nd 
her  eyes  dark.  The  nose  is  the  reverse  of  little  and  short*  the  li|>s  naturally 
cut,  and  the  chin  a  little  too  prominent.  Of  the  beautv  of  her  hair  I  enclose 
a  proo£  Pray  return  it  immediately.  I  derive  from  her,  God  knows  why, 
unless  it  is  my  five<4md-thirty  years,  a  sense  of  firmness  and  security  thai 
enables  me  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  without  anxiety  for  future  years ;  and 
thus  my  life  completes  its  circle— its  endianted  circle." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  genuine  attachment  that  Richter 
had  ever  had ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  lady  appeared  to  reci- 
procate his  emotions :  but  the  course  of  their  love  was,  nevertlielessy 
ruffled  by  the  caprices  and  objections  of  Caroline's  '*  noble  relatives.** 
All  summer  long  was  Paul  annoyed  and  tortured  by  their  criticisms  and 
gainsavings.  At  one  time  the  beloved  obtained  their  consent  to  the 
betrothment,  and  Richter  wrote,  full  of  joy,  to  Otto,  to  desire  him  to 
postpone  his  marriage,  which  was  then  approaching^  that  they  might 
nave  the  happiness  of  solemnizing  both  weddings  on  the  same  day,  and 
then  to  retire  altogether  to  the  Uttle  city  of  Bayreutb,  and  there  realise 
the  plans  and  fancies  of  their  youth.  The  winter  passed  in  frequent 
correpondence  between  the  lovers,  and  in  May,  his  friends  the  Herders 
went  with  Paul  to  llmaneau,  where  Caroline  was  then  staying,  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  betrothment.  Apparently,  Richter  had  never 
before  loved  so  naturally  and  prudently,  and  he  might  reasonably  hope 
for  much  happiuess  from  the  union  which  he  contemplated.  Yet,  just 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  whole  affair  was  dissolved  like  the  illusions  of 
a  dream.  Some  ''Uttle  moral  differences"  were  discovered  which 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  whole  happiness  of  the  marriage ;  the  op- 
position of  the  lady's  noble  family  was  likewise  manifest  and  unre- 
moved ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  betrothment  did  not  take  place. 
The  match,  in  fact,  was  broken  off.  Richter  returned  to  Weimar  with 
a  crushed  heart.  He  bad  no  words  to  describe  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  his  disappointment ;  his  health  sank  under  the  weight  of  his  distress  ; 
and  in  his  loneliness  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  life  before  him  was  all  a 
desert.    Writing  to  Otto,  he  says  : — 

**  The  blow  is  given  that  has  cut  me  to  tlic  inmost  heart.  I  also  am  so. 
perstitious — misfortune  and  happiness  come  twice,  not  three  times.  I  long 
infinitely  for  the  little  comer  of  my  birth,  and  the  innocent  and  touching 
scenes  about  you.  You  know  not  how  my  heart,  ^ven  to  sadness,  dweUs 
upon  your  day  of  ceremon;r," 
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All  his  letters  to  his  friend  at  this  time  betray  a  profound  restlessness 
and  discontent— a  deep  longing  for  quiet  and  retirement,  jet  an  un- 
willingness to  retire,  until  he  had  formed  a  union  that  would  satisfy  his 
heart,  even  if  it  should  not  be  answerable  to  his  ideal.  The  several 
disappointments  he  had  suffered  tended  greatly  to  moderate  his  de- 
mands. He  says,  on  one  occasion — **  I  would  fain  find  a  gentle  girl 
who  could  cook  something  for  me  ;  and  who  would  sometimes  smile  and 
sometimes  weep  with  me."  This,  doubtless,  was  but  the  momentary 
yearning  of  an  unsettled  and  disappointed  heart ;  yet  from  this  point 
It  begins  to  be  clear  to  him  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  in  any 
woman  utter  perfectability.  Adieu  I  ye  shadowy,  angelic  beings,  such 
as  the  enkindled  imagination  creates  in  dreams  and  reveries,  the  time 
is  come  when  one  must  even  be  content  with  some  tolerable  mortal- 
some  kindly,  gentle  creature,  who  is  not ''  too  bright  or  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food." 

Such  a  one  Richter  had,  at  last,  the  exceeding  blessedness  to  find. 
In  the  year  1800,  he  being  then  arrived  at  the  ripe  and  mature  age  of 
thirty-seven,  circumstances  which  need  not  here  be  specified  called 
him  to  sojourn  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  There,  one 
night,  at  a  festival  given  in  his  honour,  Paul  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fim  in  with  a  certain  Dr.  Meyer,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Royal 
Privy  Counsellor,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  two  unmarried  daughters. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  met  with  one  of  the  daughters  first,  and  was  ader- 
wards  introduced  by  the  other  to  their  father.  The  account  of  the 
introduction,  as  we  have  received  it,  is  as  follows  :r— 

<'  A  little  accident,  his  being  too  Uite  to  take  the  place  assigned  him  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President,  brought  him  to  an  unoccupied  seat  at  the  side  of 
Caroline,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Counsellor.  It  was  the  only  vacant 
place  at  the  table ;  and  the  young  lady's  heart  began  to  beat  when  she  saw 
the  wonderful  man,  the  *  ohaevyr&i  of  all  observers,'  approach  it,  and,  with 
timid  huroiiity,  she  shrank  from  supportins  a  conversation  with  him ;  but  as 
Richter  had  come  from  dining;  at  San$  Sown,  the  conversation  about  the 
Queen  and  the  Court  immediately  became  interesting.  The  mildness  and 
friendliuess  of  Paul's  manner  wrought  a  sudden  change  from  timidity  to  the 
most  ingenuous  confidence  in  the  soul  of  Caroline  Mever.  Richter,  in  his 
personal  appearance  and  manners,  exerted  a  magical  influence  over  all  minds, 
and  nothing  interested  him  so  deeply  as  the  unveiling  of  an  innocent  female 
heart.  He  was  touched ;  and  at  rising  from  the  table  gave  Caroline  the  flower 
from  his  breast,  and  asked  her  to  present  him  to  her  father.  It  happened  that 
her  sister  Ernestine,  who  sat  opposite  at  the  table,  and,  like  a  true  woman,  had 
observed  the  impression  that  had  been  made  on  Caroline,  now  met  them  with 
her  father.  They  had  seen  in  bis  eyes  an  expression  of  high  esteem  for  Jean 
Paul,  and  secretly  happy,  about  midnight  they  left  the  party.  Richter  led 
the  sisters  through  the  long  avenues  of  the  garden  to  their  carrisge,  and  bade 
them  silently  good- night." 

A  day  passed,  and  on  the  next  Richter  called  at  the  house  of  the 
Counsellor,  with  some  complimentary  excuse,  and  thus  gained  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Caroline  at  home.  The  impression  made  upon  him  was 
eminently  a  pleasant  one ;  and  as  regards  the  lady  herself,  it  is  said 
that,  since  she  had  first  seen  him,  her  imagination  had  been  dwelling 
exclusively  upon  him;  and  when  he  made  the  unexjpected  visit,  **he 
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stood  near  her  as  a  beinff  that  she  must  r^;ard  with  abnost  reUgioos 
Teneratiod."  Mingled  with  this  reverence,  a  tenderer  ieeling  crept  in, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  to  her  family  that  she  was  ardentl j  in  loTe 
with  PauL  Howerer,  as  he  did  not.  as  matter  of  certiuntj»  imme- 
diately discover  this,  and  as  perhaps  at  first  his  own  feelings  were  not  reiy 
decided,  he  left  for  Weimar  without  making  any  advances.  The  little 
attention  he  had  paid  to  Caroline  was  in  the  meantime  not  unnoticed : 
the  gossips  of  Berlin  even  spread  a  report  that  she  had  kissed  his  liand 
in  public ;  and  this,  coming  to  her  fatner's  ears,  induced  the  old  gentle- 
man to  forbid  any  reference  to  Richter  by  the  family,  until  he  shoold 
himself  make  some  niore  positive  declaration  of  his  wishes.  This,  as  it 
happened,  was  not  long  wanting.  When  Richter  returned  to  Berlin  in 
October,  Caroline  was  the  first  person  informed  of  his  arrival,  by  a  few 
lines,  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  visit  her  family  that  evening* 
Though  they  had  never  as  yet  said  a  word  of  love,  their  eyes  had  met, 
and  their  hearts  had  spoken  too  truly  for  them  to  be  longer  silent. 
"  And  that  very  evening,'*  says  the  record,  "as  he  conducted  Caroline 
to  visit  her  mother,  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  their  destiny  for  ever 
united." 

Nowise  backward  was  the  young  Fraulein  to  make  the  drcnmstanoe 
known  to  the  old  Counsellor.  Early  the  next  morning  kneeling  at  the 
bedside'of  her  father,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  how  &chter  had  made 
a  **  declaration,"  Caroline  asked  his  blessing  on  their  love,  with  a  timidity 
and  earnestness  such  as  to  a  maiden  was  becoming.  The  good  man's 
answer  shows  his  simplicity  and  disinterestedness  of  character.  **  My 
child,"  said  he,  ''  if  the  satisfaction  of  your  father  can  add  anything  to 
your  happiness,  believe  me,  fio  union  could  give  me  so  muoi  joy.  I 
feel  it  as  a  reward  for  all  my  oare  of  your  education.**  Now  when  it  im 
remembered  that  Richter  was  not  a  man  of  landed  estate^  or  of 
pecuniary  substance  in  any  shape ;  that  he  had  not  even  the  prospect  of 
a  dollar,  except  what  he  could  coin  by  his  own  wit ;  it  must  be  admow* 
ledfi;ed  that  father  Meyer  was  as  unworldly  and  as  unselfish  in  his  notions 
as  his  daughter.  The  connexion  has  not  been  unfitly  styled  romantic ; 
and  no  doubt  many  of  the  '*  respectabilities  **  of  Berlin  regarded  it  as 
imprudent.  For  we  are  assured  that  Caroline  had  been  brought  up  and 
educated  amid  luxury  and  refinement ;  and  thus  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  mi^t  not  unreasonably  seem  to  her  as  the  neceasariea  of 
existence.  The  (>>unsellor,  hving  in  his  sumptuous  fashion,  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  regularly  spent  his  income  as  it  became  due,  and  therefore 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  his  daughters  any  dowry ;  yet  in  point  of 
rank  and  standing  in  society,  he  was  a  personage  who^  had  he  possessed 
a  narrow  or  vulgar  mind,  was  likely  to  look  somewhat  contemptuonsly 
upon  an  alliance  between  his  daughter  and  an  author  who  was  dependent 
for  his  daily  bread  upon  his  talents.  That  no  objection  was  raised  on 
this  score  seems  to  speak  highly  for  the  unselfish  and  trusting  disposi- 
tion of  Herr  Meyer.  At  any  rate,  in  the  correspondence  between 
Richter  and  the  worthy  Counsellor,  not  a  word  is  said  of  property, 
Paul  says,  when  asking  the  fiither  for  hb  daughter  :^ 

''.  .  .  •  .  In  this  momeot  of  my  great  request,  all  other  tilings  ap- 
pear  too  Cttle  to  b«  touched  upon  by  eitner  of  us.    I  approach  the  man  m 
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wbom  mj  estMm  and  lore,  even  without  the  relation  I  desire*  would  be 
fcfilia' 


almost  mial ;  as  his  feminine  tenderness  and  manly  philosophy  have  together 
nourished  the  root  of  this  beautiful  flower  of  the  sun,  and  made  it  so  firm,  yet 
so  tender.  To  this  gaod  father  of  tloBgood  daughter,  I  present  my  shorty  bnt 
weighty  prayer.    I^t  her  be  mine  I    one  will  be  happy,  as  I  shall  be  I" 

In  a  strain  no  less  elevated  the  &ther  answered — "  That  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  all  his  plans,  in  the  education  of  his  daughters,  to  prepare 
them  to  nnite  themselves  with  such  men  as  Richter — ^and  that  he  gave 
his  unconditional  consent."  The  mother  also  concurred ;  and  the  be* 
trothing  (or  public  ceremonial  by  which  in  Germany  two  persons 
signify  that  thev  are  indissolubly  engaged)  took  place  immediatdy. 

Paul,  as  he  thought,  had  at  last,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  found  that 
embodied  ideal  of  feminine  perfection  and  loveliness  which  had  so  long 
haunted  his  imagination.  He  says,  in  some  note  or  letter : — '*  Caroline 
has  exactly  that  inexpressible  love  for  all  beings  that  I  have,  till  now, 
&iled  to  find,  even  in  those  who  in  everything  else  possess  the  splendour 
and  purity  of  the  diamond.  She  preserves,  in  the  full  harmony  of  her 
love  to  me,  the  middle  and  lower  tones  of  sympathy  for  every  joy  and 
sorrow  of  others.'*  Her  personal  charms  and  graces  he  thus  describes 
to  Otto — "  She  has  the  beauty,  rare  among  Germans,  of  a  dark,  soft 
eye,  and  Madonna  brow  ;**  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  she  has  a  '*  self- 
sacrificing  love,  without  equal ;  modesty,  openness  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  purest  love  for  me,  her  heart  trembles  at  every  sound  of  sorrow. 
She  has  the  warmest  friends  among  women  and  young  girls,  and  the  in- 
numerable visits  of  congratulation  that  she  received  at  the  news  of 
our  betrothment  {verlobuny)  shows  how  much  she  is  beloved  by  the 
Berliners." 

These  descriptions  are  sufficiently  glowing  and  poetical,  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  much  exceed  the  truth.  Caroline 
Meyer  seems  really  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  young  woman — one 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  exalted  opinion  which  her  lover  entertained 
of  her.  The  coldest  and  least  exaggerative  of  Bichter's  biographers 
says; — 

'^Puritv  of  mind,  unlimited  love  to  her  -parents  and  sisters,  and  benevo- 
lence to  all  mankind,  were  native  to  her.  She  added  inexpressible  reverence 
fi;)r  Richter,  and  unconditional  submission  to  his  wishes.  With  a  love  for 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  art,  she  had  very  moderate  views  of  the  value  of  the 
outward  in  life ;  great  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  and  through  trial  and  experience 
a  penetrating  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  with  an  accomplished  education, 
and  almost  unlimited  resources  within  herself,  her  outward  life  and  appear- 
ance was  modest,  and  without  pretension." 

Such  a  one  was  certainly  worth  the  wooing  ;  and  happy  must  have 
been  the  man  who  had  the  privilege  of  winning  her.  Perhaps  Richter 
had  never  been  so  happy  as  h^  was  during  the  &w  months  that  followed 
his  betrothment  to  Caroline.  Everything  went  on  agreeably ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1801,  the  marriage  was  duly  solemnized. 
Leaving  Berlin,  Paul  and  his  bride  travelled  over  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Dessau,  visited  the  Herders  in  Weimar,  and  then  proceeded  on 
to  Meiningen,  where  they  for  a  time  set  up  their  household.    In  their 
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new  Ufe,  both  deemed  themselves  the  favoured  of  euth  and  heaven.    In 
a  long  letter  to  her  father,  shortly  after  their  marriage^  Caroline  writes — 

"  I  never  believed  I  should  be  so  bappy  as  I  am.  Every  minute  binds  our 
sonls  eloser  to  each  other.  It  m\\  sound  extravagant  to  you  if  I  say,  the 
high  enthusiasm  which  Richter  excited  in  me  has  continually  risen  as  we 
have  entered  into  real  life  together.  Never  can  a  misunderstanding  arise 
between  us.  My  mind,  through  love  and  the  highest  soodness,  is  so  ten- 
derly tuned,  and  my  sense  of  obligation  so  elevated,  that  I  never,  as  formeriy, 
despond.  How  could  I  place  my  will  in  opposition  to  this  splendid  humanity 
that  works  only  through  love  and  humility  ?  Thank  Grod,  I  have  a  husband 
with  whom  love  in  married  life  can  only  take  the  path  of  honour  and  morality ; 
one  that  I  must  obey,  as  we  obey  virtue  itself  And  this  man  so  loves  me^ 
that  I  have  nothing  to  wish  but  that  we  may  die  together." 

Richter*8  testimony  to  the  felicity  of  his  new  estate  is  nowise  less 
emphatic.    To  the  correspondent  so  often  named,  he  says: — 

*'  That  the  brightest  and  purest  fountain  of  love  to  mankind  takes  nothing 
fVom  love  to  the  individual,  I  learn  from  my  Caroline.  Every  day  it  becomes 
more  expansive.  Rare  as  beautiful  is  her  adoration  of  the  spiritual  of  poetiy 
and  nature ;  wonderful  her  disinterestedness  and  complete  abnegalion  of  self. 
There  is  nothing  tluit  she  would  not  do  for  me,  or  others.  VVorid-long  cares 
are  to  her  nothing,  as  her  industry  and  love  of  duty  are  infinite.  .... 
As  yet  we  have  had  nothing,  or  only  very  little,  to  irritate,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  am  certainly  bleMt,  Ah,  see  her  I  What  are  words  I 
Marriage  has  made  me  love  her  more  romantically,  deeper,  tnfinitebf  more 
than  before." 

Thus,  after  all  his  courtships  and  flirtations,  Richter  has  gained  at 
last  the  helpmate  meet  for  him.  His  good  fortune  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  that  indicated 
in  the  proverb  about  going  through  the  wood  in  sep'ch  of  a  walking- 
stick,  and  coming  out  with  a  crooked  one  at  last.  Ricbter*s  wife  was 
every  way  a  genial  and  right  admirable  companion.  Their  wedded  life 
was  not  without  its  measure  of  cares  and  trials,  and  even  commonplace 
vexations  ;  but  through  all  they  clung  lovingly  to  each  other ;  and  thus 
whatever  burden  there  might  be  was  lightened,  and  every  passing  joy 
through  mutual  participation  magnified.  Children  were  born  to  them, 
and  grew  up  to  be  the  consolation  of  their  later  age ;  and  when  the 
parting  hour  came,  neither  could  look  back  and  reproach  the  other  with 
unkindness,  or  any  lack  of  conjugal  devotion. 
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As  I  was  parposing  to  retarn  to  the  old  coantr  j,  I  resoked,  previous  to 
mj  departure,  to  take  a  critical  survey  of  the  celebrated  Ballarat  gold« 
ficdd,  which  I  chose  in  preference  to  any  other  digging,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  vast  site  and  productiveness,  but  also  because  it  exhibits 
every  mode  of  gold-mining  in  a  more  perfect  and  practical  manner  than 
any  of  the  other  mining  communities.  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
an  account  of  the  first  day's  journey  to  Geelong,  nor  need  I  delay  him 
with  what  I  imagine  would  be  a  stranger's  impressions  of  that  very 
quiet,  respectable-looking  little  town.  Everyone  who  has  been  in  the 
Colony  has  heard  of  the  quietness  of  Geelong,  and  most  people  have 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  common  report.  As  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  my  first  day's  journey,  so  it 
would  be  cruel  to  distress  him  with  a  narration  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  second.  Stuck,  or  rather  jammed,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  badly 
cushioned  and  poorly  horsed  ;  scorched  by  the  sun,  choked  and  tho- 
roughly blackened  by  the  dust,  and  jolted  and  racked  in  a  manner  which 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  describe,  I  passed  eight  hours  in  a  frame  of 
mind  and  body  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  that  middle  state  between 
heaven  and  hell  believed  in  by  certain  Christians. 

After  leaving  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Geelong,  the  country  pre- 
sents, for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Ballarat,  a  very  barren  and  in- 
hospitable appearance.  No  river,  no  lake,  no  verdure  relieving  the 
monotony  of  the  brown  plains,  and  half  red,  half  yellow-looking  trees. 
But  as  you  approach  Bunningyong,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Ballarat,  a  marked  improvement  takes  place,  the  soil  being  of  a  richer 
nature,  and  the  verdure  being  proportionally  improved. 

Of  the  mountain  Bunuingyong,  from  which  the  little  town  at  its  base 
takes  its  name,  I  shall  have  more  presently  to  say.  As  it  is,  we  must 
keep  with  the  coach,  which  passes  through  the  towu  to  the  chief  inn, 
where  the  horses  are  changed.  While  this  operation  is  being  per- 
formed, we  may  give  a  word  or  two  of  information  about  the  town. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  in  Bunningyong  some  time  before  it  was 
found  in  Ballarat,  consequently  the  advance  of  the  township  was  at  first 
very  rapid,  and  would  likely  enough  have  continued  to  be  so,  had  it  not 
been  compelled  to  hide  its  diminished  head  before  its  Herculean  rivaL 
The  wonderful  richness  of  the  latter  digging  drew  all  the  mining  popu- 
lation from  Bunningyong,  leaving  it,  for  the  most  part,  a  collection  of 
closed  public-houses  and  deserted  stores.  Land  which  had  sold  for 
^1,000  would  not  now  fetch  ^100 ;  and  if  Bunningyong  has  not  the 
beauty,  it  certainly  has  the  desolation,  of  the  **  Deserted  Village  of  the 
Plain."  There  are  some  substantial  houses  still  occupied,  and  a  few 
deep-sinkings  are  carried  on  near  the  township. 

Once  again  in  the  coach,  we  enioy  an  agreeable  drive  into  Ballarat, 
having  fresh  and  good  horses,  and  the  singular  novelty  in  this  country 
of  an  excellent  road  through  a  pleasant  landscape.  As  we  gradually 
approach  the  great  centre  ^  attraction,  we  are  warned  of  its^  proximity 
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by  the  number  of  *'  Prospect  Holes'* — that  is,  holes  sank  on  trial  by 
parties  who  were  endeaTooring  to  find  the  lead  or  direction  of  the  goiii. 
Groups  of  anxious  diggers,  too,  passing  along  the  road,  become  more 
numerous,  and  two  or  diree  half-way  public-houses,  as  each  claim  to  be, 
excite  and  direct  a  stranger's  attention  to  the  singular  scene  he  is  now 
approaching.  The  drive  through  the  Ballarat  diggings  girea  one  a  Terj 
inadequate  idea  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  the  rapid  pace  the  horses  are 
worked  up  to  as  they  approach  their  destination,  the  innumerable  num- 
ber of  pursuing  dogs,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  immediatdy 
about  us,  occupy  one  quite  enough,  without  leaving  time  for  eeneral  ob- 
servation. I  shall  therefore  digress  a  little  from  the  naturd  order,  to 
state  the  general  appearance  which  the  diggings  present  when  viewed 
from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Bunningyone. 

The  Flat  of  Ballarat,  where  the  greatest  yidds  of  gold  were  ori- 
ginally found,  is  of  ver^  considerable  extent,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
River  Lee — ^river  I  call  it,  as  other  people  do  so,  but  I  must  privately 
inform  the  reader  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  dirty,  and  at  times  im- 
perceptible, watercourse ;  very  useful,  however,  in  mining  operatioBa. 
This  Flat  was  the  original  gold-field,  and  still  is  the  principal  one ; 
from  it  branch  diggings  run  out  from  twelie  to  fourteen  miles,  pre- 
senting, by  reason  ^  the  tents  and  the  exeavated  clay,  a  whitened  ap- 
pearance over  more  or  less  of  the  country.  Ant-hills  in  white  ground 
give  an  apt  illustration  of  the  appearance  of  the  diggings  ;  in  truth, 
the  operation  in  both  cases  is  precisely  similar,  even  to  the  piling  up  of 
the  excavated  day,  only  that  the  ants  perform  this  latter  operation 
with  more  skill  than  the  miners.  The  Sebastopol  diggings,  tne  most 
remote  connected  with  the  Ballarat  group,  appear  to  the  norUi,  the 
tents  at  that  distance  being  like  so  many  white  mushrooms.  On  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  me  mountains  of  Bunningyong  and  Warren- 
heip  surround  the  plain,  while  the  lakes  of  Burrembeet  and  Learmoath 
display  their  glassy,  shining  surfaces  near  the  distant  horison  to  th« 
west.  On  the  side  of  the  mountains,  a  deep,  lofty  forest,  extending  up 
to  the  diggings,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  whitened 
plain.  Beyond  this  general  description  of  the  situation  of  the  gold- 
fields,  nothine  more  can  with  truth  be  said  of  its  appearance,  as  in 
itself  it  is  little  else  than  a  ragged  collection  of  very  dirty-looldng  tents 
on  a  very  miserable  plain. 

As  the  coach  reaches  the  end  of  the  main  road  everybody  stops  to 
stare  at  us.  Diggers,  verr  muddy  about  the  legs,  stoek-men  very 
bowed  about  the  legs,  and  Chinese  very  curious  in  every  req>ect  about 
the  legs,  are  all  turning  and  gi^nng  at  us ;  so  that  in  hd  we  get  no 
relief  from  the  public  gaze  tiU  we  are  turned  into  the  coach-yard  of 
the  Qeorge  Hotel,  by  a  rapid  kind  of  whirl  that  almost  sends  us  from 
our  seats,  and  makes  us  feel  full  of  gratitude  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  dangers  and  tortures  of  the  journey  are  over.  The  Gems 
Hotel,  the  chief  one  of  the  place,  is  a  wooden  building,  well  enongn 
prorided  and  furnished,  though  the  attendance  at  our  first  day's  dinner 
was  not  exactly  what  we  were  accustomed  to,  the  waiter  having  p«t  the 
fish  and  meats  on  the  table  together,  and  after  having  disposed  of 
both,  asked  us  if  we  would  hke  any  soup  f  Not  howevnr  to  weary  tha 
W  with  insignificant  particulars,  I  shall  at  onoa  proeeed  to  gita  him 
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taj  eenenl  impression  of  the  diggings,  on  mj  first  stroll  through  itiem 
tfaie  following  morning. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  advance  of  the  township ; 
certainly  the  change  m  its  character  is  extraordinarily  rapid,  from  a 
sheep-walk  to  the  scene  of  action  for  a  population  of  some  50,000 
people,  collected  from  every  nlace,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth.  And  this  population,  of  course,  have  not  lived 
there  without  some  respectable  buildings  and  other  signs  of  civilization 
springing  up  about  them.  But  anyone  who  expects  even  as  much  as 
the  appearance  of  a  respectable  English  market-town  will  be  vastly  de- 
ceived. One  street  does  indeed  display  a  few  stone  and  brick  buildings, 
among  which  the  gaol,  court-house,  and  church  are  conspicuous ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  settlement  is  a  collection  of  very  frail-looking  edifices  and 
innumerable  tents,  varying  in  sise  from  what  accommodates  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve,  to  that  into  which  the  solitary  inmate  can  with  difficulty 
creep.  In  passing  through  the  township,  the  public-houses  appear  con-^ 
spicuous,  and  the  shops  (of  which  there  is  every  possible  description) 
display  in  abundance  the  latest  fashions  and  inventions.  ^  Indeed,  m  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town,  you  are  struck  by  the  junction  of  the 
rudest  shifts  of  immediate  necessity  with  the  latest  and  most  costly  dis- 
coveries of  civilization.  Thus,  you  see  the  telegraph  wire  passing  over 
canvas-sheds,  in  which  no  farmer  in  England  would  shelter  his  pies ;  and 
photographic  establishments,  with  skulfully-executed  views  of  public 
places,  of  which  an  English  hamlet  would  be  ashamed.  Ton  also  perceive 
frequent  proof  of  the  disorganised  state  of  society  :  such  as  a  barrister 
having  part  of  a  tailor's  shop  for  his  chamber,  and  a  doctor  and  a  baker 
displaying  their  wares  in  the  same  front.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  diggings,  except  that  you  are  struck  with  the  monotony  of 
their  aspect.  The  unsettled  and  uncomfortable  look  of  the  place,  the 
not  very  taking  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  dirt  of  their 
dwelling  made  me  glad  that  mine  was  but  a  passing  visit. 

Lookmg  from  the  township,  our  attention  is  attracted  to  Black  Hill, 
as  it  is  ci^ed ;  it  now  appears  far  more  deserring  the  name  of  ^'  White 
Hill,"  as  it  is  literally  turned  inside  out ;  being  composed  of  bright 
shining  quartz,  it  presents,  as  may  be  imagined,  anytmng  but  a  black 
appearance.  Tlie  workings  on  this  hill  differ  from  those  on  other  parts 
of  the  di^n^,  inasmuch  as  they  are  carried  on  by  one  or  two  diggers, 
and  require  httle  machinery  or  capital.  The  sinkings  are  seldom  over 
eighty  feet,  and  gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  from  the  very  beginning, 
so  that  diggers,  when  they  have  failed  in  more  adventurous  undertak- 
ings, retreat  for  subsistence  to  the  Black  Hill.  As  these  diggers,  from 
time  to  time,  appear  in  numerous  bodies,  the  hill  is  so  worked  and  re- 
Worked,  that  little  gold  escapes  for  future  adventurers.  Several  parties, 
however,  whom  I  met,  were  doing  pretty  well,  and  some  of  the  cans  of 
stuff  wUch  I  saw  washed  out  yielded  a  fair  quantity  of  gold.  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  operation  of  washing  out  the  cans  is  very 
simply  performed.  The  washing  stuff  is  placed  in  a  tin  dish  which  is 
kept  filled  with  water,  and  is  then  shaken  to  and  fro  till  all  the  clay  has 
|>een  washed  off,  when  the  gold  appears  at  the  bottom.  Bein&r  so  much 
heavier  than  the  clay,  the  gold  always  sinks  to  the  end,  so  tnat  not  a 
partide  is  ever  washed  out*    This  hill  presents  a  striking  instance  ot 
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what  wSling  industry  will  do.  For  the  extent  of  a  mfle  and  a-half  op  to, 
and  about  it»  the  whole  ground  is  excavated  in  everj  oonceiyable  manner^ 
in  nearly  every  case  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  in  many  in  the 
most  unskilful  and  laborious  manner.  Large  open  pits,  as  large  as  any 
ordinary  room,  and  often  twenty  and  thirty  feet  deep — wide  openings 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  by  pickaxe  and  bucket,  and  drives 
going  straight  under  the  hill  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards — are  lasting  evidences 
of  the  unassisted  manual  strength  that  must  have  been  expended  there. 
Further  than  what  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  particular  to 
notice  on  this  hill,  so  I  turned  my  steps  to  Golden  Point,  another  of  the 
suburban  diggings,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  but  there  the  works  were 
of  a  very  different  description  from  those  I  have  just  been  describing. 

This  digging  is  on  the  western  side  of  Ballarat,  and  through  it  the 
gold  leads  out  in  the  Arrarat  direction.  It  is  never  got  near  the  sur- 
face, and,  unlike  all  gold  soil,  presents  a  dark  and  rich  appearance. 
Golden  Point  is  extensively  and  substantiall^r  built  on,  and  being  par- 
tially cultivated,  has  a  settled  and  very  unmming-like  appearance.  In 
fact,'  there  is  no  mining  on  or  near  the  surface ;  but  down  at  a  depth 
of  three,  and  sometimes  four  hundred  feet,  the  ground  is  cut  through 
by  drives  or  tunnels  in  every  direction.  The  companies  who  have 
these  claims  consist  of  parties  of  forty  at  least,  it  being  necessary  to 
keep  on  the  sinking  day  and  uight  perpetually.  In  these  deep  sinkings 
it  takes  eighteen  months,  sometimes  two  years,  before  the  gutter  or 
gold  soil  is  reached,  during  which  time  there  is  not  the  least  return,  and 
then  if  successful,  the  yield  of  gold  gives  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  to  each  man.  Even  where  successful,  the  amount  gained  is  a 
very  inadequate  return  for  the  labour  and  capital  employed.  For,  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  expense  of  furriishing,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  sup- 
plying the  necessary  machinery,  &c.,  for  one  of  these  claims,  is  some- 
thing very  considerable,  especially  at  Australian  prices.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  steam-engine  to  be  provided  for  getting  up  the  buckets 
of  clay,  and  pumping  out  the  water  when  necessary ;  then  the  whole  of 
the  shaft  has  to  be  planked  with  wood,  brought  from  the  country  for 
the  purpose ;  and  when  passing  through  a  "  drift,"  or  current  of  sand 
and  water,  stronger  and  double  planking  has  to  be  used.  All  the  drives 
or  underground  passages  have  also  to  be  planked,  and  kept  perpetually 
lighted  with  sperm  candles.  Besides  these  leading  items  of  expendi- 
ture, there  is  the  maintenance  of  the  party,  and  the  innumerable  inci- 
dental expenses  necessary  to  such  an  undertaking.  And  when  the 
dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  disagreeable  nature  of  the  occupation,  the 
unseasonable  hours,  the  dirt,  the  darkness,  and  the  denseness,  as  well 
as  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  profit  is  considered,  any  mechanic  or 
labourer  in  employment  has  little  inducement  to  leave  an  easy,  inde- 
pendant  occupation,  for  a  harassing,  and  perhaps  unsuccessful  pursuit. 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  deep-sinkings,  I  will  give  the  reader  an 
account  of  two  claims  that  I  inspected,  from  which  he  can  form  some 
idea  of  what  they  are  Hke.  One  was  the  George  Claim,  so  called  from 
being  in  the  back-yard  of  the  George  Hotel,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
deep,  undermining  a  central  part  of  the  township. 

Having  previously  agreed  to  "  shout,"  I  provided  suitable  grog  for 
the  miners,  and  being  properly  covered  with  an  oilcloth  to  keep  off  the 
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wet  and  dirt,  I  was  placed  in  the  bncket  or  barrel  OTer  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft.  The  signal  being  given,  steam  was  turned  on,  and  awaj 
down  into  darkness  I  rapidly  disappeared.  Keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  brieht  speck  of  light,  I  saw  it  gradually  grow  dimmer,  when  sud- 
denly the  sound  of  voices  below,  and  the  slackening  of  the  speed,  warned 
me  that  I  was  approaching  the  close  of  my  dark  career.  Indeed  I  can 
scarcely  say  the  close,  for  the  darkness  below  was  nearly  as  great  as  on 
the  passage  down.  The  first  view  of  the  place  of  gold  is  anything  but 
enchanting.  Five  or  six  half-naked,  ferocious-looking  diggers,  crowding 
round  like  wild  beasts,  the  damp  oppressiveness  of  the  air,  the  terrible 
gloom,  and  the  overpowering  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  imparted  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  sensation.  The  whole  scene  forcibly  reminded  me 
ofli£lton*8hell— 

<<  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 
No  lighty  but  rather  darkness  visible." 

The  idea  of  being  down  with  such  company  in  such  a  distant  hole  of 
the  earth,  has  nothing  very  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The  part 
of  the  mine  under  the  shaft  where  I  got  out  was  eight  feet  high, 
and  more  lightsome  than  the  rest ;  from  it  two  drives  branched  out, 
each  about  five  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad,  and  one  about  fifty  yards 
lone,  and  the  other  at  least  one  hundred.  In  the  smaller  one  there  was 
nothing  particular  to  see,  as  they  had  not  come  to  the  gold  soil,  but 
were  driving  through  a  hard  rock,  behind  which  they  were  expecting  to 
find  it.  In  the  other,  they  had  come  on  the  gold  soil,  and  got  some  gold 
from  every  spadeful ;  sometimes  very  little,  of  course,  but  at  any  rate  so 
much  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  wash  it.  The  cla^  was  of  a  red 
mottled  appearance,  very  clammy  and  wet.  This  clay  is  the  best  to 
find  the  gold  in,  as  it  has  consistency  enough  to  retain  it,  which  the  soil, 
if  looser,  cannot  do.  From  the  direction  of  certain  pieces  of  sandstone, 
the  soil  was  evidently  formerly  acted  upon  by  a  strong  current,  as 
the  stones  were  of  considerable  size.  Under  such  soil  gold  is  always 
found,  so  the  miners  follow  it  whatever  direction  it  takes,  or  to  what- 
ever depth  it  goes.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  turn  myself 
at  miners'  work,  I  was  speedily  accommodated  with  a  pickaxe,  and 
actively  commenced  to  pick  down  the  sides,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  some  nuggets  rolling  at  my  feet.  Having  continued  some  mi- 
nutes, however,  I  was  quite  satified  to  leave  off  without  my  expected 
reward,  as  the  denseness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  the  work  severe 
enough  to  any  one,  but  more  particularly  distressing  to  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  candles,  which  were  stuck  in  wet  lumps  of  clay, 
were  only  used  at  the  ends  of  the  drives,  and  other  places  where 
active  operations  were  carried  on  ;  so  that  the  light,  dim  enough 
everjTwhere,  was  almost  lost  in  the  centre  of  the  drives.  All  the 
miners  collected  at  the  end  of  the  drive  to  look  at  the  stranger,  and 
to  drink  the  brandy  which  he  had  provided  ; — such  a  numjber  of  per- 
sons crowding  in  so  small  a  place,  made  the  atmosphere  insupportably 
oppressive,  the  more  so  as  I  had  been  in  it  some  considerable  time. 
The  aforesaid  brandy^  too,  had  evidently  taken  an  upward  tendency  in 
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the  miners*  heads,  which  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  their  desirabilitj  as 
companions.  Shouting,  souabbling,  and  proposals  to  fbrce  more  brandy 
from  the  stranger  ensued,  and  somewhat  interfered  with  my  scienti- 
fic observations  of  this  intesting  locality.  As  I  saw  no  adrances  made 
for  getting  me  up  again,  I  ventured  to  hint  that  my  curiosity  was  satisfieii 
and  that  f  would  have  no  particular  objection  to  form  part  of  the  cai|;o  of 
the  next  bucket  despatched.  After  some  considerable  delay,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  wjain  under  steam,  upward  bound  to  the  regions  of 
sunshine  and  life.  This  claim  which  I  have  described  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  clay-sinkings  in  general.  The  **  Crown  Claim,"  which  I  will  now 
say  a  few  words  about,  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  the  quartz-sinkings. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  two 
kinds  of  mining — the  one  being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow^drives  throo^ 
damp,  clammy  clay  ;  the  other,  deep,  large,  and  dry  excavations  m 
masses  of  bright  and  solid  quartz.  In  the  latter,  of  course,  no  planking  is 
required ;  but  the  work  is  very  tedious,  and  the  gdd  has  to  be  crushed  oat 
of  the  rock,  and  not  washed  or  picked  out,  as  it  is  from  clay.  Another 
advantage  in  the  quartz-sinkings  is,  that  there  is  not  the  risk  of  the 
drives  f^ng  in,  a  catastrophe  which  so  often  occurs  with  fatal  efftd 
in  the  clay-sinkings.  Excepting  the  dust  naturally  caused  by  the  working 
operations,  nothing  can  be  cleaner  than  the  interior  of  a  quartz  daim, 
while  there  is  not  that  oppressive  damp  so  unbearable  in  clay  drives. 

This  Crown  daim  belonged  to  a  party  of  six  of  the  most  respectable, 
intelligent  miners  that  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings. 
They  never  increased  beyond  the  original  adventurers,  so  that  there  was 
a  confidence  among  them  that  could  not  have  existed  in  a  more  pro- 
miscuous collection.  Everything  about  their  dwellings,  arrangementSi 
and  works,  denoted  comfort,  independence,  and  skill,  and,  amid  the  dirt 
and  discomfort  around,  they  seemed  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  desert. 

The  qnarts-sinkings  are  never  so  deep  as  the  clay — this  one  was  only 
one-hundred-and-sixty  feet  in  a  direct  line  of  measurement ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  enormous  excavation,  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  fsr 
more  labour  and  expense  than  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined.  We 
first  went  down  sixty  feet  by  ladders  and  inclines,  when  we  came  to  the 
main  excavation,  which  was  about  one  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  and  about  thirty  feet  high ;  from  it  branched  out  drives  and 
cuttings  in  every  possible  direction.  There  were  six  of  us  together, 
and  as  each  had  a  lighted  candle,  a  very  hrilliant  effect  was  produced 
on  the  shining  quartz  ;  and  when,  diriding,  we  distributed  our  lights 
in  opposite  nooks,  the  vast  cave  looked  like  the  ruin  of  some  an- 
cient abbey,  and  the  drives,  branching  out  from  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
of  quartz,  like  the  niches  where  the  monks  used  to  pray.  Hie  heaps 
of  quartz  piled  here  and  there,  and  the  sombre  gloom  through  tne 
whole,  seemed  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  desolation.  Afler  having  sur- 
veyed this  main  stage  of  the  works,  we  were  let  down  by  a  rope  through 
the  second  shaft,  which  pierced  the  solid  quartz  rock  to  the  second  drive — 
a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  feet  This  drive  was  the  ordinary  size 
of  the  clay-sinking  drives,  but  differed  in  having  purer  air,  and  beinff 
free  from  damp.  In  it  they  had  struck  on  the  gold,  and  in  sevena 
places  we  saw  the  veins  of  the  predous  metal  edging  out  along  the  rides. 
The  gold  thus  found  has  to  be  crushed  out  of  the  quarts— an  operatioD 
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which  at  present  the  diggers  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  effectually 
performea.  But  this  is  a  want  not  likely  to  be  lasting,  as  every  kind 
of  machinery  is  daily  coming  to  the  diggings.  One  of  our  party  was 
an  engineer,  who  was  about  to  set  up  a  quartz-crushing  machine  which 
would  crush  two  hundred  tons  a-day.  This  party  had  already  made 
about  ^2,000,  and  besides  had  quantities  of  quartz  from  which  they  had 
not  yet  extracted  the  gold.  The  only  other  mining  party  of  which 
particular  notice  need  be  taken  is  the  "  White  Flat  IVfinmg  Company.** 

This  Flat  had,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  gold-field,  proven  to  be 
of  extraordinary  richness,  and  consequently  was  soon  seized  on,  and  the 
gold  worked  out  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  could  be  by  the  machinery 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  miners.  But  the  Company,  considering 
that  much  gold  remained  yet  unfound,  got  a  grant  of  the  five  acres  of 
the  Flat  from  Government,  and,  with  proper  washing  machinery,  com- 
menced the  somewhat  stupendous  operation  of  excavating  and  washing 
the  whole  five  acres,  from  the  surface  downwards,  as  far  as  it  continued 
to  pay.  The  party,  which  consisted  of  seventy-five  persons,  turned  off 
a  creek  that  used  to  inundate  the  Flat,  and  with  two  steam-engines,  and 
a  great  deal  of  minor  machinery,  managed  to  keep  the  enormous  ex- 
cavation dry,  and  to  carry  'jou  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  washing  of 
the  gold  soiL  The  enterprize  was,  on  the  whole,  paying,  but  the  suc- 
cess was  not  reiy  striking.  They  had  the  day  before  I  saw  the  works 
realized  sixty-three  ounces.  The  excavation  was  already  carried  to  a 
considerable  depth ;  and  the  engineer  of  the  works  told  me  that  when 
they  found  mining  operations  no  longer  pa3dng,  they  intended  to  turn 
the  creek  into  its  old  bed,  and  make  the  enormous  excavation  a  monster 
swimming-bath  for  the  unwashed  population  of  Ballarat!  As  some 
wretched  little  mud-holes,  misnamed  baths,  are  at  present  crowded  at 
one  shilUng  a  bath,  such  a  speculation  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable. 

To  attempt  any  further  general  description  of  the  diggings  would  be 
a  useless  and  unpleasing  task.  In  several  walks  about  the  various 
<< leads"  and  suburbs  of  Ballarat,  no  new  observation  or  view  could, 
by  any  acuteness,  be  discovered.  One  unvarving  monotony  of  yellow 
hill  and  yellow  gully,  heaps  of  yellow  clay,  holes  from  which  they 
came,  and  rude  windlasses  by  which  they  were  turned  up,  dirty  diggers 
and  yelping  dogs,  miserable  tents  and  blinding  dust,  was  all  I  met  with 
during  many  days'  perambulation.  Yellow  clay,  and  red  clay,  and 
white  quartz  was  all  the  eye  had  to  rest  on  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
forests  in  the  distance,  you  would  have  for^t  the  black  soil  and  bright 
green  of  the  country.  This  last  expression  may  appear  strange  to 
some  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
Australian  land ;  but  whatever  the  soil  may  be  in  some  parts,  it  cer- 
tainly merits  this  praise  about  Ballarat. 

Mount  Bunningyong,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  one  day's  excursion,  I  and  a  friend,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  started  on  horseback  early  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to 
the  station  of  an  old  pound-keeper  named  Ennis,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain*  After  passing  through  a  fine  bush  of  very  tall  she-oaks,  of 
alight  wood  and  stringy  bark,  for  some  considerable  way,  we  were  warned 
of  our  approach  to  the  pound-keeper's  by  the  loud  sound  of  voices,  and  the 
fie^ueQt  cracking  of  whips.    On  commg;  nearer  we  found  a  dray  and 
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eight  bullocks  trying  to  pass  a  creek,  into  which  one  of  the  bullocks  had 
sunk  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  driver  had  been  behind,  and  the 
poor  animals,  thirsting  and  exhausted,  had  stopped  to  drink  and  cool 
themselves,  when  one,  weaker  or  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest,  had 
sunk  into  the  creek  as  we  found  him.  The  driver,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  kept  lashing  the  helpless  animal  in  such  a  furious  manner  that 
all  interference  was  useless.  The  cruel  treatment  of  all  beasts  of 
burden  in  Australia  is  a  matter  of  pain  to  any  intelli^t  person. 
Horses  are  broken-in  with  a  violence  and  brutality  which  is  never  ven- 
tured on  in  England,  and  are  then  ridden  and  driven  with  a  cruelty  and 
want  of  consideration  that  is  only  not  regarded  because  it  is  universal. 
Bloody  spurs  and  panting  animals  you  meet  at  every  view ;  while  the 
only  consideration  of  the  English  and  Christian  rider  is,  that  he  feeb 
it  tiresome  to  ride  seventy  miles  a  day  for  five  days  in  succession.  And 
as  for  those  unfortunate  beings  of  patience,  the  bullocks,  they  are 
gashed,  and  battered,  and  maimed,  and  starved,  in  a  manner  dbtressing 
to  think  of. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  old  pound-keeper's,  who  gave  us  a  feast  of  bis- 
cuits and  milk,  and  a  long  history  of  the  country  around  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  during  which  he  had  been  there.  How  he  could  not  keep  the  kan- 
garoos out  of  his  paddocks,  nor  the  snakes  out  of  his  bed ;  how  he  never 
saw  a  being,  except  when,  once  a  year,  he  went  to  town ;  and  how  often 
he  rode  over  the  Ballarat  Flat,  occupied  then  by  a  few  sheep,  and  with- 
out a  sound  or  sign  of  man ;  and  how  he  encountered  and  put  to  flight 
the  celebrated  bushranger  Melville.  Ailer  we  had  received  some  infor- 
mation about  the  mountain,  and  much  information  about  our  way,  we 
departed,  greatly  gratified  with  our  visit  to  the  old  settler.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  mountain  being  very  woody,  we  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  find  out  the  riding  track  for  ascent.  Nor  were  we  much  assisted 
by  the  information  we  got  from  a  solitary  stockman  that  we  met,  *•  To 
go  straight  on,  till  we  met  the  Ballarat  track,  and  then  turn  to  the  left, 
till  we  came  to  the  sawyers,  and  then  to  go  up  to  the  right,  till  we 
came  to  a  quantity  of  stones,  when  we  would  have  the  highest  peak 
just  before  us."  This  last  direction  was  particularly  indefinite,  as  the 
whole  place  was  covered  with  stone,  on  which  volcanic  action  was  mani- 
fest, especially  a  little  way  up,  where  pumice-stone  abounded.  On  as* 
cending,  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  crater ;  it  was  of  enormous  sixe,  and 
one  dense  mass  of  wood.  The  highest  point  on  the  top  is  marked  by 
a  surveyors'  stage,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  routes  for 
the  railways  about  to  be  commenced  in  Australia.  WUd-flowers  grew 
about  in  remarkable  abundance,  and  the  length  and  luxuriance  of  the 
grass  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  our  horses.  The  view  of  the 
diggings  from  this  mountain  was  interesting.  Having  from  this  elevated 
position  a  commanding  view,  we  could  see,  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
around  us,  the  vast,  unpopulated,  picturesque  forest ;  and  the  solemn 
stillness  and  wildness  of  the  view  contrasted  strangely  with  the  busy 
scene  which  Ballarat  displayed  on  the  other  side.  A  few  short  years 
ago  any  hardy  adventurer  who  stood  where  we  then  did,  could  have 
perceived  nothing  within  the  furthest  range  of  vision  to  indicate  man 
or  civilization.  The  loneliness  of  the  place  induced  contemplation  ;  and 
as  we  gazed  on  the  picture,  on  this  side  and  then  on  that,  the  common- 
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place  idea  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  us  with  force,  how  singular  and  un** 
expected  a  destiny  had  produced  such  a  singular  change  !  Mount  War- 
renheip,  the  Bald  Rau^s,  and  other  lesser  mountains  that  surround 
Ballarat,  are  all  Tolcanic  as  well  as  Bunningjong,  and  give  evidence  of 
some  strong  internal  convulsions  in  ages  past. 

Lake  Burramheet,  from  several  curious  facts  connected  with  its  his- 
toiy,  deserves  some  mention  here.  *'  History  "  is,  perhaps,  a  misap- 
plied term  ;  for,  in  fact,  this  lake,  though  now  so  broad  that  it  would 
take  hours  to  sail  across  it,  has  been  in  existence  only  six  years.  At 
first  I  altogether  disbelieved  this  current  report,  nor  was  I  satisfied  of 
its  correctness  till  I  had  the  assurance  of  old  settlers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  veracity  and  means  of  judging  I  could  not  question.  Se- 
veral told  me  that  they  had  often  driven  sheep  where  the  lake  now  is, 
and  showed  me  the  spot,  marked  by  a  flag,  where  the  remains  of  a 
sheepfold  could  in  dear  water  be  seen.  The  day  which  our  party  se- 
lected for  an  excursion  to  the  lake  turned  out  intensely  hot;  so  we 
kept  sailing  about  till  dark,  steering  from  place  to  place,  to  see  the 
bush-fires  that  were  raging  about  the  adjoining  country.  After  that 
we  rode  back  to  Ballarat,  m  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  a  pleasant 
ride  it  was,  for  our  horses  knew  the  way,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to 
watch  the  opossums  and  wildcats  on  the  trees.  In  our  morning's 
journey  we  saw  many  comfortable  farms,  and  much  cultivated  land- 
evidences  of  settled  industry,  every  day  on  the  increase. 

A  leading  squatter  near  Ballarat  having  kindly  asked  me  to  his 
place  to  see  the  Lai  Lai  Waterfalls,  I  had  another  journey  through  the 
Dush,  which,  though  interesting  enough,  does  not  furnish  much  for 
particular  notification.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  is,  because  it 
afibrds  an  opportunity  for  correcting  a  very  prevalent  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  squatting  occupation  in  Australia ;  and  though 
this  may  be  irrelevant  to  *'  Notes  in  and  about  Ballarat,"  it  yet  may  be 
of  value  to  some  who  ignorantly  meditate  embarking  in  that  very  odious 
pursuit.  I  must  premise,  that  I  do  not  meddle  with  the  case  of  many 
squatters  now  in  the  Colony  who  have  made  their  fortunes  by  the  gold 
discoveiy,  and  who  only  follow  squatting  in  an  easy,  gentlemanlike 
way,  leaving  all  the  disagreeable  parts  to  be  done  by  their  underlings. 
I  speak  of  the  case  of  a  young  man  embarking  in  the  business  for  a 
livelihood,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  is  that  occupation  which  he  makes 
his  business  for  life.  The  occupation  seems  to  combine  everything  odious 
and  detestable.  You  must  be  a  butcher,  killing  and  cutting  up  your 
meat ;  a  breaker,  half  murdering  your  horses ;  a  bullock-driver ;  a 
stable-man ;  and  last,  though  I  do  not  mean  it  least,  a  brander  of,  and 
operator  on,  your  cattle.  I  cannot  add  the  cleanly,  innocent  occupation 
of  baker  to  your  other  requirements,  for  you  will  live  on  a  burnt  dough, 
called  **  damper.''  As  in  the  beginning  you  will  have  only  a  few 
assistants  to  oversee,  your  chief  business  will  consist  in  learning 
thoroughly  the  occupations  I  have  enumerated,  as  well  as  making  your- 
self proficient  in  menial  business  in  general.  And  I  can  give  it  to  you 
on  the  word  of  one  of  the  chief  squatters  of  the  country,  that  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  such  a  thing  as  reading,  for  if  you 
desire  success,  you  will  have  to  be  more  occupied  and  laborious  than 
your  stockmen.  In  nearly  every  case,  after  a  few  years  of  the  business, 
yoL.  III.  2  Y        , 
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as  a  natural  consequence,  jou  will  find  your  ideas  shaped,  according  to 
jour  pursuits,  in  perpetual  oscillation  between  mares  and  horaes,  flocks 
and  fat  cattle.  During  the  eyening  that  I  spent  at  my  iViend's,  I  met 
a  party  of  fbllow-squatters,  and  their  conversation  never  varied  from 
cows  and  colts,  except,  indeed,  when  they  began  a  lamentatiim  on  some 
unfortunate  brother  who  had  been  recently  kHled  by  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  latter  animals.  With  his  fate  they  did  seem  feelingly  touched,  one 
of  them  pathetically  remarking,  "  He  was,  indeed,  a  superior  fellow ; 
he  would  boldly  go  up  and  stroke  a  horse  when  another  man  dare  not 
go  near  it." 

I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  warn  any  enterprising  young  man 
who  has  a  spark  of  intellect  or  noble  feeling  about  him,  not  to  throw 
himself  away  on  pastoral  occupations,  which,  among  other  objections, 
combines  the  evils,  without  the  mnocence,  of  a  hermit's  hfe. 

Before  I  dose,  I  may  as  well  state  my  impression  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  digging  population.  There  is  a  common  cant  in  Australia 
about  the  wonderful  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  diggers ;  and  there 
certainly  is  a  sharpness  and  self-sufficiency  about  most  of  them,  gained 
by  knocking  about  among  mankind.  And  to  a  stranger,  unacquainted 
with  the  gold-mining  process,  their  operations  appear  very  wonderful 
and  sagacious ;  while  in  fact  they  are  only  following  what  others  more 
skilful  than  themselves  have  taught  them.  The  same  effect  would  be 
produced  on  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  farming,  when  he  first 
observed  the  various  skilful  appliances  of  that  branch  of  industry.  In 
truth  the  diggers  are  a  very  promiscuous  collection  of  men,  brought 
together  from  every  comer  of  the  world,  by  want  of  money,  or  dislike  of 
settled  occupation.  In  former  times,  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  dis- 
afiection  was  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  Oovemraent  officials,  but 
none  of  this  now  remains.  Indeed,  the  M  licensing  system  being 
abolished,  th^e  is  nothing  now  to  complain  of.  Any  dig|^  who  cboses 
can  take  out  a  "  Miner's  Right  '*  for  a  trifle,  and  this  confers  on 
him  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  Camp  authoritiea,  if 
his  claim  is  encroached  on.  It  is  quite  optional  to  take  out  this  Right 
or  not ;  but  to  secure  the  advantaces  it  confers,  nearly  all  the  dig^rs 
hold  one.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Gold  Fields  is  to 
keep  the  diggers  from  encroaching  on  one  another's  daims,  and  from 
^igg^ng  into,  and  abstracting  the  gold  from  shafts  adjoining  their  own. 
Once  they  get  a  sight  of  where  the  gold  leads  to,  it  is  impossible 
almost  to  keep  (them  from  following  it  on  land  not  their  own.  For 
the  present,  so  long  as  the  yield  of  gold  at  all  keeps  up,  this  is  the 
only  difficulty  the  Camp  officials  have  to  contend  with.  The  diggers,  not 
having  their  old  hobby  of  complaint  against  the  Government,  now  ex- 
pend all  their  grumbling  and  animosity  on  the  Chinese,  in  wfaieh,  I 
regret  to  say,  they  are  too  much  joined  by  the  L^slature  uid  the  Go- 
vernment. A  more  industrious,  peaceable  people  than  these  foreigners 
could  not  be,  even  though  they  may  not  rank  high  in  the  moral  or  in* 
tellectual  world.  Among  the  number  of  criminds  tried  yearly  in  the 
colony,  a  Chinese  scarcely  ever  appears ;  they  are  never  found  dmnk ; 
they  never  encroach  on  one  another ;  and  they  are  never  mixed  up  in  row8» 
unless  indeed  when  other  diggers  come  to  plunder  them,  and  diive  them 
away  firom  their  dwellings.    And  yet  every  kind  of  objection  and  coatf 
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plaint  is  urged  against  them,  and  everything  and  anything  they  do.  If 
they,  not  heing  very  extravagant  in  their  expectations,  content  themselves 
witn  washing  the  gold  from  soil  which  other  diggers  have  long  ago  de- 
serted as  not  sufficiently  profitable,  all  the  rest  exclaim  against  it,  though 
it  is  open  to  anj^  i^ne  to  do  the  sapie  if  they  thought  proper,  and  no  one's 
choice  ought  to  be  interfered  with.  Then,  if  these  foreigners  congregate 
together,  as  foreigners  naturally  will  in  a  strange  land,  the  complaint  is, 
"  This  unsocial  race  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  take  our  gold 
unless  thej  assimilate  to  us  and  ou^  customs.*'  If  any  of  them  do  mix 
with  other  diggers,  the  general  exclamation  is,  '*  This  moral  pest  cannot 
be  allowed  to  eootaminate  us ;  they  must  be  kept  setiarate."  If  theii 
thej  are  allotted  A  separate  part,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  the  other 
diggers^  if  they  think  proper,  make  no  seruple  of  driving  them  oiit  from 
it.  The  reader  has  doubtless  heard  of  the  Buckland  outriiges.  On  that 
disgraceful  day,  a  tiumber  of  the  English  and  American  diggers  rose 
•gainst  the  Chinese  in  the  distrieC^  murdered  many  of  them,  destroyed 
atad  pillaged  their  houses,  temple  and  stores,  and  drove  the  survivors, 
without  shelter  or  food,  to  pensh  in  the  forest.  It  was  said,  forsooth, 
that  they  merely  acted  under  a  feeling  of  stem  necessity,  and  that  afleir 
dislodgbg  the  Chinese  fVom  their  settlement,  they  gave  them  time  to 
go  peaceably  off.  True  enough  they  did,  and  for  a  very  good  reasoni 
too.  They  liked  murder  and  massacre  much,  but  they  loved  nillage 
and  plunder  more ;  and  before  they  went  after  the  defenceless  Chinese 
themselves,  they  secured  everything  they  could  steal,  and  burnt  every- 
thing they  could  not.  The  Government  had  to  indict  the  leaders  of  the 
riot ;  at  the  trial  the  case  was  clearly  proved  against  the  accused,  yet  n 
British  jury  acquitted  them,  and  a  British  audience  cheered  them  from 
the  court.  This  is  an  evil  beginning  for  Victorw,  and  if  continued  in, 
must  lead  to  consequences  more  disastrous  to  the  oppressors  than  to  the 
oppressed.  There  is  in  the  colony,  even  now,  too  much  aping  after 
America,  too  much  cUmouring  for  license,  too  little  regard  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  true  liberty. 

The  outrage  I  have  spoken  of  is,  as  yet,  the  worst  consequence  of  the 
too-vride  dissemination  of  doctrines  which  assume  to  be,  what  they  are 
not,  the  doctrines  of  true  liberty.  But  if  the  present  course  is  persisted 
in,  worse  results  will  come,  and  Australia  vnll  follow  in  the  wake  of 
America,  the  land  of  a  novel  kind  of  freedom,  which  crushes  in  heart- 
less bondage  e  helpless  and  a  simple  race. 
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CHAPTEB  ni. 

**  My  nadve  land.  Good  night  1" 

When  Eveleen  had  disappeared  from  mj  sight,  I  was  for  some  time 
undecided  as  to  what  course  I  should  oursne.  Mj  first  impulse  was  to 
follow  her,  and  again  endeavour  to  inaaoe  her  to  enter  into  an  engaffe- 
ment ;  hut  after  a  little  reflection,  better  thoughts  prevailed.  I  tdt 
convinced  that  I  possessed  her  whole  heart  and  affections,  and  that  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  take  advantage  of  the  excited  state  of  her 
feelings,  and  of  the  inflnence  which  I  possessed  over  her,  to  entang^ 
her  in  a  clandestine  engagement  of  which  her  conscience  disapproved. 
Although  more  than  two  years  younger  than  myself,  she  had  by  d^^rees 
obtained  an  influence  over  me  for  which  I  could  not  account,  but  which 
I  fonnd  it  impossible  to  resist.  She  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  infuse 
strength  and  stability  of  purpose  into  my  weak,  irresolute,  and  vaccil- 
lating  nature,  and  at  other  times  had,  with  such  gentle  and  affectionate 
wisdom,  restrained  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  with  which,  for  a  time, 
I  was  accustomed  to  follow  some  ill*advised  and  nastily-adopted  project — 
I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  relj^n  her  judgment  in  pr^rence  to  my 
own— that  I  required  but  a  short  time  for  reflection,  afler  the  excitement 
of  parting,  to  feel  convinced  that  she  was  right,  and  that  at  my  age, 
and  with  my  broken  and  almost  desperate  fortunes,  it  would  be  madness 
t3  enter  into  an  engagement  which  her  father,  with  all  his  affection  for 
me,  could  not  be  expected  to  sanction,  and^vhich,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, could  never  be  carried  out*  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  extinguish  hope  in  the  heart  of  youth  ;  and  as  I  thought,  not  with 
vanity,  but  with  excusable,  though  it  may  be  selfish,  pride  on  the  love 
which  she  had  avowed  for  me,  and  the  agony  it  had  cost  her  to  rgect 
my  passionate  entreaties,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  be  easily  foigotten. 
And  with  that  feeling  came  courage  and  determination;  and  there, 
standing  on  the  spot  where,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  strained  her  to 
my  heart,  I  resolved  that  the  weak  and  irresolute,  yet  rash  and  impe- 
tuous boy,  should  become  the  strong-minded,  energetic  man ;  and  that  if 
I  lived,  although  I  might  not  win,  I  would  yet,  by  "  men*s  opinions 
and  my  living  blood,*'  prove  that  I  was  worthy  to  win  such  a  creature 
as  Eveleen  Kirwan. 

I  was  too  excited  to  return  to  the  house,  and  remained  out  for 
at  least  two  hours  in  the  cool  night  air,  passing  and  repassing  the  scene 
of  my  recent  parting  from  Eveleen,  and  sometimes  sitting  down  on  the 
rustic  seat,  thinking  over  the  past  and  speculating  on  the  future, 
before  I  turned  my  face  homewards.  Instead  of  following  the  drcui- 
tons  course  of  the  path,  I  descended  into  the  ravine,  which  I  have 
already  .described,  at  the  point  where  the  hills  on  either  side  were  of  a 
somewhat  precipitous  character.    As  I  was  crossing  the  narrow  vall^. 
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with  folded  aims  and  lost  in  meditation,  I  was  ronsed  from  my  reyerie 
by  tbe  lond  bark  of  a  large  dog,  which  rushed  towards  me  as  if  with 
hostile  purpose ;  but  immediately  recognising  me,  crouched  at  my  feet 
The  next  moment  I  heard  a  whistle,  "  wild  as  the  scream  of  the  car« 
lew,"  and  on  raising  my  eyes  to  the  opposite  hill,  I  saw  a  man  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  clifp,  his  figure  strongly  defined  and  brought  out  in 
full  relief  by  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  full  moon  which  had  just  risen 
behind  him.  He  was  of  spare  form,  and  very  tall,  but  somewhat  stooped 
from  age,  and  "  bent  like  a  labouring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the 
ocean/'  I  at  once  recognised  old  Michael  Cashin,  who  from  his  youth 
had  been  herd  at  Danganmore. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  long  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  bnt  was  still  hale  and  vigorous  ;  and  but  for  the  slight  stoop  which 
I  have  described,  and  the  long  grey  beard  which  he  suffered  to  grow 
wildly  about  his  face,  might  have  passed  for  a  much  younger  man.  He 
must  in  his  early  youth  have  been  very  handsome ;  his  countenance  was 
more  of  the  cast  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Spanish,  than  like  that 
of  the  Gelt  The  features  were  sharp  and  finely  cut,  and,  though  some- 
what wrinkled  by  age,  and  roughened  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  were 
yet  such  as  we  like  to  look  upon.  His  head  was  snxall  and  well- 
shaped,  the  forehead  was  hieh  and  ample,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  of 
a  hght  blue  shade,  were  restless  and  ever-changing  in  expression.  His 
character,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Irish  peasant,  was  composed  of 
anumber  of  conflicting. elements.  Vehement  and  passionate,  he  was 
yet  kind  and  tender-hearted^  abounding  in  wit  and  humour,  and  capable, 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  appreciallhg  them  in  others.  He  at  times, 
when  excited,  spoke  with  a  rough  eloquence,  expressing  his  thoughts 
in  language  at  once  figurative  and  poetical.  His  forefathers,  for  many 
generations,  had  lived  under  the  liords  of  Danganmore,  and  Michael 
had  inherited,  in  a  large  d^ree,  that  strong  feudal  attachment  so  uni- 
versally felt  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  for  an  old  name  and  an 
ancient  race.  He  had  often  been  my  companion  and  attendant  in  my 
field  sports ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  listened  to  his  legends  of  the 
deeds  of  my  ancestors,  as  we  lay  down  in  the  heath  on  the  hill-side,  to 
rest  ourselves  and  our  panting  dogs,  in  the  hot  days  of  the  August 
grouse-shooting ;  or  sat  by  the  river  side,  waiting  for  a  cloud  to  pass 
across  the  sun  before  trying  a  fresh  fly  over  the  large  salmon  which  I  had 
failed  to  strike  at  the  first  rise.  I  had  become  much  attached  to  him  ; 
and  the  idea  that,  considering  his  advanced  age,  and  the  life  of  danger 
on  which  I  was  going  to  embark,  it  was  only  too  probable  that  I  was 
about  to  separate  for  ever  from  a  faithful  and  attached  friend»  caused  no 
small  part  of  the  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  leaving  Danganmore.  Indeed 
I  had  formed  the  resolution  of  avoiding  a  parting  scene ;  but  Michael 
was  not  to  be  defeated  in  his  determination  to  see  me  once  more,  and 
bid  me  farewell.  He  well  knew  where  to  find  me.  The  nature  of  his 
avocations  led  him  constantly  out  into  the  fields ;  and  many  a  time, 
when  looking  for  some  straggling  sheep,  he  had  seen  Eveleen  and  my- 
self walking  under  the  old  wall,  or  sitting  by  the  bank  of  the  narrow 
stream  which  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  valley.  He  was  far  too 
keen  and  sharp-witted  not  to  perceive  that  an  attachment  existed  be- 
tween us,  bat  much  too  delicate  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject, 
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fm4  I  kmm  w^U  thai  our  secret  wa^  safe  m^  bin.  Jfmfulibiitmt 
wheD«?er  he  met  Eveleen  abne,  he  would  address  her  with  the  SH>e^ 
affeetioDate  respect ;  and  as  if  she  was  formed  to  make  all  things  Iot^ 
her,  his  dc^  Keeper,  fierce  and  savage  to  all  others,  woold  bound  fof- 
ward  with  joy  wbei^  he  saw  her,  fawn  en  her,  aad  wa})(  by  her  side,  as 
if  she  were  something  committed  to  his  charge,  of  whieh  he  was  boood 
to  take  care* 

When  old  Michael  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  raj  attention,  be 
descended  into  the  valley,  walked  straight  up  to  me,  and  grasped  my 
band. 

"  I  thought,^  said  he, ''  that  I  would  meet  your  honour  near  this  spol;, 
and  that  by  this  time  you  would  be  alone ;  and  as  they  tould  me  you 
were  tq  be  off  before  the  flight  of  night,  I  knew  there  would  be  many 
in  the  morning  wishing  to  say  good-bye  to  your  honour,  and  you  would 
have  no  time  or  place  to  give  a  word  to  ould  Itfichael ;  so  I  made  bonld 
to  meet  your  honour  here  under  the  lonesotn^  moonli^^t,  and  if  it  be  the 
will  of  God  that  I  am  never  tp  see  your  honour  again,  to  shake  yeqr  hand 
for  the  last  time^  and  say  bamtacht  liatk  I*  I  bear  your  honour  is 
going  away  for  many  a  year.  {  am  i^ow  well  nigh  fourscore  years  old» 
and  long  before  you  come  back,  for  oonie  back  you  will,  these  rour  boaes 
may  be  lying  in  the  chapel-yard  of  Carricktriss.  They  are  trying  to 
persuade  me  that  the  ould  stock  is  dying  out  of  the  ould  place,  and,  in- 
deed, the  masther  (my  father),  though  a  good  gentleman,  is  not  fit  for 
the  place  or  the  people }  and  your  hopour's  brother,  Masther  Edward, 
has  lived  so  long  among  the  foreigners,  that  he  has  lost  all  love  for  the 
ould  ground,  and  if  ever  he  gets  the  place,  he'U  sell  it,  and  put  a 
stranger  over  us  all.  But  there  are  times  when  the  thought  comes 
into  my  heart  that  God  is  good,  aqd  that  he  will  make  the  sun  to 
shine  through  the  dark  cloud  before  I  die ;  and  'tis  oil^a  I  think  in  my 
dhrames  that  the  ould  stock  wUl  stand  once  more  on  the  ould  sod,  and 
while  grass  grows  and  water  runs,  there  will  always  be  a  Fitamanriee  in 
Danganmore.  And  if  the  dhrame  comes  true,  and  when  your  honour 
comes  home,  rich,  and  grand,  and  powerful,  to  reign  over  ua,  if  ould 
Michael  is  to  the  fore  to  see  the  day,  he  will  give  once  more  the  ould 
cry  of  '  Danganmore  for  ever,  and  the  blue  sky  over  it  I'  and  Hm^  if  it 
be  the  will  of  God  to  take  me,  I  am  content  to  die.  And  now  may 
God  be  between  you  and  all  harm  I    Bannaehi  liaik  /" 

As  the  moonlight  gleamed  on  his  face,  I  saw  that  he  was  deadly  nal^ 
and  that  his  features  vrrithed  under  the  influence  of  feelings  whicxi  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  control ;  while,  affected  and  soilened  as  I  was  by 
my  recent  parting  from  Eveleen,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
command  myself  sufficiently  to  speak. 

'*  Michael,"  said  I,  <*  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  will  come  here  again, 
and  shake  your  hand  once  more  on  this  spot..  But  while  I  am  away 
you  must  have  something  to  remind  you  of  me ;  and  in  the  cold  March 
nip;hts,  when  you  are  looking  after  the  young  lambs,  thia  will  put  yoa  m 
mmd  of  an  old  friend." 

I  put  into  his  hand  a  meerschaum-pipe  and  tobaoco-poudi  ot  some 
value )  he  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  moment,  pressed  my  band  agaia  with 

*  Blessings  go  with  you.  ^  . 
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eeBTubirt  foiee,  tkrust  mj  gift  into  the  breast  of  his  coat»  turned 

sharply  nraod  and  walked  away  with  a  rapid  step Sadly 

and  slowly  1  fc^owed  his  retreating  footsteps,  and  proceeded  to  the 
house,  where  I  found  my  father  still  sitting  up  to  bid  me  farewell.  As 
I  gaied  on  his  weakly  frame,  and  pale,  worn  features,  the  thought  fell 
heavy  on  my  heart  that  this  interview  would  be  our  last ;  and  I  almost 
doubted  whether  I  was  justified  in  leaving  a  person  so  ill-suited  to  the 
contest,  to  struggle  with  his  adverse  fortune  unaided  and  alone.  Durins 
my  parting  scenes  with  Eveleen  and  old  Michael,  I  had  been  supported 
by  the  conviction  that  I  was  doinff  right ;  but  this  parting  from  my 
father  in  the  old  ancestral  hall,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  desertine  him 
at  his  utmost  need,  with  a  foreboding  on  my  mind  that  I  should  not 
look  upon  his  face  again;  and  that  if  I  ever  again  beheld  the  old  place 
which  I  loved  so  well,  it  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  astraneer, 
quite  overcame  me.  In  vain  I  struffgled  against  my  feelings,  and  at 
length  I  burst  into  tears  and  wept  aloud.  The  old  man  partook  of  my 
emotion,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  feelings,  his  cold,  abstracted 
manner  gave  way,  even  as  ice  melts  in  the  sun.  For  some  few  minutes 
he  sobbmi  bitterly  and  struggled  for  utterance ;  at  length  he  recovered 
himself,  and  spoke  with  a  dignity  and  firmness  which  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected from  him. 

**  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  last  prop  and  stay  of  an  old  house, 
for  Edward  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  strangers  to  our  name  and  race,  and 
I  blame  him  not  for  it ;  and  when  you  shall  have  left  me,  I  am  alone  in 
the  world ;  but  it  is  right  and  just  that  you  should  go.  Let  the  old 
tree  fall  by  itself,  and  not  crush  the  young  sapling  in  its  descent.  Fare- 
well, my  son,  farewell  I" 

I  struggled  in  vain  to  speak,  and  raising  hb  hand  with  reverence  and 
respect  to  my  lips,  hurried  from  his  presence. 

The  strain  and  tension  upon  my  feelings  during  the  day,  and  the  ex- 
citement I  had  gone  through,  produced,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a 
sense  of  bodily  weakness  and  exnaustion.  On  retiring  to  bed  I  slept 
the  profound  dreamless  sleep  consequent  upon  great  fatigue,  until  I  was 
aroused  by  a  servant,  who  had  sat  up  for  the  purpose,  knocking  at  my 
door  and  informing  me  that  the  car  which  I  had  ordered  out  from  the 
village  of  Ballyneale  was  in  attendance.  As  I  had  a  long  journey  to 
make  in  order  to  reach  the  nearest  railway  station,  I  had  made  all  my 
arrangements  to  start  at  the  first  break  of  day ;  and  dressing  myself  as 
rapid^  as  possible,  descended  to  the  yard,  desiring,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
the  pain  of  any  further  leave-taking,  lest  the  fortitude  and  strength  of 
mind  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  regain,  after  my  parting  from  my 
father,  should  asain  desert  me.  But  early  as  it  was,  I  found  the  yard 
crowded  with  the  tenantry  and  old  retainers  of  the  family,  who  had 
come  to  say  good-bye,  and  wish  good  luck  to  my  honour ;  and  many  a 
rough  hand  was  clasped  in  mine,  and  many  a  broken  voice  called  down 
blessings  on  my  heao,  and  prayed  for  my  safe  return,  and  that  the  ould 
stock  would  come  back  once  more  to  rei^n  over  them  in  Danganmore. 
At  length  I  broke  from  them,  and  springing  on  the  car,  waved  my 
Jhat  in  token  of  fiirewell.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  as,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  tears  were  coursing  down  my  cheeks.  The  horse 
jslwrted  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  last  farewell  was 
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over.  I  covered  mj  face  with  my  handkerchief,  partly  to  conceal  from 
the  driver  the  tears  which  I  coold  no  longer  restrain,  and  partly  to  shot 
out  from  my  view  the  mndi-loved  scenes  which  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
on  for  the  last  time. 

As  I  reached  that  part  of  the  avenue  from  which  the  rains  of  die  old 
fort  were  visible,  I  was  startled  from  ray  reverie  by  a  loud  whistle ;  and 
as  I  looked  to  the  place  from  which  the  sonnd  proceeded,  I  perceived 
old  Michael,  with  his  dog  Keeper  by  his  side,  standing  in  the  early  twi- 
light on  one  of  the  moss-grown  and  ruinous  mounds  of  the  ancient 
building.  As  I  drove  rapidly  by  the  spot,  the  old  man  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  several  times  round  his  head,  and  the  early  morning  breeie 
bore  upon  its  wings  the  sound  of  his  farewell — *'  Banaekt  Uath." 

Late  at  night  I  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  the  next  moming^s  post 
brought  me  a  large  double  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Richard 
Kirwan.  On  opening  it  I  found  a  letter  enclosed,  directed  to  Messrs. 
"Wilson  and  M*6regor,  Bankers,  Glasgow,  and  a  note  addressed  to 
myself,  which  contained  the  following  words — 

*'Dear  Abthitr,^  was  in  the  army  myself  when  a  young  man,  and  I 
know  that  the  expense  of  an  officer's  outfit  sometimes  exceeds  his  eaicak- 
tioDS :  present  the  enclosed  letter  according  to  its  address,  and  make  free  me 
of  what  Messrs.  Wilson  and  M'Gregor  will  hand  you  in  return.  I  know  that 
you  are  a  proud  youns  fellow,  and  you  know  that  I  am  very  particular  aboot 
money  matters ;  1  sluJl,  therefore,  insist  on  your  repaying  me  Uie  full  amount 
when  you  are  colonel  of  your  regiment. 

**  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

''RiCHABO   KXRWAH." 

I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider  Sir  Richard  in  the  light  of 
a  father,  that  I  had  little  scruple  in  accepting  his  gift ;  but  I  felt  an 
inward  sense  of  satisfaction  that  Eveleen  had  had  the  firmness  to  resist 
my  wish  for  a  secret  engagement — that  I  had  left  her  free  and  unfettered^— 
and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  accept  his  bounty  with  a  clear  conscience. 

I  remained  but  a  few  days  in  Dublin,  and  then  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
to  join  my  regiment.  The  change  of  scene,  and  the  excitement  arising 
from  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  the  daties 
I  was  called  on  to  perform,  and  the  society  of  my  brother  officers,  all 
tended  to  raise  my  spirits,  and  strengthen  my  character.  Day  by  day 
I  felt  how  wise  and  kind  Eveleen  had  been  in  urging  me  to  leave  Dan- 
ganmore,  and  became  convinced  that  man's  best  chance  of  happiness  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  life  of  active  usefulness,  and  the  earnest  and  fiuthfcd 
performance  of  his  duty.  During  my  stay  in  Glasgow,  I  heard  fre- 
quently from  young  Richard  Kirwan.  '  His  accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Danganmore  were  of  a  melancholy  character.  He  spoke  of  the  increas- 
ing debility  of  my  father,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  said  that  he  was 
careless  and  almost  unconscious  of  the  state  of  his  affiiirs ;  that  he  lived 
almost  entirely  alone,  and  seemed  to  have  no  wish  except  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  his  days  unmolested  among  his  books  and  papers.  He  mentioned 
that  several  executions  had  issued  from  the  Superior  Courts,  and  that 
most  of  the  personal  property,  and  all  the  farming^utensils  and  stock  on 
the  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  at  an  enormous  loss  ;  that  sefc- 
ralof  the  larger  creditors  had  applied  to  the  Ck)ort  of  Chancery  j  that 
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receiTers  had  been  appointed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  estates,  and 
that  the  demesne,  which  had  been  under  meadow  and  pasture  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  had  been  broken  up,  turned  into  tillage,  and  let  under 
the  Courts  to  the  highest  bidder. 

While  I  lived  at  home,  Richard  had  never  spoken  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Eveleen.  It  was,  however,  impossible  but  that  he  should  have 
been  aware  of  our  growing  affection  for  each  other.  I  knew  that  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  me,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
was  to  see  me  at  some  future  day  united  to  his  sister.  In  all  his  letters 
there  occurred,  as  if  by  acident,  some  allusion  to  Eveleen.  One  day  it 
was,  *'  Eveleen  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you ;"  or  "  Eveleen  has 
taken  the  two  pointer  puppies  which  yon  gave  me  under  her  own 
management,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  to  feed  them  but  herself."  And 
in  one  letter  he  wrote,  *'  I  enclose  you  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
Eveleen  has  persuaded  my  father  to  purchase  your  grey  mare  Camilla, 
which  you  leil  for  sale,  and  intends  to  have  her  trained  for  her  own 
riding."     Again  he  wrote  :— 

''There  have  been  great  festivities  at  Kiltinan,  on  account  of  Charles 
Coortna^'s  coming  of  age ;  he  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow,  and  enor- 
mously rich.  Young  as  he  b,  all  the  mammas  of  the  county  have  decided 
that  he  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife,  and  great  are  the  speculations  as  to  what 
young  lady  is  destined  to  carry  off  the  prize,  and  become  the  mistress  of 
Kiltinan.  He  gave  a  ereat  ball  a  few  days  since  to  the  whole  county ;  I  was 
there  of  course,  but  tne  united  entreaties  of  my  father  and  myself  were 
unavailing  to  induce  Eveleen  to  accompany  me.  She  seems  out  of  spirits, 
and  passes  much  of  her  time  in  reading,  and  in  solitary  walks  through  the 
woods." 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  about  twelve  months  after  I  had 
joined  my  regiment,  and  I  was  beginning  to  grow  wearv  of  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  a  garrison  town,  and  to  long  for  some  fresh  excitement  to 
keep  my  mind  from  brooding  over  my  gloomy  prospects,  when  a  sudden 
order  arrived,  commanding  us  to  prepare  immediately  to  embark  for 
foreign  service.  The  order  was  so  urgent  that  we  were  all  absorbed  in 
the  bustle  and  huri^  of  preparation,  and  I  with  difficulty  found  time  to 
write  to  Richard  Kirwan,  to  inform  him  of  our  departure,  and  to  request 
he  would  address  his  next  letter  to  Halifax. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  without  any  event  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  and  great  was  my  delight  at  being  emancipated  from  all  the 
miseries  of  a  crowded  troopship,  and  at  liberty  to  explore  the  scenery  of 
a  country  which,  to  me,  was  entirely  fresh  and  new.  When  not  occu- 
pied by  duty,  I  joined  in  several  parties  with  my  brother-officers,  and 
visited  many  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  interest — 

"  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound." 

While  snch  of  us  as  were  fond  of  field  sports  contrived  to  obtain  excel- 
lent shooting  and  fishing ;  and  in  the  winter  time  we  had  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  amusement  in  skating  and  sleighing.  I  was  sedulous  and 
attentive  to  my  duties,  and  soon  luid  the  satisfaction  to  findAh^  I^tj^d 
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high  in  the  opibicm  of  my  superior  officers ;  and  whit  perhtps 
better  still,  I  felt  that  I  was  acting  right,  and  had  earned  mj  own  sdf- 
respect.  Though  by  do  means  shunning  sodetj,  I  had  atili  preserved 
my  liking  for  occasional  solitude,  and  many  a  time  have  I  wand««d 
away  from  my  quarters,  with  my  gun  or  ro^  oareless  as  to  the  diree- 
tion  of  my  steps,  and  often  sending  my  thoughts  across  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  to  the  distant  fields  of  DiBuiganmore,  and  conjuring  up  before 
my  mind's  eye  the  image  of  Eveleen,  as  she  looked  when  we  parted  the 
evening  before  I  left  home.  As  I  recalled  to  my  memory  her  agitated 
features  and  broken  accents  as  she  bade  me  farewell,  the  hope  would 
rise  up  in  my  heart  that  she  could  not  forget  me,  and  that  the  tove  I  lelt 
for  her  would  one  day  meet  its  reward.  Then  the  dream  would  paaa 
away.  I  recollected  that  she  was,  at  that  time,  very  young,  almost  a 
child ;  that  perhaps  the  afiPection  which  she  avowed  ior  me  sprung  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  were  much  thrown  together,  and  thi^  it 
would  fade  awav  as  she  mixed  with  the  world,  and  met  widi  other  men 
more  worthy  of  her  love,  and  in  a  position  to  claim  her  hand.  I  thought 
of  her  great  beauty,  her  rank  and  position  in  society ;  the  gentle  amiabi- 
lity and  softness  of  her  character,  so  strangely  mixed  with  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  clear-sighted  views  of  what  was  right ;  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  she  possessed  over  all  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  the  fascination  with  which  she,  as  it  were,  compelled  them 
to  love  her.  And  as  I  thought  of  these  things,  I  saw  the  wealthy  and 
the  noble  seeking  her  love,  and  one  more  favoured  than  the  rest  gradu- 
ally effacing  the  memory  of  the  friend  of  her  early  youth,  and  carrying 
off  the  prise  to  which  I  dared  not  aspire.  And  many  a  time,  after  one  of 
these  solitary  rambles,  have  I  resolved  to  tear  her  from  my  heart,  and 
to  forget  a  hopeless  passion.  Then  again  would  rise  up  before  me  the 
memory  of  our  last  parting,  under  the  old  boundary-walU  and  the  tone  of 
anguish  in  which  she  prayed  me  not  to  forget  her,  even  while  she  re- 
iected  my  suit,  sounded  once  more  in  my  ears,  told  me  that  I  was 
beloved,  and  spoke  hope  and  courage  to  my  heart. 

I  continued  to  hear  occasionally  from  Kichwrd.  There  was  no  great 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  home :  my  father  had  left  Danganmore, 
and  gone  to  live  in  Dublin  ;  all  the  furniture,  books,  plate  and  pictures, 
had  been  sold  off,  the  house  had  been  shut  up,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Tom  Donoghue  (the  son  of  a  former  steward),  who  was  allowed  to 
occupy  some  of  the  lower  rooms ;  old  Blichael  Cashin  had  been  ill  of 
typhus  fever,  and  given  over  by  the  doctors  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  great  ag^ 
had  recovered  chiefly,  as  Richard  thought,  from  the  unremitting  atten- 
tion of  Eveleen.  He  mentioned  that  his  own  brother  William,  who  had 
been  for  years  an  invalid,  was  much  worse,  and  was  not  expected  to  live 
beyond  the  autumn ;  that  he  and  his  father  seldom  went  over  to  Dan- 
ganmore,  as  it  made  them  melancholy  to  look  at  the  old  deserted 
house ;  but  that  Eveleen  passed  an  hour  or  two  every  dinr  walking  on 
the  Danganmore  side  of  the  boundary-wall,  and  in  the  long  summer 
evenings  she  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  rustic  seat,  which  heed  the 
setting-sun,  with  old  Michael's  dog  Keeper  crouching  at  her  feet. 

For  three  years  our  regiment  remained  in  Canada,  during  which  time 
there  had,  of  course,  been  changes  and  promotions  among  the  officers^ 
fixkd  I  now  stood  high  among  the  lieutenants.    I  never  heard  from  booi^ 
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9S^t  from  youDg  B4elHird  Kirwan,  who  wrote  to  me  hy  elmoat  ereiy 
mail.  His  elder  brother*  William,  bad  died,  and  be  was  now  the  heir- 
appar^t  of  Dromard.  After  the  death  of  bis  elder  son.  Sir  Richard 
contemplated  travelliog  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  but  £veleen 
expressed  ao  muoh  disinelinaticm  to  leave  home,  that  the  project  was 
abandoned^ 

The  intelligence  from  Panganmore  was  still  of  a  melancholy  charac- 
ter. The  property  was  all  in  the  bands  of  receivers,  who,  being  obliged 
to  pass  th^r  accounts  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  were  compelled  to  use 
barsh  measures  with  the  tenantry  to  obtain  payment  of  their  rents.  My 
&ther,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  providing  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life,  had  cut  down  several  of  the  large  trees,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  escaped  the  axe  of  the  destroyer ;  among  others  a  gigantic 
elm,  pf  unknown  antiquity,  which  stood  dose  to  the  northern  angle  of 
tltt  house,  I  had  always  associated  in  my  mind  the  stability  of  our 
house  with  the  existence  of  this  tree.  It  had  stood  for  so  many  years, 
throwing  its  shelter  and  shadow  over  the  old  roof,  that  it  had  become  to 
me  a  species  of  tutelary  deity  ;  and  when  I  heard  of  its  downfall,  I  felt 
that  our  raee  was  doomed,  and  that  the  glory  had  departed  from  Dan- 
ganmore. 

For  several  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  letters  from  Ireland,  and  was  b^inning  to  feel  alarm  at  the 
unusual  silence  of  Richard  Kirwan,  who,  up  to  this  period,  had  been 
a  regular  correspondent,  when  one  morning  a  large  letter,  edged  and 
sealed  with  black,  was  put  in  my  hand.  It  bore  the  Dublin  postmark, 
and  was  in  the  handwriting  of  my  elder  brother.  He  was  some  twenty 
years  older  than  I  was,  and  we  had  seldom  corresponded.  The  manner 
and  tone  of  his  letter  was  somewhat  cold  and  constrained,  but  by  no 
means  unkind.  He  was  sorry  to  communicate  so  much  bad  news; 
his  only  son  had  died  at  Florence,  after  a  long  illness.  The  day  after 
the  funeral,  he  had  received  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  my  father, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  hurried  over  to  Ireland.  In  Uie  short 
time  allowed  to  him  for  investigating  into  the  state  of  the  property,  he 
had  come  to  the  concliision  that  it  was  hopelessly  embarrassed.  He  had 
proposed  to  the  creditors  that  they  shoola  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  pray- 
ug  for  a  sale,  to  which  he  would  be  a  consenting  party ;  but  he  feared, 
from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  encumbrances  affecting  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  difficulty  of  making  out  title,  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  attended  with  much  delay,  and  involve  great  expense.*  He 
was  sorry  to  add,  that  the  settlement  of  a  thousand  pounds  which  my 
fetber  had  made  in  my  favour  would  be  unavailing,  as  there  was  but 
little  hope  that  the  property,  even  if  sold  at  the  highest  value,  would 
produce  sufficient  funds  to  satisfy  the  creditors  for  valuable  considera- 
tion, whose  claims  must  of  course  take  precedence  over  a  voluntary 
settlement  of  a  much  later  date. 

I  thought  I  had  exhausted  all  the  bad  knews  in  my  brother's  letter, 
and  laid  it  down  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  but  seeing  the  words  "  turn  over'' 
on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  rei^  on. 

He  was   mnch  pamed,   knowing  my  great  intimacy  with  young 

*  The  Inenmbeired  Estates  Oonrt  was  not  then  in  existei^  . 
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Richard  Kirwan,  to  be  obliged  to  oommanicate  the  inteQigenoe  of  his 
death — ^he  was  no  more.  He  had  attempted  to  follow  the  hounds 
across  the  river  when  in  a  flooded  state ;  his  horse  had  lost  its  footing 
in  the  strong  cnrrent,  and  rolled  over  with  him.  Richard  had  extricated 
himself,  and  attempted  to  swim  to  the  shore,  but  had  received  a  kick  in 
the  forehead  from  the  struggling  animal,  in  consequence  of  which  he  im- 
mediately went  down  and  perished,  notwithstanding  the  almost  frantic  ef- 
forts of  his  father  and  many  others  to  save  him.  Sir  Richard  and  Eveleen 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,but  had  now  be- 
come somewhat  calmer,  and  more  reconciled  to  their  loss.  They  were« 
however,  breaking  up  the  establishment  at  Dromard,  and  were  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Continent,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  abroad  for 
several  years. 

From  the  state  of  my  father*s  health  at  the  time  I  left  home,  I  had 
but  little  expectation  that  we  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  world ; 
therefore  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  painful  as  it  was,  did  not  either 
surprise  or  shock  me.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  attempted  to 
charge  the  property  with  any  settlement  in  my  favour ;  therefore  the 
announcement  in  my  brother's  letter,  that  the  payment  of  the  debts 
to  which  the  property  was  liable,  would  more  than  exhaust  the 
full  value  of  the  estate,  gave  me  no  pain  on  my  own  account.  The 
fiat  had  gone  forth — our  name  was  to  be  blotted  out — the  old  pUce  was 
to  know  us  no  more,  and  it  mattered  little  to  me  whether  or  not  a  few 
loose  planks  from  the  wreck  of  our  fortunes  floated  within  my  reach. 
But  the  death  of  young  Richard  Kirwan  caused  me  inexpressible  sorrow ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  Unk  which  connected  me  with  the  scenes  of  my 
youth  was  broken.  And  as  I  read  over  again  and  again  his  last  letter, 
m  which  he  spoke  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  altered  pros- 
pects as  the  heir  of  Dromard ;  and  the  generous  and  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  serve  me  in  my  profession ;  and  how  he 
hoped  that  when  the  time  came  that  money  might  be  of  use  in  pur- 
chasing my  promotion,  I  should  look  on  him  as  a  brother ;  I  felt  that  I 
had  indeed  lost  a  friend,  and  was  alone  in  the  world.  It  seemed  also  to 
me,  that  with  poor  Richard's  death  all  hope  of  keeping  up  even  the 
slightest  communication  with  Eveleen  was  at  an  end.  She  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  travel,  without  any  fixed  plan,  and  there  was  now 
no  person  Uving  through  whose  means  I  could  hear  of  their  welfare ; 
and  it  was  only  too  probable,  that  in  the  excitement  of  foreign  trvn^ 
and  in  the  society  into  which  she  would  be  thrown,  the  image  of 
Arthur  Fitzmaurice  would  ere  long  fade  from  her  memory.  I  felt  that 
she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  banish  her  from 
mj  thoughts,  and  to  forget  the  past. 

For  some  time  after  the  receipt  of  m^  brother's  letter,  I  laboured 
under  a  dejection  which  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  shake  off.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  had  no  longer  an  object  to  live  for.  I  became  listless  and 
indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around  me ;  the  old  faults  of  my 
character,  irresolution  and  weakness  of  purpose,  b^an  again  to  exer* 
cise  their  benumbing  influence  over  my  faculties.  Brooding  over  mj 
sorrow,  and  looking  back  to  the  past,  without  courage  or  strength  of 
purpose  to  strike  out  a  future  for  myself,  I  cared  not  how  soon  Richard 
Kirwan*s  fate  might  be  mine ;  and  was  beginning  to  expenenee  the  tmth 
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of  the  saying,  that  no  man's  courage  is  proof  against  long-continued 
meditation  unreheyed  by  action,  when  I  was  aroused  from  my  torpor 
by  a  sudden  order  for  the  regiment  to  embark,  without  an  hour's  delay, 
for  the  West  Indies. 


CHIPTIB  !▼• 

"  And  I  have  seen  War's  lightning  flashing ; 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing ;  ^ 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dMhing ; 
And  soom^,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  one  step  for  Death  or  Life." 

The  order  for  our  change  of  quarters  had  come  so  suddenly,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  preparation  was  so  short,  that  I  could  not  find  an  op- 
portunity to  write  to  my  brother  to  announce  the  fact ;  it  was  therefore 
several  months  after  our  arrival  in  Jamaica  that  I  heard  from  him.  He 
spoke  in  his  letter  of  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  in 
Ireland,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  postpone  the  sale  of  Dangan- 
more  for  some  time,  as  to  sell  it  during  the  panic  and  alarm  on  account 
of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  potato-crop  would  involve  a  ruinous  sa- 
crifice. He  spoke  of  Sir  Richard  and  Eveleen  as  still  travelling  abroad, 
and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  but  said  that  he  did  not  know 
their  address  ;  it  was  thot^ht,  however,  that  they  would  remain  away 
for  at  least  three  years.  He  also  mentioned,  as  a  piece  of  gossip,  a  ru- 
mour that  Eveleen  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  foreign  nobleman  of 
great  wealth,  but  could  not  say  whether  the  report  was  deserving  of 
credit  I  think  at  the  time  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  stoiy 
was  true*  I  felt  that  she  was  lost  to  me ;  and  yet  the  tendency  in  youth 
to  hope  against  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  necessarily 
remain,  made  me  restless  and  miserable,  and  I  almost  longed  for  the 
certainty  of  despair. 

We  had  been  ordered  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  relieve  a  regiment  which 
hadsuffered  severely  from  yellow  fever,  and  when  we  reached  our  quarters 
the  plague  had  by  no  means  disappeared ;  within  a  few  weeks  after  our 
arrival  the  fever  broke  out  in  the  barracks,  and  many  deaths  occurred 
among  the  officers  and  men.  I  was  myself  twice  attacked,  and  was  con- 
sidered in  a  hopeless  state ;  but  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  my 
constitution,  and  my  hardy,  active,  and  temperate  habits,  I  passed  safely 
through  the  crisis,  and  recovered  to  find  myself,  on  account  of  death- 
vacancies,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  I  must,  however,  pass 
rapidly  over  this  part  of  my  life,  and  shall  merely  state,  that  after  we 
had  been  about  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  reports  began  to  be 
circulated  that  there  was  every  probability  of  a  war  with  Russia ;  and 
soon  afterwards  we  received  orders  from  home  to  embark  immediately 
for  England,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  the  event  of  tlie  negotiation  for  peace  being  broken  off,  to 
despatch  our  regiment  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war. 

On  our  arrival  in  England,  war  had  been  declared  with  Russia,  and 
we  found  orders  awaiting  us  to  prepare,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to 
embark  for  the  East.    I  heard  the  intelligence  vrith  unmixed  satisfac* 
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tion  and  joy ;  the  excitenient  of  prepan^n,  tnd  Uie  iteittediale  pitMnedi 
of  active  and  dangerous  senrice,  were  admirably  caletdated  to  witfa«m«r 
mj  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  sorrows  which  were  eating  into  my 
heart,  and  paralysing  my  energies.  I  had  no  longer  a  home  in  my  own 
country;  no  friends  to  leave  hehind;  no  ties  were  to  be  broken,  with  an 
anguish  which  even  the  strong  sense  of  duty  often  fails  to  subdue.  I 
felt  nothing  but  joy  as  the  shores  of  England*  receded  from  my  view,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  spectators,  assembled  to  witness  our  departure,  fell 
fainter  and  fainter  on  hiy  ears. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  "  History  *'  of  the  War ;  abler  pens 
than  mine  have  written,  and  will  vet  write,  and  stir  the  hearts  of  fnture 
generations,  with  an  account  of  the  ereat  struggle  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  British  army  in  "  The  Camp  before  Se- 
bastopol."    Abler  pens  have  written  and  will  write  again — 

^'  The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 
The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercv  drowns ; 
The  soldiers'  revels  m  the  midst  of  pillage  i 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns. 

^*  The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  rent  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  daishing  blade  | 
And,  ever  and  anon, 'in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  dii^pason  of  the  eannonade." 

Neither  b  it  my  intention  to  dwell,  at  any  length,  upon  my  own  humble 
share  in  the  bloody  strife.  1  hope  and  trust  mat  I  performed  my  du^, 
and  I  put  forward  no  chum  to  have  done  more.  I  mounted  the  beighta 
of  Alma  along  with  my  regiment,  and  escaped  unhurt  from  the  moHer- 
ous  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries,  which  endeavoured^  in  vain,  to  cheek 
our  irresistible  advance. 

In  the  fierce  struggle  of  Inkermann,  the  **  soldiers*  battle,**  as  it  has 
well  been  named,  I  again  escaped  unharmed  ;  and,  though  frequently 
on  duty  in  the  trenches,  and  engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  the  rifle-pitsi  I,  whose  death  would  have  occasioned  no  loss  and 
little  sorrow  to  any  person,  was  still  uninjured ;  while  many  a  poor 
fellow,  whose  wife  aind  children  were  praying  for  him  in  his  distant  hom^ 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  But  I  was  not  destined  to  return  home  unscathed 
from  battle.  It  fell  to  my  turn  of  duty  one  dreadfully  cold  night,  to 
command  a  party  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  trenches ;  our  sentariee» 
worn  out  with  fatigue  or  benumbed  with  cold,  slept  upon  their  pests^ 
and  we  were  surprised  by  a  strong  party  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a  4e»> 
perate  hand-to-hand  fight  for  several  minutes,  but  we  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  out -numbered.  I  was  immediately  woBnded^  my  left  arm 
was  broken  by  a  musket-ball;  I  received,  at  the  same  instant,  one  ball 
in  my  hip,  and  another^  bdow  my  right  knee,  and  a  severe  bayonel 
wound  in  my  side.  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  hearii^  the  alarms 
bugle,  then  the  tramp  of  advaoeing  men ;  then  the  British  du^  sonnded 
in  my  ear,  as  a  company  of  the  — th  B.egim^t  advanced  in  doidile* 
quick  time  to  our  assistance,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  trendi  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  I  suppose  that  I  must  have  fainted  from  loas  of 
blood,  as  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  found  mfmV  in  mf 
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wiih  two  r^mental  sargeons  kneeling  bj  my  side,  and  engaged  in 
bandaging  my  wounds. 


CHAPTSR  T. 

"  Oh !  maiden  fair !  oh  1  maiden  fair»  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom  t 
To  love  me  in  prosperity. 
And  leave  me  in  adversity. 
Oh !  maiden  fair  1  oh  I  maiden  fair,  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom ! 

^'  The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  1 
It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain. 
In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry  agfun. 
The  meadow  brodc,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  I'* 

In  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  blood  from  my  wounds,  particularly 
from  the  bayonet-thrust  in  my  side,  I  continued  for  many  days  in  a 
state  of  great  weakness,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  me ;  but  this  circumstance  probably  preserved  my  life,  as  it 
saved  me  from  the  fever  which  the  surgeons  were  apprehensive  would 
result  from  the  severe  injuries  which  I  had  received.  I  had  been  re- 
turned as  ''  very  dangerously  wounded ;"  and  for  ten  days  the  surgeons 
would  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  I  should  recover.  And  even  then,  when 
I  became  strong  enough  to  put  questions  to  them,  as  to  my  chances  of 
life  or  death,  they  spoke  gravely,  and  said,  that  while  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger,  any  access  of  fever  would  probably  prove  fatal ;  and 
although  they  believed  that  by  great  care  I  should  recover,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  was  very  improbable,  from  the  nature  and  situation  of  my 
wounds,  that  I  should  ever  again  be  fit  for  active  service. 

As  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  journey,  I  was  removed, 
with  many  wounded  comrades,  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  Here  I  found 
young  George  Winton,  an  officer  of  my  own  regiment,  and  belonging 
to  my  company,  who  had  been  very  severely  wounded  at  Inkermann. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  that  hard-fought  field,  he  had 
been  carried  from  the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  "  twenty 
mortal  murders  on  his  head ;"  but  his  indomitable  courage,  his  cheerful 
temper  and  never-failing  spirits,  in  conjunction  with  his  youth  and 
strong  constitution,  enabled  him  to  weather  all  danger ;  and  when  I 
arrived  at  Scutari  hie  was  convalescent,  and  able  to  move  about  He  and 
I  were  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  had  been  constant  companions 
in  field-sports  and  other  amusements;  and  now,  though  weak  and 
woun^d  himself,  be  devoted  himself  to  me  with  all  the  affection  of 
a  brother,  and  often,  by  the  very  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  and 
the  rich  vein  of  humour  which  ran  through  his  conversation,  forced  me 
to  forget  for  a  while  my  sufferings  and  my  sorrows.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
little  knew  what  pain  and  anguish  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  me. 

I  was  slowly  progressing  towards  convalescence,  and  the  surgeons 
held  out  hopes  to  me,  that  I  should  soon  be  strong  enough  to  return 
to  England,  as  there  was  no  chance  that  I  would  be  able  to  resume 
my  duties  during  the  present  eampai^  the  nature  of  my  wounds 
caugiDg,  as  they  8aid»  aa  absolute  necessity  for  complete  rest  and  care* 
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fill  nursing  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  wbile,  at  the  same  time^  I  slumld 
derive  much  greater  benefit  from  the  sea-voyage  home,  than  from  a  con- 
tinued residence  in  the  crowded  hospital  at  Scutari. 

As  I  reclined  one  bright  morning  in  my  bed>  just  beginning  to  ex- 
perience that  feeling  which,  after  lon^  illness  and  great  weakness,  tells 
ns  (particularly  in  youth)  that  life  is  still  desirable,  George  Winton 
came  into  the  ward  of  the  hospital  which  I  inhabited,  in  company  with 
seyeral  other  wounded  officers,  and  opening;  a  letter  which  had  just 
arriyed  by  post,  he  read  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  suddenly 
addressed  me  as  follows — 

''  I  say,  Arthur,  here  is  something  about  you,  in  a  letter  from  mj 
brother  Walter^  who  is  now  at  Eome ;  but  I  shall  read  you  what  hie 
says— 

"'If  Arthur  Fitzmaarioe has  not  been  killed  by  the  Rossians^  teQ  him 
that  his  old  friends  and  neighbours.  Sir  Richard  and  Miss  Kirwan  are  here. 
She  is  lookiog  very  handsome,  and  is  greatly  admired,  and  going  to  be  married 
to  the  Marquis  of  A  The  affair  has  made  a  great  sensation,  as  there 

are  numbers  of  English  ladies  here  with  daughters,  in  their  own  and  thw 
mothers'  opinions,  better  entitled  to  the  coronet  of  a  marchioness,  than  thia 
Irish  beauty,  who  has  distanced  them  all,  and  carried  off  the  prize.  I  saw 
them  at  the  Opera  a  few  nights  ago ;  the  marqub  was  all  attention  and  dero- 
Uon,  and  la  belle  Jian^  looked  very  handsome.  But  it  struck  me  that  she 
did  not  seem  to  set  much  value  on  her  conquest-^there  was  a  fixed  expression 
of  sadness  on  her  countenance,  which  they  tell  me  she  has  never  lost  smoe  the 
death  of  a  favourite  brother,  who  was  drowned  some  years  ago  in  Ireland. 
However,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fitzmaurice.  The  Marquis  has  great 
interest  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  will  be  able  to  procure  for  him  some  good 
staff-appointment ;  and  he  has  the  very  best  fishine  and  shooting  in  all 
Scotland.  And  as  Fitzmaurice  is  an  old  friend,  and  1  believe  a  relation^  of 
la  belle  Marquise  that  is  to  be,  he  will  of  course  have  fall  liberty  for  rod 
and  gun.' " 

I  groaned  aloud  as  he  read  these  words,  and  Winton,  looking  at  me, 
claimed — 

'<Good  God,  old  fellow  !  what  is  the  matter?  Is  your  wound  giving 
you  pain?  I  fear  you  have  been  making  too  free  with  your  broken 
arm." 

I  made  some  excuse  about  the  bandages  having  slipped,  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall  to  conceal  my  agitation. 

Had  I  been  in  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  able  to  partake  in  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  my  profession,  at  the  time  I  received  this  in- 
telligence, it  would  probably  have  given  me  comparatively  little  pain. 
I  should  have  reflected  that  Eveleeu  had  done  me  no  wrong — that  she 
had  broken  no  tow  and  violated  no  engagement — and  that  it  was  mad- 
ness to  think  that  the  affection  which  she  felt  for  me  when  little  more 
than  a  child,  and  before  she  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing  in  the 
world — could  have  survived  during  long  years  of  absence,  or  that,  for 
sake  of  the  boy  from  whom  she  had  parted  so  many  years  ago,  and  of 
whose  existence  she  was  probably  uncertain,  she  would  refuse  the  bril- 
liant lot  which  was  offered  to  her  acceptance.  But  worn  and  exhausted 
as  I  was  by  sickness  and  suffering,  and  debilitated  by  great  loss  of 
blood,  unable  by  action  to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  contempli^on  of 
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my  own  sorrow — ^the  intelligence  that  Eveleen  liad  forgotten  'me,  and 
was  about  to  bestow  her  hand  and  heart  upon  another,  caused  me  to 
feel  the  greatest  misery  and  depression  of  spirits.  As  is  generally  the 
case,  the  mind  reacted  on  the  body ;  and  when  the  surgeon,  at  his  next 
Tisit,  felt  my  pulse  and  examined  the  state  of  my  wounds,  he  looked 
grave,  pronounced  me  to  be  extremely  feverish,  enjoined  the  strictest 
quiet,  and  privately  informed  George  Winton,  who,  weak  as  he  was, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  and  duties  of  nurse,  that  my  case  was  one 
of  extreme  danger,  and  that  his  alarm  was  in  a  great  measure  caused 
by  the  sudden  manner  (to  him  wholly  unaccountable)  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  my  case  had  assumed  an  unfavourable  character. 

For  many  days  I  lay  in  fever,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  me ;  and  when  at  length  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  I  had  nothing 
lefl  but  weakness  to  contend  with,  I  found  the  faithful  George  Winton 
by  my  side,  ready,  with  his  joyous  laugh  and  lively  conversation,  to 
cheer  me  during  the  tedious  hours  of  convalescence. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  ravings  of  fever  I  had  betrayed  my  secret,  and 
that  George  thoroughly  understood  why  the  intelligence  of  £veleen*8 
engagement  to  the  Marquis  had  so  strangely  affected  me ;  for  with  the 
most  scrupulous  delicacy  he  abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  subject, 
and  never  in  any  manner  recurred  to  the  contents  of  his  brother's 
letter. 

Shortly  after  I  was  out  of  danger,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  fit  for 
duty,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  regiment. 

After  a  long  consultation  upon  my  own  case,  the  surgeons  having  ex- 
pressed an  opmion,  that  from  the  wounds  in  my  hip  and  knee  I  should 
probably  be  lame  for  life,  and  in  any  case  I  should  require  long  rest  and 
great  care  to  re-establish  my  health,  I  determined  to  sell  out  and  leave 
the  service.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  so ;  I  had  fairly  and  ho- 
nourably done  my  duty,  and  was  even  said,  as  far  as  opportunites  had 
been  offered  me,  to  have  distinguished  myself,  and  it  was  only  too  evi- 
dent I  was  wholly  unfit  for  service.  I  therefore  sent  in  ray  papers  to 
the  proper  quarter,  and  took  all  the  necessary  steps  to  dispose  of  my 
commission.  I  was  advised  that  sea-air  and  change  of  scene  would 
conduce  much  to  the  restoration  of  my  health.  I  therefore  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  and  stopped  a  few  days  in 
London  to  make  some  arrangements  as  to  the  investment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money of  my  commission.  During  ray  stay  in  England  I  heard 
no  intelligence,  and  made  no  inquiries,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Danganmore  or  Dromard.  I  knew  that  all  was  lost  to  me,  and  that  my 
best  wisdom  would  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  forget  the  past.  In  London 
I  met  with  a  brother-officer  who,  like  myself,  was  obliged  to  travel,  in 
order  to  recruit  his  broken  health,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  accompany 
me  to  Madeira,  where  we  remained  for  some  time.  The  delightful 
climate  of  the  island  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  lameness,  my  health  was 
completely  re-established. 

As  I  grew  strong,  however,  the  spirit  of  restlessness  came  over  me. 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  safety  for  me  but  in  action  ;  and  having  seen 

enough  of  Madeira,  I  made  a  proposal  to  my  companion,  which  he  at 

once  accepted,  to  go  to  Egypt  and  ascend'  the  Nile.    I  wrote,  therefore, 
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to  my  agents  in  London,  to  send  me  a  remittance  to  Alexandria ;  and 
having  taken  a  passage  in  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  which  touched  at 
Gibraltar,  we  waited  there  the  arrival  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer,  which  in  due  time  landed  us  at  Alexandria. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  my  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the  oft-told 
tale  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  the  wonders  of  the  Pyramids,  the  ]mssage 
of  the  Cataracts,  or  of  the  mighty  ruins  which  still  exist,  and  attest  to 
the  modern  traveller  the  ancient  glories  of  the  now  fallen  and  d^raded 
Egypt — all  these  things  have  been  described  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  invest  them  with  any  fresh  interest. 
Having,  therefore,  gratified  my  curiosity,  and  seen  everything  worth 
seeing  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  old  restless,  unsatisfied  feeling  came  over 
me  again,  and  without  any  defined  purpose,  beyond  the  necessitv  which 
I  felt  for  change,  once  more  turned  my  face  towards  England,  and  m  about 
twelve  months  after  leaving  Madeira,  found  myself  at  an  hotel  in 
London.  Here  I  met  with  a  brother-officer,  an  enthusiastic  fisherman^ 
with  whom  I  had  passed  many  an  hour  by  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Canada.  He  was  about  to  go  to  Norway,  to  follow  his  favourite  par- 
suits,  and  asked  me  to  join  him  in  the  expedition.  I  readily  accepted 
his  offer ;  and  believe  had  he  named  Spitzbergen,  or  Terra  del  Fuego, 
I  should  have  said  "yes  "  with  equal  alacrity,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  flying,  as  it  were,  from  myself,  and  escaping  for  a  time 
from  the  conviction  that  all  the  romantic  views  which  I  had  formed  in 
youth  of  redeeming  the  fortunes  of  my  house,  had  faded  away  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  once  more,  as  it  were,  driven 
in  upon  myself,  without  an  aim  or  an  object  for  which  I  cared  to  live. 
It  was  not  however  ordained  that  I  should  visit  Norway  at  that  time. 
Taking  up  an  Irish  newspaper  which  happened  to  be  on  the  table,  and 
running  my  eye  in  a  careless  manner  over  the  advertisements,  my  at- 
tention was  at  once  arrested  by  seeing  the  word  "  Danganmore  "  in 
capital  letters ;  and  upon  reading  the  paragraph  in  which  the  word  had 
occurred,  I  found  that  the  house  and  demesne-lands,  and  entire  estates 
of  Danganmore,  were  to  be  sold  in  a  few  days  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  at  Dublin.  There  was^  as  usual,  a  florid  description  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of  the  salmon-fishing,  the  ex- 
tensive manors,  over  which  the  purchaser  would  have  the  right  of 
shooting,  and  the  contiguity  of  a  kennel  of  first-rate  fox-hounds  at 
Dromard ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  a  well-known  soUcitor  of  great  eminence  and 
respectabihty,  was  mentioned  as  having  the  carriage  of  the  sale. 

As  I  read  this  glowing  description  of  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  I 
smiled  bitterly  to  think  that  I,  whose  dearest  wish  was  to  build  up  the 
old  house,  and  pass  my  days  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  trees,  must 
stand  helplessly  by  and  see  all  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
would  regard  the  purchase  of  limd,  which  had  been  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers  for  hundreds  of  years,  merely  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
speculation. 

I  determined,  however,  that  I  would  see  the  old  place  once  more  be- 
fore it  passed  away  for  ever,  and  that  I  would  again  sit  and  meditate 
among  the  grass-grown  ruins  of  the  fort.  I  therefore  persuaded  mr 
friend  to  postpone  his  journey  to  Norway  for  a  fortni^t,  within  which 
time  I  promised  to  rejoin  himf 
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I  started  at  once  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  day  appointed  for  (he  sale.  I  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  Mr. 
Allen,  the  solicitor  who  had  what  is  technically  called  **  the  carrias;e  of 
the  sale."  Upon  being  shown  into  his  room,  I  announced  rnyseir  as 
Captain  Arthur  Fitzmaurice.  On  hearing  the  name,  the  old  gentle- 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  advanced  to  meet  me  with  a  perturbation  of 
manner  which  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  He  repeatedly  inquired  as  to 
my  health,  and  asked  me  over  and  over  again  if  I  was  certain  that  I 
was  quite  well.  After  some  time  the  mystery  was  explained — 1  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  No  certain  tidings  of  my  decease  had  reached 
Ireland ;  but  there  was  a  rumour  to  that  effect,  which  had  at  least  the 
character  of  probability.  I  had  never  written  to  anyone  during  my 
travels  in  the  East,  and  a  report  had  gone  the  round  of  the  newspapers 
that  two  Englishmen,  said  to  be  officers,  who  had  been  wounded  and 
were  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  had  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  about  the  time  that  I  and  my  friend  had  started  on  our  tour ;  that 
one  of  the  travellers  had  been  attacked  by  fever,  after  passing  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  had  died ;  and  that  the  second,  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  had  been  attacked  and  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  names  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  had  not  been  ascertained,  but 
as  there  had  been  no  communication  from  me  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  I  was  supposed  to  have  perished  either  by  violence  or  disease. 
My  brother  had  written  to  my  agents  in  London,  but  the  reply  of  these 
gentlemen  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  They  had,  according  to  my 
desire,  remitted  a  considerable  sum  to  Alexandria,  from  which  place  they 
had  received  a  letter  from  me  acknowledging  its  receipt,  but  had  not  had 
any  subsequent  communication  whatever.  They  proceeded  to  state  that 
they  had  heard  the  report  of  my  death,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  being  confirmed,  requested  instructions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  funds  remaining  in  their  hands. 

Having  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  Allen  that  I  was  alive  and  in 
the  flesh,  I  requested  him  immediately  to  communicate  the  fact  of  my 
safe  return  to  my  brother,  but  beyond  that  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  pub- 
licly known  that  I  was  in  Ireland,  my  intention  bein^  merelv  to  go 
down  to  see  the  old  place  once  more,  and  then  to  reiom  my  mend  m 
London  and  proceed  to  Norway,  and  it  being  my  desire,  during  my 
short  stay,  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  meeting  any  person  who  had 
known  me  in  former  days. 

The  morning  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Allen,  I  started  for  Dan- 
ganmore,  reached  the  village  of  Ballyneale  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  and  established  myself  in  the  small  inn  which  called  itself  an 
hotel,  but  in  reality  did  not,  in  any  great  degree,  soar  beyond  the  dig- 
nity of  a  pubhc-house.  The  former  proprietors  of  the  house  had  either 
died  or  relinquished  the  business.  The  old  waiter  and  the  lame  hostler, 
whom  I  remembered  so  well,  were  no  longer  at  their  posts,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  establishment  by  whom  I  was  likely  to  be  recognised. 
Indeed  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  the  bronzed 
Und  bearded  man,  gaunt  and  worn  by  cUmate  and  toil,  wounds  and  sor- 
row, to  have  recognised  the  boy  of  nineteen  who,  some  years  ago,  had 
passed  through  the  village  of  Ballyneale,  on  his  way  to  join  his 
regiment« 
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Summoning  the  landlord  to  my  presence,  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  an  English  gentleman  of  large  fortune  wished  to  purchase  property 
in  Ireland,  and  had  requested  me,  as  my  road  lay  through  Bailync«le, 
to  stop  there  for  a  day  and  visit  Danganmore,  and  to  miake  particular 
inquines  as  to  the  shooting  and  fishing,  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said  in  the  advertisements  of  the  sale.  I  therefore  ordered  a  car  to  be 
in  readiness  immediately  after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  weary 
from  a  long  day's  journey,  retired  to  rest 


CHAPTBB  ru 

"  Be  sUll,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repininj;. 
Behind  the  cloud  is  the  sun  still  thimng-— 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all; 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

Thb  driver  of  the  car,  who  was  a  young  lad,  and  could  have  been  Uttle 
more  than  a  child  when  I  left  the  country,  had  evidently  no  recollection 
of  my  appearance ;  be  therefore  never  suspected  that  I  was  anything 
more  than  what  I  professed  to  be,  a  chance  traveller  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  commissioned  to  make  inquiries  for  a  friend  who  purposed  to 
attend  the  sale  of  Danganmore  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and 
to  bid  for  the  property,  if  he  should  hear  a  favourable  report  as  to  its 
being  a  good  investment  for  his  money.  I  pretended  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  locality,  and  as  we  passed  over  the  old  bridge  of  Kilmacshane, 
asked,  with  an  air  of  indifiPerence,  if  there  was  good  fishing  to  be  had 
in  the  river,  and  if  the  plantation,  which  was  visible  on  a  distant  hill, 
was  a  fox-cover.  My  driver,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Gallagher, 
and  like  all  the  Irish  peasantry,  was  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  sport- 
ing, immediately  launched  out  into  praise  of  the  river  as  being  the 
best  salmon-fishery  in  Ireland  ;  and  informed  me  how  he  had  heard  from 
Tom  Donoghue,  that  the  Captain  had,  in  one  morning,  killed  sevoi 
salmon  in  the  stream  below  the  bridge.  And  as  for  the  plantation  on 
the  hill,  that  was  the  famous  cover  of  Kiltorkin  ;  and  twelve  years  ago, 
the  greatest  run  that  ever  was  known  in  Ireland,  or  the  world,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  was  out  of  that  same  cover ;  and  only  a  week  ago,  Tom 
Donoghue  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  where  the  Captain  rode  his 
grey  mare  Camilla  over  the  five-foot  coped  wall  on  the  hill,  with  a  drop 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  on  the  far  side,  and  took  the  lead  from  the  whole 
field ;  and  it's  Tom  Donoghue  was  proud  to  see  three  English  gentleman, 
who  talked  as  if  they  could  bate  the  world,  turn  away  from  the  spot 
and  gallop  for  the  gate,  by  which  they  lost  half-a-mile  of  ground.  And 
though  they  rode  well  when  they  got  into  the  open  country,  away  from 
the  stone-walls,  to  which  thev  were  not  accustomed,  they  never  saw  the 
hounds  again  that  day,  until  after  the  fox  was  killed,  half  a  field  from 
the  cover  of  Coolnaha. 

I  smiled  as  I  heard  these  somewhat  exaggerated  accounts  of  my  own 
prowess,  and  asked  Grallagher  who  was  Tom  Donoghue?  and  who  was 
the  Captain  ? 

"  Is  it  Tom  Donoghue,  your  honor  ?  ^Hre  lie*8  the  boy  that  married 
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Mary  Wallace  of  Kerleagh,  and  has  now  got  the  care  of  the  old  house 
and  place  at  Danganmore.  And  sure  the  Captain  is  no  one  but  Captain 
Arthur  Fitzmaurice,  who  went  to  the  wars  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  I 
don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  myself,  as  I  was  only  a  bit  of  a 
gossoon  when  he  went  away ;  but  many  is  the  story  the  country  people 
tell  of  him  to  this  da^.  And  Tom  Donoghue  says  that  in  seven  counties 
you  would  not  find  his  match  to  ride  a  young  horse,  or  to  throw  a  salmon- 
fly,  or  shoot  a  snipe." 

•*  And  where  is  the  Captain  now  ?"  I  interposed. 

**  Well,  then,  your  honour,  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  got  the  word  that 
he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  wars,  after  killing  ten  Eooshians  with  his 
own  hand.  And  after  that  he  went  to  travel  somewhere  among  the 
blacks  in  Africa ;  and  there  is  a  talk  through  the  country,  that  he  took 
the  faver  and  died  out  there.  And  there  is  more  will  have  it  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  nagurs ;  but  there  is  many  that  won't  give  in  to  his 
being  dead  at  all,  and  will  have  it  that  he  is  coming  home  with  a  power 
of  money  to  buy  up  the  old  place.  But  myself  sees  no  sign  of^  that. 
And  if  he  is  alive  at  all,  he  will  be  too  late,  for  Tom  Donoghue  had  a 
letter  yesterday  morning  from  Mr.  Allen,  saying  that  everyOiing  would 
be  sold  next  Wednesday.  But  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that  your  honour, 
who  looks  as  if  you  had  travelled  a  power,  never  heard  tell  of  the 
Captain." 

After  a  drive  of  about  four  miles  we  reached  Danganmore — it  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  appearance.  The  old  iron  gate  had  long  since 
fallen  from  its  hinges,  and  lay  on  the  grass.  The  entrance  to  the 
demesne  had  been  blocked  up  with  large  stones,  so  that  no  vehicle  could 
enter.  The  gate-house  was  roofless  and  ruined,  and  the  avenue  over- 
grown with  grass. 

I  dismissed  the  driver,  desiring  him  to  return  for  me  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening ;  and  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  the  rough  stone- 
wall, stood  once  more  within  the  demesne  of  Danganmore. 

As  the  ground  on  each  side  was  under  tillage,  I  followed  the  course 
of  the  almost  obliterated  avenue,  and  passed  with  a  sish  the  spot  where, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  I  had  heard  old  Michael's  farewell  cry  of 
SanacfU  Hath. 

Postponing  for  the  present  my  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  I 
descended  the  hill,  and  followed  toe  avenue  as  it  passed  by  the  corner 
of  the  lake.  At  this  spot  were  yet  visible  the  relics  of  a  small  boat- 
house.  One  half-decayed  post  was  still  upright  in  the  soil,  to  which 
were  attached  a  few  links  of  a  rusty  chain,  by  which  I  used,  in  days 
gone  by,  to  secure  a  small  pleasure-boat  in  which  I  had  passed  many  of 
the  dreamy  hours  of  my  boyhood.  But  the  boat  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  rusty  chain,  the  mouldering  post,  and  a  few  mildewed  planks,  alone 
marked  the  site  of  the  old  boat-house. 

I  did  not  meet  a  living  being  in  the  walk  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  gate  to  the  house.  The  whole  place  bore  the  aspect  of  ruin  and 
solitude.  Many  of  the  old  trees,  which  were  still  standing  when  I  left 
home,  had  disappeared ;  and  a  sun-dial,  which  had  stood  for  many  a 
long  year  in  front  of  the  hall-door,  was  lying  broken  on  the  grass.  I 
made  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  house,  but  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
ingress;  the  hall-door  bad  been  removed,  and  the  entrance  blocked  up 
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with  solid  masonry ;  the  windows  were  all  nailed  down,  and  secured 
by  strong  rough  planks,  fastened  in  the  inside.  And  on  proceeding 
round  the  angle  of  the  house  to  the  conservatory,  through  whicl^,  ia 
former  times^  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  pnncipal  sitting-room,  I 
found  that  the  doors  were  firmly  fastened  and  nailed  together,  and  the 
window  of  the  room  closed  up. 

After  some  time,  I  perceived  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising  ^m  th^ 
part  of  the  house  in  which  the  kitchen  and  housekeeper's  apartments 
were  situated ;  and  remembering  that  the^e  was  formerly  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  building  a  door  and  passage  which  le4  to  the  kitchen,  I 
walked  round  the  house  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
entrance.  As  I  passed  round  the  comer,  I  saw  the  roots  of  the  old  elm 
tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  my  father ;  and  on  proceeding  a  few 
steps  farther,  was  encountered  by  a  dog  who,  with  loud  and  angry  bark- 
ing and  l^ristHnc;  back,  defended  the  approach.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  handsome  woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
called  in  the  dog,  and  said  my  honour  was  welcome,  and  asked  me  tp 
come  in  and  sit  down,  though  indeed  it  was  a  poor  place  for  the  like  o^ 
my  honour. 

As  I  raised  my  face  to  thank  her  for  her  courtesy,  1  at  once  recognised 
her  as  Mary  Wdlace,  who  had  been  famous  as  a  rustic  beauty  before  t 
went  into  the  army.  As  she  looked  at  me  she  started,  and  seemed 
about  to  address  me  as  one  well  known  to  her.  But  as  I  made  no  si^ 
of  recognition,  and  was  greatly  changed  by  ten  years  of  travel  and  toil, 
and  addressed  her  in  the  character  of  a  stranger  attracted  partly  by 
curiosity,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  place 
would  suit  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  some  idea  of  purchasing  the  pro- 
perty, her  suspicions  appeared  to  vanish,  and  she  commenced  to  speak 
to  me  as  if  1  were  in  reality  a  stranger. 

"  Why  then,  your  honour,**  said  she,  "  there  has  many  a  gentleman 
been  here  lately  looking  at  the  place }  and  many  a  one  would  like  to 
buy  itjt  vdthout  letting  it  go  into  the  Courts,  only  m  regard  of  the  hoose 
bemg  in  such  a  bad  state,  and  Ukely  to  fall  down,  that  they  tell  me 
it  would  take  a  crock  of  ffoold  to  put  it  in  repair  again.  Ah !  then,  your 
honour,  it  was  a  fine  place  long  ago,  but  it  is  greatly  changed  now. 

"  Yes,  Mary  Wallace,  it  is  greatly  changed.  The  old  sun-dial  is 
broken,  and  the  old  elm-tree  has  been  cut  down." 

As  I  said  these  words,  she  sprang  with  a  kind  of  shriek  from  the 
low  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  rocking  an  infant  in  a  cradle, 
and  stood  before  me  with  staring  and  mstended  eyes — her  colour  came 
and  went,  her  arms  were  extended,  and  for  some  seconds  she  gasped,  as 
it  were,  for  utterance.     At  length  the  words  came — 

"  Holy  Mother  and  blessed  saints  I"  she  said,  "  your  honour  calls 
me  Mary  Wallace.  And  your  honour  remembers  the  sun-dial,  and  the 
old  elm-tree.  It's  himself!  ifs  himself  1  It's  the  young  masther  come 
back  alive  from  the  wars !  The  ould  stock  come  back  to  the  ould 
place,  to  stand  between  us  and  the  stranger,  and  reign  once  more  in 
Danganmore !" 

She  then  rushed  forward  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efibrts  to  prevent  her, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand,  pressed  it  repeatedly 
to  her  lips.    Then  a  sudden  impulse  seized  her.    Springing  to  hef 
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feet,  she  rushed  to  a  door  which  opened  into  a  back  yard»  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  her  voice — 

"  Tofity  Tom,  mavoumeen,  gulliayh,  ffulliagk,  Rhee  anish  P*^ 
In  a  minute  or  two  a  man,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  Tom  Do- 
noghue,  came  running  to  the  door,  and  exclaimed — 

*'  What  is  it,  Mary,  asthore  ?    What  ails  ye  ?    Oh !  what  is  it  at  all  V* 
She  rushed  towards  Tom,  seized  him  with  both  her  hands  by  the 
shoulders,  exclaiming,  mth  loud  and  vehement  utterance — 

"  Don't  you  see  him  7  Don't  you  know  him  f  Look  at  him,  the 
ould  masther — no,  no,  the  young  masther ! — Captain  Arthur  himself 
come  back  alive  from  the  wars !  The  ould  stock  !  The  ould  stock  once 
more  on  the  ould  ground  1" 

In  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  I  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  evidence  of  joy  and  devotion  from  Tom  Donoghue  that 
I  had  already  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Mary  Wallace ;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  caused  them  to  understand  I  had  no 
intention  of  purchasing  the  property,  and  becoming  the  Lord  of  Dan« 
ganmore ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  do  so,  I  was  a  broken  and 
ruined  man,  with  little  more  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 

**  More's  the  pity  I"  said  Mary ;  "  and  sure  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  before  you  spoke  a  word.  And  though  the  great  black  beard 
covers  your  mouth  and  hides  your  face,  there  was  a  look  in  your  honour's 
eyes  that  brought  back  the  old  days  to  mind.  And  I  was  going  to  spake 
to  your  honour  at  once,  only  for  the  talk  that  is  in  the  countr}%  that 
your  honour,  after  escaping  from  the  wars  and  the  Rooshians,  had  died 
of  the  faver  far  away  out  in  Egypt.  And  I  thought  if  it  was  your 
honour  at  all,  it  was  your  sperrit  that  was  in  it,  and  not  yourself ;  and 
I  was  daunted  between  the  two  minds,  to  spake  or  not  to  spake.  But 
when  your  honour  called  me  by  my  name,  then  I  knew  the  truth,  and 
that  it  was  yourself  standing  here  in  your  own  house ;  for  your  own 
house  it  is,  and  will  be,  please  God,  in  spite  of  all  thafs  come  and  gone. 
And  it  was  only  yesterday  that  ould  Michael  Cashin  was  standing  here 
and  spaking  to  Tom.  *  Tom,'  says  he,  *  a  vie  machree  !  my  time  is  nearly 
come,  and  it  is  not  long  before  you  will  be  helping  to  carry  ould 
Michael  to  the  chapel-yard  of  Carricktriss,  But  the  thought  is  on  my 
heart  that  Captain  Aruiur  will  come  home  before  I  go ;  and  if  I  see 
him  here  once  more,  vvith  his  foot  on  the  lands  of  Danganmore,  and  he 
keeps  the  promise  he  made  me  ten  long  years  ago,  to  shake  my  hand 
again  in  the  hare's  glen,  I  am  ready  and  content  to  die.' " 

"  Is  it  possible,  said  I,  "  that  old  Michael  Cashin  is  still  alive?" 
"Why  then,  your  honour,  he  is  alive  and  hearty  still,  though  he  is 
bent  nearly  double  with  a^e ;  and  the  white  beard  is  growing  over  his 
face,  that  you  would  think  the  wrens  might  build  their  nests  in  it. 
But  after  your  honour  left  the  country,  there  came  sore  trouble  on  ould 
Michael.  His  own  children  were  dead  long  ago,  and  the  three  grand- 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  who  ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  and 
taken  care  of  the  ould  man,  took  to  drink,  and  bad  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  went  away  out  of  the  country,  and  no  one  knows  if  they  are  alive 
or  dead.    And  then  the  wife  died,  and  poor  ould  Michael  lost  all  heart 

*  Tom,  my  darling,  come»  come,  make  haste ! 
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when  she  was  gone.  And  the  times  were  very  bad^  and  the  potatoes 
were  rotting  in  the  ground,  and  the  poor»  God  help  them !  were  not  able 
to  help  the  poor.  And  Michael  had  no  help  to  till  the  bit  of  ffroond* 
and  the  rent  was  in  arrear,  and  the  receiver,  a  kind  gentleman  he  is — 
sure  your  honour  must/emember  Mr.  Matthews,  that  used  to  be  playing 
ball,  and  throwing  the  half-hundredweights  against  you,  and  no  one 
could  ever  say  which  was  the  best  man  of  the  two— if  he  had  his 
own  way,  he  would  have  left  ould  Michael  alone ;  but  the  great  gentle- 
man up  in  the  coorts  said,  that  if  Michael  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay 
the  rent,  Mr.  Matthews  must  pay  it  himself,  or  find  some  one  that 
would.  So  he  was  obliged  to  put  ould  Michael  out,  and  pull  down  the 
house  over  his  head.  And  indeed,  your  honour,  Til  never  forget  that 
day.  Tom  and  I  were  out  in  the  field  that  was  a  sheep-walk  long  ago, 
when  we  saw  the  ould  man  coming  down  the  hill,  with  an  alpeen  in  his 
hand,  and  Keeper  his  dog  with  him.  Well  I  Uiink  to  this  day  that 
ould  Michael  had  been  drinking,  or  it  may  be  the  trouble  he  was  in  had 
put  him  astray  ;  for  there  was  a  quare,  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  and  you 
would  think  he  had  forgotten  how  old  he  was,  for  the  sorra  stoop  he 
had,  but  Stood  up  as  straight  as  your  honour  this  blessed  day.  '  Mary, 
mavourneeny  says  he  to  me,  *  I  was  born  on  the  lands  of  Danganmore, 
fourscore  years  and  upwards  I  have  lived  on  the  lands  of  Dangannoore, 
and  it  was  there  I  wished  to  die ;  but  now  I  have  neither  wife,  nor 
child,  nor  house,  nor  home,  and  there  is  nothing  for  Keeper  and  myself 
hut  to  turn  our  backs  to  the  wind,  and  face  the  world.'  And  it's  mj 
belief  he  would  have  lefl  the  country  that  same  night  only  that  Dick 
Hara,  who  was  almost  as  ould  as  himself,  took  him  into  his  house. 
Your  honour  will  remember  Dick  Hara ;  and,  indeed,  so  you  ought, 
for  it's  oflen  I  heard  tell  how,  when  you  were  a  small  boy,  many  a  long 
year  ago,  and  the  grey  pony  ran  against  a  tree  with  you  in  the  wood 
of  Cappamore,  and  you  were  thrown  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  with 
your  left  arm  under  you,  it  was  Dick  Hara  lifted  you  up.  And  you  said 
you  were  not  hurt,  and  thought  to  mount  the  pouy  again,  but  fell  off 
the  saddle  in  a  dead  faint,  with  your  collar-bone  and  three  ribs  broken ; 
and  ovdd  Dick  Hara  carried  you  a  matter  of  a  mile  in  his  arms,  till  he 
could  get  the  docthor  to  take  care  of  you.  Well,  your  honour,  ever 
since  that  day  ould  Michael  has  lived  in  the  house  with  Dick,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  that  he  is  not  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  place. 
And  betimes,  when  he  gets  a  drop  of  sperrits,  1  think  he  is  not  right 
in  his  head ;  for  it  is  often  I  see  him  coming  down  the  hill  between 
this  and  the  old  fort,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  ould  lime-tree,  he  will 
stand  there  a  time,  and  stick  the  point  of  the  alpeen  in  the  ground, 
and  fiing  his  ould  hat  in  the  air,  and  cry  '  Danganmore  for  ever,  and 
the  blue  sky  over  it !'  And  then,  your  honour,  he  begins  calling  to  the 
sheep  and  the  cattle,  as  he  used  to  do  long  ago,  though  there  has  not 
been  a  baste  on  the  land  since  the  sheriif  sold  ofiP  all  the  stock,  in  the 
time  of  your  honour's  father ;  and  then  he  will  put  his  finger  into  his 
mouth,  and  give  a  whistle  that  your  hononr  might  hear  from  this  to 
Knockuaha,  and  call  for  his  dog  Keeper,  though,  God  be  good  to  us !  the 
poor  baste  has  been  dead  these  four  years." 

"  And  what,"  said  I, «'  has  become  of  Sir  Richard  Kirwan  T    la  he 
alive  and  well  ? 
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*<  Why  then,  your  honoar/'  said  Tom  Donogliae»  **  he  is  alire  and 
hearty,  thongh  he  complains  at  times  of  the  goat ;  and  he  has  per- 
suaded the  doctors  to  order  him  off  to  Germany  to  drink  the  waters, 
and  he's  to  stay  away  for  a  year,  or  maybe  more.  But  myself  thinks 
it's  little  gout  he  has,  but  he  wants  to  be  out  of  the  way  while  this 
ould  place  is  selling;  and  when  it  is  settled  who  is  to  be  owner 
of  Danganmore,  he  will  come  back  again.  And  it  was  only  yesterday 
he  rode  over  here,  to  look  at  the  two  young  hounds  that  I  have  rearing 
for  him,  and  to  bid  us  good-bye,  himself  and  Miss  Eveleen.'* 

As  he  uttered  these  words  I  sprung  to  my  feet,  but  a  sensation  of 
faintness  and  giddiness  compelled  me  to  resume  my  seat. 

*' Miss  Eveleen !"  I  exclaimed.     **Who  is  Miss  Eveleen?     Is  she 

not  married  to  the  Marquis  of  A ?  and  did  not  the  marriage  take 

place  two  years  ago  at  Rome  V* 

**  No,  your  honour,  she  is  not  married,  and  it's  what  Fm  thinking,  it 
will  be  many  a  long  day  before  she  is  married.  There  was  a  report  in 
the  country  at  the  time,  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  Marquis ; 
and  the  talk  was  so  strong  about  it,  that  the  tenants  at  Dromard 
were  going  to  light  a  bonfire  in  regard  of  their  young  mistress  getting 
such  a  grand  match.  But  ould  Michael  would  not  give  into  the  bon* 
fire  at  all  at  all ;  and  he  said  what  was  true  enough,  there  was  no  letter 
from  Sir  Richard  or  Miss  Eveleen  herself,  and  sure  it's  fools  they 
would  be  making  of  themselves  to  be  lighting  bonfires  before  they  knew 
the  rights  of  the  matter.  And  since  they  came  back  to  Dromard, 
Miss  Eveleen*s  maid  told  Mary  here  the  truth  of  the  story.  And  sure 
enough  the  Marquis  wanted  to  man'y  her,  and  Sir  Richard  wished  her 
to  say  *yes.'  And  the  Marquis  was  pressing  her  day  and  night  to  say 
the  word,  but  that  word  she  would  not  say.  And  she  told  Sir  Richard 
that  his  other  two  daughters  were  married,  and  living  far  away  from 
him,  and  since  he  had  lost  his  two  sons  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
she  would  not  leave  him.  Well,  your  honour,  when  Sir  Richard  saw 
the  way  she  took  it  to  heart,  he  would  not  press  her  any  more ;  so  he 
took  her  away  from  Rome,  and  after  travelling  for  some  time  longer 
about  Italy,  they  came  back  to  Dromard.  And  many  is  the  oflFer  of 
marriage  she  has  had  since  she  came  back  ;  for  you  know  that,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Richard's  death,  she  will  have  a  share  of  the  Dromard 
estates.  And  more  than  that.  Sir  Richard's  brother,  who  was  a  great 
merchant  in  London,  has  left  her  a  power  of  money ;  and  it's  what 
they  tell  me,  that  she  could  buy  up  all  Danganmore  and  scarce  miss 
the  price  of  it  And  it's  only  a  week  ago  that  an  English  gentleman. 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  went  away  from  Dromard,  and  we  heard  tell 
from  Miss  Eveleen's  maid,  that  he  tried  hard  to  gain  her  consent ;  and 
he  gave  out  that  if  she  would  marry  him,  although  he  had  a  house  in 
London,  and  two  grand  places  in  England,  he  would  buy  Danganmore,  as 
he  knew  her  love  for  the  old  place,  and  live  in  Ireland.  And  Sir  Richard 
kept  his  promise,  and  woula  not  say  a  word  to  her.  But  she  knew 
well  enough  what  he  wished  her  to  do,  and  so  she  said  tp  him — *  Fa- 
ther,' says  she,  *  we  ^re  going  away  for  twelve  months ;  say  nothing 
until  the  twelve  months  are  passed,  and  then  if  Sir  William  asks  me 
to  marry  him,  and  such  is  your  wish,  I  will  do  your  bidding.'  And 
that,  your  honour,  is  the  right  of  the  matter,  as  Mary  Grace,  Miss 
]Sveleen's  maid,  told  it  to  Mary  and  mo  yesterday  morning.'* 
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"  And  has  Sir  Richard  gone  7"  said  I,  in  a  voice  of  forced  calmness. 

'<  He  has  gone»  your  honour.  He  and  Miss  Eveleen  started  between 
day  and  dark  this  morning,  and  they  will  cross  over  to  England  by  to- 
morrow morning's  packet.  And  yesterday  erening,  as  I  was  going  into 
Ballyneale,  I  met  the  post-horses  going  over  to  Dromard,  to  stop  the 
night  in  Sir  Richard's  stables,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  the 
morning." 

In  order  to  conceal  my  agitation,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  through 
the  old  house ;  and  Mary  handed  me  the  keys  of  the  different  rooms, 
guessing,  with  an  intuitive  delicacy,  that  I  would  wish  to  be  alone. 

I  first  entered  the  room  which,  in  former  times,  had  been  the  Ubrmiy. 
Many  of  the  windows  were  boarded  up,  and  there  was  just  sufficient 
light  to  enable  me  to  see  the  traces  of  ruin  and  decay.  There  was  no 
furniture  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  The  paper,  in  many  places,  was 
hanging  from  the  walls,  and  in  others  showed,  by  the  difference  of  cokHu; 
the  spots  where  the  book-cases  and  family  portraits  had  rested  against 
the  wall.  I  next  made  my  way  to  the  room  which  had  formerly  been 
mine.  It  presented  the  same  appearance  of  ruin  and  neglect ;  it  was 
also  denuded  of  furniture.  But  the  iron  rack  on  which  formerly  mj 
guns  and  fishing-rods  were  supported,  was  still  in  its  place.  When  I 
left  home,  I  had  sold  or  given  away  such  of  my  rods  and  guns  as  were 
of  any  value.  But  I  recollected  that  I  had  left  a  small  trout-rod  and  a 
straw-hat  in  my  room.  They  were  worth  little  in  themselves ;  bnt, 
at  the  time,  I  md  not  like  to  give  them  away,  as  Eveleen  had  lined  the 
hat  for  me,  and  made  a  case  for  the  rod.  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling, 
almost  a  hope,  that  I  should  find  them  in  their  old  place,  but  they  had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTBB  Tn. 

**  Oh  I  hemlock-tree,  oh  I  hemlock-tree,  how  fiuthful  are  thy  branches  I 
Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime^ 
Oh  t  hemlock.tree,  oh  I  hemlock-tree,  how  fiiithfal  are  thy  branches  !** 

Having  spent  an  hour  or  so  wandering  through  Uie  house,  I  determined 
to  fulfil  my  vow  of  visiting  the  fort,  and  seeing  old  Michael  once  more ; 
and  vdth  that  intention  descended  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  farewell  to  Tom  Donoghue  and  Mary 
Wallace.  As  I  approached  the  door,  which  was  half-open,  I  heard  the 
tones  of  a  voice  which,  for  ten  long  years,  had  been  sounding  in  my  ears. 
It  was  Eveleen  herself  who  was  speaking !  Who  can  analyse  the  human 
heart,  or  explain  its  emotions.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  thrown  myself  at  Eveleen's  feet ;  but  I  was 
wholly  unable  to  stir.  A  feeling  of  faintness  and  sickness  came  over  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  lean  against  the  wall  to  save  myself  from  falline,  and 
press  my  hands  violently  against  my  heart  to  8U]>press  its  tumiutuoos 
beatings.  Eveleen  was  speaking ;  and  faint  as  I  was,  every  word  she 
uttered  fell  on  my  ear  like  the  soimd  of  a  silver  bell. 

Ttr"  ^^' '  ^^  •^®'  **  ^  ***^®  ^™®  ^  ^^^  y^^  good-bye  once  more. 
Mr.  Goddard  arrived  at  a  late  hour  last  night  with  SQme  pfpers  on 
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lousiness,  which  it  was  necessary  for  my  father  to  read  over,  and  we 
have  put  ofiP  our  journey  until  to-morrow.  So  I  left  the  two  gentlemen 
at  their  business,  and  walked  over  here  to  say  good-bye,  and  look  again 
at  the  old  place,  which  will  have  passed  into  other  hands  long  before  I 
see  it  again.'* 

I  cannot  tell  what  had  been  Mar/s  motive  in  concealing  my  return, 
but  it  was  plain  that  she  had  pot  communicated  the  fact  to  Eveleen,  for 
(  heard  her  inquire  if  Sir  Richard  had  heard  any  news  of  Captain 
Arthur. 

"  No,  Mary,  not  yet,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  but  he  has  written  to  the 
consuls  and  bankers  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  names  of  the  travellers  who  are  said  to  have  died  in  f^gypt ;  and 
until  I  hear  it  for  certain,  I  will  not  believe  he  is  dead.  We  are  going 
away  for  twelve  months,  and  if  he  is  alive,  he  will  come  home  long 
before  that  time  is  passed,  to  see  the  old  place  which  he  lovted  so  well. 
If  you  see  him,  Mary,  teU  him  that  I  have  got  the  straw-hat  and  the 
fishing-rod  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  will  give  them  back  to  him 
when  I  come  home.** 

And  then  she  added,  a»  if  speaking  to  herself,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
though  every  syllable  fell  distinctly  on  my  ear — **  If  he  be  dead,  poor 
fellow,  I  will  keep  them  for  his  sake." 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  I  passed  throngh  the  door, 
and  uttered  one  word — **  Eveleen  1"  There  was  a'cry — a  shriek  of  joy— 
a  mstling  of  garments.  And  Eveleen,  the  long-lost,  the  ever-loved,  the 
true-hearted,  ever-faithful  Eveleen,  was  pressed  to  my  heart.  She  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  speak,  and  writhed  and  twisted  convulsively 
in  my  arms.  I  feared  for  some  time  that  the  shock  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  that  the  agitation  which  shook  her  whole  frame  might 
produce  fatal  consequences.  At  last  Nature  came  to  her  reUef;  she 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  but,  oh  I  such  happy  tears !  and 
sobbed  herself  to  rest  upon  my  shoidder.  As  I  looked  up  for  a  moment 
from  her  face,  I  saw  that  we  were  alone.  Donoghue  and  Mary  Wallace 
had  perceived,  at  once,  that  the  meeting  between  Eveleen  Kirwan  and 
me  required  no  witnesses.    We  were  alone. 

In  one  month  firom  that  eventful  day  Eveleen  became  my  bride,  in 
the  old  church  of  Ballyneale.  Sir  Richard's  carriage  vrith  four  horses 
was  in  waitine  to  convey  us  to  Dromard,  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
honeymoon ;  but  the  tenantry  tore  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and 
drew  us  home  vrith  loud  shouts,  old  Michael,  who  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  fifty  years  of  his  age,  walking  in  front,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
stopping  to  toss  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  shout — **  Danganmore  for  ever, 
ana  the  blue  sky  over  it !" 


Two  years  and  arhalf  have  passed  since  Eveleen  became  mine.  The  old 
place  has  been  repurchased  for  the  old  name— I  stand  once  more  on  my 
father's  hearth — I  sit  once  more  in  my  father's  hall — ^but  I  am  no  longer 
alone,  I  am  no  longer  broken-hearted.  God's  best  gift  to  man,  a  true- 
hearted,  loving  wife,  is  by  my  side.  A  strong-limbed,  curly-headed  boy, 
vrith  the  deep-set,  thoughtful  eyes  of  his  mother,  and  what  she  wUl  call 
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the  bold»  aadacious  smile  of  his  father,  plays  ahont  the  room*  The 
sorrows  of  the  past  are  fading  away,  as  the  fever-dream  of  the  sick  man 
passes,  when  the  morning  air  streams  into  his  chamber. 

I  grasp  the  present  with  joy  and  thankfulness — I  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence.  I  have  planted  a  young  tree  where 
the  old  elm  stood.  And  I  see,  in  years  to  come,  my  children's 
grandchildren  playing  beneath  its  shade. 

Old  Michael  sleeps  in  the  chapel-yard  of  Carricktriss.  But  I  think 
on  his  words,  and  trust,  that  '*  while  mss  grows  and  water  runs,**  there 
will  always  be  a  '*  Fitzmaurice  of  Danganmork.*' 


A  BARCAROLLE. 

FOB  MUSIC 


There's  a  small  hit  of  blue  in  the  morning  sky, 

A  few  sweet  songsters  are  warbling  by ; 

There's  a  tuneful  gush  in  the  pent-up  stream. 

And  a  flash  of  joy  in  the  daylight's  gleam. 

Hope  shines  like  the  dew,  and  the  voices  I  hear. 

Are  wood-nymphs  chaunting — "  A  happy  New  Year  T* 

n. 

There's  a  golden  fringe  on  the  cold,  dark  doud. 
And  a  balmy  breeze,  tho'  the  storm  is  loud : 
Tho'  the  raven's  wings  o'er  the  moorlands  fly. 
The  white  dove  soars  in  the  murky  sky. 
And  still  doth  the  pale,  faint  moon  remain. 
Just  looking-^'*  I'll  light  thee  to  night  again.* 

m. 
Tho*  the  hark  may  roll  on  the  ocean  drear. 
There's  an  Eye  shall  watch  and  a  Hand  shall  steer ; 
Tho'  weeds  float  in  as  the  wild  waves  swell, 
There*s  a  hum  of  joy  in  the  bright  sea-shell. 
Hope  spreads  hke  a  sail,  and  the  voices  I  hear. 
Are  sea-nymphs  chaunting — "A  happy  New  Tear  !'* 
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THE  RUINS  OF  TRIM. 

No  part  of  Ireland  will  better  repay  the  antiquarian  or  the  photograph- 
itt  a  journey,  than  the  ancient  frontier  town  of  Trim.  Blotting  out 
of  the  landscape  the  town  itself,  nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  that  overlook  the  gliding  waters  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
rich,  undulating  pastures  that  spread  upon  the  lap  of  Nature  their  carpet 
of  emerald  bri^tness. 

The  two  principal  ruins  now  extant  are  the  Yellow  Steeple,  part  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  Castle  of  Trim.  The  only  remaining 
part  of  the  noble  Abbey  is  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  called  the  Yellow 
Steeple,  with  a  small  portion  of  its  exquisite  staircase,  and  its  fine  geo« 
metrical  window.  This  tower  stands  125  feet  high.  In  1786,  three 
sides  of  the  tower  were  standing,  one-fourth  of  it  having  been  blown 
up  by  Cromwell.  Colgan  informs  us  that  so  early  as  the  year  432^  St. 
Patnck  founded  this  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  made  his  nephew,  St.  Loman,  bishop  ;  afterwards,  St. 
Forcheme,  grandson  of  King  Laogar,  was  baptised  by  St.  Patrick,  a.d. 
432,  and  succeeded  St.  Loman,  at  his  dying  request.  In  a.d.  1 108, 
Connor  0*Maglaghlin,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Ulster,  burnt  the  town 
of  Trim,  and  about  200  persons,  then  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Trim  and  its  Abbeys  seem  to  have  been  constant 
victims  to  desolation  and  rapine  from  the  earliest  period,  for  we  have 
on  record  the  fact  that,  from  this  period  down  to  the  year  1362,  the  town 
and  its  Abbey  were  burnt  no  less  than  five  times ;  and  it  is  at  this  date 
that  antiquarians  fix  the  building  of  the  tower  now  called  the  Yellow 
Steeple.  We  find  in  the  year  1402,  that  King  Henry  IV.,  at  the  sup« 
plication  of  the  Abbots  and  Nuns  of  St.  Mary  of  Trim,  took  under 
his  protection  all  pilgrims,  whether  liege  men,  or  Irish  rebels,  going  on 
pilgrima^  to  the  Abbey,  according  to  immemorial  usage.  Good  right 
nad  the  faithful  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  this  holy  pUce,  as  we  learn 
from  the  "  Four  Masters  "  that  the  image  of  Mary  of  Trim  wrought 
many  miracles.  It  is  said,  but  cautiously  as  lawyers  state  facts  under  a 
''  to  wit,'*  that  great  miracles  were  worked  "  through  St.  Marye*s  Image 
in  Ath  Truim,"  viz.,  **  gave  his  eyes  to  the  blind,  his  ton^e  to  the 
dumbe,  his  legges  to  the  crieple  or  lame,  and  the  reaching  of  his 
hand  to  one  that  had  it  tied  into  his  side."  There  seems  to  have  been 
another  famous  image  in  Navan,  possessed  of  like  power,  as  appears 
from  the  Parliament  held  at  Drogheda,  a.d.  1460,  before  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  quoted  in  Hardiman*s  Note  to  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 
("  Archaeol.  Tracts,"  vol.  i.  p.  25)— 

"  Bdmond  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  execution  of  the  command  of  our  most 
holy  fiither  the  Pope,  at  NavaD,  on  a  market-day  there  kept,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession  in  said  market  excommunioated  Thomas  Bathe,  Knt.,  pretenaiofi^ 
himself  to  be  Lord  of  Louth,  for  coDtempt  in  not  restoring  the  goods  he  had 
robbed  and  despoiled ;  Master  John  StackboUe  (doctor  of  each  degree)  pro- 
nouncing openly  against  the  said  Thomas,  the  Psalm  of  David,  l>eus 
Zaademg  and  moreover  dedariog,  decreeing,  and  acyudgbg,  that  in  any 
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town  into  which  the  said  Thomas  should  hereafter  come  in  V"  there  was  any 
church,  no  baptism  or  burial  should  be  had»  or  Mass  sung  or  said,  within 
three  days  after  his  residence  there ;  in  the  which  excommunication  the  said 
Thomas  still  remains,  continuing  in  his  malicious^  inhuman,  and  diabolical 
obstinancy  against  the  Church  of  Grod  ;  and  not  yet  content  nor  satisfied  of 
the  intents  and  gratification  of  his  said  malice,  caused  certain  of  his  servants 
to  go  to  the  Abbey  of  Navan,  where  the  said  Master  John  was,  whom  out  of 
the  Church  of  our  Blessed  Lady  there  they  tock,  Tiolently  carrying  him  thenoe 
to  Wilkinston,  holding  him  in  prison  there,  where  they  cut  out  kit  taagtte, 
and  in  their  estimation,  intention,  and  purpose,  put  out  kU  eyes  ;  the  whidi 
so  done,  he  was  again  carried  to  the  said  Church,  and  cast  there  before  our 
said  Blessed  Lady,  by  the  grace,  mediation,  and  miraculous  power  of  whom 
he  was  restored  his  sight  and  tongue,** 

According  to  Ware's  "  Annals,*'  the  famous  image  of  Trim  was  burnt 
in  the  year  1538,  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Canons  R^^lar,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  pilgrims  taken  away ;  these  consisted  of  vases,  jewels,  and  ornaments 
of  great  value.  The  seals  of  the  Abbot  of  this  Abbey,  and  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  at  Durrow,  King's  County,  were  found  near 
Mullingar.  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Murray,  of  that 
town,  and  have  been  assigned  by  Dr.  Petrie  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Mary's  Abbey,  over  which  the 
Yellow  Steeple  stands  a  majestic  sentinel,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Domi- 
nican Friary,  situate  near  the  gate  leading  to  Athboy.  This  Friary  was 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a.d.  126.% 
by  Geoffrey  de  Geneville,  Lord  of  Meath.  Bishop  Burke,  who  wrote 
in  1756,  says  that  a  few  years  before  that  time,  the  walls  of  the  house 
and  chapel  gave  evidence  of  their  original  magnificence ;  but  that  shortly 
before  he  wrote,  the  stones  were  sold  and  carried  away  to  other  build- 
ings, so  that  on  visiting  the  place  he  found  scarcely  any  ruins.  Both 
the  site  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Abbey  Well  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey. 

Trim  abounded  in  churches  and  abbeys.  According  to  Ussher, 
"When  St.  Patrick,  a.d.  4.33,  in  his  holy  navigation,  came  to  Ireland, 
he  left  St.  Loman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  to  take  care  of  his  boat 
forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  then  he,  Loman,  waited  another  forty 
out  of  obedience  to  Patrick.  Then,  according  to  the  order  of  his 
master  (the  Lord  being  his  pilot)  he  came  in  his  boat  against  the  stream, 
as  far  as  the  ford  of  Trim,  and  Loman  remained  in  Tnm  until  Patrick 
came  and  built  a  church  with  them  twenty-two  years  before  the  fbunda* 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Armagh.  This  ancient  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1802. 

An  excellent  and  graphic  description  of  Trim  in  olden  days,  is  riven 
in  a  memorial  presented  in  1584,  by  Robert  Draper,  Parson  of  Trim, 
to  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  respecting  the 
foundation  of  a  Uniyersity  in  Trim.  The  rev.  gentleman  thus  presents 
its  attractions : — 

''Furste,  It  is  scituate  in  a  most  fresh  and  wholesome  ayre,  xx^  my\eB  ^m 
Dublin,  and  xv.  from  Droshedaghe,  an  haven  towne.  The  towne  itselfe  is 
full  of  veiT  faire  castles  and  stone  houses,  builded  after  the  En^lishe  faabyon, 
and  devyded  into  five  faire  streete^  and  hathe  in  it  the  f^aeBt  vid  i 
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stately  castle  that  her  Ma^  hath  in  all  Ireland^  almost  decayed.  It  hath 
also  one  ^preate  and  large  Abbey^  nothinge  thereof  defaced  ;  but  the  charch^ 
and  therein,  great  store  of  goodly  roomes,  in  meetly  good  repair,  the  bowse 
is  put  to  no  use>  and  will  (I  think)  be  easily  bought  of  the  owner,  Edward 
Cusack,  of  Lesmollen.  The  said  Edward  hath  also  a  fryary  in  the  said  town, 
a  verv  fit  place  for  a  colledge,  which  also  may  be  easily  gotten  of  him. 

« Further,  your  suppliant  bathe  a  Friery  having  stanohe  and  eood  walls, 
for  an  hall,  K>r  4  or  five  lodgings,  a  cellar,  a  kitchen,  a  place  ror  lectures, 
with  a  pleasant  backside,  conteynmg  three  acres  at  leaste  ;  all  which  your 
said  suppliant  will  freely  give  to  the  furtherance  of  this  good  worke.  Throughe 
the  myddest  of  the  towne  runneth  the  most  pure  and  clere  ry  ver  of  the  Boyne ; 
up  this  ryver  might  all  provision  come  from  Droghedaghe  to  Trym,  by 
boate,  if  the  statute  to  that  purpose  made  in  Sir  Henry  Sydneis'  time  were 
executed.  Harde  by  the  towne  is  an  excellent  good  quarry ;  if  they  should  need 
any  stone,  lymestone  enough  harde  at  the  gate,  slates  within  xi  myles, 
and  timber  enough  within  three  myles.  The  country  round  about  verie 
fruitfull  of  come  and  cattell,  yieldinse  besides  plentifull  store  of  firewood 
and  turfe — a  very  good  and  sweet  fewell ;  and  if  the  statute  aforesaid  for  the 
setting  open  of  weares  and  fishing.places  in  the  Boyne  were  executed,  the 
fewell,  in  greater  quan title  for  small  pryce,  might  be  brought  downo  by  boate. 

''  Lastly  (which  is  a  matter  of  greater  ymportance),  the  towne  is  in  the 
myddest  of  the  Englishe  Pale,  and  is  well  and  strongly  walled  about ;  a  thinge 
that  will  be  a  meane  to  draw  lemed  men  thither,  and  be  a  greater  safety  to 
the|whole  company  of  studentes  there ;  for  your  honour  knoweth  that  where- 
soever the  Umversitie  be  founded,  the  towne  must  of  necessitie  have  a  good 
wall,  elles  will  no  lemed  men  goe  from  hence,  or  any  other  place  thither ; 
neither  they  of  the  country  send  their  sonnes  to  any  place  that  b  not  do- 
fensible,  and  safe  from  the  invasion  of  the  Irishe.  The  building  of  the  wall 
will  cost  as  much  as  the  coUedges,  which  charge  will  bo  saved." 

The  Castle  of  Trim,  being  "  that  fairest  and  most  stately  castle  **  men- 
tioned in  the  above  memorial,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and  consists  of  a  triangular- 
walled  enclosure,  defended  by  circular  flanking  towers,  and  of  a  large 
and  lofty  donjon,  or  keep,  in  the  centre.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
are  from  six  feet  to  twelve,  and  were  carried  up  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  their  circumference  being  486  yards,  defended  by  ten 
flanking-towers,  at  nearly  equal  distances.  This  Castle  was  built,  in 
1 1 73,  by  Huzh  de  Lacy,  who  had  obtained  from  Henry  IL,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  fifty  Knights,  a  grant  of  Meath.  This  territory,  extending 
from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  appears  to  have  had  nearly  the  same 
bounds  as  the  present  diocese  of  Meath,  and  to  have  comprehended 
the  counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  with  parts  of  the  King*s  County 
and  Longford.  De  Lacy  reserved  the  greater  portion  of  this  vast  princi- 
pality for  himself,  and  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  Trim  as  the  head  of 
the  Lordship.     After  having  furnished  his  castle  with  all  necessary  sup- 

?lies,  he  departed  for  England,  leaving  it  in  the  custody  of  Hugh 
'yrrell.  Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  assembled  a  large 
army  to  destroy  this  Castle ;  and  Tyrrell,  having  despatched  messengers 
to  Earl  Strongbow,  beseeching  him  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  finding 
jbimself  too  weak  to  resist  the  multitudes  brought  against  him,  aban- 
doned the  Castle,  and  burned  it.  The  Irish  king  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  Hi^  Tyrrell  to  the  mined  Castle  of  Trim,  to  re-edify 
fhe  same  before  Hugh  de  Lac/s  return  out  of  England. 
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In  1241,  Walter  de  Lacy,  the  most  emment  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland^ 
died.  He  occupied  the  Castle  of  Trim  under  the  orders  of  Henry  III., 
and  on  two  difiPerent  occasions  defeated  the  Connanghtmen  who  hud 
si^  to  the  Castle.  Upon  his  death,  the  Castle  became  the  property 
of  his  co-heiress  Maud,  who  married  for  her  first  husband  Peter  de 
Genevre.  Upon  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she  married  Geoffrey 
de  Geneville,  or  De  Joinville,  a  native  of  Champagne,  of  illustrious 
birth,  brother  to  the  famous  Jean  de  Joinville,  the  companion  and  his- 
torian of  St.  I^ouis.  This  great  statesman,  who  was  the  confidential 
friend  of  Edward  I.,  and  who  was  engaged  by  him  in  almost  all  the 
great  transactions  of  the  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  founded  the 
Abbey  for  Dominicans  before  noticed,  and,  in  1273,  afler  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  In  his 
time,  according  to  Hanmer,  *'  the  Scots  and  Redshanks,  out  of  the  High- 
lands, crossed  the  seas,  burned  towns  and  villages,  most  cruelly  killed 
man,  woman,  and  child,  took  a  great  prey,  and  returned  home  before 
the  country  could  make  any  preparation  to  pursue  them."  But,  according 
to  the  same  historian,  an  ample  reparation  was  made ;  '*  for  in  a  while 
after,  to  be  revenged  of  them,  Ulster  and  Connaught  mustered  a  great 
army,  under  the  leading  of  Richard  de  Burgh  and  Sir  Eustace  le  Foer» 
Knight,  made  after  them,  entered  the  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land,  slew  as  many  as  they  could  find,  burned  their  cabins  and  cottages ; 
and  such  as  dwelt  in  caves  and  rocks  (as  the  manner  is  to  den  out 
foxes)  tiiey  fired  and  smothered  to  death,  covering  their  entrances  into 
the  ground  with  great  and  huge  stones ;  and  so  returned  to  Ireland." 
Sir  Geoffrey  de  Geneville  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1314,  at  Trim, 
in  the  Abbey  he  had  founded  fifiy  years  before,  having  first  resigned 
his  lordship  of  Meath  to  his  faithful  granddaughter  and  her  ambitious 
husband,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who,  according  to  Froissart,  had  great 
possessions  in  England.  From  Hanmer,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
neither  a  rich  nor  honest  man  ;  for  that  historian  says  that,  in  1317, 
Mortimer  went  over  to  England  to  the  king  indebted  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  for  his  viands  a  thousand  pounds,  whereof  he  paid  not  one 
smulkin  (Queen  Elizabeth's  brass  farthings  were  called  smulkins)  ;  and 
many  a  bitter  curse  he  carried  with  him  to  the  sea.  This  Roger  Mor- 
timer was  afterwards  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  was  hanged  on  the 
common  gallows  at  Tyburn,  November  29th,  1330  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  not  having  been  heard  in  his  defence,  Roger,  his  grandson,  ob« 
tained,  in  1354,  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  reverse  the  forfeiture.  In 
1337,  Edward  III.  restored  the  Liberty  of  Trim  to  Joan,  widow  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  and  in  1 368,  all  the  castles,  &c.,  belonging  to  Roger 
late  Earl  of  March,  were  delivered  to  his  son  Edmund  Elarl  of  March, 
by  order  of  the  king. 

On  the  26th  June,  1399,  Richard  II.,  having  come  to  Ireland  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin  Roger  Earl  of  March,  and  having  taken 
with  him  Henry,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  a  hostage,  on  learn- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Ravensburg,  sailed  trom 
Dublin,  leaving  in  custody  in  the  Castle  of  Trim  the  young  sons  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  This  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lan* 
caster  was  then  but  thirteen  years  old.  He  became  afterwards  the 
Notorious  King  Henry  V,    The  Rev.  Richard  Butler,  Deane  of  Clon- 
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macnoise,  mentions»  io  his  nodces  of  the  Castle  of  Trim,  that  in  the 
year  1836,  in  planting  potatoes  in  the  Castle-yard,  there  was  found  a 
very  small  steel  spur,  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver,  and  asks,  "Was  it 
not  the  spur  of  Henry  V.  V* 

Araon^  the  following  statutes  and  ordinances,  made  and  established 
in  a  Parliament  holden  at  Trim,  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  before 
John  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  an  Act  was  passed  which  has  much 
application  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  It  was,  "  That  he  that 
mm  be  taken  for  an  Englishman,  shall  not  use  a  beard  upon  his  upper 
lip,  for  that  now  there  is  no  difiPerence  in  array  betwixt  the  English 
marchours  and  the  Irish  enemy." 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  chronologically  the  history  of  the  once 
noble  castle  of  Trim,  down  to  its  destruction  by  Cromwell's  army.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  able  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  whose 
indefatigable  research  has  brought  to  heht  everything  that  records  and 
tradition  can  impart  But  as  it  is  our  lot  year  after  year  to  visit  this 
locality,  we  cannot  help  feeling  pain  when  we  find  that  no  efiPort  is  made 
to  preserve  the  Castle  or  the  Abbey  from  decay,  and  that  those  majestic 
memorials  of  Ireland's  bygone  military  and  ecclesiastical  celebrity  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  hopeless  ruin  and  confusion. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


A  little  while  over  Life's  sunlit  meadow 
We  walked  together.     Go  thou  on  to  fame. 
Speechless  I  walk  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
Of  sin  and  shame ! 

Go  on  !    The  footprints  of  the  good  leave  traces 
On  the  world's  heart.    Oft  from  thy  lips  shall  fall 
True  words,  lighting  with  joy  worn  pallid  faces. 
Rejoicing  all. 

March  on ! — ^Truth's  vesture  o'er  thy  shoulders  casting, 
Having  thy  feet  with  Truth's  white  sandals  shod — 
Through  tmie,  through  yonder  dim,  strange  everlasting. 
And  on  to  Qod. 

And  I  ?    To  dream  the  true,  but  act  it  never ; 
To  see  the  good  and  right,  but  only  see. 
And  I  ?    To  dream  for  ever  and  for  ever — 
So  let  it  be. 

Robert  Hannay. 


TOI,*  III*  3  A 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF    ART— VII. 

JSAN  PETITOT,  THE  XNAXEL-PAIirTBR. 

The  lives  of  those  who  haye  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  position 
in  any  liberal  art  are  always  instrQctiTe>  and  generally  interesting — for 
saofa  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  a  combination  of  eenins,  indus- 
try, and  strength  of  character ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  soeoess  of 
oaalities  so  valuable,  is  well  fitted  to  rouse  the  indolent,  and  to  encourage 
tne  diligent  in  active  and  persevering  exertion.  The  life  of  Jean 
Petitot,  the  improver,  and  almost  the  inventor,  of  enamel-paintii^ — in 
which  he  attained  unrivalled  perfection  and  fame  in  his  own  days — h 
highly  interesting  as  well  as  instructive,  and  possesses  peculiar  clnms  to 
attention,  arising  both  from  his  noble  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
abilities  as  an  artist.  He  was  the  first  who,  by  the  beauty,  finish,  and 
delicacy  of  his  works,  and  by  their  mingled  softi^ss  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  elevated  enamel-paintinff  to  the  dignity  of  a  liberal  art.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  most  of  the  celebrated  personages  of  his  time 
in  France  and  England,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  laborious 
career,  earned  no  small  measure  of  fiune  and  fortune,  which  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  peace  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  for  his  constancy  and 
firmness  in  adhering  to  his  religious  opinions,  in  spite  of  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  greatest  monarch,  and  the  ekquence  of  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  in  Europe. 

The  art  of  enamelling  is  of  great  anti^^y.  It  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  beantiM  specimens  of  ancient 
enamels  are  occasionally  founds  of  which  we  know  neither  the  composi- 
tion nor  the  method  of  applying  it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
each  artist,  in  order  to  increase  his  profits,  kept  his  own  method  of 
working  as  secret  at  possible ;  so  that  many  very  beaotiAd  processes 
probably  died  with  their  authors*  Remains  of  aocienft  enamels  have 
been  found  among  the  Roman  antiquities  in  this  country  ;  and  a  jewel, 
ornamented  with  enamelling — which  was  originally  discovered  m  So- 
mersetshire, and  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford — bears  an  inscription 
which  pvoires  it  to  have  been  nuuk  by  order  of  AMred  the  Great ;  so 
that  the  art  mnst  have  been  known  to  onr  Saxon  ancestors.  The 
Normans,  too,  as  appeara  from  the  traces  of  e&ameUing  upon  a  |old 
cup  presented  by  Eang  John  to  the  Corporation  of  Lvnn,  in  Norfolk, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  The  tomb  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, in  Westminster  Ahbey,  bears  BMcrka  of  enamaUiK ;  and  the 
beautiful  crozier  of  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham  is  decorated 
with  enamels.  In  Italy  the  art  was  lost  fw  some  huodned  years,  bnt 
was  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century — the  earUest  specimen  of  that  re- 
vival being  the  Reliquary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  adorned  with 
paintings  enamelled  upon  silver,  and  executed,  in  1338,  by  Ugolino 
vieri,  a  goldsmith  of  Siena.  Enamelling  is  applied  either  to  various 
kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  or  to  metallic  surfaces.  Italy 
produced  m^arvels  of  art  in  the  former  branchy  known  as  ]Vfajolica  ware ; 
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and  this  jprooess  was  subsequently  iotroduced  into  Fnusce,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.^  when,  owing  to  the  rare  talents  of  Leonard  de  Limoges, 
the  enamels  of  IaHM>ges  became  very  celebrated.  The  famous  Floren- 
tine sculptor,  Lucca  della  Robbia,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  improved  upon,  or  discovered,  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling upon  terra  cotta,  to  whose  surface  he  succeeded  in  communicating 
the  pc4ish  and  durability  of  marble.  Petitot,  on  the  other  hand,  worked 
entirely  on  metal — on  copper,  silver,  or  gold ;  and  the  processes  of  these 
early  enameUers  on  earthenware  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  which  he 
carried  to  such  perfection  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  extreme 
nicety  of  the  art,  and  the  difficulties  which  Petitot,  the  first  really  great 
enaaiel-painter,  had  to  contend  with  and  overcome  in  bis  progress  to 
exeelleaee#  are  thus  clearly  stated  in  a  well-known  chemical  work : — 

**  The  reader  mi^  ooaeeive  how  mueh  the  difBeiidties  of  tto  nioe  art  ate 
ioereased,  when  the  object  is  not  merely  to  lay  a  uuform-coloured  glazing 
on  a  metallic  surface,  but  also  to  paint  that  surface  with  figures  and  other 
designs  that  require  extreme  delicacy  of  outline,  accuracy  of  shading,  and 
selection  of  colouring.  The  enamel- painter  has  to  work,  not  with  actual 
colours,  but  f^om  mixtttres  which  he  knows  Irom  experience  will  produce 
certahi  colour^  after  the  operation  of  the  fire  t  and  to  the  common  skill  of 
the  pamter,  i»  the  {mrangement  of  his  palette  and  the  choiee  of  hk  eolovrs, 
tiie  enameller  has  to  add  ait  infinite  quantity  of  prae«icaft  knc^Iedge  of  the 
cbemieai  operation  of  one  nelaUc  oxyde  on  another^  tho  fasibitily  of  his 
materialsi  and  the  utmost  degree  of  heat  at  which  they  will  attain,  not  only 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  which  he  has  given,  but  the  precise  shade  of 
colour  whicn  he  iu tends  to  lay  on." 

Jean  Petitot  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  His  father,  a  sculptor 
and  architect,  had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  luid 
had  afterwards  retired  to  the  beautiful  banks  of  Lake  Leman.  Like 
many  great  painters,  young  Petitot  commenced  his  artistic  career  as  a 
jeweller,  under  the  direction  of  Bordier,  who,  observing  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  colour  of  the  enamels  which  he  prepared,  advised  him  to 
devote  himself  to  painting  in  enamel.  This  advice  was  followed  by 
Petitot ;  and  although  at  this  period  both  he  and  Bordier  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  the  colours  requisite  to  ensure  the  perfection 
of  their  work,  yet  the  portraits  which  they  painted  far  surpassed  any- 
thing that  had  previously  been  produced.  Petitot  painted  the  heads 
and  hands — to  which  he  imparted  an  admirable  truth  and  brilliancy  of 
colour — while  Bordier  executed  the  hair,  draperies,  and  backgrounds. 
Dissatisfied,  however,  with  their  imperfect  knowledge,  the  two  friends 
aet  out  for  Italy,  where  for  some  years  they  employed  themselves  in 
studying  the  greatest  works  of  art,  and  in  frequenting  the  laboratories 
of  the  most  »mous  chemists.  But,  although  their  taste  and  skill  as 
artists  were  thus  greatly  improved,  their  search  for  the  colours  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  their  work  was  still  in  vain.  Unsuccessful  in 
Italy,  they  proceeded  to  Enghuid,  and  there,  from  Sir  Theodore  de 
Mayerne-Turquety  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  and  chemists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  length  acquired  the  information  which  they  had 
so  long  and  fruitlessly  sought. 

This  celebrated  man,  however,  demands  a  brief  notice ;  and  we  shidl 
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for  a  moment  leave  our  enamellists  happy  in  their  discovery,  while  wa 
attempt  to  sketch  his  portrait.  His  father,  Louis  de  Mayeme-Tarqaet, 
vras  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Piedmontese 
family  who  were  Barons  of  Aubonne.  He  was  bom  about  1550,  be- 
longed to  the  reformed  religion,  and,  as  a  translator,  historian,  and 
political  writer,  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  his  own  day.  During 
a  disturbance  at  Lyons  two  houses  belonging  to  him  were  burned  bv 
the  fanatical  mob,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Geneva,  of  whicli 
town  he  was  made  a  citizen,  and  where  he  died  about  1630.  His  son, 
Theodore,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1573,  and  had  for  godfather  the 
famous  reformer,  Theodore  Beza.  He  studied  medicine  at  Geneva, 
Heidelberg,  Montpellier,  and  Paris ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Riviere,  was  appointed  Physician  in  Ordinarv  to  Henry  lY.  of 
France.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  de  kohan  to  Italy  and 
Germany,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  established  a  medical  schooL 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  his  age,  and  set  the  example  of 
using  mineral  specifics  extensively  in  his  practice,  which  was  considered 
by  the  French  faculty  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  caused  Mayerae 
to  be  regarded  by  them  pretty  much  as  Hahnemann  and  Preissnitz 
have  been  by  orthodox  practitioners  of  later  days.  In  spite  of  his  great 
success  and  wonderful  cures,  they  denounced  him  as  a  medical  heretic, 
fulminated  against  him  a  decree  couched  in  the  most  abusive  language, 
and  refused  to  attend  any  consultation  along  with  him.  This  unseemly 
violence,  however,  only  added  to  Mayerne's  reputation ;  and,  at  the 
death  of  Dulaurens,  he  would  have  been  appointed  principal  physician 
to  the  French  king  but  for  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith.  He 
cured  an  English  lord  of  a  dangerous  complaint,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  London,  where  his  fame  was  speedily  spread  abroad.  In 
1621,  James  I.  called  him  to  England,  and  appointed  him  his  principal 
physician,  an  office  which  he  also  held  under  Charles  I.  He  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  retired  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  died  in  1655,  leaving  an  immense  foitune  to  his  only 
daughter,  who  afterwards  married  the  grandson  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force. 
His  portrait  has  been  painted  by  Rubens,  and  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Vandyke  and  Petitot.  He  it  was  who  discovered  the  colours  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  enamel*painting,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of 
a  manuscript  treatise  upon  painting  and  the  allied  arts,  at  present  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake  mentions  as  highly  im- 
portant, and  states  that  it  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  R.  Hendrie,  jun., 
the  translator  of  the  work  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  "  Diversarum  artimm 
schedula" 

We  left  Petitot  and  Bordier  arrived  in  London,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
discovery  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  chemical  skill  of  their 
friend  and  countryman,  Sir  Theodore  de  Mayeme.  The  colours  thus 
placed  at  the  command  of  Petitot  were  superior  in  brilliancv  to  those 
with  which  the  enamellers  of  Venice  and  Limoges  were  acquainted,  and 
enabled  him  to  produce  works  which  far  surpassed  anything  that 
had  previouslv  been  attempted.  Sir  Theodore  also  introduced  him  to 
Charles  I.,  who,  delighted  with  his  skill,  attached  him  to  the  conrt, 
gave  him  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
Knighthood.    He  also  made  the  ac<}uamtance  of  Vandyke,  whose  ftdvi^ 
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be  found  very  useful  in  the  copies  which  he  made  in  enamel  from  cele- 
brated  pictures.  Petitot  several  times  painted  Charles  I.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  repaired 
to  France,  in  the  train  of  Charles  IL,  and  soon  became  as  fashionable 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  he  had  before  been  in  that  of  Charles  I. 
At  the  Restoration,  Louis  retained  Petitot  in  his  service,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  handsome  pension  and  apartments  in  the  Louyre.  Petitot 
and  Bordier  had  hitherto  always  wrought  in  concert ;  and,  in  1661,  the 
former  married  Margaret  Cooper,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
became  the  brother-in-law  of  his  friend  and  fellow-painter,  and  thus 
drew  closer  the  bonds  of  their  mutual  friendship.  Even  afler  these 
marriages  the  two  families  continued  to  live  together,  until  their  in- 
creasing numbers  rendered  a  separation  necessary.  By  this  time  Bor- 
dier and  Petitot  had  amassed  a  million  of  francs,  and,  on  the  separa- 
tion taking  place,  they  divided  the  fruits  of  their  labours  equally  be- 
tween them.  Their  long  friendship  of  fifty  years  seems  never  to  have 
been  embittered  by  jealousy,  or  darkened  by  distrust.  Of  the  latter 
part  of  Bordier's  life  we  know  but  little.  The  only  work  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  executed  separately,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  enamelled 
jewel  which  he  made  for  the  Long  Parliament,  and  which  was  presented 
by  them,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  their  victorious  General  Fairfax. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  by  the  executors  of  Fairfax  to  Balph  Thoresby, 
and,  on  the  dispersion  of  his  collection,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Horace 
Walpole  :  at  the  sale  of  his  museum  it  was  purchased  by  J.  P.  Beavan, 
Esq.  A  curious  letter  is  given  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  his  '^  Pictorial 
Notices  of  Vandyke  and  his  Contemporaries,'*  which  shows  that  James 
Bordier  and  his  cousin  Peter  Bordier  had  incurred  no  slight  risks  during 
their  jonmeyings  in  Italy,  in  order  to  render  themselves  skilful  in  their 
profession.  This  letter  is  dated  August,  1 640,  and  is  written  by  Sir 
Theodore  de  Mayeme  to  the  secretary  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebanke,  in 
order  to  procure  the  release  of  the  Bordiers  from  the  Inquisition  at 
Milan,  in  which  they  had  been  imprisoned. 
During  his  residence  in  Paris,   Petitot  copied  in  enamel  several 

Pictures  by  Mignard  and  Lebrun,  and  he  also  repeatedly  painted 
louis  XIV.,  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  his  queen,  Maria- 
Theresa.  He  was  a  devout  and  zealous  Protestant,  and,  upon  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  deprived  France  of  so  many 
of  her  best  citizens,  and  enriched  other  countries  with  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  he  besought  the  king  to  permit  him  to  retire  to  Geneva. 
Louis,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  at  first  evaded  his  request, 
but  seeing  that  it  was  reiterated,  and  fearing  that  he  might  fly  from 
Paris,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Fort  I'Eveque, 
and  charged  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  with  the  task  of  converting  the 
heretical  artist.  The  eloquence  of  the  great  orator  was  exerted  in 
vain,  Petitot  remained  firm  to  his  faith  ;  but  he  was  now  verging  upon 
fourscore,  and  the  anxiety  and  confinement  to  which  he  was  subjected 
brought  on  a  severe  fever,  on  learning  which  Louis  caused  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Petitot,  however,  had  seen  enough  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  lost  no  time  in  leaving  France.  He  quitted  it  along  with  his 
wife,  in  1685,  after  a  residence  of  thirt;^-six  years,  and  took  up  his 
9boie  in  bis  native  town  of  Geneva,    His  children  remained  in  Paris, 
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but  feuteg  dit  aager  of  &•  King  on  toewmt  of  their  Alhet't  ^Bglit, 
tbey  hastenod  to  ti»ow  tfaeBiMl?M  at  hit  fett»  and  impkifie  Us  pro- 
teetion.  They  ware  kindly  reoetvad,  and  Loiiia--wbo  was  narer  at  a 
low  for  iae  woidt,  ei^ar  to  disguise  a  bad  aodoB  or  to  set  off  a  good 
one— remarked,  *^  that  ha  willinghr  pardoned  in  an  old  man  the  fiinc^ 
of  ivishing  to  be  interred  beside  hb  aneestors/'  On  binding  himself 
onoe  more  in  tranqnillity,  and  safe  from  religions  penecntion,  Petitot, 
in  spite  of  his  great  age,  resumed  his  work  with  ardour.  He  waa 
always  happiest  while  painting,  and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  eonstaatly 
disoovering  in  his  art  fresh  beauties  which  fksctnated  and  charmed 
him.  When  more  than  eighty  years  old,  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Poland,  for  which  he  received  100  louis,  and 
which  possessed  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  best  time.  He  had 
become  one  of  the  celebrities  of  his  age,  and  so  many  friends  and 
strangers  came  to  see  him  at  Gknera,  that,  in  order  to  enjoy  greater 
qmet,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  mid  retire  to  Veray,  a  small 
town  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Like  Titian,  Petitot  died  in  harness ; 
for,  while  engi^ed  upon  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  he  was  strock  down  by 
a  sudden  and  severe  malady,  and  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  attack. 
His  death  took  plaee  in  1691,  when  ha  had  attained  tlie  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  His  life  had  always  been  exemplary,  and  his  diaracter 
was  nrank,  kind,  and  amiable.  He  had  seventeen  children,  nearly  aH 
of  whom  he  survived.  One  of  his  sons  became  a  major-general  in  the 
English  service,  and  died  at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1 764 ; 
another  (the  only  artist  among  them)  was  a  miniature-painter,  and  left 
descendants  who  settled  in  Dublin.  Petitot  received  high  prices  for 
his  works,  as  ha  was  undoubtedly  the  first  artist  in  his  vocation,  and 
Tery  much  the  feshion  both  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  At 
first  he  received  20  louis  for  a  single  portrait,  but  afterwards  his  price 
rose  to  40.  His  largest  and  finest  work  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Southampton,  painted,  in  1642,  after 
the  picture  by  Vandyke.  It  measures  10  inches  by  6,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Imperial  collection  in 
Paris  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  his  powers,  in  the  shape  of  forty* 
three  pcurtraits  in  enamel  of  royal  and  noble  personages.  They  are 
placed  upon  ffreen  velvet,  in  their  original  settings,  under  plate  glass, 
in  a  deep  gold  frame. 

Two  English  enamel-painters  have  since  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
Petitot  in  the  excellence  of  their  works.  The  first  c^  those,  Henry 
Bone,  R.A.,  enamel-painter  to  George  IV.,  was  bom  at  Truro  in  1755, 
and,  like  Petitot,  was  at  first  employed  in  painting  devices  m  enamel 
for  jewellery,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  portrsits,  in  which 
department  his  works  are  distinguished  by  great  correctness  of  drawings 
delicacy  of  finish,  and  fine  tone  of  colour.  He  painted  eighty-three 
portraits  from  original  pictures,  representing,  at  one  view.  Queen 
Elisabeth,  her  court,  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  Uie  day, 
among  whom  figure  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Raleigh,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Inigo  Jones.  This  splendid  collection  of 
portraits  was  valued  at  ^10,000,  but  was  offered  to  the  nation  by 
the  artist  for  ^64,000,  and  refused.  After  his  death  the  whole  of  them 
were  put  up  to  auction,    and  dispersed  among  TarkKis  coUectora. 
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Tbqr  bmvghl  only  jS2»000  at  hit  sale.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  wu  a 
ffreat  patron  of  Bone's ;  and  in  the  Bedford  collection  are  some  of  his 
inest  workSf  including  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Russell  family  from 
the  time  of  Henrj  YIU.  to  the  present  century.  Bone*s  finest  and 
hu^iest  work  is  a  copy  from  Titian's  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne."  It 
measures  18  inches  by  16,  and  was  bought  by  6.  Bowe^  Esq.,  of 
Wansteadf  fbr  2,000  guineas.  The  late  Charles  Muss,  who  died  in 
1824,  is  said  to  have  produced  the  largest  enamel-painting  at  present 
in  existence.  It  measures  20)^  by  15\  indies ;  the  subject  is  a  *'  Hdy 
Family/'  after  a  picture  by  Parmigiano,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  tin 
Royal  collection  m  Buckingham  Palace. 


mosso  AKD  Pisanio  bil  taqa. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  though  a  selfish  voluptuary  and  a  bad  king, 
always  showed  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  extended  the  most 
munificent  patronage  to  eminent  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Prtmaticcio,  Rustici,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Benevenuto 
Cellini,  and  many  other  famous  artists,  were  empbyed  and  rewarded  by 
him ;  and  he  showed  that  he  possessed  correct  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  difHising  a  taste  fiar  the  arts  of  design  throughout  France^ 
when  he  endeavoured,  not  so  much  to  heap  up  in  the  royal  collection 
for  his  own  gratification,  the  masterpieces  of  paintine  and  sculpture,  as 
to  induce  the  greatest  artists  from  those  countries  where  Art  was  most 
flourishing,  to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  and,  by  their  teaching  and  works, 
scatter  broadcast  throughout  the  countoy  the  seeds  of  a  love  for  the 
beautiful. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  foreigners  attracted  to  France  by 
the  libendi^  of  her  kins,  was  the  Florentine  Giovanni  Battista  di 
Jacopo  del  Rosso,  better  known  in  France  as  Maitre  Roux.  He  spent 
the  flower  of  his  days  in  his  adopted  country,  and  vras  famous  for  the 
versatility  as  well  as  for  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  attaining  eminence  as 
architect,  poet,  musidan,  and  painter.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  vrith  ruddy  complexion,  fair  hair,  and  a  tall,  well-made  figure ;  he 
also  spoke  well,  and  his  manners  were  polished  and  winning.  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1496,  and  studied  drawing  from  the  famous  cartoon 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  great  Council  Hall,  which,  in  1512,  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  envious  hands  of  Bacdo  Bandinelli.  Rosso  seems  to 
have  had  no  r^;ular  instructions  in  painting ;  indeed  his  eenius  possessed 
a  fire,  originality,  and  independence,  which  too  often  led  him  astray, 
although  it  also  inspired  him  with  the  fertility  and  richness  of  invention 
whidi  characterises  all  his  works,  and  the  poetical  fancy  which  imparts 
grace  to  his  groups  and  single  figures.  He  appears  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  manner  of  the  Florentine  school,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
communicated  to  it  a  portion  of  his  own  extravagance.  He  ranks  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  Florence.  The  heads  of  his  figures  are  spirited 
and  expressive,  and  their  head-dresses  and  ornaments  tasteful  and  ap- 
propriate I  his  colouring  is  Hvely  and  harmonious,  his  chiaroscuro  broad 
and  telling,  and  his  penciUing  free  and  firm.  One  of  his  finest  pictures, 
now  in  the  Pitti  Vmc^  contains  several  figures  of  saints,  adinirable  for 
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grouping,  coloar,  and  relief,  and  showing  an  energj  of  drawing  and  lati- 
tude that  immediately  and  forcibly  arrests  attention.  His  picture  of  the 
*'  Espousals  of  the  Virgin/'  still  to  be  seen  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  is  also  a  noble  work,  but  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  clean- 
ing and  retouching.  Rosso  particularly  excelled  in  painting  women, 
imparting  to  them  a  truly  feminine  grace  and  beauty.  In  the  heads  of 
the  old,  also,  he  was  careful  to  exhibit  the  wrinkles  and  sharp  angles 
peculiar  to  age,  while  to  those  of  children  he  studied  to  give  a  delicate 
softness  and  roundness  of  feature.  In  the  midst  of  his  early  labours  at 
Florence,  a  ludicrous  incident  occurred  to  this  painter,  which  we  cannot 
better  recount  than  in  the  words  of  Vasari : — 

"  Rosso  had  his  abode  in  a  house,  the  windows  of  which  looked  into  the 
gardens  belongiDg  to  the  monks  of  Santa  Crooe.  He  had  a  monkey,  in  whose 
pranks  be  found  great  pleasure,  and  who  bad  the  intelligence  of  a  man  rather 
than  of  a  mere  animal ;  for  this  cause  he  was  held  in  the  utmost  affection  by 
Rosso,  who  loved  bim  as  himself,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  extraordinary 
cleverness  exhibited  by  the  creature,  he  employed  bis  monkey  in  every  kind 
of  service.  This  ape  took  a  great  ftincy  to  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rosso,  a 
youth  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect,  called  Battistino,  at  whose  slightest  sign 
the  animal  understood  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  did  eveiything  that 
his  dear  Battistino  commanded.  Now,  against  the  wall  of  the  badrooms 
of  Rosso's  house,  which  was  that  turned  towards  Uie  wardens  of  the  monksp 
there  grew  a  vine  belonging  to  the  Intendant,  and  which  was  covered  with 
fine  lai^e  grapes,  of  the  kind  called  San  Colombo.  The  vine  was  at  consider. 
able  distance  from  the  windows  of  the  painter ;  but  his  young  men  sending 
down  their  ape,  to  which  they  had  fastened  a  rope,  drew  bim  up  again  by 
this  means,  when  he  ever  returned  with  his  hands  filled  with  grapes.  Now» 
the  Intendant  soon  remarked  that  his  vine  was  thinned  of  its  grapes  without 
knowing  who  had  done  it ;  and,  suspecting  that  mice  had  been  tnere,  he  set 
a  trap  for  them  accordingly.  But  one  day  he  beheld  the  monkey  of  Rosso  in 
the  very  act  of  descending ;  and,  falling;  into  a  fury  of  rage,  he  seised  a  stick, 
and  rushing  towards  him  prepared,  with  uplifted  hands,  to  administer  the 
cudgelling  which  he  thought  necessary.  Then  the  monkey,  perceiving  well 
that  if  he  attempted  to  ascend  to  his  home,  the  Intendant  would  reach  him, 
while,  if  he  remained  still,  he  would  be  equally  in  danger  of  the  stick,  began 
to  sprin?  about  and  destroy  the  vine,  makine,  at  the  same  time,  as  though 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  monk,  and  holding  fast  by  his  hands  to  &6 
external  bars  of  the  trellis.  The  Intendant,  meanwhile,  approa<^ed  with 
uplifted  stick,  and  the  monkey,  shaking  the  trellis  mightily,  tore  the  staves  and 
rods  loose  from  their  fastenings,  and  brought  the  whole  down  with  the  vine  and 
himself,  all  falling  together  upon  the  monk.  The  latter  instantly  set  u])  loud 
outcries,  calling  for  mercy  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs,  while  Battistino 
and  the  others  drawing  the  rope,  enabled  the  monkey  to  ascend  in  safety  to 
the  room  whence  he  had  departed. 

<'  But  the  monk,  having  disentangled  himself  from  the  ruins,  got  away  Co 
a  certain  terrace  which  he  had  there,  and  began  to  say  things  that  are  not  in 
the  mass.  Full  of  anger  and  ill-will,  he  then  set  off  to  the  Council  of  Eight 
—.a  tribunal  much  feared  in  Florence— and  having  there  made  his  complaint, 
.  Rosso  was  summoned  to  appear,  when  the  monkey  was  jestingly  condemn^ 
to  wear  a  weight  fastened  to  his  tail,  to  the  end  that  he  might  no  more  be 
able  to  leap,  as  he  had  before  done,  down  upon  the  vine.  A  piece  of  wood, 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  accorduicly,  and  this 
Rosso  fastened  to  the  monkey  with  a  chain,  which  permitted  Turn  to  leap 
about  the  house,  but  he  could  no  longer  get  to  the  houses  of  his  neighbours. 

« The  monkey,  thus  condemned  to  bear  his  punishment^  appwed  la 
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dtrine  ihat  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  Intendant ;  he  therefore  exercised 
himaelf  daily  ia  the  act  of  springing  step  by  step  with  his  feet  while  he  held 
the  weight  with  his  hands,  until  he  became  sufficiently  expert  to  secure  the 
success  of  his  purpose.  One  day,  therefore,  when  he  was  left  free  to  spring 
about  the  house^  he  got  out  on  the  roof,  and,  clambering  in  the  manner  de« 
scribed  from  one  roof  to  another,  he  arrived  at  length  on  that  which  covered 
the  chamber  of  the  monk,  which  he  reached  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
absent  at  vespers.  There  he  suffered  the  wooden  weight  to  fall,  and  danced 
about  with  so  much  good.wiil,  using  his  club  also  to  such  purpose  for  half  an 
hour,  that  there  was  not  a  tile  or  lath  left  whole  upon  the  roof.  Having 
broken  all,  the  animal  then  returned  home.  Three  days  after  there  came  a 
deluge  of  rain,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  if  the  complaints  of  the  Intendant 
made  themselves  heard." 

After  these  passages  between  monk  and  monkey.  Rosso  lefl  Florence, 
and  directed  his  steps  to  Rome,  taking  with  him  Battistino  and  the  ape. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  painted  a  picture  over 
those  which  had  been  executed  by  Raphael  in  the  Church  of  the  Pace ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts,  and  he 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  affected  with  a  feeling  of  despondency  and 
distrust  of  his  own  powers,  by  the  sight  of  the  number  of  masterpieces 
of  painting  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  and  thus  he  naturally  enough  failed  to  do  justice  to  himself  in 
this  his  first  effort.  Afterwards,  however,  he  recovered  his  powers, 
and  painted  a  very  beautiful  dead  Christ,  supported  by  two  angels,  for 
Bishop  Tomabuoni ;  and  he  also  executed  a  number  of  excellent  draw- 
ings, which  were  afterwards  engraved  by  Jacopo  Caraglio,  of  Verona,  a 
celebrated  copperplate  engraver  and  worker  in  gems.  At  the  sack  of 
Rome,  in  1527,  by  ''Bourbon's  black  banditti,"  Rosso,  in  common 
with  Fierino  della  Vaga,  Maturino,  Farmegiano,  Folidoro,  and  a  number 
of  other  great  artists,  met  with  most  severe  treatment.  He  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  driven  to  the 
shop  of  a  victual-dealer,  whose  whole  stock  they  compelled  him  to  carry 
away,  in  repeated  visits,  on  his  bare  back.  At  length  he  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  his  captors,  and  made  his  escape  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  Ferugia,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Borgo,  where  he  painted, 
for  the  Church  of  Santa  Chiara,  a  fine  picture  of  the  "  Deposition  from 
the  Cross.  The  principal  group  in  this  painting  was  admirably  com- 
posed and  most  carefully  finished,  and  the  whole  piece  was  pervaded 
by  a  twilight,  or  almost  nocturnal  tint,  which  gave  a  tone  sombre,  true, 
and  worthy  of  any  Flemish  artist.  A  fever  soon  ailer  interrupted  his 
labours ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  he  went  to  Arezzo,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  his  friends,  he  received  a  commission  to  paint  a  ceiling  in 
firesco,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cartoons ;  he  also  furnished  nu- 
merous designs  for  pictures,  and  for  buildings  in  Arezzo  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. About  this  time,  too,  he  painted  for  the  people  of  Cittik  di 
Castello  a  "  Transfiguration,"  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sacrament,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  While  engaged  upon 
this,  he  disinterred  bodies  from  the  burying-place  of  the  episcopal 
palace  in  which  he  resided,  and  made  from  them  a  number  of  very  fine 
anatomical  studies.  The  figures,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this 
**  Transfiguration,''  are  beautifully  painted,  but  most  inappropriate  in 
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charteter  and  costnine — A  band  of  ffipsiet  hriAm  introduiMd  at  tkd 
bottom  of  tbe  picture,  instead  of  the  Twelve  Apoetlei. 

During  some  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  a  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arezzo,  Rosso  got  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
clergy,  whose  friends  drew  their  swords  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  glad 
to  escape  with  his  life.  Upon  this  he  immediately  set  off  to  Venice^ 
leaving  unfinished  a  picture  for  whose  completion  a  friend  had  beoom« 
security,  and  for  which  he  had  already  received  150  scudi— a  very  ua* 
handsome  proceeding,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  part  of  Maitre 
Rouz.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  Venice,  and  then  repaired  to 
France,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  French  monarch, 
to  whom  he  presented  some  pictures  which  he  had  painted  while  i^ 
Venice.  Francis  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  400  crowns,  and 
also  presented  him  with  a  house  in  Paris,  idiere,  however,  he  seldom 
resided,  living  chiefly  at  Fontainbleau,  where  he  occupied  apartments 
in  the  palace.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  and  chief  of  all  the 
architectural  and  pictorial  decorations  at  Fontainbleau*  He  built  the 
great  gallery  of  the  palace,  which  he  covered  with  a  splendid  roof  of 
woodwork,  and  ornamented  with  exquisite  frieses  and  rich  decorations 
in  stucco.  On  the  walls  he  caused  to  be  painted,  after  his  designs, 
twenty-four  pictures  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  QteAt ;  these 
were  afterwards  repainted  by  Primatticio  and  Niccolo,  and  have  since 
been  restored  by  Abel  du  Pujol. 

Many  of  Rosso's  paintings  at  Fontainbleau  were  destroyed  imme- 
diately after  bis  death,  and  replaced  by  those  of  Primatiocio,  who  sno- 
ceeded  him  in  the  favour  of  Francis ;  and  some  of  his  works  appear  to 
have  been  actually  covered  with  a  coating  of  whitewash,  for  traces  of 
his  pencil  were  found  almost  hidden  in  this  way,  and  were  restored  by 
the  painter  Picot,  at  the  order  of  King  Louis  Philippe*  Rosso's  la- 
bours at  Fontainbleau  were  highly  pleasing  to  Francis,  who,  as  a  re- 
ward, presented  him  with  a  Canonicate  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
of  Paris,  and  increased  his  pension  until  it  exceeded  1,000  crowns 
vearly ;  so  that  the  painter  lived  like  a  nobleman,  maintaining  a  num- 
ber of  servants  and  horses,  and  giving  sumptuous  entertainments  to 
his  (Hends.  The  grace  and  fertility  of  Rosso's  faner  seem  to  have  been 
exuberant  and  exhaustless.  He  not  only  painted  and  modelled  in 
stucco,  furnished  plans  for  buildings,  and  made  drawings  innumerable, 
but  also  designed  a  vast  number  of  salt-cellars,  vases,  basins,  and  other 
utensils — all  of  which  the  king  caused  to  be  executed  in  ^ver«  He 
further  distinguished  himself  in  the  decoration  of  horse^trap^nngs,  and 
in  contriving  the  ornaments  for  masquerades  and  triumphimt  proces- 
sions ;  and  his  skill  in  this  latter  department  was  signally  exhibited  in 
1540,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  successful  rival  of  Francis  in 
politics  and  in  war,  visited  Fontainbleau.  On  that  occasion,  the 
triumphal  arches,  colossal  statues,  and  other  ingenious  devices  of  Rossoi, 
far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  previously  been  attempted. 
Charles  visited  France  under  a  safb-conduct  iVom  its  monarch ;  whidi 
was  honourably  kept,  in  spite  of  many  suggestions  to  the  contrary-— 
the  cleverest  of  which  was  made  by  the  Court  jester  Triboulet,  who,  uke, 
most  of  his  tribe,  was  more  knave  than  fool.  He  k^t  a  Hst  of  names, 
which  he  called  ''The  Chronicles  of  Madmen/'  in  whidi  he  inscribed 
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afi  tkoM  peiWNM  who  wtre  gmltj  of  any  notable  abaurdity^  in  ofdar  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  the  only,  or  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news  of  the  Emperor^s  proposed  journey  thronfffa 
France,  he  entered  his  name  on  the  list,  and  showed  it  to  Francis,  who 
replied,  "  But  what  if  I  shall  let  him  pass  in  safety  T"  '"Then,"  re- 
iomed  Triboulet,  "  I  shall  strike  out  his  name  and  put  your's  in  its 
pkee." 

Besides  his  manifold  labonrs  at  Fontainbleau,  Rosso  painted  many  fine 
pictures  while  in  France,  and  prepared  a  book  of  anatomical  plates, 
with  the  view  of  having  them  afterwards  printed.  The  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  now  contains  a  large  and  valuable  painting  by  him,  representing 
the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  Elisabeth.  Rosso  was  in  the  rail  vigour 
of  his  age  and  genius,  and  at  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity,  when  a 
tragical  occurrence  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  flourishing  career 
to  a  premature  and  violent  termination.  There  was  a  Florentine  of  the 
name  of  Francesco  di  Pellegrino,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  who 
had  a  great  taste  and  love  for  painting,  and  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  at  Rosso's  house  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship.  But  it  so 
happened  that  on  one  occasion  Rosso  had  been  robbed  of  several  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  rashlv  believing  that  no  other  than  his  friend  Pellegrino 
could  have  been  the  thief,  he  lodged  an  aocusation  against  him  ;  upon 
which  he  was  brought  before  the  courts,  strictly  examined,  and,  per- 
sisting in  the  declaration  of  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  unshaken  firmness ;  so 
that  there  being  no  proof  against  him,  he  was  pronounced  guiltless  of 
the  injurious  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  In  his 
turn,  Pellegrino  brought  a  complaint  against  Rosso  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  character  and  person  ;  and  the  proud  and  sensitive  painter,  not 
choosing  frankly  to  retract  his  charge,  and  seemg  the  disagreeable 
position  in  which  his  rashness  had  puioed  him,  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  therefore,  under  pretence  of  requiring  varnishes 
and  oolours,  sent  a  countryman  to  Paris,  who  bought  him  a  virulent 
poison,  which  he  took,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  to  the  great 
regret  of  hb  friends,  and  especially  (d  the  King  of  Franoe,  for  whom 
he  had  laboured  so  much  and  so  well.  He  died  in  1541,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

More  than  three  centuries  and  a^half  ago,  a  young  Florentine, 
named  Giovanni  Buonacorso,  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour 
and  conduct  in  the  Italian  wars ;  but,  liberal  and  careless  as  well  as 
brave,  he  dissipated  his  patrimonv  in  gambling  and  extravagance,  so 
that,  while  still  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  To  him  was  born  a  son,  named  Piero,  whose  mother  died  of 
the  plague  two  months  after  his  birth,  and  the  infant,  left  thus  help- 
less, was  brought  up  at  a  farm-house,  and  suckled  by  a  goat.  Giovanni 
soon  afterwards  married  a  second  time,  and  went  to  France,  leaving  the 
young  Piero,  or  Pierino,  under  the  care  of  some  relatives,  who,  too  poor 
to  support  him,  apprenticed  him  to  an  apothecary ;  but,  like  the  Dutch 
painter,  Gaspard  Netscher,  who  was  also  in  youth  destined  for  the 
medical  profession,  the  young  Piero  showed  no  love  for  drugs  and  galli- 
pots, so  that  he  was  soon  transferred  by  his  friends  to  the  painter 
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Andrea  d*Ceri,  who  was  rather  a  house-painter  and  decorator,  than  an 
artist  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  Andrea,  however,  was  kind  to 
the  child,  who  was  of  singularly  engaging  appearance  and  manners,  and 
showed  the  happiest  dispositions  for  Art.  He  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  painting  as  well  as  he  was  ahle ;  and  when  he  had  attained 
his  eleventh  year,  seeing  that  he  required  an  abler  instructor  than  him- 
self, put  him  under  the  care  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  in  whose  studio 
he  soon  acquired  the  first  place  among  the  young  men  who  worked 
there.  Pierino,  like  all  the  jouthfnl  artists  of  that  day  who  aspired  to 
future  excellence,  made  repeated  drawings  from  the  great  cartoon  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  which  his  style  was  very  much  improved  and  en- 
larged. About  this  time  the  Florentine  painter  Vaga,  who  was  em- 
ployed on  some  coarse  kind  of  painting-work  at  Toscanella,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  came  to  his  native  city  in  search  of  some  youth 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  He  saw  the  drawings  of  Pierino,  and  was 
equally  pleased  with  them  and  with  the  engaging  manners  and  beauty 
of  their  youthful  author.  He  accordingly  offered  to  take  him  to  Rome, 
and  to  give  him  every  assistance  he  could  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  The  name  of  Rome  acted  Hke  a  spell  on  Pierino,  whose  ima- 
gination had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  visiting  that  centre  and  home 
of  the  Arts  ;  and  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  Rodolfo  and  Andrea 
d'Ceri,  he  set  out  with  Vaga  for  Toscanella,  where  the  latter  speedily 
found  the  services  of  his  new  assistant  of  the  greatest  use  to  him. 
But  Pierino,  finding  his  journey  to  Rome  indefinitely  delayed,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  thither  alone ;  on  learning  which,  Vaga,  true  to  his 
promise,  left  his  work  unfinished,  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Rom^  and 
strongly  recommended  him  to  the  good  ofiices  of  all  the  friends  he 
had  in  that  city.  Pierino  ever  afterwards  took  the  name  of  his  kind 
protector  instead  of  his  own  family  name  of  Buonacorso. 

When  left  alone  in  Rome,  Piero,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  was 
compelled  to  work  for  whatever  painter  would  give  him  employment. 
But,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  sculp* 
ture  and  architecture,  and  the  masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  and  long- 
ing with  all  the  power  of  his  artist-soul  to  devote  himself  to  their  study, 
he  soon  found  that  such  a  mode  of  life  was  most  injurious  to  his  progress, 
and,  accordingly,  made  an  equal  division  of  his  time,  giving  one  half  of 
each  week  to  the  work  by  which  he  Uved,  and  the  other  half  to  those 
studies  which  were  best  fitted  to  promote  his  success  as  a  truly  great 
artist.  He  profited  much  by  copying  the  paintings  of  Michael  Angdo 
and  Raphael.  He  also  drew  from  the  ancient  statues,  and  copied  the 
grotesques  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  subterranean  parts  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  attracted  by  the  originality  and  invention  which  they 
displayed.  He  became,  besides,  a  skilful  worker  in  stucco.  And  all 
this  knowledge  he  acquired,  displayed  this  unwearied  industiy  and  i^p- 
plication,  while  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty,  and  only  buoyed  up 
and  supported  by  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  a  famous  artist. 
Truly  this  man's  strong  will  and  patient  energy  were  admirable.  They 
were  the  stars  that  led  him  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  ultimatelj 
raised  the  poor  apothecary's  apprentice  to  be  the  first  painter  in  Rome 
—stars  of  better  augury  and  mightier  influence  than  those  constella- 
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tions  which  Greorgio  Vasari  holds  to  have  been  propitions  to  the  dettiny 
of  Vaga.*  Pierino  soon  succeeded  in  becoming  one  of  the  best  de- 
signers in  Rome>  and  was  particularly  skilful  in  his  treatment  of  the 
node  figure ;  so  that  his  talents  at  length  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Giulio  Romano  and  II  Fattore,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  school  of  Raphael.  They  introduced  him  to  their 
inreat  master,  who  received  him  kindly,  predicted  for  hira  a  brilliant 
future,  and  employed  him,  under  Giovanni  da  Udine,  to  paint  stories  and 
grotesques^  in  the  Papal  Loggie,  the  paintings  in  which  had  just  been 
completed  by  Raphael  himself.  In  the  execution  of  these,  Pierino 
displayed  extraordmary  ability,  and  adhered  more  closely  to  the  designs 
and  sketches  of  his  master  tnan  any  of  his  other  pupils.  He  painted 
*'  Abraham  o£fering  up  Isaac,"  "  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Aneel,"  and 
acTeral  other  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  from  the  New, 
*'  The  Birth  and  Baptism  of  our  Lord,"  and  "  The  Last  Supper.**  In 
the  Hall  of  Borgia,  beneath  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  he  likewise,  in 
conjunction  with  Giovanni  da  Udine,  executed  all  the  ornamental 
stucco-work,  drawings,  and  grotesques,  many  of  which  are  still  in  good 

Preservation,  and  remain  to  attest  the  taste  and  skill  of  their  authors, 
'or  the  Archbishop  of  Cypress,  and  for  the  Fuggers,  the  greatest 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  age,  Pierino  also  painted  many  graceful 
works.  And  for  the  Nuns  of  Saut'  Anna  he  painted  a  chapel  in  fresco, 
besides  several  other  excellent  works  for  private  persons  and  eccle- 
siastics, many  of  which  have  now  perished.  After  a  considerable  time 
spent  in  Rome,  Pierino  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  town  of  Florence, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  there,  among  many  other 
things,  delineated  some  beautiful  cartoons  for  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Martyrs,  which,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  painting  in  fresco  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague,  which  drove  him  from  the  city.  Before 
leaving,  however,  he  discharged  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ser  Raffaello  di 
Sandro,  a  chaplain  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  for  many 
weeks.  The  chaplain  would  take  no  remuneration  from  the  painter, 
but  said  to  him  that  he  would  hold  himself  largely  paid  by  a  scrap  of 
paper  from  his  hand.    Seeing  this 

'<  Pierino  took  a  thick  clotb,  about  four  braccia  in  extent,  and  having 
caused  it  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  between  two  doors  which  were  in  the  parlour 
of  the  priest,  he  there  painted  a  picture,  in  colours  to  imitate  bronze,  the 
whole  of  which  was  executed  in  a  day  and  a  night.  On  this  canvas,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  screen,  Pierino  delineated  the  whole  history  of  Moses  pass- 
ing  the  Red  Sea,  as  also  the  submersion  of  Pharoah,  with  hb  horses  and 
chariots,  when  he  attempted  to  follow.  The  master  has  exhibited  the  figures 
which  he  has  depicted  in  the  work  in  the  most  beautiful  attitudes — some  are 
in  armour,  others  nude ;  many  are  swimming,  and  among  these  are  some  with 


*  See  his  introduction  to  the**  Life  of  Vaga,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  75, 76,  Bohn's 
Edition. 

t  This  style  took  its  name  finom  the  grotte,  as  those  antique  edifices  were 
called,  where  paintings  of  this  kind  were  found,  covered  with  earth,  and 
with  buildings  of  a  later  period.  It  was  revived  by  Morto  da  Feltro,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  carried  to  perfection  by  Giovanni  da 
Umne  and  Pierino. 
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theb  beurds  and  hair  stroaoMng  wUh  the  watorg»  who  Ar»  seddng  to  ^ 
themselvos  on  the  necks  of  their  horses ;  others  are  erring  aloud  in  'their 
fear  of  death ;  and  some  again  are  struggling  with  the  most  violent  eflbrtSy 
and  using  all  their  endeavours  to  esca}>e  the  fate  which  threatens  them.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  are  seen  Moses,  Aaron,  and  aH  the  rest  of  the  He- 
brew8»  men  and  women,  ofiering  thanks  to  God  for  their  safety ;  and  here  the 
artist  has  painted  a  number  of  vases,  with  veetmenta  and  otiief  rk^efl^  of 
which  tiie  Hebrewa  have  despoiled  the  people  of  Egypt  The  bsbiliiMots 
of  the  Hebrew  women  la  this  part  of  the  piotare  are  abo  very  beaatifal^  and 
of  admirably-varied  formsy  as  are  the  head-dressea  of  the  8ame.*'.-Fa«art. 
Lift  of  Pieruw  (kl  Vaga. 

On  Pieiino's  return  to  Rome,  Giulio  Romaao  and  U  Fattore,  who 
had  been  ehosen  after  the  death  of  Baphael  to  finish  the  works  of  tlie 
Vatican,  associated  him  with  them,  well  knowing  his  abilities  from 
previous  experience,  and  further  cemented  their  union  by  bestowing 
upon  him  Caterina,  the  sister  of  11  Fattore,  in  marriage.  This  took 
pkce  in  1525  ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  Pierino  obtained  great  praiae  for 
a  beautifol  painting  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church 
of  San  Maroello.  This  specimen  of  his  powers  is  now  in  existence. 
He  was  still  occupied  with  this  work  when  the  terrible  siege  and  sadc 
of  Rome  took  place,  where  many  artists  were  slain,  many  driven 
away  or  despoiled  of  all  they  possessed,  and  many  triumphs  of  Art  for 
ever  destroyed*  During  the  sack,  Pierino  rushed  from  place  to  place 
with  his  infant  daughter  in  his  arms,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  refuge.  He  was 
soon  captured,  and  compelled  to  pay  so  laree  a  sura  for  his  ransom,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  be^ary,  and  almost  dnven  to  despair  at  seeing  the 
fruits  of  long  years  of  labour  thus  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  bmtal 
soldiery.  While  in  this  state  of  beggary,  and  obliged  to  paint  for  his 
daily  bread,  Nicolo  Veueziano,  an  old  friend,  and  a  distinguished  mas- 
ter in  embroidery,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  Pierioo 
to  leave  it  for  Genoa,  where  he  promised  to  use  all  his  influence  with 
his  master.  Prince  Doria,  to  procure  him  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
employment.  Persuaded  by  Nieolo,  Pierino  accordingly,  after  placiiig 
his  wife  and  daughter  with  their  relatives  in  Rome,  departed  for  Genoa, 
where  his  arrival  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Prince,  who  showed  him 
many  marks  of  favour,  held  long  conversations  with  him  upon  Art,  and 
finally  determined  to  tn^nst  liim  with  the  erection  of  a  superb  pake*, 
to  be  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stnceo,  and  with  frescoes  and  oil- 
paintings,  and  with  decorations  of  every  kind.  As  GioKo  Romano 
signalized  himself  by  the  erection  and  decoration  6f  the  Pafazso  del 
Te  at  Mantua,  where  his  originality,  versatility,  and  fanc^  shone  forth 
more  conspicuously  than  anywhere  else,  so  did  Pierino  m  this  palace, 
which  he  built  and  decorated  for  Prince  Doria,  distinguish  himself 
more  than  in  any  other  work  which  he  ever  undertook.  At  Genoa,  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  school  which  produced  many  able  artists,  and  Co 
which  he  imparted  much  of  that  gracto  and  exptessioii  whieb  he  had 
himself  acquired  from  Raphael.  His  works  in  the  Doria  Palaea  are 
characterised  by  that  fertile  hrventioiti,  extiberant  fkncy,  and  playful 
erace  for  which  he  was  distinguished ;  and  his  designs  Were  carried  out 
oy  a  number  of  excellent  artists,  who  wrought  under  his  superin- 
tendence,  such  as  Giovanni  and  Silvio  da  Fiesole,  Pordenoue^  and 
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Domiiiioo  Bacmftimi.  In  one  of  the  halls,  Pierino  commcmoTAted  the 
military  and  naval  exploits  of  various  members  of  the  Doria  family ; 
in  anotb^y  he  paintea  the  battle  of  Jopiter  and  the  Titans  ;  and  in 
lonr  other  apartments,  rarions  scenes  from  the  fables  of  Ovid,  in  which, 
besides  the  human  and  mythological  personages,  animals,  foliage,  fruit, 
and  grotesques  were  introduced  with  inexhaustible  fertility  and  power 
of  invention.  When  Pierino  first  arrived  in  Genoa,  he  found  the 
painter  Girolamo  da  Trevisi  already  established  there,  and  was  by  him 
viewed  as  an  interloper  and  rival.  Girolamo,  seeing  the  time  Pierino 
spent  on  the  cartoons  for  the  frescoes  of  the  Doria  Palace,  sneeringly 
exclaimed,  '^ Cartoons,  and  nothing  but  cartoons!  For  my  part,  I 
carry  my  art  at  the  point  of  my  pencil ."  On  this  being  reported  to 
Pienno,  he  was  highly  indignant,  and  causing  one  of  the  cartoons  to 
be  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  hall  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  then  re- 
moved the  scaffolding,  so  that  those  who  were  below  might  see  the 
effect.  When  this  was  done,  he  threw  the  hall  open  to  the  public,  and 
all  Genoa  flocked  to  see  and  admire,  while  Girolamo  himself,  over- 
whelmed W  the  beauty  of  the  work,  gave  up  the  field  to  Pierino,  and 
retired  to  Bologna. 

Italy  was  at  this  time  mnch  indebted  to  the  scholars  of  the  school 
of  Raphael.  In  Naples,  Polidoro  Caldara  and  Andrea  da  Salerno 
founded  a  fioorishing  schot^  as  did  also  Giolio  Romano  in  Mantua, 
Pellegrino  in  Modeoa,  and  Gnadenzio  in  Milan,  while  that  established 
by  Pierino  in  Genoa  yiddod  the  palm  to  none  of  them.  It  not  only 
prodnced  many  eminent  fresoo-painterSy  so  that  scarcely  an  ancient 
church  or  palace  in  Genoa  is  destitute  of  fine  works  in  this  department, 
but  was  also  famous  in  oils,  exhibiting  a  truth  and  force  of  colouring 
inferior  to  no  school  of  Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Venetian. 
Prince  Doria  would  have  had  Pierino  make  Genoa  his  permament  abode, 
bat  the  painter  was  so  mnch  pleased  with  Pisa  dnrins  a  passing  visit, 
that  he  bonght  a  boose  there  as  a  refuge  for  his  old  age.  At  Pisa, 
he  painted  several  pictures,  one  of  which,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  various  saints,  designed  and  commenced  by  him,  and  finished 
by  Antonio  Sog^iani,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  ca- 
thedral. Although  Pierino  was  married,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  unsettled  disposition,  and  not  to  have  entirely  devoted  his  affec- 
tions to  her  who  alone  had  the  Intimate  right  to  them.  He  left  Pisa 
after  some  time  and  returned  to  Genoa,  chiefly  induced  by  certain  love 
affair»,  which  occupied  too  mnch  of  his  attention.  Neither  did  he 
finally  settle  in  Genoa,  bat  repaired  to  Rome^  where  he  remained  for  a 
eoiMderable  time,  neglected  and  nnem|^oyed.  But  his  paintings  in  the 
€hapel  of  the  TrinitC  and  other  proofs  of  his  abilities,  at  length  in- 
doced  the  Cardinal  Famcee  to  bestow  a  pension  upon  him,  to  which  the 
Pope  afterwards  added  another  of  twenty-five  soodi  a-month«  In  the  Sala 
Regia  he  executed  a  number  of  decimitions  in  stncco^  which  Yasari 
aflferms  "  snrpassed  all  that  has  ever  been  done  in  that  manner  by  the 
Mtcients  or  modems."  Pierino  showed  a  true  and  pleasing  veneration 
and  respect  1w  the  memory  of  Giotto,  the  great  reviver  of  painting  in 
Italy.  Some  paintings  by  him  were  upon  the  old  wall  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  whidi  was  bMg  dem<^hed ;  bat  Pierino  interfered,  caosed 
the  wi^  areittd  them  to  ba  caieMly  sawed,  and  succeeded  in  preserv- 
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iDg  the  pictures,  which,  howerer,  have  since  been  demolished  hj  less 
scrupalous  hands,  daring  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  Pierino 
now  received  many  commissions,  most  of  which  he  executed  by 
the  hands  of  his  scholars,  himself  furnishing  only  the  designs.  In 
this  way  he  performed  an  immense  deal  of  work,  but  sometimes  in 
a  way  more  favourable  to  his  purse  than  his  reputation.  He  appears, 
indeed,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to  have  desired  riches  rather  than 
honour,  and  to  have  determined  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  earlier 
years  by  the  labours  of  his  maturer  age.  He  was  jealous  of  any 
rival  near  his  throne  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  young  and  rising 
artists  from  interfering  with  the  monopoly  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Bome  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  would  take  them  into  his 
own  employment,  and  make  use  of  them  to  execute  the  commissions 
with  which  he  was  charged.  When  Titian  came  to  Rome,  in  1545, 
the  jealousy  of  Pierino  was  powerfully  excited  by  the  honours  which 
were  paid  to  him  by  the  Papal  court,  and  by  a  rumour  whidi  was 
spread  abroad  that  he  had  come  to  execute  personally  the  paintings  in 
tne  Sala  Regia,  which  Pierino  desired  to  retain  as  his  own  especial 
property ;  and  this  ill-will  toward  the  great  Venetian  he  retained  until 
the  moment  of  his  departure,  so  that  he  would  never  go  near  him,  nor 
make  his  acquaintance.  In  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Pierino^  Luigi 
Romano,  one  of  his  best  scholars,  and  several  of  his  other  pupils,  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  paintings  which  still  remain,  and  not  content  with 
engrossing  the  principal  pictorial  commissions  in  Rome,  our  artist  would 
accept  meaner  and  more  mechanical  works,  which  he  turned  over  to 
some  of  his  numerous  scholars  whose  services  he  commanded. 

"  He  would  frequently  (says  one  of  bis  biogri^hers)  paint  such  things  as 
the  peunons  for  the  trumpeters,  the  standards  for  the  castle,  or  the  banners 
used  by  the  religious  brotherhoods.  He  would  also  prepare  canopies,  copesb 
screens,  and  curtains  for  doors,  or  any  other  thing,  however  inferior  as  a  woric 
of  art,  that  came  to  his  hands.*' 

Pierino,  however,  at  length  found  himself  the  undisputed  head  of  the 
artists  of  Rome,  and  the  person  entrusted  with  almost  all  the  public  works 
in  that  very  city  which  he  had  entered  as  a  poor  boy,  and  where  he  had 
for  years  maintained  himself  by  working  by  the  day  for  any  person  who 
chose  to  employ  him.  But  although  he  now  only  supplied  the  designs 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  commissions  entrusted  to  him,  such  vras 
their  number,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  drawing  day  and  night ;  so  that 
the  constant  labour  at  length  wore  out  his  strength,  and,  while  talking 
with  a  friend  one  evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  house,  he 
was  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  upon  the  spot,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph, 
in  the  Rotonda  at  Rome,  where  his  epitaph  recounts  his  wonderful 
excellence  and  versatility  in  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life,  though  successful  and  prosperous  in  a  merely  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  toil,  excitement,  and 
anxiety,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  business  entrusted  to  him,  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  personally  to  regulate  and  superintend.  The 
only  diversion  he  allowed  himself  was,  to  meet  a  few  chosen  firiends  in  a 
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tayeniy  the  place  where — ^like  Frank  Floris*  Adrian  Branwer^  and  our 
own  Morland — ^he  conceived  that  true  felicity  and  freedom  from  care 
were  alone  to  be  found ;  and  the  freedom  of  his  libations  on  these  oc- 
casions told  severely  npon  a  constitution  already  undermined  by  inces- 
sant labours.  We  cannot  better  close  our  notice  of  this  highly-gifted 
and  indefatigable  artist  than  in  the  graphic  words  of  Yasari — 

**  Of  Pierinoy  then*  it  may  be  assertedy  from  all  that  we  have  related^ 
and  from  much  beside  that  might  hare  been  said  regarding  him,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  extensively  endowed  and  versatile  painters  of  our  Umes. 
By  him  also  were  artbts  taught  to  produce  the  most  admirable  works  in 
stucco.  He  executed  landscapes,  animals,  grottesche,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject  that  can  well  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  the  painter,  and  worked 
admirably  well,  whether  in  fresco,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera ;  wherefore  it  may 
ever  be  affirmed,  that  Pierino  was  the  father  of  these  most  noble  arts,  seeing 
that  his  gifts  and  endowments  still  survive  in  the  many  artists  now  pursuing 
his  footsteps  in  all  the  honourable  walks  of  art." 
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MAPOLEOM   THS  FIB8T. 

There  are  few  of  whom  so  many  anecdotes  are  recorded  as  of  Nf4H>- 
leon  I.,  and  they  are  recurred  to  with  untiring  interest  Even  in  those 
connected  with  his  earliest  days,  the  sanie  traits  of  character  are  ob- 
served for  which  he  was  remarkable  throughout  his  extraordinary 
career.  His  very  birth  seemed  ominous  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in 
the  scenes  of  life — his  mother  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  carried  home  in 
haste,  and  laid  upon  a  couch  which  was  covered  with  a  tapestry  which 
represented  some  of  the  remarkable  passages  in  the  Iliad ;  and  thus 
the  young  Napoleon  was  ushered  into  life  in  the  midst  of  its  heroes. 
It  was  the  custom  of  his  family  to  pass  their  summers  in  a  villa  which 
had  once  been  the  residence  of  a  relation  of  his  mother.  It  was  in  a 
romantic  situation  by  the  sea-side,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Sanqui- 
niere.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  had  his  earliest  enjoyments ;  the 
retirement  was  exactly  suited  to  his  meditative  mind ;  it  was  the  more 
interesting  to  him  because  it  had  fallen  somewhat  into  decay.  Its 
shady  avenue,  its  wild  garden,  and  its  wilderness  of  shrubberies  were 
favourite  haunts ;  but  it  was  to  a  secluded  summer-house,  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  so  closely  overgrown  with  clematis  and  the  wild  olive  that 
its  entrance  was  impervious  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by,  that  he  most 
delighted  to  resort 

On  his  return  from  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  to  pass  his  vaca- 
tions, as  soon  as  the  fond  salutations  of  the  family  were  over,  he  was 
sure  to  seek  his  favourite  solitude.  In  this  sequestered  nook  perhaps 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  passed ;  it  may  have  been  here  that 
he  used  to  read  with  delight  the  affecting  story  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia" 
and  the  poems  of  Ossian,  which  were  ever  after  hb  favourite  works ;  in 
that  romantic  spot  he  may  have  first  indulged  in  those  visions  of  the 
destiny  which  he  felt  he  was  appointed  to  fulfil ;  for  from  childhood  he 
believed  that  he  was  yet  to  master  the  world.  This  impression  never 
forsook  him ;  in  after  days  he  often  expressed  it    His  earnestness 

E reduced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  those  about  him.  In  speaking  of 
is  fearlessness,  Madame  Junot  alludes  to  it  '*  He  was,"  she  says, 
**  a  thousand  cubits  above  the  apprehension  of  any  common  danger ; 
his  destiny  was  notJulfiUed,  and  he  knew  it."  He' often  spoke  of  his 
lucky  star,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Dresden  he  exclaimed,  **  / 
cannot  be  beaten"  Tms  behef  in  his  own  safety,  till  his  mission 
should  be  fulfilled,  was  responded  to  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  every  declaration  of  the  kind  which  he  made,  and  inspired 
with  fresh  courage.  *'  Fear  nothing,  my  friends,"  he  would  say  to  his 
Generals  when  they  urged  him  not  to  expose  himself  in  battle — **  fear 
nothing,  my  friendb ;  the  bullet  which  wm  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast" 

In  captivity  this  faith  was  still  retained.  When  O'Meara  ureed  on 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  accelerate  his  death  by  refusing  to  tuce  the 
proper  remedies,  he  replied,  looking  up  to  heaven,  "J&p jui  €ft  ecoii. 
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nosjourntes  sent  cdmpties*'  I'his  impression  made  him  obserrant  of 
every  occurrence  which  io  his  viTid  imagination  appeari^d  othinous. 
One  day,  while  distributing  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  BonoUJr  in  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  plain  by 
the  camp  of  Boulogne,  just  ailer  his  address  to  his  soldiets  had  been 
received  with  toud  acclamations,  a  violeht  storm  suddenly  arose,  and 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  flotilla. 
Napoleon  descended  from  the  little  hill  from  whence  he  had  distributed 
the  crosses,  and  from  which  he  had  addressed  his  soldiers,  and  hastened 
to  the  port  to  give  dilreciions  about  the  measures  necessat'y  to  be  taken. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  arrived  the  sky  cleared,  the  suh  burst 
forth  in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  storni  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment 

In  his  campaigns  he  alwavs  carried  about  him  a  niiniature  of  Jo- 
sephine;  in  the  war  the  glass  which  covered  it  was  broken,  he 
could  not  tell  how.  To  his  fertile  imagination  this  simple  circumstance 
liugured  some  misfortune,  and  he  could  find  ho  rest  till  he  had  de- 
spatched 9L  courier  to  bring  him  new^  of  Josephine.  During  his 
absence  he  continued  In  a  state  of  agitation,  haunted  by  vague  appre- 
hensions, and  had  no  peace  till  the  messenger  returned  with  wot'd  that 
there  was  nothing  amiss,  tt  has  been  said  that  he  believed  thunder  jsre- 
saged  some  disaster,  and  it  so  happened  thiat  it  was  heard  in  awful 

Seals  at  different  times  wheil  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  agaihst  him. 
ust  as  the  French  troops  had  crossed  the  Herman  ^nd  entered  the 
Bussian  territories,  an  event  so  productive  of  evil  to  Napoleon,  a  dread- 
ful thuhder-stortti  came  on.  Again  he  was  overtaken  bv  one  still  more 
terrible,  as  he  commenced  the  retreat  by  which  he  forfeited  the  lands 
beyond  the  Elbe ;  and  on  the  l7th  bf  June,  1815,  as  he  ^vanced  iipoh 
the  British  army  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering 
all  day  broke  into  loud  peals  of  thunder,  which  seeined  as  it  were 
responding  to  the  guns. 

Almost  from  the  very  cradle  Napoleon  appeared  formed  to  (command. 
l*he  wonderful  influence  which  he  possessed  over  those  with  whom  he 
catne  in  contact  was  no  ac<)uii*ed  power — it  was  born  with  him  ;  his  elder 
brother  Joseph  yielded  to  it,  and  it  was  not  rare  vrith  Napoleon  to  act 
the  despot  in  his  dealings  with  him.  At  school,  his  influence  over  his 
^hoolfellows  was  still  more  remarkable.  Studious  and  reserved,  he  made 
close  intimacy  with  but  few.  His  progress  in  mathematics  soon  made 
him  the  pride  of  his  master  and  of  the  school.  His  turn  for  engineer- 
ing and  militaiy  pursuits  was  apparent  very  early.  At  one  time  ne  en- 
gaged his  school-fellows  in  constructing  a  fortress  of  snow,  surrounded 
by  bastions  and  trenches,  and  all  the  regular  defences  of  a  fortification. 
The  fortress  was  so  furiously  attacked  and  so  fiercely  defended,  that  the 
master  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  a  tiruce  was  proclaimed.  In 
these  military  sports  Napoleon  "was  always  the  leader,  iand  his  authority 
and  decision  oh  these  occasions  were  quite  marvellous.  If,  in  his 
absence,  his  schoolfellows  murtaaured  at  the  command  which  he  as- 
serted over  thexil,  he  had  oiily  to  appear  to  ensure  implicit  obedience ; 
indeed  his  skill  was  so  far  beyotid  any  to  which  they  could  pretend,  that 
they  found  submission  to  him  was  the  suri^st  way  of  attaining  whatever 
object  th^  had  iti  view.  At  one  time  they  fDund  they  were  to  be 
deoarred  ^om  an  amUsement  which  had  been  a  source  of  great  enjby- 
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ment — ^thej  were  not  to  be  present  at  the  annoal  fair  of  Brienne. 
When  it  had  been  last  held,  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  boys  and 
the  country  people,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  prohibited  from 
going  beyond  the  gates  of  the  school  on  the  day  when  the  fiur  was  to 
be  next  held.  Napoleon,  however,  determined  otherwise ;  so  he  and 
his  schoolfellows,  under  his  directions,  set  to  work  to  undermine  the 
walls  which  surrounded  the  playground.  The  first  intimation  given  of 
what  they  had  been  about  was  their  appearance  at  the  fair,  so  secretly 
and  successfully  had  the  engineering  been  accomplished. 

No  doubt  these  first  essays  of  military  genius  often  recurred  to  the 
memory  of  Napoleon  in  after  days ;  the  recollection  of  early  days» 
indeed,  was  never  effaced  from  his  mind.  Often  while  signing  his  bul« 
letins  in  Egypt,  the  visions  with  which  Ossian's  poetry  filled  his  ima- 
gination in  days  of  boyhood  must  have  been  thought  of,  as  he  declared 
he  would  yet  fill  the  world  with  admiration  and  inspire  poets.  The 
frequent  recurrence  to  his  early  days  evinced  a  tenderness  for  which 
the  course  of  his  life  could  scarcely  have  prepared  us.  He  would  speak 
of  his  native  home  with  the  deepest  affection ;  the  beauties  of  that 
country  appeared  to  his  fond  recollection  to  surpass  what  could  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  "  The  very  smell  of  its  earth,'* 
he  declared,  *'  would  enable  him  to  distinguish  his  native  land,  were  he 
conducted  blindfold  to  its  shores."  Thoughts  of  his  early  haunts  were 
often  suddenly  awakened.  While  wandering  through  the  grounds  of 
Malmaison — that  abode  so  dear,  so  hallow^  by  affection  and  hi^^pi* 
ness — he  would  stay  his  steps  to  listen  to  the  chiming  of  the  church- 
bells  in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  remain  for  a  while  in  pensive 
meditation,  and  then  exclaim,  '*  Ah  I  that  reminds  me  of  the  first  years 
I  spent  at  firienne."  It  so  chanced  that  when,  at  the  last  struffgle. 
Napoleon  would  have  repulsed  the  allied  troops  on  their  man£^to 
Paris,  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  very  place  where  his  boyish  days 
had  been  passed,  and  where  he  had  first  indulged  in  visions  of  fame 
and  glory.  He  stood  once  more  in  the  chateau  of  the  Count  of  Le 
Brienne,  to  whom  he  had  so  often  when  a  boy  paid  his  homage ;  he 
stood  there  now,  an  emperor,  and  the  leader  of  an  army  which  was  still 
powerful. 

Shortly  after  he  had  left  school,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
daughter  of  Madame  du  Columbier.  The  young  people,  little  more  than 
children,  fell  in  love,  and  used  to  contrive  short  meetings.  **  1  well  re- 
member one,"  said  Napoleon,  which  took  place  on  a  midsummer 
morning,  just  as  day  began  to  dawn ;  all  our  happiness  consisted  in 
eating  cherries  together !"  The  young  people  parted,  and  it  was  on 
his  way  through  Lyons,  in  1806,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy,  that  he 
and  his  first  love  met  asain.  She  had  married  M.  Brissieux,  and  came 
to  solicit  a  favour  for  her  husband.  It  was  granted ;  and  she  was 
appointed  maid  of  honour  to  one  of  the  Emperors  sisters. 

Those  who  were  competent  judges,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Napoleon  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  them.  He  was  but  seventeen  when  he  submitted  a 
history  of  Corsica  to  the  Abb^  Baynal,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  wanted  him  to  pubHsh  it.  ^*  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not,"  said 
he,  "as  it  was  written  m  the  spirit  of  th^  dajr,  i3ien  the  rage  for  re- 
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pablicanism  was  at  its  height."  This  was  not  his  only  literary  attempt ; 
ne  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  College  of  Lyons  for  the  best 
treatise  on  the  following  theme  —  ''What  are  the  sentiments  most 
advisable  to  be  recomiilended  to  render  one  happy  V  It  was  sent  in 
without  a  name.  He  happened  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Tall^e* 
rand,  who  immediately  sent  off  an  express  to  Lyons,  unknown  to  him, 
and  procured  the  essay.  The  next  day,  when  they  were  alone,  he  took 
it  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  Napoleon,  who  snatched  it  from 
him  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  where  it  was  consumed  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  endeavours  of  Talleyrand  to  save  it. 

The  early  knowledge  which  he  had  attained  of  geography  aided  him 
powerfully  in  his  expeditions.  **  How  many  times,"  says  fiourriene, 
''have  I  seen  him  extended  Q)i  the  ground,  examining  the  beautiful 
maps  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  he  would  sometimes  make 
me  lie  down  with  him  in  the  same  position,  to  trace  to  me  his  pro- 
jected march."  In  a  few  hours  he  made  himself  as  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Egypt  as  if  he  had  resided  there  for  years. 

He  manifested  from  childhood  that  great  determination  of  character 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  It  was  proved  in  the  following 
manner  at  school,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  was  prompted 
by  a  generous  feeling.  He  was  not  more  than  seven  years  old  when 
he  was  supposed  guilty  of  a  fault  which  he  had  not  committed ;  he 
bore  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  without  a  murmur, 
and  submitted  for  three  whole  days  to  disgrace  and  privation,  rather 
than  betray  the  companion  who  was  the  real  culprit.  The  generosity 
of  this  conduct  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sensitive  dread  of  disgrace 
which  was  natural  to  him.  For  some  youthful  misdemeanor  it  was 
decreed  that  he  should  take  his  dinner  in  a  kneeling  position  at  the 
door  of  the  refectory ;  the  moment  he  was  placed  upon  his  knees  he 
was  seized  with  violent  tremors  and  deadly  sickness.  Of  all  the  attri- 
butes with  which  this  singular  being  was  endowed,  the  most  remark- 
able was  the  power  which  he  possessed  over  others.  It  may  be  that 
ffreat  intellectual  superiority  carries  with  it  irresistible  control — Napo- 
kon  could  equally  lead  by  command  and  win  by  fascination.  Through 
these  supreme  endowments  he  achieved  more  than  was  perhaps  ever 
accomplished  by  any  other.  His  acts  were  so  prompt  that  they 
appeared  Uke  mysterious  impulses,  and  not,  as  they  were,  the  result  of 
the  nicest  calculations.  The  acuteness  of  his  senses  was  an  inestimable 
gift  in  his  case.  The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  in  speaking  of  his  wonder- 
ful quickness,  says,  "  He  saw  without  looking,  and  he  heard  without 
listening,"  Even  the  impression  made  by  the  personal  appearance  of 
Napoleon  was  so  different  from  that  made  by  any  other,  that  it  added 
to  the  peculiar  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Madame  de  Stael 
describes  the  strange  sensations  which  she  experienced  on  her  first  in- 
troduction to  him  —  it  was  before  his  ascendancy,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  Directory  —  when  as  yet  there 
were  none  of  the  adjuncts  of  pomp  and  circumstance  to  add  to  the 
effect  with  which  his  presence  inspired  all  who  approached  him.  Ad- 
miration and  awe  took  such  possession  of  her  mind,  that  she  was 
utterly  confused ;  she  had  never  experienced  such  feelings  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  mortal  being.    She  had  opportunities  of  meeting 
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\dxa  4uring  ber  ^ipy  iQ  Vmh  mi  ^\ip  soon  perc^^red  tb|t  "  hw  cba- 
Tacter  oouW  not  b^  defined  by  the  wor43  wjijpb  ¥[«  fiopunpolx  use,  ^^ 
vas  neither  good,  ^or  violent,  por  gentle,  nor  cruel  fiftef  t|ie  Qianoer 
pf  i;idivi4uals  of  whom  we  have  aajr  Jcnowkdge,  Sm\\  ^  h<5i|ig  b<|d  no 
fellow  I  he^  therefore,  cqnld  i^^itbpr  ferf  pr  ^^tP  sympathy ;  he  wijs 
more  of  less  t^ap  pan ;  bis  cast  of  character,  his  vmderstiu;iaipg,  his 
language,  were  stamped  witb  th^  impress  of  ap  nakiiown  Qatare.  J 
examined  tbe  %ure  of  Bonaparte  with  att^^tiqp,  !}ut  whenever  he  dis- 
covered that  my  looks  were  fixed  upon  him,  be  bad  the  art  of  taking 
away  all  expression  from  his  eyes,  as  if  tbey  bad  he^n  turned  ipto 
fparb)e.-' 

The  impression  made  on  Madaipe  de  Stfic)  by  bis  appearance,  diners 
very  much  in  one  respect  from  that  which  it  made  on  o^ers ;  for  so  finr 
from  inferring  that  he  was  a  inan  without  symp^ithy,  it  appears  from 
those  who  wefe.  most  intimate  with  bim,  that  the  ve^  power  of  fascina- 
tiop  wbiph  he  possessed  must  bave  proceeded  from  sympathy  with 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  or  of  \«  hom  he  spoke.  "  He  inspired 
all,"  said  General  Rapp,  "  who  were  placed  near  his  person,  with  un- 
bounded attachment  and  affectionate  admiration."  "There  waa," 
observed  the  Puchess  d'Abrantes,  "in  his  empbatic  and  caressing 
tones,  a  fascination  wbich  I  never  met  ip  any  ope  else."  She  speaks 
of  the  soldiers,  who  g^ed  on  hina  ^th  eyes  ip  which  were  distinctly 
legible,  **  Yes,  we  wiU  die  for  the  greatness  of  France,  and  for  her  re- 
nown ;  we  are  ready — wbere  must  we  march  ?"  And  himself  answer- 
ing those  tacit  oaths  by  paternal  affecUop — "  qpestioning  the  soldiers  as 
to  their  birthplace  and  tbeir  parents,  acqpaintipg  himself  witb  their 
situation,  and  supporting  with  a  pension  tne  mother  whose  son  had  left 
bis  farm  and  vineyard  to  defend  his  country,"  If  there  was  not  sypa- 
pathy  in  this,  we  piay  deny  its  very  existence. 

Wonderful  power  is  ascribed  to  his  look  and  vpice ;  they  had  a  charm 
which  was  sure  to  overcome  the  most  peremptory  resolution.  **  Those,* 
observes  the  Duchess,  "  who  were  much  about  the  person  of  Napoleop, 
could  never  forget  the  splendour  wbich  shed  over  his  features  when  he 
smiled ;  his  eyes  then  became  truly  fine ;  \£  the  sentiment  which  pro- 
duced the  smile  had  anything  noble  in  it,  its  effect  was  ipfimtely 
heightened  ;  it  was  then  that  his  countenance  became  someUiing  more 
than  that  of  man.'*  That  Napoleon  thought  himself  endowed  with 
wonderful  power  —  whether  from  the  great  influence  of  sympathy,  or 
some  other  cause  —  might  appear  from  the  anxiety  which  be  telt  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  presence  on  Cipriani  when  dying,  and  lying  in  a  state 
of  stupor.  **  I  think,"  said  he,  "  my  appearance  before  Cipriani  would 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  slumbering  nature,  and  will  rouse  him  to  make  new 
efforts,  which  may  finally  overcome  the  disease,  and  save  the  patient.*' 
He  then  described  the  electric  effect  which  had  been  produced  in 
many  instances,  at  most  critical  moments  and  times,  by  his  appearance 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  the  glory  of  Napoleon's  career  was  sometimes  clouded  by  the  dark 
shadows  cast  hy  ambition — if  his  better  feelings  were  sacrificed  on  oc- 
casions to  the  policy  by  which  he  would  have  advanced  the  interests  of 
France,  or  it  may  be  nis  own — it  is  certain  they  would  burst  out  like 
gleams  of  sunshine.  There  are  abundant  proofs  of  this,  in  well- 
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authenticated  anecdotes  of  kind  and  generous  actions.  His  heart, 
indeed^  was  not  steeled  agunst  the  appeals  of  suffering.  It  is  tdd  that 
he  was  deeply  affected  hy  some  mournful  lines  which  he  chanced 
to  see,  written  hy  ft  young  lady,  one  of  the  detenu  in  France  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  He  gave  instant  orders  that  passports  should  he 
forwarded,  with  an  order  for  her  liberation.  It  is  thus  General  Rapp 
speaks  of  him — "  Never  was  there  a  man  more  inclined  to  indulgence, 
or  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Of  this  I  could 
mentioi;  a  thousand  examples."  A  letter  written  by  the  Prince  of 
Hatzfeld  fell  into  his  hands ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
after  he  had  left  Berlin.  The  letter  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
wrath  of  Napoleon.  It  entered  into  circumstantial  details  of  all 
that  was  passing  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  number,  movements,  and  feelings 
of  the  French  troops.  Napoleon,  highly  incensed,  ordered  that  the 
Prince  should  be  brought  before  a  mflitary  commission,  and  a  report 
made  out  When  the  news  reached  the  Princess  of  Hatzfeld,  she  was 
overcome  by  grief  and  terror ;  but  on  revolving  in  her  mind  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  she  recollected  that  she  might  have  a  friend  in  Marshal 
Duroc,  who  had  been  a  frequent  guest  with  her  and  her  husband  in  his 
journeys  to  and  from  Berlin.  She  left  home,  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
to  wait  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  She  learned  that  the 
Emperor  was  at  Charlottenburg,  but  that  Duroc  was  not  with  him. 
She  found  him  at  last ;  he  was  deeply  moved  by  her  distress.  He 
knew  the  only  chance  of  escape  for  tne  Prince  was  by  acting  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Emperor ;  and  to  effect  this,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  lady  should  see  him  herself,  and  this  he  promised  to  contrive. 
He  hastened  to  find  Napoleon,  but  he  had  gone  to  a  review  of  his 
Guards.  In  the  meantime,  he  saw  two  of  the  Prince's  judges.  They 
expressed  the  worst  opinion  of  his  case,  and  declared  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  escape.  When  the  Emperor  returned  from  the  review, 
he  found  Duroc  waiting,  and  granted  him  the  private  audience  which 
he  requested. 

**  You  are  come,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  in  the  closet — 
*'  you  are  come  to  tell  me  that  the  town  of  Berlin  is  in  revolt — is  it  not 
so  ?  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  ;  but  they  shall  be  cured  of  their 
mania  for  revolting.  To-morrow  they  shall  see  an  example — a  terrible 
example — which  they  will  not  easily  forget." 

Duroc  saw  at  once  that  there  was  but  one  chance  for  the  Prince— the 
opportunity  for  the  Princess  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  Emperor.  He 
at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  admit  her.  When  the  Princess  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  him  in  whose  hands  the  life  of  her  husband 
lay,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  articulate,  and  flung  herself  trembling 
at  his  feet.  He  raised  her,  and  spoke  some  words  of  kindness.  The 
Princess  wept  bitterly,  and  could  scarcely  support  herself.  At  length 
words  came — 

"  Ah,  Sire !  my  husband  is  innocent." 

The  Emperor  did  not  answer  by  a  single  sentence,  but  going  to  his 
desk,  he  took  from  it  the  Prince's  letter.  He  held  it  in  sUence  before 
the  lady.  One  look  was  sufficient.  She  clasped  her  hands  in^an 
agony  of  despair,  and  exclaimed — 

**  Ah,  yes,  yes  1  it  is  indeed  his  writing !" 
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Her  trathfolness,  wlien  all  that  was  dearest  to  her  was  at  stake, 
deeply  affected  the  Emperor,  who  set  great  valne  on  frankness. 

**  It  is  indeed  his  writine,"  repeated  the  Emperor,  as  he  advaneed 
towards  her  with  the  fatal  Tetter.    He  pat  it  into  her  hands,  and  re- 

ding  her  with  great  kindness,  "  I  haye  no  evidence  against  joor 
»and,''  said  he,  "  hut  this  letter.  Were  it  destroyed,  I  should 
have  no  power  to  condemn.  So  now.  Madam,  do  what  yon  like  with 
it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  fire,  which  was  hlasing.  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  the  fat^l  document  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Napoleon  to  confer  favours,  and  their  valae 
was  greatly  enhanced  hy  the  manner  in  which  they  were  bestowed* 
He  had  a  great  esteem  for  Marshal  Brune,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
nicest  honour  and  most  delicate  feelings.  Wishing  to  show  him  a 
mark  of  kindness  which  might  assist  him  in  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  desired  Count  Caffarelli,  his  aid-de-camp,  to  wait  on  the 
Marshal  early  in  the  mornings  and  ask  him  to  join  him  (the  Coant) 
in  a  shooting  excursion ;  the  Marshal  accepted  the  invitation.  They 
proceeded  on  their  way,  and  in  some  time  reached  a  pretty  chatean, 
pleasantly  situated,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  Here  they  found  prepared 
all  manner  of  refreshments ;  and  having  partaken  of  them,  they 
amused  themselves  for  three  hours  sporting  over  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau.  They  returned  to  take  coffee  before  they  went  back  to  town. 
The  Count  proposed  that  they  should  look  at  the  apartments. 

*'  As  you  are  so  pleased  with  the  chatean,"  said  the  Count,  **  I  think 
you  may  as  well  take  up  your  residence  in  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Count,  but  I  cannot  be  your  tenant*' 

"  My  tenant !"  repeated  the  Count.  •*  You  will  be  no  tenant  of 
mine." 

"  Whose  then  should  I  be  V*  inquired  the  (General. 

*'  You  would  be  at  home/'  said  the  Count. 

**  You  are  very  kind,  indeed,  my  dear  Count,**  said  the  Marshal, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  hospitality.  I  could 
not  impose  upon  your  kindness." 

''  I  have  the  honour  of  assuring  yon  that  this  is  your  home — this 
estate  is  your  own  property.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Emperor.  He  desired 
that  I  should  put  you  in  possession  of  it.  Here  is  the  document  which 
makes  it  your  own ;  I  am  to  bring  it  to  him  with  your  signature.  The 
Emperor's  commands  are  not  to  be  disputed." 

The  aid-de-camp-in-waiting  was  often  the  agent  by  whom  these  acts  of 
kindness  were  conferred ;  but  Napoleon  loved  to  bestow  them  in  his 
own  person.  The  unpremeditated  way  in  which  they  were  granted  made 
them  doubly  grateful. 

"  And  so  it  was  you,  my  brave  boy,*'  said  he  to  a  drummer  of  abont 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old — "  so  it  was  you  who  beat  the  charge 
before  Zurich  ?" 

Blushing  deeply,  the  youth  raised  his  fine  dark  eyes,  sparkling  with 
delight,  to  the  First  Consul,  and  answered  in  great  trepidation—- 

**  Owt,  mon  Generate.** 

*'  And  it  was  you,  too,  at  Weser,  whose  heroic  presence  of  mind 
saved  your  Commander  T" 
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The  boy  coloared  more  deeply^  and  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  tremulons 
tone— 

«  Out,  mon  GenercHe:* 

"Well,  it  18  my  duty  to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  your 
country  owes  you.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  see  to  that.  I  offer  you  no 
ring  of  honour  for  your  sendees,  but  a  sabre  of  honour,  and  appoint 
yon  a  subaltern  in  the  Consular  Guard  ;  and  you  shall  be  the  object  of 
my  care,  if  you  continue  to  behaye  well." 

The  young  drummer,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  leaned  on  the  shoul- 
der  of  his  comrade.  He  was  pale  as  death,  and  unable  to  speak.  But 
how  eloquent  was  that  silence,  and  those  expressi?e  looks  which  were 
fixed  upon  Napoleon  I 

It  was  such  acts  as  this  that  endeared  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers, 
and  inspired  them  with  that  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed him  through  dangers  and  privations.  There  was  not  a  regiment 
in  his  army  in  which  examples  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  young 
drummer  have  not  been  n*corded.  How  he  was  loved  by  his  soldiers  is 
well  known.  He  considered  it  the  bounden  duty  of  a  General  to  bring 
forward  talent,  and  to  reward  merit,  and  neither  ever  escaped  his  notice. 
He  made  himself  in  every  way  the  friend  of  his  soldiers.  He  was 
with  them  in  their  bivouacs ;  he  would  stay  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
hours  to  see  restoratives  administered  to  the  wounded  ;  he  had  but  to 
appear  before  his  troops  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  It 
was  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  that  he  told  Duroc, 
Junot,  and  fierthiers  to  put  on  their  cloaks  and  to  follow  him.  It 
was  a  cold  night — the  first  of  December.  He  went  round  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  soldiers  had  gathered 
round  the  bivouac-fires.  Some  were  chatting  and  singing ;  others  were 
expatiating  on  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  Napoleon 
passed  unobserved  by  the  groups.  He  smiled,  and  was  much  affected, 
as  he  listened  to  their  conversation.  Suddenly,  as  he  passed  a  bivouac, 
the  fire  gleamed  full  in  his  face,  and  discovered  him.  **  The  Emperor!" 
exclaimed  the  whole  group,  **  Vive  VEmpereur  r  was  responded  by  the 
next,  and  '*Five  TBrnpereur  P*  was  shouted  along  the  whole  line  of 
bivouacs,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  to  behold  their  darling  leader.  They 
took  the  straw  from  their  beds,  and  lighting  it,  made  torches  to  illu- 
minate for  his  presence  among  them. 

While  they  still  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  of  **  Vive  VEmpereur .'" 
Napoleon  was  greatly  moved. 

**  Enough,  my  lads,  enough  I"  said  he. 

He  often  declared  that  in  such  demonstrations  of  attachment  he 
found  his  greatest  pleasure. 

In  Napoleon's  gifts  there  was  always  something  appropriate  to  the 
person  and  the  occasion.  When  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  in  Italy 
and  Germany  was  impending.  General  Moreau  arrived  in  Paris  at  ten 
o'clock,  on  the  17th  of  October,  to  receive  the  orders  of  Government. 
He  did  not  delay  even  to  change  his  boots,  but  hastened  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  First  Consul.  While  in  conference  with  him  in  the 
saloon,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Luden  Bonaparte,  entered,  bringing 
with  him  a  pair  of  pistols  of  beautiful  and  curious  workmanship.  They 
bad  been  just  finished  by  Bautet,  by  order  of  the  Directory,  as  a  pre- 
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sent  for  the  King  of  Spiun.  Thf^y  were  higblj  vidqabki  for  the  9a- 
perioritj  of  the  workmanship,  and  for  the  quantity  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  with  which  they  were  ornamented- 

"  These  have  lust  coDfie  in  right  time,"  said  the  First  CpnsuL  "  Ge- 
neral Moreau  will  do  me  the  ravour  to,  accept  th^m  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  French  nation.  Citizen  Minister,'^  said  he, 
tvirning  to  his  brother,  "  have  some  of  th^  battles  of  Genend  Moreau 
engraved  on  the  pistols,  but  not  ^ ;  w^  must  leave  some  room  for 
diamonds,  not  because  the  General  attfu^hes  much  value  to  them — I 
know  that  his  republican  virtue  distftins  such  baubles — but  we  mu^t  not 
illtogether  deri^ge  the  design  of  13aute1." 

At  his  last  meeting  with  his  favourite  Macdonald,  Napoleon  was 
much  affected  while  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  his  devotion  to  him. 
He  sent  for  the  sabre  which  had  beeq  given  to  him  in  Eg^t  by  Murad 
Bey,  and  for  which  he  had  a  great  value.  He  placed  it  in  Macdonald's 
band.  '*  j  cannot,"  {laid  he,  *'  reward  you  ^  1  could  wish,  but  let  this 
token  of  remembranpe,  though  inconsiderable,  assure  you  that  I  can 
never  forget  you,  or  all  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  me." 

It  had  been  a  favourite  custopn  with  Napoleon  to  give  New  Tear^s 
gifts  to  those  about  him.  It  was  affecting  to  see  him  in  his  captivity 
keeping  up  the  custom.  He  gave,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  some 
elegant  token  of  his  regard  to  each  of  the  faithful  few  who  were  ga- 
thered round  him.  Nor  were  the  children  forgotten.  The  gifts  be- 
stowed under  such  circumstances  must  ha'^e  been  more  precious  to 
those  who  received  them,  than  any  that  could  have  been  offered  in 
happier  days.  It  was  on  that  day  that  he  gave  O'Meara  the  box  that 
he  prized  so  n^uch. 

Of  the  promptness  with  which  he  rewarded  his  soldiers,  and  the 
kindness  with  which  he  conferred  favours,  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances. Perhaps  it  is  a  still  more  noble  trait  in  his  character,  that 
however  |ie  may  have  resented  injuries,  he  never  forgot  a  benefit.  Acts 
of  kindness  which  he  had  experienced  before  his  elevation  were  remem- 
bered, and  in  the  midst  of  splendour  and  of  homage,  his  thoughts 
could  turn  to  the  distant  and  obscure.  It  is  told  of  hin),  that  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  army,  he  fe^  side  at  the  hotel  at  Lyons, 
which,  consequently,  he  was  unable  to  leave.  His  little  stock  of  money 
was  soon  expended,  and  his  hostess  had  him  removed  to  a  granary, 
where  there  was  no  furniture  but  the  mattress  on  which  he  lay,  and  one 
chair.  She  procured  no  medical  advice  for  him,  and  gave  him  nothing 
to  take  but  a  little  barley-water.  The  servants  of  the  establishment 
felt  for  the  poor  yonng  man,  and  were  shockedi  at  the  cruelty  of  their 
mistress,  who  eveir  day  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  hospitaL  These 
circumstances  reached  the  ears  of  two  Genevese  ladies,  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  Agi^e,  who  occupied  the  first  fioor  of  the  hotel  at  that 
time.  These  ladies  were  advanced  in  life — Mademoiselle  being  near 
fifty.  Touched  by  the  account  which  the  maid  gave  of  the  situation  of  the 
poor  invalid,  she  immediately  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  removed  to 
a  comfortable  room,  that  a  physician  should  be  called  in,  and  that  he 
should  be  supplied  with  whatever  he  required,  the  ]adj  undertaking  to 
defray  the  expense.  The  kind-hearted  maid-servant  undertook  the 
task  of  nursetending,  an^  never  left  hU  bed-side.    He  had  been  de- 
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lirioq«  wbm)  reipoTed  from  the  granftry ;  he  waa  m^conscioos  of  the 
phi^ge.  Be  yts^  greatly  astonished  ^vhen  he  came  to  himself,  to  find 
pyexy  comfort  which  he  could  possibly  reouire.  On  questioning  the 
xpaiot  be  found  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mademoiselle  4gi6e  for  alL 
Be  had  an  intense  desire  to  see  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  much*  3he 
poippiied  with  his  wis^,  and  from  thenceforth  passed  several  hours  with 
biip  every  day.  B?  eagerly  availed  himself  of  her  offer  to  re^d  for  him. 
She  supplied  pooks,  andt  i^t  ^i8  particular  desire,  read  the  *'  liife  of 
Turenne,''  and  a  hook  on  geometry.  She  was  greatly  struck  hy  his 
intelligence,  and  the  originality  of  his  observations,  ft  was  not  Ippg 
before  he  fpH  great  confidence  in  this  friend,  and  be  would  talk  to  her 
about  his  views  and  plans. 

**  I  verily  believe,"  said  she,  smiling,  as  she  bad  listened  to  ^rhat 
be  bad  been  saying,  "  I  verily  bejieve  we  sbftU  one  day  see  you  a 
colonel." 

"4  colox^el  I"  replied  be>  indignantly  ;  **l  shall  be  a  general;  and, 
perhaps " 

Whatever  bis  ambition  might  have  suQ^ested,  it  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  elevation  which  was  coming.  Mademoiselle  Agiee  became 
every  day  more  interested  in  her  patient,  whose  history,  so  far  as  it 
had  then  gone,  she  had  heard  from  himself.  He  recovered  his  strength 
imfficiently  to  join  his  regiment  When  the  time  of  parting  came,  he 
was  greatly  affected. 

"  I  never  can  forget  all  ypu  have  done  for  me,"  said  he.  *^  You  will 
bear  of  me." 

It  was  not  lon^  after  the  ladies  bad  returned  to  Geneva  that  Napo- 
leon became  distmguisbed,  and  Mademoiselle  Agi^e  saw  his  name  con- 
tinually lauded  in  the  Gazette,  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  she 
exulted  in  the  success  of  her  young  friend.  Years  passed  without  their 
meeting.  When  Napoleon  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  some  time  before 
the  battle  of  Afarengo,  he  passed  through  Nyon,  a  little  town  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  twelve  miles  from  Geneva ;  be  had  hut  a  few  hours 
to  rest  there,  but  be  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  Geneva  to  inquire 
for  a  lady  named  Agiee,  who,  he  said,  was  "  very  old  and  ugfy/*  and 
to  bring  her  to  him.  Tl)e  aide-de-camp  succeeded  in  finding  her.  Her 
sight  was  very  much  impaired,  and  she  seldom  \yent  out,  but  on  bearing 
who  had  sent  for  her,  she  joyfully  went  to  meet  her  hero.  Be  had 
become  impatient  for  the  meeting,  find  had  galloped  on.  The  moment 
the  carriage  appeared  in  sight,  he  hastened  bis  speed.  They  were 
both  greatly  affepted* 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  turning  to  his  staff,  when  the  first 

reetings  were  over,  '*  gentlemen,  you  see  my  benefactress ;  it  is  to  ber 
am  indebted  for  life.  J  was  destitute  of  everything  when  she  suc- 
coured me  ^  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  obliged  to  her ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

During  the  two  hours  which  they  spent  together  at  the  Hotel  of  the 
Croix  Blanche,  he  spoke  to  her  of  bis  plans,  and,  when  taking  leave  of 
ber,  said,  as  at  their  last  parting,  **  Ton  shall  hear  of  me."  She  heard 
no  more  of  him  till  fifteen  days  before  the  coronation,  when  General 
Hullin  waited  upon  her.  He  told  her  he  was  come  for  her,  for  that 
Napoleon  was  determined  that  she  should  witness  his  glory.    Be  de- 
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sired  that  she  should  take  nothing  with  her  but  what  was  indispeusable 
for  the  journey.  NotwithstandiDg  her  age  and  infirmities,  she  was 
ready  the  following  day,  and  set  off  in  great  joy.  On  their  anival  in 
Paris,  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  Race  du  Carousal,  opposite  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  at  a  house  which  had  been  provided  for  her, 
with  furniture,  servants,  and  a  carriage ;  and  an  ample  wardrobe  had 
been  prepared,  in  which  her  favourite  colours,  known  to  Napoleon,  had 
been  recollected.  Napoleon  hastened  to  welcome  Mademoiselle  Agi^ 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  see  her.  After  his  fall,  she 
lost  the  house  and  all  that  had  been  provided  for  her  domestic  comfort. 
Jt  is  added  that  Napoleon  managed  that  her  pension  should  be  con« 
tinued  during  his  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  felt  the  final  separation  from 
bis  own  family.  He  was  fondly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  she  never 
could  mention  him  without  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  To  me,"  she  would 
say,  «*  he  was  ever,  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  imperial  sway,  a 
most  dutiful  and  i^ectionate  son."  It  has  been  said  that,  **  politically 
speaking,  his  strong  family  feeling  was  a  fault ;  an  unmeasured  ambi- 
tion to  enrich  and  advance  his  family  betrayed  him  into  those  false 
calculations  concerning  Spain  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin." 
But  it  never  can  be  forgotten  that  he  himself  severed  his  dearest  tie, 
and  wrung  a  heart  passionately  devoted  to  him.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings  in  breaking  the  holy  vows  to  which 
be  had  pledged  himself  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  of  men ;  the  tender 
endearments  and  disinterested  devotion  of  Josephine  coidd  not  have 
been  relinouished  without  a  struggle.  Had  he  been  satisfied  to  let 
matters  take  their  course  in  the  channel  appointed  by  himself,  how 
much  suffering  might  have  been  spared!  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
have  wished  to  secure  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  having  no 
son  of  his  own  should  have  suggested  the  decision,  that  if  one  was  not 
born  to  him  the  crown  should  (descend  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his 
male  issue,  and  on  failure  of  that,  to  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  male  issue* 
But  the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  have  a  direct  heir,  and  the  persuasions 
of  some  of  his  brothers,  prompted  the  project  for  a  new  alliance.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  schemes  which  led  to  the  cruel  determina- 
tion are  all  scattered  to  the  winds.  Parted  for  ever  from  the  son  so 
longed  for,  and  so  dear  —  the  tie  which  he  had  relied  on  for  uniting 
France  and  Austria  snapped  asunder  by  the  death  of  that  young  prince 
whose  destiny,  he  never  ceased  to  believe,  was  yet  to  wear  the  crown  of 
France  —  never  yet  did  fiction  contrive  more  remarkable  retribution ; 
and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  completion,  the  very  line  of  succession 
on  which  Napoleon  had  determined,  and  which  was  so  approved  by 
Josephine,  has  been  established  ;  the  very  prophecy  pronounced  by  the 
mother  of  Napoleon  while  on  her  death-bed  kterally  fulfilled^  though 
not  in  the  way  which  she  thought  it  would  be.  Turning  to  Maria 
Belgrade,  her  waiting-maid,  she  said—* 

*'  Wken  my  grandion  is  Emperor  of  France,  he  will  make  thee  a 
great  woman." 

Her  grandson — the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense,  the  grand- 
son  of  Josephine — is  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  There  arc  in 
Paris  some  who  may  remember  to  have  seen  Hortense  ¥rhen  she  first 
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appeared  at  court.  Thej  may  faaye  been  reminded  of  ber  by  tbe 
Empress  Eugenie  —  the  symmetrical  form,  the  beautiful  eyes,  and 
engagiue  countenance,  may  have  called  to  mind  one  who  was  surpass- 
ing lovely. 

Those  who  voluntarily  shared  Napoleon's  captivity  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  his  firmness  under  his  trying  situation — a  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness, a  willingness  to  be  amused,  never  forsook  him.  His  opinions  and 
observations  were  listened  to  with  the  interest  which  oracular  words 
might  have  commanded.  In  many  of  these  recorded  reflections  there 
is  a  forethought  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  genius  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age  which  it 
would  enlighten. 

It  is  interesting  just  now  to  refer  to  Napoleon's  opinion  of  the 
Bussian  and  the  English  troops.  It  has  been  said  that  he  considered 
the  Russian  soldiers  like  living  walls,  that  might,  indeed,  be  over- 
thrown, but  never  would  retire.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  the  English 
soldiers.  '*  I  think,**  said  he,  "  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  them,  I  would 
make  them  do  anything ;  instead  of  the  lash,  I  would  lead  them  by 
the  stimulus  of  honour.  I  would  instil  a  degree  of  emulation  into 
their  minds ;  I  would  promote  every  deserving  soldier,  as  I  did  in 
France.  After  an  action,  I  assembled  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
asked  who  had  acauitted  themselves  the  best,  and  promoted  such  of 
them  as  were  capable  of  reading  and  writing ;  those  who  were  not,  I 
ordered  to  study  five  hours  a  day  until  they  had  learned  a  sufficiency, 
and  then  promoted  them.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the 
English  army,  if  every  soldier  hoped  to  be  made  a  general?" 

But  it  was  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  soldiers  that  his  spirit  kindled. 
The  recollection  of  their  attachment  seemed  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  the  midst  of  gloom.  "  Never  yet,"  he  would  say,  "  has  there  been 
such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers  as  has  been  manifested  for  me.  In 
all  my  misfortunes,  never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  expiring,  been 
wanting  to  me ;  never  has  man  been  served  more  faithfully  by  his 
troops ;  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they 
exclaimed  •  Vive  FEmpereur  I'  "  Whenever  he  was  wounded,  he  told 
how  he  had  to  have  it  kept  secret  from  his  troops,  if  possible,  that  they 
might  not  be  disheartened.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  recount  anec- 
dotes of  that  devotion,  which  have  been  recorded  by  O'Meara, 
Las  Casas,  and  others.  **  At  the  siege  of  Acre,"  said  he  to  O'Meara, 
**  a  shell  fell  at  my  feet ;  the  soldiers  who  were  close  by  seized  and 
closely  embraced  me,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  one  side,  and  made 
a  rampart  of  their  bodies  for  me  against  the  effects  of  the  shell,  which 
exploded,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  sand ;  we  sunk  into  the  hole  formed 
by  its  bursting;  one  of  them  was  wounded.  I  made  them  both 
officers,"  added  he,  evidently  gratified  by  the  recollection  of  having 
rewarded  them.  "  Many  times  in  my  life," continued  he,  "have  I  been 
saved  by  soldiers  and  officers  throwing  themselves  before  me  when 
I  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  Areola,  when  I  was  advancing. 
Colonel  Meuron,  my  aide-de-camp,  threw  himself  forward,  and  re- 
ceived the  wound  which  was  destined  for  me.  He  fell  at  my  feet ;  he 
gave  his  life  to  preserve  mine."  He  never  forgot  his  faithful  soldiers, 
and  it  may  be  certain  that  they  never  forgot  him.    In  his  farewell^ 
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vfh[c\i  he  spoke  to  his  Guards,  when  he  was  ll^ving  them  for  erer,  his^ 
last  words  were — 

"  Do  liot  forget  me  !'• 

There  was  one  occasion,  at  St.  Helena,  on  which  Napoleon  matii- 
fested  the  greatest  delight — il  was  on  the  arrival  of  die  heautiful 
marhle  bust  of  his  son.  0*Me^ra  describes  the  ecstacv  with  which  he 
gazed  on  it: — "That  face,"  said  he,  "would  melt  the  heart  of  the 
most  ferocious  wild  beast.*'  As  he  stood  in  deep  meditation,  contem- 
plating the  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  may  not  his  recollection  have 
wandered  to  the  days  when  painters  and  sculptors  petitioned  to  take 
his  likeness ;  may  ne  not  have  given  a  passing  thought  to  the  noble 
statue,  with  all  the  emblems  of  his  greatness,  executed  by  Bartolini — 
the  s^ear-handle  firmly  grasped  in  the  iiand,  the  laurel  crown,  and 
the  eagle  resting  on  the  bolts  of  Jove,  which  lay  upon  A  globe.  For 
the  accurate  representation  of  the  eagle,  a  living  one,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  Appehines,  was  chained  to  a  perch  while  the  sculptor 
pursued  his  task.  And  he  may  have  called  to  tnind  that  beautiful 
portrait  takeh  of  him  by  David  in  his  coronation-robes,  gemmed  with 
the  golden  bees,  the  regal  emblem  which  he  had  adopted  (as  far  more 
ancient  than  the  fleur-de-lys)  from  the  models  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric,  at  Tomay,  when  it  was  opened  in  1653 ;  they  were  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  their  wihgs  inlaid  with  a  red  stone  like  a  cornelian.  It 
IS  conjectured  that  they  brnamented  the  trappings  of  his  war-horse. 

Thoughts  of  departed  greatness  are  indeed  sad,  but  there  are  others 
infinitely  more  painful.  The  recollection  of  injuries  infiicted,.  which 
never  can  be  repaired,  fot  which  forgiveness  never  can  be  asked,  must 
weigh  more  heavily  on  the  mind  than  personal  misfortune.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  Napoleoh  spoke  of  the  Due  d'Enghem  proved  how 
much  the  untimely  fate  of  that  noble  prince  occupied  his  thoughts. 
His  sudden  arrest,  his  hurried  trial,  and  hasty  execution,  were  a  cruel 
mockery  of  justice.  His  request  that  he  might  have  a  private  interview 
with  the  First  Consul,  was  refused  by  the  military  tribudal  by  which  he 
had  been  tried ;  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  was  not  delivered  till 
two  days  after  his  execution,  tt  is  even  said  that  a  mandate  to  forbid  his 
execution,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  First  Consul,  was  suppressed.  But 
be  this  as  it  ihay,  it  is  certain  that  Napoleon  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst 
of  affony  when  it  was  Ascertained,  shortly  aJfter  the  death  of  the  Due, 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  for  which  his  life  had  been  forfeited* 
"  Unhappy  Talleyrand,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  have  you  made  me  do  T" 
It  is  told  by  the  Margravine  of  Aiispack,  that  "Napoleon  had  meant  to 
pardon  the  Due  d*£nghien,  and  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  grief 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  not  saved  —  il  was  despair  and  agony, 
Josephine  had  to  remove  every  weapon  out  of  his  way,  for  fear  of  his 
destroying  himself."  From  the  way  in  which  he  so  frequently  spoke 
of  the  fatal  transaction,  it  is  evident  that  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  it  caused  hiih  much  disquietude  —  the  very  incoherence  with  which 
he  spoke  6n  the  subject  betrayed  it.  At  one  tiMe,  while  lainentiiig 
the  melancholy  catastrophe,  he  would  ascribe  it  to  a  'deplorable  excesi 
of  zeal  in  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded*  Again,  he  Would 
speak  of  it  as  tne  result  of  "  an  unfortunate  prepossession  tAjtn  up  at 
an  unguarded  moment^  when  he  was  worked  up  to  itiadhesa  by  the 
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reports  he  received  of  conspiracies  and  plots  in  every  direction  round 
him/'  At  other  times  he  would  urge  the  suspicions  which  he  had  en- 
tertained, as  not  having  been  destitute  of  foundation,  and  say  that  the 
trial  had  been  ft  fair  one,  and  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  an 
example.  Sometimes  he  would  praise  the  Due,  and  say,  that  he  was 
the  best  of  his  family,  and  that  he  had  comported  himself  "  bravely 
and  with  much  dignity  at  the  court-martial."  '*  Most  certainly,"  said 
he,  **  if  I  had  beeh  infbtmed  in  time  of  certaitl  features  in  the  opinions 
and  character  of  the  Prince  —  especially  if  I  had  seen  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  me,  but  which  was  hever  delivered,  God  knows  for  what 
reason,  till  after  he  was  no  more — most  certainly  I  would  have  pardoned 
him." 

In  his  solitary  hours  at  St.  Helena,  what  recollections  must  have 
crowded  to  the  mind  of  Naboleoti.  Notwithstanding  the  fortitude  which 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  witn  cheerfulness  in  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
the  silent,  lonely  night  must  have  brought  him  back  to  the  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  the  principal  actor.  What  moments  of  excitement 
exchanged  for  the  lagging  monotony  of  his  days  on  that  bleak  rock  ! 
no  hope  to  cheer  the  gloom  but  the  solitary  distant  one,  that  his  son 
might  be  recalled  to  rule  in  France  when  he  was  dead  and  gone,  when 
his  only  possession  in  this  wide  world  would  be  the  narrow  grave 
under  the  shade  of  the  weeping  willow.  Regret  and  remorse  —  those 
dread  spirits  that  haunt  the  pillow  of  the  unnappy  and  the  erring — 
may  have  paid  their  nightly  visits,  assuming,  perhaps,  the  form  of  her 
who  had  t)een  the  object  of  his  affection,  in  all  the  loveliness  which 
bad  won  his  young  heart,  or  in  the  anguish  which  had  broken  her*s  ; 
or  the  repose  for  which  he  sought  may  have  been  distracted  by  the 
vision  of  the  noble-minded  Prince  whose  life  he  might  have  saved  by 
a  word. 
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A  TALE  OF  THB  WAR  OF  TBS  8UC0S881ON. 

B$  the  Auikor  qf  **  Whiirfrkart,''   "  Mmdeverer's  Divorce,'*   Sfe. 

CHAPTER  Tin* 

ARMIDA  AT  QUIM  ABBEY. 

We  do  not  take  upon  us  to  assert  that,  Phoenix  (VNeil  or  no  Phceniz 
in  the  case.  Miss  Molly  Maguire  would  have  been  much  disposed  to 
accept  the  offer  our  honest  Major  had  so  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
himself  up  to  the  mark  to  make  to  her. 

A  woman  of  her  constitutional  heartlessness  and  vanity  would  hare  dis- 
cerned few  temptations  to  such  an  alliance.  Mahony  was  a  gentleman 
by  nature  and  birth,  but  he  was  poor  as  a  rat — and  had  not  what  Molly 
thought  the  sense  to  act  as  one,  in  deserting  a  filling  cause.  Whereas, 
hearing  that  Luttrell  was  alive,  and  possibly  yet  l&ely  to  coast  over 
the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved,  revived  certain  ambitions  projects 
in  her  mind,  which  that  artful  intriguer  had  originally  cajoled  her  into 
crediting,  to  secure  his  ascendancy,  with  very  httle  intention,  we  ima- 
gine, ever  to  realise.  Then,  in  a  point  of  view  still  more  resistless  with 
such  a  woman,  the  personal  fascinations  of  Phoenix  O'Neil  came  into 
full  play  before  her  dazzled  eyes. 

Not  only  was  he  the  handsomest  "  B'y,**  as  she  called  him,  in  the 
world,  but,  to  the  poor  woman's  utter  overthrow.  Phoenix  0*NeiI 
must  also  turn  out  the  bravest,  wittiest,  gallantest,  most  loving,  laugh- 
ing lad,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  !  To  other  than  Molly's  entranced 
fancy  he  exhibited,  in  the  management  and  discipline  of  his  dan,  most 
of  the  qualities  of  a  fine  soldier,  and  of  a  born  master  of  men.  But,  in 
addition,  and  what  was  almost  equally  attractive  to  an  Irishwoman's  en- 
thusiasm, he  was  a  "  pote,"  as  she  styled  him.  That  is  to  say,  he  sung 
wild,  beautiful  songs  of  his  own  composition,  and  accompanied  them  on 
Dermod*s  rude  harp,  to  music  that  fdtemately  stirred  her  into  sobbing 
or  jig-dancing,  at  the  shortest  intervals.  Then,  when  he  had  got  over 
the  first  gloom  of  the  tragic  circumstances  accompanying  his  arrival. 
Phoenix  exhibited  such  vivacity  and  activity,  such  a  bright  playfolness 
of  temperament  amid  all  his  warlike  occupations  and  plans,  that  Molly 
was  never  wearied  of  admiring  this  cub-leopard  of  the  (^Neils  develop- 
ing its  beauty  and  power  in  every  leap  and  stretch  of  its  gloasy-furred 
frame. 

In  nersonal  advantages  the  princely  young  chieftain  of  the  O'Neib 
was  thus  supreme  in  Miss  Maguire's  eyes,  and  the  contrast  woiked 
constantly  in  Mahony's  disfavour.  Her  idolatry  of  rank  and  station 
could  be  indefinitely  indulged  contemplating  Phoenix  in  that  light,  or 
under  the  more  tangible  distinction  she  persisted  in  affixing  to  him 
of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone.    There  was,  in  truth,  something  of  the 
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tnarvellous  and  the  heroic  in  this  mere  boy's  absolute  and  strenuous 
control  over  the  rude  multitude,  who  obeyed  him  as  leader  and  lord ; 
something  legitimately  appealing  and  touching  to  a  woman's  heart,  iu 
the  youth's  desolate  orphan  condition,  in  conjunction  with  so  much 
courage  and  self-reliance. 

It  must  be  owned,  the  wild  wench  had  rather  a  difficult  game  to  play, 
considering  her  naturally  headstrong  way  of  doing  things,  and  that  her 
objects  were  so  complex,  that  half  her  time  she  scarcely  knew  herself 
what  she  would  be  at.  And  so,  always  following  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  Molly  tangled  and  involved  her  schemes  by  a  variety  of  contrary 
movements,  like  a  kitten  ravelling  a  worsted-ball,  only  not  quite  so  inno- 
cently,  until  the  result  was  an  inextricable  combination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  persuade  Mahony  that 
his  generous  attachment  was  at  last  reciprocated  as  it  merited ;  that  her 
views  were  all  directed  to  the  retrieval  of  his  affection  and  confidence. 
But  this  compelled  her  to  play  a  part  extremely  irksome  to  herself,  and 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  her  to  engage  in  that  other  much  more 
ftscinating  task  of  allurement  her  insensate  caprice  suggested.  The  warm 
friendship  and  association  the  two  men  formed  with  each  other  at  first, 
indeed,  rather  facilitated  this  double  operation,  but  at  length  it  became 
a  veiT  great  embarrassment  in  Molly's  proceedings.  Always  present- 
ing themselves  together,  she  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  wear  her  showiest 
decorations,  and  exhibit  what  she  consiaered  her  most  alluring  accom- 
plishments, before  the  youthful  chief  as  well  as  the  middle-aged  Major. 
but  the  glances  she  would  much  rather  have  bestowed  on  the  boy's 
glorious  visage,  she  was  obliged  to  devote  to  Major  Mahony  and  his 
snub-nose.  All  those  coquetish  displays  went  to  the  credit  of  her  wish 
to  resume  her  empery  over  the  latter,  and,  coupled  with  Phcenix's  over 
provoking  youthful  coldness  or  innocence,  left  her  in  despair  how  to 
bring  him  to  an  understanding  of  her  true  drift. 

Molly  scarcely  misdoubted  of  any  other  obstacles  but  this  boyish 
want  of  perception  on  the  part  of  Phoenix.  Her  own  vanity  and  nume- 
rous conquests,  the  unshaken  devotion  of  Mahony,  the  creaulous  flatte- 
ries of  her  maid,  the  effect  she  produced  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
little  garrison,  where,  prima  facie,  women  were  certain  to  be  held  in 
great  homage,  and  pretty  ones  all  but  worshipped,  conspired^o  assure 
Molly  on  the  point.  How  to  bring  about  this  enlightenment  speedily 
became  the  main  object  of  her  policy. 

She  thought,  at  first,  that  Father  Clery  might  be  made  of  use  in  the 
design  upon  his  youthful  pupil.  Molly  had  no  great  respect  for  the 
pedantic  assumption  which  that  worthy  ecclesiastic  himself  considered 
to  establish  his  claims  to  great  depth  of  erudition.  And  she  speedily 
discovered,  or  thought  she  discovered,  that,  in  spite  of  certain  strenu- 
ously engrafted  habits  of  clerical  restraint,  he  was  not  only  reasonably 
disposed  to  take  the  world  as  he  found  it,  but  to  help  himself  to  a  sly 
share  in  anything  that  was  going.  We  do  not  exactl^r  know  why,  but 
she  nicknamed  him,  in  her  confidential  communications  with  Nora, 
Father  Leary,  She  perceived  that  he  liked  good  cheer,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  claret  and  eau  de  vi^i  a  store  of  which  drinkables 
formed  part  of  her  plunder  from  Limerick.  They  were  the  only  enioy- 
ments  of  life,  he  would  say,  which  his  sacred  profession  permitted  him 
vol..  III.  3  c 
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to  retain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Molly  thought  this  goardiia  of  her 
idol  woold  not  prove  altogether  incormptihle,  if  he  oould  he  shown 
clearlj  on  what  tack  he  was  expected  to  work.  Accordingly  she  made 
him  her  friend,  as  she  imagined,  hy  pampering  his  very  excellent  appe* 
tite  to  the  best  of  her  means,  and  by  a  libenJ  demand  for  Masses  for 
the  sonls  of  yarious  of  her  relations  and  friends,  whidi  she  considered,  or 
affected  to  consider,  in  need  of  such  assistance  out  of  purgatory.  Mean^ 
while.  Father  "  Lewy,"  in  reality  a  very  canning  old  lad,  and  not  so  in- 
experienced in  the  wiles  of  women  as  Molly  perhaps  concluded — moreover, 
attached  with  the  only  kind  of  tenderness  he  was  endowed  withal  to  his 
pupil — ^let  her  work  on,  and  quietly  counteracted,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
what  he  thought  he  discerned  to  be  her  objects,  without  compromising 
the  various  advantages  he  enjoyed  on  the  contrarr  supposition. 

Observing  the  friendship  between  Mahony  and  Phoenix,  and  havkig 
some  vague  notion  of  an  honourable  restraint  imposed  thereby  on  the 
latter,  Molly  endeavoured  to  make  the  priest  a  means  of  disabusiDg 
the  youth  on  the  subject  of  her  relations  with  his  senior.  Father 
Clery's  own  opinions  were,  in  fkct,  rather  staggered  when,  under  the 
sacred  form  or  confession.  Miss  Maguire  pleaded  not  guilty,  in  very 
earnest  and  emphatic  terms,  to  the  notion  that  she  was  residing  with 
Mahony  under  any  other  circumstances  than  a  great  need  of  protection 
on  her  part,  and  a  friendly  extension  of  it  on  his.  She  dwcSt  on  her 
unjust  treatment  by  the  Limerick  mob,  and  of  the  necessity  she  found 
herself  under  of  having  recourse  to  the  Major's  assistance.  She  even 
obtested  certain  saints,  to  whom  she  professed  a  particular  devotion^ 
that  in  any  other  light  than  almost  a  fatherly  one,  the  Major  would  be 
an  object  of  anything  but  a  flattering  emotion  on  her  part.  And  she 
begged  Father  Clery  to  inform  all  whom  a  contrary  supposition  might 
scandalize — particularly  the  dear,  innocent  younp  ffentleman^  hMpHpH-^ 
how  blamelessly  she  remained,  and  intended  to  remain,  under  the 
shelter  of  that  blessed  roof.  The  priest  set  her  mind  at  ease  on  the 
point,  by  graciously  assuring  her  his  pupil  was  too  young  and  nn- 
acquainted  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world  to  form  any  notions  on 
the  matter.  And  as  to  the  "  blessed  roof,"  until  it  was  restored  to  its 
proper  owner,  "  the  Catholic  Church,"  it  did  not  matter  how  much  it  was 
desecrated !   Indeed,  the  more  the  merrier,  the  good  father  seemed  to  say. 

Still,  Molly  imagined  she  had  her  uses  for  rather  Clery — one  bein^ 
that  his  frequent  presence  secured  her  some'  chances  of  Phownx's 
society,  without  that  of  his  massive  shadow,  the  Major.  If  nothin£ 
else,  it  was  something  to  have  at  hand  a  person  with  whom  she  coold 
talk  concerning  the  object  of  her  secret  idolatry.  Phoenix  was  a 
favourite  topic  also  with  the  priest,  and  his  tales  on  the  aubject  did  not 
wear^  her,  though  we  cannot  quite  say  the  same  for  his  dissertations 
on  his  own  merits  and  foreign  experiences.  Molly  gathered  hints,  too, 
and  observations  on  the  youth's  character,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  which 
the  artful  minx  thought  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  It  was  thos 
that  she  acquired  the  notion  that  a  *'  pote  "  of  Phoenix's  cast  was  not 
exactly  a  ballad-monger.  Father  Clery  was  useful  in  one  respeet, 
certainly.  He  was  a  good  hand  at  taking  a  glass,  and  as  Mahony  wis 
also  not  averse  to  the  recreation — ^very  far  from  it — especially  whwi  he 
met  with  a  good  boon  companion,  sometimes  the  dders'  boose  madi 
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ft  dWeraoiiy  under  ooTer  of  which  Molly  oould  venture  on  tome  si/ 
q)proRches  towards  her  own  object.  She  would  engage  Phcenix  in  an 
innocent  game  of  dominoes,  or  propose  that  he  should  teach  her  some 
of  his  songs  (she  had  a  sweet,  luscious  trill  of  her  own),  or  show  him 
how  to  tie  a  scarf  she  knit  for  him  in  the  most  modest  French  manner, 
which  proved  to  be  a  true  lover* s  knot  over  the  heart,  and  necessitated 
a  deal  of  playful  Illusions  and  gestures.  Meanwhile  Mahony  looked 
on  with  eyes  brimful  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  sometimes^  we  are 
free  to  oonfessi  of  the  departed  Duke-Deputy's  wines  or  stronger 
liquors,  rejoicing  in  all  he  saw,  and  confident  that  he  could  see  nothing 
amiss.  For  his  parti  Father  Clery  was  determined  not  to  see  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  not  displeased  with  arrange- 
ments that  introduced  him  to  much  more  comfort  than  he  was  other- 
wise likely  to  share.  He  was  too  knowing,  in  fact,  to  attempt  to  put 
his  pupil  on  his  guard  against  the  artifices  he  might  possibly  have 
observed  spinning  around  him.  He  would  not  put  wrong  thoughts  in 
the  lad's  head  I  On  the  contrary,  he  often  assured  Phcenix  that  he 
felt  convinced  he  was  fast  making  a  convert  of  Miss  Maguire  from  the 
error  of  her  ways.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  motive  he  assigned  for  his 
own  constant  frequentation  of  her  society,  and  his  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted as  little  as  possible  in  his  clerical  offices  with  her.  Mahony 
himself  he  kindly  informed,  that  he  did  not  rank  her  preference  for 
him  as  a  deadly  sin,  provided  she  could  be  induced  to  confine  her 
caprices  to  an  individual  who  had  merited  so  much  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness on  her  part.  The  Major  always  angrily  disclaimed  the  inference, 
but  its  being  so  urged  increased  his  remorseful  conviction  how  de- 
pendent Mdly's  rehabitation  must  remain  on  his  resolutions  in  her 
fiivourl 

Fa^er  Clery  himself  was  by  no  means  harsh  either  in  his  exhorta- 
tions  or  imposition  of  penances  on  his  fair  charge.  Indeed,  Molly  would 
not  have  put  up  kindly  with  anything  of  the  sort.  She  began,  even  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  to  find  more  cause  of  complaint  in  the  burly 
priest's  attentions  and  complaisance.  He  became  an  almost  constant 
guest  at  her  table,  which  was  much  better  served  than  the  common 
mess  of  the  officers  of  the  detachment.  Mahony  lent  every  facility  in 
this  respect,  insomuch  that  there  were  occasions  when  Moby's  dinner 
was  escorted  to  the  post  with  all  the  honours  of  a  convoy,  through  the 
httnger*bitten  districts  around  the  Abbey.  And  Molly  showed  herself 
not  to  be  a  sutler  —  or  commissary-general's  daughter,  as  we  should 
now  style  her — ^for  nothing.  It  was  her  own  money  and  skill  that 
procured  her  table  its  luxuries  much  more  efficaciously  than  Mahony's 
sternest  requisitions.  But  however  obtained,  the  fact  was  undeniable, 
that  her's  was  the  only  board  at  Quin  Abbey  at  which  it  was  worth 
ntting  down — a  fact  duly  appreciated  by  the  confessor.  But,  perhaps, 
this  c<mstant  association  proved  in  the  end  not  altogether  so  pleasing 
to  MoUy. 

^"Dratthe  old  fellow  1  here  be  is  again  1"  was  no  unfrequent  ex- 
clamation on  her  lips,  when  his  reverence's  sturdy  tramp  was  audible  en 
tvute  for  her  chapel  chamber,  about  the  times  mostly  when  savoury 
indications  of  roasting  goose,  or  broiling  ham,  or  spluttering  eggs, 
warned  Father  Clery  that  it  was  time  to  be  paying  special  attention  to 
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his  little  cure.  At  last  the  nuisance  possibly  reached  its  height,  for 
Father  Clery  must  have  received  some  kind  of  intimation  which  he 
took  in  the  light  of  a  snub,  as  he  suddenly  expressed  a  wish  to  join 
the  officers'  mess,  and  seemed  very  meek  and  retired  whenever  hence- 
forth Molly  honoured  him  vnth  an  invite,  in  company  with  his  trioids, 
to  her  apartment 

It  must  be  allowed,  nevertheless,  considering  what  an  indiscreet 
wretch  it  was,  that  Molly  proceeded  for  a  while  on  her  secret  devices 
with  much  adroitness  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Bnt  this  ill- 
luck  beset  her,  that  the  more  she  set  her  snares  for  one  victim,  the 
more  was  she  compelled  to  entangle  another  she  did  not  want ;  as 
some  industrious  spider,  intending  only  the  gilded  fly,  of  easy  digestion, 
catching  a  wasp,  finds  herself  compelled  thoroughly  to  envelop  and 
devour  it  before  she  can  proceed  to  lighter  business.  And  thna, 
against  her  will,  was  Mollv  obliged  to  lei^  her  luckless  admirer  on  in 
his  delusion,  until  he  yielded  wholly  to  the  weakness  that  had  gained 
possession  of  him,  and  worked  himself  up  to  the  resolution  destined 
to  result  in  an  anti-climax  so  unexpected  and  surprising. 

While  cradling  Mahony  in  the  elysian  dreams  we  have  indicated, 
Molly  neglected  no  means  which  she  thought  hkely,  or  dared  ^ut  in 
practice  before  so  many  observers,  to  attract  and  fascinate  the  notice  of 
the  youthful  chieftain.  She  affected  an  immense  interest  in  the  mili- 
tary tasks  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  under  Mahony's  instructions, 
with  such  admirable  ardour  and  perseverance.  The  space  in  the  old 
churchyard  at  Quin  Abbey,  where  Phoenix  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time,  training  his  clansmen  in  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  regi- 
ment, was  almost  constantly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Molly  and 
her  maid ;  the  former  affecting  to  delight  in  the  open  air,  and  to  sit 
knitting  worsted  hose  for  the  '^  poor  potato-heeled  Major.**  She  tried 
earnestly  to  induce  Phoenix  to  take  his  meals  with  her,  instead  of  shar- 
ing the  mess  with  the  detachment,  over  which  the  Major  always  pre- 
sided. Molly's  fare,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  greatly  superior,  vrnile 
the  mess-table  presented,  on  most  occasions,  a  model  of  the  Spartan 
abstinence.  But  now,  though  Phoenix  had  a  thoroughly  good,  youth- 
ful, and  soldierlv  appetite,  so  bent  was  he  to  become  a  soldier  on  the 
model  he  had  chosen,  that  he  would  share  in  everything  with  his  ad- 
mired instructor  and  friend,  and  declined  the  offer.  He  even  occupied 
a  portion  of  Mahony's  straw  litter,  in  company  with  his  favonrite  black 
charger  La  Gloire,  near  which,  on  campaigning  service,  the  Major 
always  chose  to  take  his  rest — another  reason  why  Molly  was  obliged 
to  multiply  the  attractions  of  her  society,  and  unadorned  solan  in  the 
Abbey,  for  the  personage  to  whose  company  he  was  thus  devoted. 

So  perfect,  indeed,  had  become  the  friendship  between  Mahony  and 
his  pupil  in  arms  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  generous  intenticms 
towards  Miss  Maguire,  and  Sarsfield's  meditated  coup  miiitaire, 
Mahony  had  scarcely  a  secret  from  the  young  soldier.  The  latter  project 
he  kept  concealed,  in  compliance  with  a  solemn  promise  he  had  made 
to  Sarsfield  not  to  divulge  it  to  anyone  without  his  consent ;  the  for- 
mer he  felt  himself  somehow  or  other  unable  to  divnlge  to  the  youth, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  feeling  a  secret  conviction  that  his  plan  of 
marrying  Miss  Maguire  would  not  meet  with  his  approval.    It  is  true 
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be  had  no  other  foundation  for  this  supposition  than  the  generaUy  high- 
flown  and  haughty  notions  evidently  entertained  hy  Phoenix  on  the 
subject  of  women.  All  the  rest  of  his  story  the  Major  freely  com- 
municated to  the  youth,  including  the  narrative  of  his  college  life — 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  for  ^hting  a  duel,  and  in  other  scholastic 
respects  had  only  brought  away  a  profound  aversion  to  books,  which  all 
the  esteem  in  which  they  and  their  writers  were  held  at  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  had  only  a  little  modified.  But  the  details  of  his 
campaigns  under  Turenne  and  St.  Ruth  lighted  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  that  of  his  auditor  into  a  blaze,  while  the  glimpses  of  the  luxuries 
and  splendours  of  the  Great  King's  reign,  which  Mahony  had  caught 
in  his  long  residence  in  France,  and  could  communicate,  fascinated  the 
boy's  romantic  and  adventurous  fancy  almost  eaually. 

All  this  enthusiasm  for  arms,  and  stirrings  of  ambitious  reverie,  were 
far  from  conducive  to  Molly's  success.  Yet  it  is  true,  in  some  senses, 
she  had  not  reckoned  without  her  host.  Phoenix  was  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  awakening  passions  of  manhood  —  his  veins  throbbing  with 
that  fiei^  blood  of  his  ancestry — his  head  and  heart  filled  with  chival- 
rous visions  and  poetical  sentiment.  As  we  have  said,  Miss  Maguire 
was  the  first  specimen  of  civilized  and  ornamental  womanhood  it  had 
ever  been  the  lot  of  the  young  native  of  Glen  Conkain  to  encounter.  It  was 
an  easy  task  for  an  imagination  so  highly  wrought  and  impressionable, 
aided  by  Molly's  real  physical  charms,  to  throw  a  glistening  woof  of 
its  own  brightness  over  her  imperfections,  and  exalt  her  for  a  while 
into  a  heroine  of  romance — luckily  of  Spanish  romance,  in  which  the 
youth  was  chiefly  versed,  and  which,  whatever  its  faults  in  other  re- 
spects, breathes  everywhere  a  noble  and  exalted  ideal  of  the  sex.  And 
yet,  had  it  been  possible  long  to  associate  any  of  these  glories  with  the 
coarse-grained  womanhood  of  Molly  Maguire,  the  young  warrior-bard  ran 
some  considerable  risk — not  of  failing  in  the  duties  of  honour  and  friend- 
ship, but  of  adding  to  the  list  of  those  victims  of  the  beautiful  illusions  of 
inexperience,  not  unfrequently  to  be  encountered  among  imaginative  men. 
He  might  have  believed  himself  enamoured  of  some  splendid  reality 
for  ever  forbidden  to  his  hopes,  and  wasted  the  strength  and  energy  of 
existence  in  the  vainest  of  regrets,  since  it  is  the  regret  of  a  phantom, 
such,  perhaps,  as  haunted  and  discoloured  the  whole  existence  of  a 
Byron.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  Phoenix's  romantic  and  chivalrous 
temperament  was  balanced  by  the  acuteness  and  satirical  vivacity  of  his 
observation.  He  was  the  Cervantes  of  his  own  Don  Quixote — and 
Molly  Maguire,  poor  woman,  was  so  fashioued,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  her  long  to  favour  the  delusions  of  a  person  gifted  with  this 
?uality  of  analysis,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  our  poetical  young 
rishman  long  to  endow  her  with  the  attributes  of  a  tender  and  exalted 
Oriana. 

Phoenix's  first  fancies,  however,  lasted  long  enough  to  assist  in  fos* 
tering  Molly's.  He  frequented  her  society  with  evident  assiduity  and 
pleasure,  and  his  high-flown  gallantry,  expressed  in  phrases  of  the  ro- 
'mances  he  had  studied,  at  once  puzzled  and  delighted  their  object. 
Tossibly  he  imagined  himself  for  some  little  while  despairingly  in  love, 
for  he  composed  some  touching  laments  in  verse,  which  he  sang  to  the 
saddest,  wildest  melodies  of  lus  Cainthar  Cruit,  which  surprised  and 
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eren  abirmed  Molly,  conscious  of  no  such  craelty  as  that  complained 
of,  with  the  dread  of  some  unknown  riyalry.  His  own  high  sense  of 
honour  and  friendship,  the  deceptions  Molly  practised,  conspired  to  hlind 
Phoenix  to  the  possible  danger  in  this  species  of  poetical  Platonism. 
Father  Cler/s  warning  hints  and  inuendoes  were  for  a  long  time  as 
good  as  lost  on  him  ;  and  when  the  statue  Ml  from  its  pedestal,  it  was 
chiefly  of  its  own  ill-balancing :  but  the  smash  was  decisive. 

Molly  had  never  been  remarkable  for  sentiment,  and  her  association 
with  the  decay  of  a  gallant  and  roui  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  had 
not  increased  her  tendencies  to  the  exaJted  and  spiritual.  She  could 
not  long  support  the  character  she  had  at  first  instinctively  assumed  with 
Phoenix — the  fine  lady  speedily  vanished  in  the  vulgar  courtesan.  She  was 
a  terrible  fiatterer,  and  easily  discovered  on  what  points  the  youth  was 
most  accessible  to  adulation — chiefly  in  his  enthusiasm  as  a  poet,  and 
his  lofty  pretensions  as  an  Irish  prince  and  future  leader  among 
his  people.  But  Phoenix's  penetration  was  not  long  disturbed  by 
praises  which  he  detected  to  want  all  real  appreciation  and  congeniality. 
But  she  who,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  Deputy,  and  of  his  foreign 
and  English  Court,  had  affected  even  a  total  lenorance  of  her  mother 
tongue,  now  declared  it  was  better  than  "  Mass-Latin  *'  to  hear  it  sung, 
and  that  Phoenix'.s  ballads  were  as  good  as  Dick  Tarleton's ! — and  some 
of  these  she  was  so  misadvised  as  to  sing  herself  as  specimens.  Then 
how  could  Phoenix  trust  in  a  woman's  eulogium  of  his  patriotic  and 
warlike  ditties,  who  had  acted  so  base  a  part  against  her  conntiymen 
and  their  cause  as  that  which  Father  Clery  by  and  bye  carefully  de* 
tailed  to  have  been  the  case  with  Molly  Maguire  f 

But  in  proportion  as  Phoenix  felt  himself  to  be  secure,  his  rashness 
and  attendant  perils  increased.  His  sensibility  was  allied  with  an  exu- 
berance of  wit  and  gaiety,  which  disposed  him  to  relish  Molly's  broad 
humour  and  romping  audacity  of  demeanour.  She  could  no^  indeed, 
understand  or  refish  the  subtler  manifestations  of  the  former  quality, 
which  Phoenix  occasionally  displayed.  But  he  possessed  also  a  vein  of 
pleasantry,  genial,  racy,  popular,  which  Molly  could  thoroughly  com- 
prehend and  appreciate,  though  she  could  not  always  command  signs  and 
tears  to  testify  to  the  pathos  of  the  youthful  minstrel's  laments  over  his 
mined  country  and  lost  kindred.  Her  rich,  protracted,  hilarious 
laughter  never  failed  to  reward  his  sprightly  sayings  and  merriment, 
but  somehow  or  other  not  unfrequently  jarrea  upon  his  finer  sense. 

UnluckUy  for  her,  Molly  advised  herself  of  a  means  to  express  also 
her  sentiments  in  verse,  when  she  understood  that  Phoenix  delighted  in 
that  form  of  composition.  She  possessed  a  voice  which  the  Duke 
Deputy  used  to  admire,  and  a  store  of  songs  he  and  his  gay  com- 
panions had  taught  her.  Now,  as  these  were  mostly  of  the  kind  in 
vogue  in  the  Court  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  she  thought  that,  seconded 
by  a  play  of  appropriate  languishments,  so  managed  as  to  escape  any 
other  observation,  she  might  illumine  even  the  innocence  of  so  perfect 
a  novice  in  love  affairs  as  the  boy  firom  the  shores  of  Loch  Neagh. 
And  so  she  sang — songs  which  delighted  poor  Mahony,  who  imagined 
all  their  amorousness  and  invitation  addressed  to  himself;  sones  whidi 
made  Father  Clery*s  usually  modestly  cast-down  eyes  rise  and  expand 
with  a  peculiar  goggle;  but  songs  which  reddened  the  boy's  cbeeks 
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with  a  flush  of  shame  and  indignation !  MoUj  herself  grew  puzzled  at  last» 
to  note  how  her  gayest  chansons  sometimes  plunged  the  wayward  young 
minstrel  into  fits  of  musing  melancholy,  and  sometimes  even  tears — in- 
explicable tears  to  her — ^would  gather  on  his  lids.  The  truth  is,  the 
more  Phoenix  began  to  comprehend  the  unworthiness  of  his  friend's 
mistress,  the  sadder  his  heart  grew  at  the  thought  of  the  bondage  in 
which  he  was  held. 

Not  that  we  assert  the  complete  exemption  of  our  hero  from  the  in- 
fluence of  these  meretricious  displays.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  in 
human  nature,  much  less  in  the  nature  of  a  youthfhl  Irish  bard  and 
soldier,  to  remain  altogether  insensible  to  such  prodigal  allurement. 
After  Molly  had  dethroned  herself  from  the  exaltation  his  imagination 
had  raised  her  to,  undoubtedly  she  had  still  great  and  dangerous  re- 
sources at  her  command,  had  not  Phcenix's  chivalrous  notions  of 
honour,  and  his  friendship  for  Mahony,  concurred  to  baffle  the  naughty 
creature's  designs.  Moreover,  events  happened  which  compelled  Molly 
to  throw  off  the  mask  a  little  prematurely. 

To  the  surprise  of  military  calculators,  the  siege  of  Limerick  had 
now  lasted  upwards  of  a  month.  The  cautious  advances  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  General  were  met  at  every  stage  by  a  most  skilful  and  resolute 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Sarsfield,  and  the  other  defenders  of  the  city, 
animated  by  his  heroic  efforts  and  untirine  zeal.  The  terrors  of  the  bom- 
bardment, which  had  reduced  all  parts  of  the  town  within  range  of  the 
English  battteries  to  a  mass  of  nuns,  had  failed  to  dispirit  the  garrison. 
Numerous  breaches  had  been  made,  and  imdauntedly  repaired.  The 
heroism  of  Sarsfield  diffused  itself  through  all  ranks  of  his  army,  and 
kept  the  designs  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  among  his  own  country- 
men in  as  complete  check  as  he  could  promise  himself  from  the  success 
of  the  measure  he  had  planned  with  Mahony.  His  own  generous  na- 
ture and  policy  inclined  him  to  forbearance  under  these  happv  circum- 
stances, and  were  the  reasons  that  induced  him  not  to  put  the  design 
in  execution,  when  finaUv  the  means  seemed  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  arrival  of  a  supply  of  arms  and  other  accoutrements  from  France. 
Nevertheless,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  equip- 
ments to  put  O^eil's  new  regiment  in  some  array,  and  desired  Mahony 
and  his  young  friend  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 
For  it  was  now  at  last  confidently  rumoured,  that  the  English,  out  of 
heart  at  the  protracted  nature  of  the  defence,  and  dreading  the  ap- 
proach of  the  pestilential  season  of  autumn  in  the  morasses  of  the 
shannon,  where  they  lay  without  cover,  talked  of  raising  the  siege. 
With  their  national  impetuosity  and  sanguineness,  the  Irish  projected 
nothing  less,  in  consequence,  than  to  be  enabled  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  drive  the  baffled  host  in  disgrace  and  flight  from  the  land. 

There  was  certainly  considerable  cause  for  apprehension  and  discom- 
fiture in  the  English  camp ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  views  of 
the  intriguers  in  Limerick  reverted  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  by 
treason  what  arms  seemed  likely  to  fail  in.  A  plan  was  organized ; 
cognizant  of  which,  Molly  imagined  she  began  to  see  daylight  in  her 
perplexities.  Captain  Taafe's  hints,  and  her  own  natural  cunning, 
suggested  to  her  that  something  occult  was  connected  with  the  gather- 
ing of  fbrces  so  considerable,  at  a  remote  outpost  like  Quin  Abbey, 
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The  discovery  of  this,  she  coiicladecl»  rightly  enough*  might  prove  of 
value  in  forwarding  the  designs  of  her  party.  She  believea  yoong 
O'Neil  was  in  the  secret  of  a  business  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
such  assiduity,  and  that  if  she  could  place  sufficient  temptation  in  hia 
way,  the  results  she  most  desired  might  be  brought  to  pass. 

One  day,  when  honest  Mahony  came  rather  unexpectedly  to  visit 
Miss  Maguire,  he  encountered  Phoenix  0*Neil  hastily  quitting  her 
quarters,  with  a  strange  confusion  and  emotion  on  his  countenance  — 
both  his  cheeks  being  very  red,  but  one  of  them,  and  its  corresponding 
ear,  excessively  so,  and  with  only  a  small  piece  of  the  coral  bran<£ 
remaining  round  his  neck,  which  he  usually  wore.  He  quite  struck 
chest  to  chest  against  Mahony  in  his  rapidity,  and  when  the  latter 
stopped  to  inquire  what  could  possibly  be  the  matter,  he  stammered 
out  something  quite  unintelligible,  and  brushed  hastily  away.  Our  un- 
wifed  Potiphar,  however,  was  far  from  suspecting  that  he  had  been 
passed  thus  strangely  bv  the  Joseph  of  the  epi»Mle  I  Mahony  was, 
however,  so  much  surprised,  that  he  followed  Phoenix  for  an  explana- 
tion, who  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  for  the  Major  could  lignt  on 
him  nowhere,  not  even  on  the  top  of  a  crumbling  tower  of  the  Abbey, 
whence  a  view  of  the  suffering  city  could  be  remotelv  commanded,  and 
which  had,  therefore,  been  constituted  a  kind  of  military  observatory. 
And  this  circumstance  was  rendered  the  more  singular  by  the  fact,  that 
of  late  the  youth  had  excused  himself  a  good  deal  from  Miss  Maguire'a 
society,  exhibiting  a  really  fanatic  increase  of  devotion  to  his  military 
occupations.  Moreover,  that  very  day  Molly  had  sent  both  Mahony 
and  Father  Clery  word  that  she  had  a  migraine^  and  intended  to  keep 
her  couch  1  It  was  a  tender  anxiety  on  this  account  that  brought  the 
Major  so  inconveniently  on  the  scene  to  make  his  inquiries.  To  crown 
the  mystery,  on  presenting  himself  the  second  time  at  the  rude  con- 
trivance that  did  duty  for  a  door  to  Molly's  apartment,  her  maid 
Nora  put  her  head  over  the  tilts  of  the  wagon,  and  informed  him  that 
the  object  of  his  solicitude  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  it  would  be  a 
million  pities,  and  so  it  would,  to  disturb  her  I 

We  do  not  know  what  impulse  it  was  that  set  Mahony,  after  this,  ao 
decisively  on  the  notion  that  he  ought  to  hesitate  no  longer  in  his  re- 
solutions. Yet  not  a  particle  of  suspicion  had  enter^  his  honest 
head,  when  he  straightway  determined  to  consult  with  his  friend 
and  Father  Clery  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  proceed  at  once  to 
declare  his  honourable  intentions  to  their  object.  Perhqis,  indeed, 
the  latter  worthy  put  it  rather  into  his  mind  by  drily  observing,  that 
the  headache  was  sometimes  caused  by  anxiety  and  suspense !  The 
good  man  certainly  seemed  sincerely  rejoiced  when  Mahony  communi- 
cated his  resolution,  and  asked  his  friendly  aid  in  the  ceremony.  He 
laughed  a  little,  but  declared  he  should  be  most  happy  to  fulfil  what 
was  required  of  him,  whenever  the  lady  joined  in  the  request ! 

It  was  very  different  with  Phoenix  O'Neil.  When  they  met  again 
after  his  strange  flight,  he  was  sufficiently  rallied  to  explain  to  the 
Major  that  he  had  mistaken  the  purport  of  a  message  brought  him  by 
Nora,  and  had  found  himself  unexpectedly  intruding  into  Miss 
Maguire's  apartment  before  her  toilette  for  the  day-— on  which  she  was 
so  particular  —  was  completed.    He  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  laughed 
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ii  a  rather  oai-of-the-waj  maimer  aa  he  said  this ;  bat  Mahony  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  a  confosion  of  his  own  to  take  notice  of  another^s. 
He  managed,  however,  at  last  to  decbure  how  the  case  stood  with  him» 
and  coaxingl^  asked  his  young  friend* s — advieey  he  said ! — but,  indeed, 
the  poor  A£ft)or  might  rather  have  begged  an  approval. 

Which  he  did  not  extort.  On  the  contrary,  Phoenix  broke  into  so 
eloquent  a  representation  of  the  disgraceful  weakness  and  even  lack  of 
feehngs  of  honour  implied  m  the  proposition  —  so  vehement  a  diatribe 
on  the  character  of  Molly  Maguire — that  for  the  first  time  since  their 
acquaintance  commenced,  he  roused  a  very  angry  spirit  in  the  Major. 
And  far  from  producing  the  effect  he  intended,  Mahony  called  him  a 
"vain,  coxcombical  boy,  who  thought  that  nothing  but  a  princess 
could  be  worth  addressing ;"  and  went  off  in  a  great  huff,  declaring 
his  resolution  to  show  his  contempt  for  such  illiberal  scruples,  by  com« 
mitting  himself  to  an  offer  at  once. 

Nevertheless,  Mahony  hesitated,  so  great  was  his  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  his  young  friend.  And  he  might  have  hesitated  still 
longer  but  for  information  that  reached  him  of  the  lady's  purposed 
departure !  This  alarming  intimation  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  request 
from  her  for  a  pass  for  herself,  and  coach  and  attendants,  to  Ennis— the 
nearest  town  to  Quin  Abbey  on  the  Galway  route. 

Mahony  immediately  concluded  she  must  have  caught  some  tidings 
of  his  consultations,  and  been  offended  at  the  implied  hesitation.  He 
determined  to  put  ail  right  at  once ;  and  with  that  intention,  unhappily, 
to  fortify  his  resolutions  and  gulp  down  some  remaining  scruples,  the 
Major  took  rather  an  extra  quaff  of  usquebaugh,  in  which  he  some- 
times, in  default  of  the  light  French  wines  he  declared  he  greatly 
preferred,  permitted  himself  some  indulgence.  A  catholicity  of  taste 
that  enabled  him,  in  a  stray  college  reminiscence,  to  liken  himself  to 
Alcibiades,  who  could  indifferently  drink  water  with  the  Spartan  and 
wine  with  the  Persian.  That  is  to  say,  briefly,  the  Major  could  put  up 
with  anything  in  the  way  of  good  liquor ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 
COMFUSION  W0B8E  CONVOUNDBD. 

In  this  exalted  mood,  and  certain  that  he  was  about  to  obviate,  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  possible,  all  necessity  for  the  passport  demanded, 
Mahony  entered  his  Dulcinea's  apartment  on  the  day  after  the 
migraine. 

He  found  Miss  Maguire  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  packages,  busy 
with  her  handmaiden  Nora,  and  Dermod  the  harper,  who  had  been 
somehow  coaxed  into  assisting  in  restowing  her  wardrobe  and  other 
valuables  for  renewed  journeying.  We  must  admit  there  was  some- 
thing rather  superfluously  condescending  and  gracious  in  Mahony's 
manner  on  this  occasion,  as  he  desired  the  servants  to  cease  their 
operations. 

<*Your  mistress  shall  never  leave  me  again,  Nora,*'  he  said,  most 
affably.  "  Quit  the  room  for  a  moment,  my  dear,  and  when  voa 
retorni  purhku^  good  wench,  if  you  never  saw  a  bride  before,,  you  shaU 
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see  one  ere  this  blessed  flaming  sun  strokes  over  the  eternal  peat 
to-night." 

Molly,  who  was  looking  unusaally  jude  and  off  her  perpendicolir, 
revived  at  these  words,  and  looked  ap  with  rallying  impuaence. 

*'  I  mean  to  be  off  before  sundown,  Major  Mahony,  then,"  she  said, 
scomfolly ;  "  so  if  it's  afler  making  a  match  of  it  yon  and  Nora  are,  I 
shan't  be  able  to  spare  the  time  to  throw  the  stocking  for  yon,  faith 
and  troth  I" 

"  With  Nora !  Well,  she's  a  prettj  girl  enough !  But  it's  with  your- 
self, my  angel,  and  no  other  woman  m  the  world,  if  all  the  princesses 
in  it  were  sending  deputations  to  me  to  take  my  choice,  that  Patrick 
Mahony  means  to  marry,"  replied  the  Major,  clasping  his  Molly  with 
fond  violence  to  his  breast.  "You,  and  you  only,  gramachree  M0II7! 
for  let  them  say  or  do  what  they  will,  ill  make  you  my  wife  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  world,  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  first  impudent,  meddling 
knave  that  says  wrong  I've  done." 

Molly  gave  a  kind  of  yell.  **  Let  me  go,  you  great  horse  of  a  dra- 
goon, you!"  she  screamed.  "  FaushI  how  he  stinks  of  whiskey !  What 
in  the  name  of  all  the  powers  of  mischief  has  sent  you  over  here  to 
insult  me  with  your  drunken  sport  ?  'Odrat  the  man  I  I  only  want  to 
get  out  of  all  your  dirthy  ways,  and  here  you  are  squeeging  me  to  a 
mummy  in  your  old  iron  arms,  you  fool,  you  !  You  remind  me  of 
nothing  but  the  chairs  the  Duke  used  to  tell  me  of  in  Italy,  that  the 
Borjeers  made,  to  catch  and  strangle  anybody  that  sat  down  in  them  by 
chance  in  an  arbour,  when  they  didn't  like  the  visitor !" 

Thus  compared  to  an  instrument  of  Borgian  malice,  and,  moreover, 
shaken  off  with  the  strength  and  savageness  of  a  young  ogress,  the 
gallant  Mahony  found  himself  suddenly  in  a  most  embarrassing  and 
tragico-ludicrous  position.  The  reckless  Dermod  burst  into  a  huge 
guffaw,  while  NoriEi  stared,  with  her  eyes  and  mouth  almost  equally  du- 
tended,  in  admiring  wonder.  Nevertheless,  it  was  under  this  observa- 
tion that  Mahony  found  himself  compelled  to  come  to  explanations  ;  for 
Molly,  improving  her  advantage,  ordered  them  to  proceed  at  once  with 
their  work.  But  his  tone  was  greatly  changed,  and  the  whole  man  as 
crestfallen  as  might  be,  when  he  endeavoured  to  put  his  loving  proffer 
into  a  tangible  form.  But,  indeed,  Mahony  requested  the  lady  to  many 
him  with  as  much  trepidation  and  abashed  entreaty  as  if  he  was  asking 
leave  to  eat  her,  afler  a  brief  confused  preamble  of  his  struggles— -the 
manner  in  which  he  had  finally  overcome  them — and  the  unalterable 
resolution  he  had  at  last  arrived  at,  and  desired  to  signify. 

H^las !  what  was  the  astonishment,  in  spite  of  his  first  repulse, 
of  the  brave  Mahony«  to  find  that  this  noble  act  of  self-abnegation  and 
generosity  produced  only  a  peal  of  scornful  laughter,  and  a  refusal 
couched  in  the  least  grateful  and  soothing  terms  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ! 

"  It's  an  honor  you're  for  doing  me,  is  it  7  And  it's  lifting  me  out  of 
the  mud  you  think  you  are  T"  Miss  Molly  Maguire  exclaimed.  '*  A  fine 
honor,  truly !  Asked  to  marry  a  poor,  beggarly,  snub-nosed  corporal 
of  starved  Rapparees  on  horseback  !     For  it's  nothing  better  than  a 

Eack  of  thieves  and  murderers  you  are,  fighting  all  av  you  against  your 
iwful  kine  and  country  I   And  you  could  hardly  bring  yoursdf,  couldn't 
vnu,  to  ask  me  to  marry  you,  and  take  shares  in  this  x%\rho)»  of  aa  old 
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tmus  after  I  bare  lived  in  a  palace,  and  had  a  Duke  and  a  Viceroy  for 
my  humble  servant !  By  my  blessed  Lady  (MoUy  scrupled  not  to  in- 
voKe  that  purest  of  names)  I  relish  the  notion  I  But  I  think  I  can  fry 
my  fish  to  more  purpose  in  another  pan ;  and  therefore.  Major,  ^our 
servant !  [With  a  playhouse  curtsey  of  scorn,']  Hadn't  you  treated  me 
badly  enough/'  she  continued,  warming  at  the  recollection  of  her  in- 
juries, **  making  beheve  to  that  old  belly-god  of  a  priest,  and  that  slim 
coxcomb  of  a  boy,  in  his  dandelion  suit,  that  you  had  given  me  the 
empty  pitcher  (AngHce^  the  sack),  but  you  must  come  to  me  now  and 
offer  to  make  me  a  bandit's  bride  ?  Pray,  is  that  your  wedding-suit. 
Major  Mahony,  of  rusty  steel  and  tatters,  that  makes  you  look  like  the 
ghost  of  the  king  in  the  play,  where  the  one  murders  the  other  with 
a  drink  of  henbane  in  at  the  ear  ?** 

**  Didn't  you,  havn't  you,  for  a  long  time  given  me  to  understand 
that  you  loved  me  as  well  as  ever  ?"  gasped  Mahony. 

"  Ay,  as  well  as  ever — not  at  all,  that  is '"  was  the  cruel  reply ;  **  with 
the  exception  that  I  meant  to  get  your  heart  into  my  hand,  that  I  might 
show  you  how  I  valued  it,  when  I  threw  it  away !" 

When  Mahony  recovered  his  senses  fVom  this  blow,  which  he  did  not 
for  several  minutes,  and  until  Molly  had  railed  at  him  to  her  heart's 
content,  the  ireful  conclusion  naturally  occurred  to  him — 

*•  Oh !  then,  blessed  saints!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  ftiry,  "  it's 
because  your  villain  of  a  Luttrell  isn't  hanged  or  shot  like  a  dog  yet, 
you  take  up  so  prodigiously,  Miss  Maguire,  and  it's  reserving  yourself 
for  him  you  are,  no  doubt  !*' 

**  Why,  then,  its  thrue  for  you.  Major  Mahony,  my  dear,  if  you  never 
trouble  yourself  Ho  speak  thruth  again  !  Henry  Luttrell  shall  live,  in 
spite  of  you  all,  to  be  a  peer  of  the  Irish  realm,  and  I'll  be  his  Countess, 
please  God;  and  send  yourself  to  the  devil  on  it,  if  you  like,  and  joy  go 
with  you,  say  I !  He's  pledged  to  me,  and  I'm  pledged  to  him,  and 
you  may  do  what  you  like  to  prevent  it ;  but  you  can't,  and  shan't,  if 
you  had  me  tied  neck  and  heels  in  a  sack,  or  in  a  nunnery,  where  that 
senseless  old  baste  of  a  priest  wanted  me  to  go,  when  he  found  his  own 
game  wasn't  to  be  played  I  The  English  wiu  make  mincemeat  of  your 
ragamuffins  here  and  m  Limerick,  and  then — and  then — ^you  shall  see 
what  you  shall  see  with  those  wonderful,  staring  eyes  of  your's.  Major 
Mahony,  my  dear !" 

"  But  first  I'll  see  Master  Luttrell  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-traitors 
hanging  in  a  batch  like  onions  on  a  rope,  if  all  holds  well  another  week  f 
Take  note  of  that.  Mistress  Maguire!"  returned  the  rejected  lover. 
"  We  are  to  march  from  the  Abbey  here  in  less  time  than  that,"  he 
continued,  ftiriously ;  **  and  when  we  do,  if  a  word  holds  good  that  has 
never  failed  yet,  we  shall  open  the  ball  by  doing  Jack  Ketch's  work  on 
your  Earl  and  all  his  choice  friends,  whose  names  you  yourself  gave 
m  so  carefully  to  his  Excellency  1" 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information.  Major  Mahony  !* 
retaliated  Molly.  **  But  I'll  take  care  my  friends  are  duly  warned  be- 
times, and  many  thanks  to  you !  Perhaps  they'll  try  their  hands  at  a 
counter-move  before  you  march,  my  broth  of  an  old  boy !" 

The  Maior  started  aghast  at  his  own  imprudence.  "  But  you  shall 
not  stir  a  foot  firom  here,  minx  1"  he  falterea  out. 

ff  Then  your  fnead,  my  Lord  Tyronei  won't  keep  his  word  with  m^^ 
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retorted  the  mischieyons  rascalless;  ''for  he  has  promised  me,  if 
joa  refused  me  mj  conduct,  to  take  me  off  by  force  at  the  head  of  his 
clan — who  have  got  their  arms,  he  says,  now ! — and  whom  he  has  en- 
gaged to  lead  over  to  the  English,  on  condition  of  being  restored  in 
his  blood  and  patrimony !  There  is  not  another  such  honest  fool 
as  you  are  in  Ireland ;  there's  for  you,  Major  Mahony  !**  And  she 
snapped  her  fingers  close  to  his  beard,  with  a  report  that  startled  some 
famished  dogs  in  the  neighbouring  village  into  a  concert  of  bowlings. 

Mahony's  hair  bristled  on  his  head  at  this  intimation,  and  at  a  con- 
junction of  ideas  that  rushed  in  upon  him  like  the  devouring  tumult  of 
a  pack  of  hounds  upon  the  fallen  stag. 

"  Can  you  prove  this  ?"  he  fairly  roared. 

"Prove  what T  Didn't  you  meet  him  the  other  day,  just  when  I 
had  given  him  his  answer,  too,  all  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  Luttrell  ?" 
she  hissed.  "  Faith,  I  let  him  know  my  mind  a  little  to  the  purpose,  too ; 
for  he  didn't  look  pleased,  did  he,  when  he  met  you  T  For  though 
you're  nothing  to  me.  Major  Mahony,  I  could  not  but  feel  he  treated 
you  as  scurvily  as  any  foolish  cully  in  the  world.  And  it  wasn't  so 
much  a  compliment  to  me  as  he  thought,  to  ask  me  to  become  a  countess 
forsooth,  with  never  a  rood  of  land,  and  a  boy  for  a  husband  !" 

"  And  that  is  why  the  young  traitor  tried  to  set  me  so  against  you, 
and  warned  me  what  a  wretch  you  are,  and  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you  !"  groaned  Mahony,  transported  out  of  all  reasonable  judg* 
ment  by  passion. 

There  flashed  through  his  brain  in  an  instant  a  recollection  of  nume- 
rous circumstances  supporting  the  wicked  creature's  calumnies,  com- 
mencing with  Father  Clery's  original  warnings  and  apprehensions  for 
his  pupil. 

"  Did  he,  then,  the  desaiver,  try  to  set  you  against  me  f  Well,  then, 
take  him  back  his  coral  chain,  which  he  insisted  on  leaving  with  me  as 
a  pledge  of  his  sarpint  love,  and  give  me  my  pass,  to  get  out  of  both 
of  your  ways,"  resumed  MoUy,  snatchine  the  remains  of  the  ornament 
alluded  to  from  a  box  in  which  it  had  been  stowed  with  other  ho- 
nestl^r-come-by  goods.  "Let  me  go,  I  say,  Mahony,  or  I'll  daim 
your  imp's  word,  and  set  you  on  fighting  it  out  between  you,  I  will, 
with  your  men  at  it,  too !" 

Mahony  received  the  collar,  which,  as  an  hereditary  emblem  of 
chieftainship,  he  knew  Phoenix  highly  valued,  as  if  it  had  been  a  twist 
of  snakes.  In  the  delirium  of  his  feelings  he  actually  gave  full  credit 
to  this  monstrous  accusation,  thus  supported.  His  present  failure  and 
mortification,  the  shame  of  being  wrought  upon  by  so  mere  a  boy,  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  overthrow  of  the  cause  he  had  so 
warmly  at  heart,  the  daneer  of  the  menaced  conflict — all  crowded  upon 
him  in  a  tumbling  sea  of  troubles.  To  put  the  bone  of  contention — 
his  own  destined  rib — out  of  reach,  seemed  the  first  and  paramount 
consideration.  And  so  the  infatuated  Major  actually  concluded  the 
scene  by  signing  Molly  the  order  she  required ;  and  then  rushing  firom 
her  presence  like  a  madman,  he  flew  to  take  vengeance  on  his  false 
young  friend.  It  may  be  believed  that  the  exultant  she-Machiavel  <^ 
the  scene  delayed  not  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  concussion  she  had 
contrived,  in  the  double  view  of  vengeance  and  of  securing  her  own  re- 
treat, ^ 
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Our  Major  was  positiyely  insane  with  passion ;  bnt  he  himself  thought 
he  took  some  very  sober  precautions  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
general  explosion  and  truly  Hibernian  strife  between  bands  of  men 
united  under  the  same  banner.  Phoenix  accordingly  received  a  message 
that  Major  Mahony  wanted  to  speak  with  him  on  urgent  business ;  and 
following  the  former's  henchman,  Magillicuddy,  to  a  spot  in  a  wood 
behind  the  Abbey,  at  some  furlongs'  distance,  he  found  that  officer 
striding  up  and  down  in  an  openiug  hke  a  moody  lion,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  had  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast — a  feat  not  often  per- 
formed with  the  forepaws  by  t'other  generous  ferocity. 

To  his  increase  of  surprise,  Fhad  Redmond  seemed  stationed  at  hand 
on  duty,  in  his  newly-taught  attitude  of  **  Attention !"  which  he  fell 
into  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  mastiff  taught  to  beg. 

Mahony  had  by  this  time  chafed  himself  into  a  perfect  delirium  of 
fury,  which  rendered  him  impervious  to  the  timid  whisperings  of  rea- 
son. But  he  preserved  some  degree  of  deference  to  his  acquir^  foreign 
notions  of  procedure  in  cases  of  mortal  encounter,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined this  should  be. 

**  Your  vassal  will  stand  by  to  report  fair-play,  and  Magillicuddy  is 
here  on  my  part !  Draw  your  sword  and  defend  your  life,  my  iord 
Tyrcne  /"  was  his  abrupt,  startling  salutation,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
producing  his  own  weapon  with  a  violent  flourish.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  addressed  O'Neil  by  that  title. 

A  glance  showed  the  latter  it  was  no  jesting  matter. 

"  Good  Gk>d,  Major  Mahony  I  what  has  put  you  in  this  strange  con- 
dition?" he  exclaimed,  without  compliance  with  the  reouisition. 

**  Draw,  boy,  draw  I  Draw  crocodile' s-egg,  that  I  nave  hatched  in 
my  bosom  to  devour  me !  Draw,  or  I  will  beat  you  hke  a  dog  I"  yelled 
the  Major. 

"  Beat  me !— Beat  me  I — Like  a  dog  I  Good  heavens !  Major,  is  it 
about  that  worthless  woman  you ** 

**  Ha !  you  are  a  good  guesser  it  seems !  But  if  she  were  ten  times 
what  you  call  her,  was  it  for  you  —  I  say,  defend  your  life,  or  I 
will  hack  it  out  of  you  I" 

"Madman!" 

"Are you  a  coward^  with  all  your  talk,  Phoenix  O'Neil,  then?" 

"A  coward!— ha!" 

Their  swords  met  in  a  clash.  Phoenix's  flying  forth  at  the  word,  for 
he  lost  command  of  his  fiery  temper  the  moment  it  reached  his  ear. 
They  engaged  instantly — the  Rapparee  and  the  trooper  looking  on  in 
equal  horror  and  perplexity,  without  daring  to  attempt  interference. 

But  a  combat  of  a  few  moments'  duration  showed  to  Mahony — a 
master  of  all  the  French  subtleties  of  the  eicrime — ^that  Phoenix's  whole 
science  at  this  weapon  consisted  in  thrust  and  hack.  In  short,  he  felt 
that  he  had  him  at  his  sword's  point,  and  had  only  to  kill  him  when- 
ever he  thought  proper  —  which  conviction  completeljr  overcame  the 
Major  with  uie  grief  of  unvengible  wrong,  for  he  felt  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  kill  the  youth — as  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  I — and  he 
let  the  point  of  his  weapon  sink,  in  a  paralysb  of  baffled  rage  and 
indignation. 

"  He  don't  know  quarte  from  iiereS — sang  Dieu  !  I  cannot  touch 
him! — it  would  be  mere  mnrther!"  he  groaned,  in  utter  .perplexity. 
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Then  mustering  a  resolve  of  a  strangdj  difforent  diaraeter  —  **Qo 
after  her,  out  of  my  sight,  and  the  devil  carry  you  hoth  I*'  he  exclaimed, 
and  sheathed  his  sword,  in  an  agony  of  impotent  tears  ! 

Phoenix  was  completely  out  of  breath,  and  agitated,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, having  all  along  felt  how  completely  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
adversary.  Nevertheless,  his  first  articulate  expression  was  to  demand 
a  retractation  of  the  word  **  coward,"  and  a  declaration,  that  otherwise 
one  or  the  other  of  them  should  not  leave  the  ground  alive. 

*'  Bah,  no,  you  are  no  coward  !  But  what  are  you,  t^  me  yourself 
— ^what  U  the  man  that  has  betrayed  another  as  you  have  me  t"  was 
the  heart-rent  reply. 

'*  Will  you  not  at  least  tell  me  how  I  have  provoked  you  to  diis 
fury  ?"  said  Phoenix,  quite  bevrildered. 

Mahony's  emotions,  however,  choked  his  utterance,  and  though  he 
attempted  it,  he  could  only  produce  a  series  of  inarticulate  moans  and 
ejaculations.  Luckily  at  this  moment  Father  Ckry  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action,  at  a  double-quick  pace. 

"  Sanctisima  purisima !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  the 
ecclesiastic  shouted,  breathlessly.  **  Mistress  Maguire  has  just  gone 
o£f  in  her  coach,  with  such  a  parting  volley  of  abuse  even  at  me,  her 
spiritual  director,  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  mj 
heels  1  And  you — what  are  you  two  doing  here  ?  Holy  Mother  I  I*li 
warrant  me,  skrimmaging  about  that  slut  who  —  it's  no  breach  of  con- 
fession, for  she  tried  to  bribe  me  a  week  ago  to  help  in  the  corruption 
of  my  precious  boy,  under  I  know  not  what  threats  —  desired  me  to 
tell  him  she  was  in  love  with  him  I  And,  therefore,  if  she  has  made 
up  a  pother  between  you.  Major  Mahony,  depend  upon  it  the  Uame  is 
aU  with  her  r 

**  As  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  I  would  fain  have  kept  the  matter  a 
secret ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  possible,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Major  Mahony  !"  said  Phoenix,  with  a  crimson  blush  mantling  over 
his  excited  visage.  ''Miss  Maguire  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  and,  on  General  Ginkell's  assurance,  offered  me  the  restoration 
of  my  father's  rank  and  patrimony,  if  I  would  join  in  a  traitorous  plsn 
which  is  in  preparation  to  surrender  the  fords  of  the  river  to  the 
English^  and  enable  them  to  cut  off  any  hopes  of  rdief  to  the  city  from 
our  side,  and  the  army  encamped  below  the  walls  in  Clare  I" 

''Then  she  is  off  to  warn  the  traitors  to  put  their  plans  in  exe- 
cution at  once  1"  exclaimed  Mahony,  staring  aghast  at  these  revda- 
tions. 

Father  Clery  demanded  an  explanation,  and  he  too  was  thunder- 
struck with  what  he  heard.  "  GK>d  help  us  I — ^no  one  else  can  I  Thb 
Church  is  lost  I"  he  groaned. 

Phoenix  was  the  first  to  regain  some  rationality. 

"  She  ought  to  be  pursued  at  once  and  kept  in  safe  custody,  and  Lord 
Lucan  immediately  inibrmed  and  put  on  his  guard  I"  he  cijaculated. 

"  Hasten  after  them  ;  she  will  come  back  willingly  enough  with  joOy 
O'Neil !"  said  Mahony,  ruefully. 

"  But  I  will  not  venture  near  her  again,  uSteat  the  difficulty  I  had  in 
breaking  away  yesterday,  leaving  for  trophy  in  her  hands  my  soTereign 
coUar  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster  I"  said  Phoenix. 

"She  bade  me  restore  it  to  you  —  but  it  makes  mo  matter.    She  is 
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tii9  moiber  of  lies  wboever's  the  fmtherl  FU  after  her^  and  she  shall 
know  it  is  of  no  nse  playing  any  more  of  her  tricks  on  either  of  us  I 
But  Sarsfield  should  be  warned ;  and  as  I  could  nerer  hare  the  courage 
to  tell  him  what  a  woman's  idiot  I  hare  been  made  —  and  the  secret 
must  be  confined  among  us  —  will  you  go  to  Limerick  on  this  ernuid» 
O'Nea?" 

Phoenix  readilj  assented.  The  General  had  frequently  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  him,  and  he  had  himself  a  great  curiosity  to  behold  the 
tuDOvs  leader  and  the  town  he  so  yaliantly  maintained.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  only  wait  until  Mahony  had  overtaken  and  brought 
back  Molly  to  a  secure  captivity. 

On  returning  to  the  Abbey  and  making  inquiries,  it  was  so  far  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  Molly's  coach  had  taken  the  road  so  Ennis, 
with  her  maid  and  herself  in  it,  all  the  blinds  down,  and  a  lackey  riding 
beside  it  on  horseback  —  the  same  who  had  run  away  in  so  dastardly  a 
manner  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  encounter  between  Mahony  and  The 
(yNeil.  This  man  had  reappeared  at  quarters  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  as  Miss  Maguire  forgave  him  his  desertion,  no  one  else  had 
troubled  about  it  The  reader,  of  course,  remembers  he  was  in  reality 
one  of  Luttrell's  partisans,  Captain  Taafe,  who,  it  was  known  in 
Limerick,  had  gone  over  openly  to  the  English !  Accordingly  the 
Major,  mounting  with  some  half-dosen  troopers  of  hb  corps,  set  off  at 
a  smart  trot  in  pursuit  to  Ennis. 

To  Phoenix's  ereat  surprise  and  vexation,  nevertheless,  Mahony  did 
not  return  till  midnight,  and  then  in  a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  only 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  by  describing  the  cause.  He  had  come  in 
sight  of  Molly's  equipage  at  a  few  miles  from  the  Abbey,  seemingly 
proceeding  in  the  most  orderly  and  regular  manner  towards  Ennis, 
whence  he  concluded  she  had  no  intentions  of  doing  the  mischief  she 
had  threatened,  and,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  her 
proceed  to  that  town,  where  she  could  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
magistrates  —  men  known  to  be  zealous  on  the  Irish  part.  Whether 
the  Major  still  dreaded  her  influence  over  him,  or  desired  to  have  her 
at  a  distance  from  his  unwilling  but  too  dangerous  rival,  we  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  declare.  But  such  was  the  course  he  adopted  —  with 
the  result,  that  on  arriving  at  Ennis,  and  riding  up  to  the  coach  door 
to  hand  out  his  prisoner,  he  discovered  that  it  was  only  tenanted  by 
Nora,  fast  asleep  on  piles  of  her  mistress's  luggage  !  Questioning  only 
produced  from  this  affrighted  wench  a  full  confirmation  of  the  worst 
fears.  Molly  had  mounted  en  croupe  behind  her  lackey,  and  had 
ridden  off  at  a  cross-road,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
English  camp  I 

Mahony  returned  in  a  foam  of  rage  and  exhaustion.  But  all  he 
could  now  conclude  upon  was  to  urge  Phoenix  instantly  to  take  horse 
for  Limerick,  and  carry  notice  of  what  had  happened,  while  he  collected 
their  united  force,  and  followed  at  all  possible  speed  to  place  them  at 
Lcnrd  Lucan's  disposal,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  his 
imprudence.  Phoenix — who  had  been  ready  for  departure  for  hours — 
lost  not  an  instant  on  this  explanation ;  wasted  not  a  moment  in  criti- 
eising  this  sequence  of  weaknesses.  He  was  in  the  saddle  at  once,  and 
accompanied  by  Fhad  Redmond  only,  as  his  guide,  he  set  off  through 
the  tbidc  darkness  of  avery  heavy  night  to  Limerick.  . 
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But  the  mischief  was  done.  Daybreak  found  Phoenix  CNeil  ap- 
proaching the  camp  of  the  Irish  outijbg  post ;  which,  standing  in  his 
stirmps,  he  was  contempUting  from  some  distance^  with  all  the  eager 
curiosity  and  pleasure  of  an  enthusiast  of  mihtary  art,  who  had  never 
seen  such  a  spectacle  before — ^when,  lo,  of  a  sudden  a  sound  came  to  bis 
ears  resembling  the  murmur  of  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  calm  summer^noontide 
before  a  cast.  To  this  succeeded  the  most  extraordinary  medley  of 
sounds — deepening,  with  scarcely  an  interval,  into  a  tumult  that  hi 
surpassed,  but  might  have  been  likened  by  anyone  who  had  ever  heard 
it,  to  the  Hottentot  encampment  doing  battle  with  yells  and  firearms 
against  a  herd  of  lions  in  full  roar.  Immediately  afterwards  the  low 
boggy  tracks,  rather  than  roads,  which  led  over  the  phun  to  the  fords 
of  the  Shannon,  became,  as  it  were,  inundated  by  a  struggUng  throng 
of  fugitives  who,  though  in  military  accoutrements  resembled,  in  their 
demeanour,  nothing  so  much  as  a  half-frantic  drove  of  sheep  escaping 
from  the  blows  and  bites  of  their  herdsmen's  sticks  and  dogs.  I^>ot- 
soldiers  without  muskets,  dragoons  without  horses,  cannoneers  without 
artillery — ^intermixed  with  a  great  concourse  of  yelling  camp-foUowers — 
covered  the  whole  champaign  with  a  confused  multitude. 

PboDuix  had  scarcely  time  to  get  surprised  at  this  spectade,  ere  the 
cause  of  it  but  too  evidently  appeared.  A  bursting  cloud  of  cuirassiers, 
in  the  glittering  steel  and  scarlet  face  of  the  English  household  cavalry, 
seemed  to  flame  along  the  horizon — and  in  a  few  instants  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  panic-stricken  encampment,  shouting  fearfully,  and  wield- 
ing their  merciless  sabres  without  stint  or  pause,  amidst  the  convulsed 
tumult  of  the  surprised  Irish  host  Shouts  of  "  William  for  ever ! — 
Orange  Boven! — ^No Popery ! — No  arbitrary  Grovemment! — ^No  quarter! 
— Remember  the  massacre!"  &c,  &C.,  resounded  amidst  the  startled  bleat 
of  bugles,  scarcely  breathed  into  ere  they  were  thrown  aside — random 
poppings  of  pistols— cries  of  fury  and  despair — all  finally  joining  into 
one  astounding,  deafening  uproar  of  sounds  such  as  might  have  attended 
the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Babel ! 

These  then  were  those  English  whose  very  name  was  wont  to  set 
Phoenix  (^Neil's  blood  a-glow  with  hatred — and  whom  he  beheld  thns, 
for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  repeating  the  disasters  of  the  day  id 
Auffhrim — completing  the  destruction  of  his  country  I  Inexperienced 
soldier  as  he  was.  Phoenix  could  not  but  instantly  condnde  what  had 
happened.  The  fords  of  the  Shannon  had  either  been  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  or  betrayed  to  them,  and  an  universal  and  irretrievable  panic 
had  seized  upon  the  Irish  host,  thus  flying  in  disgracefnl  rout.  A  kind  of 
heroic  frenzy  took  possession  of  the  son  of  Roderick  0*Neil,  on  the  con- 
viction, and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed 
madly  into  the  midst  of  the  mel^t  in  the  vain  hope  of  rallying  the  dis- 
ordered masses — shouting  to  them  in  their  native  tongue  ever^  species 
of  exhortation  he  could  imagine  capable  of  shaming  or  revivmg  them 
into  courage,  and  turning  upon  their  pursuers. 

In  vain! — the  multitude  rushed  passed  him,  straining  over  eadi 
other^s  shoulders,  their  wild  eyes  starting  almost  out  of  the  sockets,  in 
the  distraction  of  terror — ^like  a  herd  of  headlong  deer  with  the  hounds 
at  their  heels — insensible  to  every  obstacle,  deaf  to  every  entreaty  or 
command — regardless  of  everything  but  the  one  great  business  of  placing 
distance  between  themselves  and  the  ravaging  swords^  of  their  foes. 
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Meanwhile  Phoenix,  continuing  his  wild  advance^  foand  himself,  in  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  midst  of  the  charging  squadrons!  Twenty  swords 
flashed  around  him  ;  a  voice  called  to  him  to  surrender.  His  reply  was  to 
dash  his  steed  against  that  of  hissummoner,  sword  in  hand ;  but  simul- 
taneously a  shot  from  a  carbine  sent  the  good  horse — Mahony's  fa- 
Tonrite,  La  Gloire — headlong  as  a  thunderbolt  to  the  earth.  Phoenix 
was  thrown  over  its  head,  and  lay  stunned  and  almost  senseless  on  the 
turf.  Tet  he  distinctly  perceived,  as  he  lay  prostrate  and  powerless, 
that  the  English  officer — so  by  his  decoratecl  uniform  he  appeared  to 
be — who  had  summoned  him  to  surrender,  struck  up  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  troopers,  which  was  aimed  with  a  will  at  Phoenix's  uncovered 
head,  that  would  probably  have  put  a  final  period  to  its  perceptions — 
and  leaping  from  his  own  saddle,  extended  his  hand  to  Phoenix  to  assist 
him  to  rise,  saying  in  a  young  man's  fraternising  and  kindly  voice — 

^'  Ton  are  my  prisoner,  sir,  and  as  such  I  consider  you  under  my 
safeguard  I  There  is  your  sword  ;  so  brave  a  gentleman  should  never 
be  forced  to  relinquish  his  weapon  by  mere  accident  V' 

Phoenix  had  lost  hold  of  his  sword  in  the  shock  of  his  overthrow. 
His  body  was  severely  bruised  and  shaken,  his  mind  in  disorder ;  yet 
he  oonld  not  but  feel  the  noble  and  courteous  tone  of  his  captor  de- 
manded every  acknowledgment,  while  it  was  certainly  utter  madness  to 
attempt  any  farther  resistance.  Still  he  would  not  accept  the  offered 
hand  of  the  Englishman,  and  staggering  up  on  his  feet  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, he  took  the  sword  the  other  handed  over  to  him,  observing — 

**  I  cannot  help  myself — I  am  your  prisoner,  sir — and  I  accept  your 
kindness,  for  I  dearly  prize  this  sword :  it  was  my  father^s.  I  thank 
you  .  •  • .  though  I  haa  hoped  never  to  owe  any  thanks  to  an  English- 
man, and  your  voice  tells  me  you  are  one  I*' 

'*  And  proud  to  be  so,  sir.  I  am  Comet  George  Cadogan,  of  his 
Majesty's  Horse  Guards  Blue,"  replied  the  young  officer — young,  for 
he  seemed  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  Phoenix.  **  But  you  owe  me  no 
thanks — ^it  is  the  fortune  of  war.  We  have  just  crossed  the  river,  and 
surprised  your  guard  at  the  Fords ;  so  no  wonder  we  findy  our  main 
hoay  in  no  great  expectation  of  our  approach.  The  rout  is  indeed 
complete." 

Phoenix  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  perceived  that  the  spot  so 
lately  occupied  by  thousands  of  men  was  cleared,  as  if  miraculously,  of 
the  entire  body,  and  the  horses  of  the  three  thousand  Irish  cavalry,  so 
lately  quietly  picketted  in  their  divisions,  now  turned  loose,  either 
scoured  the  country  wildly  in  various  directions,  or  joined  in  the  rush 
of  the  English  cavalry,  that  still  proceeded  on,  sweeping  down  all  op- 
position in  its  way. 

Almost  at  this  momenta  party  of  mounted  officers,  evidently  of  rank, 
arrived,  under  an  escort,  at  the  spot.  One  among  them,  apparently 
the  principal,  with  grey  hair  surrounding  a  plump,  placid  visage,  and 
dressed  in  a  foreign  uniform  of  scrupulous  neatness,  addressed  the 
young  English  officer — 

"  Meesther  Cadogan,"  he  said,  in  accents  of  tranquil  displeasure, 
''consider  yourself  under  arrest  for  disobedience  of  orders.  I  weel 
have  an  exact  discipline  observed  in  the  camps  of  my  master ;  and  I 
instructed  you,  as  soon  as  you  had  carried  the  Fords  with  the  rest  of 
your  company,  to  await  forther  orders  without  advancing.    And  it  was 
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Jim  wbo  ruh^mi  with  jma  staiicbtfd  dbpbjedi  tnd  indioid  Um  m1- 
dien  to  follow  r 

i*  And  win  a  dcdtiTe  Tietorf »  Boon  P'  mi  one  of  the  Dotdlinia*t 
wkaSSt  with  a  tliriit  snfcer. 

'^  I  wed  not  hare  tio  Ttetories  won  oat  of  my  regidatioiis  !*'  retnnied 
Baron  GinkeD,  sternlj.  '*  Retire  to  the  camp,  sir,  and  remain  ondcr 
arreat  ontil  I  smmI  jon  an  order  of  release.  Jind  take  jonr  fmonen 
with  joo,  aa  I  aoppose  these  wild-looking  men  can  onlj  be  of  the 
Irish  rebels." 

Fbad  Bedmcmd  had  regained  his  master,  who  had  at  first  distanced 
him  bj  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and  came  in  for  his  share  of  this  com- 
pliment. Phcenix,  we  belicTe,  made  some  r^ly — not  of  the  most  eoo- 
dUating;  hot  the  old  Dntehman  and  his  retinne  liad  resumed  their 
advance,  and  the  trample  of  the  horses  Inckilj  rendered  it  inandible. 

Gadogan  broke  into  a  latlgh^  hot  he  look^  consideraUy  Texed  and 
confnsed. 

"  Mynheer  is  annoyed,"  he  observed,  pettishly,  *'  to  find  that  after 
doing  the  real  work  of  the  day,  we  English  Were  not  iddihed  to  widt 
till  he  seht  some  dosing  DbtchmaH  to  carry  off  the  honours.  Howereri 
the  circumstance  is  of  some  advantage*'  he  added,  good-humouredly  t 
"  I  shdl  have  the  more  time  to  devote  to  the  <^ntortainment  of  a  gen- 
tlemah  whom  I  beg  to  consider  rather  as  my  guest  than  prisoner.  Will 
yott  come  with  me$  sir,  and  I  wiU  endeavour  to  mik^  yob  forget  tfaoa 
testy  old  Dntdiman's  snarling  in  the  society  of  men  who  know  how  to 
honour  bravery,  whether  displayed  by  friend  or  foe." 

Phceoix,  greatly  struck  with  sd  mudi  pdliteness  and  genertmty,  sig- 
nified his  consent,  asking  leave*,  however,  in  the  first  instancy  to  ascer- 
tain if  his  horse — ^which  beldnged  to  a  friend  who  greatly  valued  it — 
was  wounded  mortally.  The  poor  animal,  bleeding  profusely,  had  by 
this  time  staggered  upon  its  feet,  with  the  aid  of  Fluid  Redmond.  Cm- 
dogan,  declaring  that  he  had  some  skill  in  horseflesh^  immediately 
examined  the  wound,  and  gave  it  a^  his  opinion  that  the  shot  had  Only 
severely  grazed  the  chest,  and  that  thfe  animal  might  recover  with  pro- 
per treatment.  Fhad  was  therefore  directed  to  lead  it  after  Uiem } 
and  the  two  lately  mortally-opposed  combatants  proceeded,  side  by  aide^ 
in  a  friendly  mannfer,  to  cross  the  Shaniion  into  the  £n|^iah  eamp^  by 
the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  it  wteniHj  ki  the  night* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THS   KING   AND  THX  JESTER. 

Nbw  Feidlimh  the  son  of  Dala»  the  Archpriest,  dwelt  mueh  with  the 
King  in  Eman,  and  he  was  old,  and  round,  and  heavy,  and  he  lored 
fat  venison  and  old  mead.  And  as  he  played  chess  with  the  King,  he 
nodded  hiii  head  heavily  over  the  smooth  chequered  tables,  for  he  had 
atijiped  well.  And  when  the  King  saw  that  he  slept,  he  rose  softly,  for 
he  had  the  old  mat!  in  mnch  regard,  and,  moreover^  he  was  plotting  to 
cArry  his  daughter  away.  So  he  rose  softly,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
him,  and  wtiked  to  ilnd  iVo  thoughtAilly,  after  looking  westward  over 
the  plain.  And  the  sun  went  dowti,  and  erey  twilight  veiled  the  world 
with  its  darkening  shade:  And  Trendom  the  spy  came  from  the  Wood 
of  Kimbaeth,  and  told  how  that  the  maidens,  With  Larha  the  nurse, 
were  in  Deirdre's  chamber  in  the  house  of  her  father.  Then  the  King 
asked  if  he  had  seeh  aught  of  Rori.  And  Trendom  answered  that  the 
dobr  of  Rori*s  dwellibg  was  fastened,  and  that  the  Jester  was  gone 
fbrth,  fbr  when  he  had  kndcked  upon  the  door,  there  was  no  answer 
frttni  iHthhi.  TheU  the  King  bade  Trendom  go  down  and  watch  the 
plain,  and  bring  word  if  he  saw  or  heard  aught  strange.  And  going 
within  the  house,  the  Kins  laid  himself  on  his  couch ;  and  while  he 
thought,  slutiibei'  closed  his  ^yes.  And  strange  things  came  to  the 
Ring  in  direfltnS.  It  seemed  to' him  as  though  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
Rath  in  the  bright  noonday ;  but  around  from  every  side,  far  as  his 
eyes  Icould  reach,  came  mighty  armies  of  Black  Golls,  clashing  their 
shields,  And  closing  in  one  fearful  circle  round  the  Rath.  And  the 
silVage  roaring  of  their  war-songs  swelled  up  to  his  ears  like  the  winter 
sea  thundering  through  the  caves  of  Clidna.  (But  in  good  trath,  the 
sound  which  came  to  the  King's  ears  was  the  snoring  of  Feidlimh  the 
Arehpriest,  as  he  slumbered  without.)  Then  it  seemed  to  the  King  as 
though  the  straneers  strove  to  pass  up  by  the  great  causeways  that 
were  on  either  side  of  the  Rath,  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ; 
btit  they  could  nbt  enter  by  reason  of  a  woman  who  sat  at  either  gate- 
way, waving  them  back  vnth  her  hand.  And  the  women  were  like  as 
though  they  had  been  each  the  shadow  of  the  other,  and  the  rich 
golden  tresses  of  either  hung  far  down  her  shoulders,  but  their  faces 
were  ever  turned  away,  and  the  King  Mi  that  he  dared  not  seek  to 
meet  their  gaase.  Then  the  vision  changed  suddenly,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  it  were  night,  and  that  he  sat  alone  upon  the  Rath ;  but  the 
Rath  and  the  great  pkins  of  Eman  were  without  living  man  save  him- 
self alone.  And  he  sat  listening  to  the  wind  as  it  sighed  sadly  through 
the  forest,  seeming  to  whisper  strange  tales  of  the  dead.  And  as  he 
hearkened  aniiously  and  fearfully,  he  heard  on  a  sudden  the  gliding 
IbotfkU  of  one  approaching;  but  as  he  looked  through  the  clear  moon- 
light, no  form  came  vrith  the  footsteps.  Then  when  the  sound  was 
close  upon  him,  the  King  sprang  up  f^om  his  couch  with  a  cry,  and 
wakings  h^  saw  Trendom  the  spy  standing  before  him  with  a  torch  in 
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his  handy  for  it  was  the  stealthy  step  of  Trendorn  which  had  disturbed 
the  King's  sleep.  And  the  spy*s  face  was  pale»  and  he  trembled  before 
the  King's  angry  look,  as  he  asked  wherefore  he  came  thus  open  his 
sleep  like  a  creeping  fox.    And  he  answered—' 

**  Thy  slaye's  mother,  Graiun^  the  wise  woman,  was  gathering  herbs 
under  the  moonUght  in  the  forest  by  the  fire-tower,  and  she  hath  re- 
turned  eyen  now,  and  told  me  how  that  she  saw  the  lady  Deirdre,  with 
Larha  her  nurse,  and  Brassil  the  son  of  Conloch,  riding  swiftly  west- 
ward through  the  forest.  Then  thy  slaye  went  to  (he  maiden's  dweUing 
in  the  Wo<^  of  Kimbaeth,  and  there  is  none  there  now  saye  Moma 
the  King's  danghter." 

Then  the  King  turned,  with  his  dark  brows  meeting  in  silent  wrath ; 
and  he  took  a  heavy  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  and  went  down  the  Bath 
with  angry,  springing  stride  towards  Rori's  dwelling,  fiut  now  there 
stood  a  dark  crowd  of  men  round  the  Jester's  booth,  and  horses  were 
neighing  in  the  plain  below.  And  the  King,  thrusting  his  way  throu^ 
the  men,  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  tall  warrior  (who  stood 
next  the  door,  as  though  he  listened),  and  said,  angrily — 

"What  means  this,  Credna?" 

And  Credna  answered— 

*'  By  the  Bang's  head,  I  know  not ;  but  Bori  bade  me  await  him  at 
the  eastern  gate  till  the  moon's  rising.  And  so  we  waited  thus ;  but 
since  he  came  not,  I  haye  come  eyen  now  to  seek  him,  and  the  door  is 
firmly  closed ;  and  I  hear  one  as  if  sleeping  heayily  within,  but  I  cannot 
waken  him." 

Then  the  King  said — 

"  Stand  back,  Credna !"  And  striding  back  a  step,  he  swung  his  heayy 
maul  aloft  with  both  hands,  and  smote  the  door  with  a  crash  that 
drove  it  splintering  inwards.  And  the  King  cried—"  Bring  hither  thy 
torch,  Trendorn,  and  hang  me  this  drunken  hound  from  his  own  roof. 

Then  they  saw  Ron  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  his  eyes  rolled  and 
glittered  fiercely  in  the  torchlight ;  and  turning  himseUT,  he  held  up 
his  hands,  that  were  bound  and  entangled  with  his  feet  in  Cabal's 
thongs.  And  when  they  cut  his  limbs  free,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
tore  forth  the  woolly  morsel  that  filled  his  mouth,  and  uttered  a  sharp, 
angry  yell  Hke  a  speared  wolf.    And  the  King  said,  sternly — 

"  What  drunken  knavery  is  this,  Rori  ?  By  the  bones  of  Mac  Fin- 
tain,  if  thou  liest  to  me,  thou  shalt  hang  from  the  highest  oak  in 
Eman,  till  the  ravens  tear  thy  false  tongue  forth." 

And  Rori  answered,  hoarsely — 

"  My  life  is  in  the  ELine's  hands,  but  hj  the  King's  head  I  will  tdl 
nought  but  the  truth.  That  cursed  Brassil  quarrelled  oyer  his  wine, 
and  rose  on  me  suddenly,  even  as  Credna  came  to  the  door.  And 
while  we  struggled,  I  heard  one  answer  with  my  voice.  Then  I  knew 
that  there  was  strong  enchantment  abroad,  and  a  black  doud  came 
upon  me,  so  that  I  knew  nought  until  I  found  myself  bound  and  alone. 
But,  by  the  head  of  Connor,  whether  I  meet  Brassil  next  in  hall  or 
forest,  at  fight  or  feast,  though  he  be  girt  by  tenfold  ffeast^  I  will  readi 
his  heart  thus  " — ^and  gnashing  his  teeth,  with  a  fierce  ye^  Rori  drove 
his  skean  to  the  hilt  in  the  wattled  side  of  the  hoase. 

And  the  Kinft  looking  doubtfully  and  sternly  upon  him,  said— 

"  Whether  through  thy  treachery  or  cowardice,  those  who  wcr^ 
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^ven  in  charge  to  thee  are  fled ;  but  I  will  know  the  truth  ere  morn- 
ing. To  horse  I  Gredna ;  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  we  have  need 
of  his  cunnine.  And  hark  thee,  friend  Rori^  if  I  find  one  word  or  look 
of  treachery  m  thee,  by  the  glories  of  Mileadh  I  will  hack  thee  into 
such  fragments,  that  they  shall  track  the  path  from  Eman  to  Ardmacha 
by  thy  lying  carcase." 

And  speaking  thus,  the  King  strode  down  before  them  to  the  plain. 
And  there  was  plunging  of  steeds,  and  cursing  of  riders,  and  then  the 
dark  squadron  swept  westward  through  the  fair  moonlight,  shaking  the 
plain  Hke  a  herd  of  rushing  bulls. 

CHAPTEE   ZU. 
BRASSIL   THB   SON    OF  CONLOCB. 

Far  onwards,  through  the  tangled  wilds  of  Boirche,  the  fliers  held 
their  way  beneath  the  waning  moon.  Deirdr6  and  Larha  sat  on  Naisi's 
dark  warhorse,  the  fleetest  steed  in  Eman ;  and  he  bore  his  burden 
gently  and  proudly,  though  the  foam-flakes  lay  like  snow  on  his  shining 
sides,  for  they  had  ridden  far  and  fast  since  nightfall.  And  Deirdr^'s 
dark  eyes  brightened  as  they  left  Eman  far  behind,  and  she  talked 
happily  with  Larha,  and  looked  ever  earnestly  onwards  towards  the  far 
mountain  side,  for  the  glitter  of  coming  spears  in  the  moonlight.  And 
Brassil  the  Silent  rode  a  short  space  before  them ;  and  as  they  slackened 
pace  to  rest  their  steeds,  and  let  them  choose  their  steps  with  care 
through  the  tangled  brakes,  Brassil's  great  bulk  swayed  heavily  in 
drowsy  weariness,  by  reason  of  his  having  journeyed  much  without 
rest  or  sleep  since  he  lefl  the  camp  two  days  agone,  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  wine  which  he  had  taken  in  Rori*s  booth.  And  as  the  night 
grew  toward  morning,  there  rose  a  grey  mist  up  from  the  valleys,  and 
spread  over  the  plain  and  through  the  forest  And  it  thickened  fast 
while  Brassil's  head  drooped  in  growing  slumber ;  and  the  steed,  feel* 
ing  his  rein  slackened,  turned  by  degrees  till  his  face  was  eastward  ; 
and  so  after  a  space  they  lefl  the  forest,  and  passed  forth  upon  the 
plain.  Then  Larha  looked  up,  and  she  saw  Brassil's  mighty  form 
swayine  to  and  fro,  seeming  twofold  his  bulk  in  the  dense  grey  fog. 
Then  she  cried  out  to  Brassil,  and  rousing  himself,  he  drew  his  rein 
and  glanced  about  him  in  wonder,  striving  vainly  with  his  eyes  to 
pierce  the  mist  that  hung  around  like  night.  And  Larha  knew  by  his 
face,  when  she  looked  at  him,  that  he  had  lost  his  course.  And  Brassil 
Ughted  down  from  his  horse  and  led  him  by  the  bridle,  carefully 
searching  the  ground  as  he  went.  And  so  they  held  their  way  in 
silence  for  a  long  space ;  but  Brassil  could  trace  neither  path  or  track 
through  the  matted  grass  and  stunted  brushwood.  And  when  he  raised 
his  head  and  looked  anxiously  around,  the  blinding  mist  was  like  a 
grey  wall  before  him. 

Then,  at  last,  he  stopped  with  a  sudden  cry  of  joy,  and  pointing 
downwards  to  a  broad  track,  trodden  by  many  hoofs,  as  though  a  rush- 
ing herd  had  passed  that  way,  he  said,  '*  We  will  seek  the  river ;"  for 
he  deemed  that  he  had  found  the  track  by  which  the  wild  cattle  were 
wont  to  seek  their  watering.  Then  he  mounted  again,  and  rode  swiftly 
on,  tracking  the  path  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground,  like  a 
staunch  sleuth-hound.  But  his  countenance  fell  when,  after  a  space,  the 
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footmarks  led  up  a  low/heathy  hill,  and  then  seattered  uncettainlj.  And 
tayinff  shortly  to  Larha,  *«  'Tis  the  home  path  firom  the  river,"  be 
turned  doggedly  to  follow  back  the  way  by  which  they  had  come.  Bat 
as  Brassil  passed  Larha,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  saying — 

''  Hearken,  Brassil,  I  hear  the  roar  of  water/' 

But  Brassil  shook  his  head  saying,  "  Trees !"  fbr  his  quick  ear  knew 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze  through  the  forest.  Nevertheless  he  turned 
to  seek  it.  And  leaving  the  fbot-tracks,  they  went  towards  the  sound, 
and  thus  they  came  soon  upon  a  great  oak  tree  that  seemed  to  rise  alone 
upon  the  plain.  The  trunk  was  mighty  and  gnaried,  and  one  gaunt, 
withered  branch  stretched  out  towards  them,  like  the  stiffened  arm  of 
some  death-struck  prophet,  warning  them  back.  But  the  morning 
breeze  was  sighing  through  the  rustling  leaves  far  above  in  the  mist. 
Then,  as  they  came  near  the  tree,  Brassil  checked  his  steed  so  suddenly 
that  he  well  nigh  threw  him  backwards. 

"  *Tis  tb/e  Spirit's  tree  I"  he  cried,  poiuting  with  his  finger  to  a  greea 
drcle  thp.'c  darkened  the  grass  around  it.  Then  making  a  sign  against 
the  Evil  Eye,  they  drew  back  in  terror.  But  as  they  sought  the  path 
egaiiti,  Brassil  halted  suddenly,  and  motioning  them  with  his  hand  to 
k<^ep  silent,  he  lighted  from  his  horse,  and  stooping,  laid  his  ear  to  the 
^und.     Then  rising,  he  said — 

''There  are  warriors  coming,  but  whether  friend  or  foe  I  camiot 
know.*' 

And  sitting  silent  and  breathless,  the  women  listened  anxiously,  with 
beating  hearts,  for  they  knew  not  if  the  sons  of  Usna  approached,  or 
angry  prisoners  from  Eman.  And  soon  the  fiunt  ring  of  weapon^  came 
to  their  ears,  and  the  closer  murmur  of  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
as  a  crowd  of  horsemen  passed  them  within  half  a  bowshot.  And 
Brassil  listened  earnestly  and  shook  his  head,  saying-- 

''  I  fear  me  we  have  turned  back  on  our  course,  for  the  voices  have 
the  tones  of  Uladh.  But  we  must  strike  their  track,  and  follow  them 
till  the  mist  rises." 

And  as  they  followed  slowlv,  looking  forward  with  anxious  eyes,  the 
mist  drove  in  upon  them  thicK  and  cold,  and  the  next  moment  dove 
asunder,  rolling  its  white  wreathing  clouds  to  either  hand.  And  through 
the  mighty  rent  towered  Gortfinna  before  them,  with  Us  wooded  sides 
and  rugged  head  ;  but  nought  save  the  soaring  eagle  or  springing  goat 
might  scale  that  frowning  height.  And  as  the  hurrying  vapour  melted 
and  scattered  from  the  plain  beneath,  a  dark  body  of  horsemen  and 
running  kerne  came  iuto  view,  moving  swiftlv  towards  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  their  anxious  looks  searchea  the  crowd  in  vain  for  the 
sons  of  Usna.  Then  as  Brassil  looked,  his  quick  eye  lighted  on  a 
horseman  of  great  stature  among  the  throng,  who  rode  on  a  strong  white 
steed,  and  whose  mantle  shone  with  all  the  colours  of  the  son-bow. 

"  'Tis  the  king  !"*  he  muttered ;  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
west,  where  a  dark  line,  passing  out  from  behind  the  mountain,  seemed 
to  thread  the  plain  in  its  winding  course,  he  said,  **  To  the  river,  for 
your  lives !"  and  smote  his  horse  till  he  urged  him  to  flving  speed ;  and 
the  women  followed  close  behind.  And  so  they  held  tneir  way  unseen 
through  the  skirts  of  the  driving  mist,  till  the  white  foam-froth  flecked 
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the  sides  of  their  gasping  steeds.  But  now  the  bright  wate?  glanced 
before  theip,  as  it  flashedback  a  struggling  sunbei^m  that  pierced  through 
the  morning  vapours  ;  but  the  same  ray  glittered  on  the  bright  axe  that 
hung  from  Brassirs  broad  shoulder,  and  a  fierce  shout,  pealing  from  far 
behind,  told  that  that  light  had  betrayed  them.  And  firassil,  raising 
himself,  shook  his  hand  at  the  pursuers,  and  sent  back  a  wild  cry  of 
defiance.  And  turning  to  look  at  the  women,  he  saw  Deirdr6-s  face  pale 
and  sorrowful,  and  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  but  her  small  mouth 
was  s^t  firip  as  a  warrior's.  And  Larha's  countenance  was  full  of 
fury,  and  her  dark  brows  were  knit,  and  her  great  black  eyes  glittered 
fiercely.  One  arm  was  thrown  round  Deirdn^,  as  if  to  shelter  her,  while 
with  the  other  she  gripped  the  long  skean  which  hung  in  hpr  girdle. 
But  Brassil  smiled  steadily  and  calmly  upon  them,  and  said — 

*♦  Fear  not,  my  true  hearts  I" 

And  he  pointed  to  a  dark  sally-tree  before  them,  that  stretched  forth 
its  knottea  twining  boughs  till  their  drooping  branches  swept  the 
water.  Now  on  that  side  (next  them)  the  bank  sloped  gently  to  the 
iJTer,  but  the  current  ran  deep,  and  broad,  and  swirling  beneath  the 
farther  bank,  and  the  cliff  rose  straight  and  steep  above  it. 

Npw  when  Brassil  came  from  the  camp  two  days  agone,  by  this 
course,  he  had  shaped  a  corragh  (boat)  of  osier- work  and  hides ;  and 
crossing  in  it,  he  had  bound  a  strong  cord  firmly  to  either  bank  of  the 
siver.     And  now  his  heart  beat  with  joy  when  he  knew,  through  the 
clearing  mist,  that  they  had  happened,  in  their  blind  wandering,  upon 
the  very  passage  which  he  sought ;  and  springing  from  his  panting 
steed  by  the  river  side,  he  caused  the  women  to  alieht.     And  as  they 
wondered  ^nd  looked  back  in  terror  towards  the  dark  crowd  of  pursuers 
that  were  sweeping  down  upon  them,  he  drew  forth  the  little  corragh 
from  the  thick  fern  where  it  lay,  and  launching  it  in  the  rushing  stream, 
he  raised  the  line  that  lay  from  the  other  bank,  slackened  and  sunken 
in  the  water,  bound  it  firmly  to  a  strong  bough,  and  signed  to  the 
women  to  enter.     And  Deirdre  set  herself  down  in  the  boat,  and  Larha 
following,  knelt  down  carefnlly,  and  seized  the  line  to  guide  them,  for 
the  little  vessel  was  frail  and  heavy  laden.     Then  Brassil,  thrusting  her 
forth  strongly,  plunged  in  behind,  holding  the  line  and  pushing  the 
corragh  before  him.     And  the  black  river  foamed,  and  whirled,  and 
eddied  round  them  ;  and  they  bore  hard  on  the  slender  line,  but  it  was 
of  tough  hide  ;  and  so  they  reached  the  dark  rapids  beneath  the  far- 
ther cliff.     But  even  through  the  roar  of  the  water  they  could  hear  the 
thundering  horse-hoofs,  as  they  shook  the  bank  behind  them,  and  the 
wild  shout  of  anger  that  rent  the  air.     Then  Larha  looked  back  in 
terror,  and  she  saw  them  spreading  along  the  river  side  like  hounds  at 
fault.     And  the  foremost  dashed  their  panting  horses  into  the  stream  ; 
but  ere  they  had  gone  a  spear's  length,  they  were  swept  far  down  the 
river,  struggling  and  entangled.     But  the  King's  eye  saw  the  line,  as  it 
rose  strained  from  the  water  ;  and  Larha  cried  out  suddenly  to  Brassil 
to  cut  away  the  cord  behind,  for  she  saw  Credna,  with  Rori  the  Jester 
and  another  strong  warrior,  pressing  hard  after  them  upon  it.     And 
Brassil  answered  not,  but  pulled  hard  upon  the  line,  thrusting  the  boat 
stronglv  before  him ;  and  the  whistling  arrows  struck  the  water  like 
ploughing  hail  behind  him,  for  they  feared  to  shoot  high  by  reason  of 
(he  women.    And  now  the  drooping  hrauches»  as  they  huog  from  t^ 
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cliffy  brushed  Larha^s  face ;  and  grasping  a  strong  bonpifa,  she  drew  the 
corragh  to  shore,  and  sprang  lightly  forUi,  and  Deirdre  quickly  followed. 
But  the  three  men,  as  they  swam  strongly  after  them,  were  nigh  mid- 
way in  the  stream ;  and  Brassil,  drawing  his  skean,  waited  with  a  grim 
smile  till  they  had  reached  the  rapids.  Then  as  they  bore  hard  on 
the  tightened  line,  he  cut  it  through,  and  with  a  wrathful  cry,  that  ended 
in  an  angry  gurgle,  they  were  swept  struggling  away  down  the  whirling 
river.  Then  raising  his  heavy  axe,  Brassil  clove  the  light  framework 
of  the  corragh  in  a  ^w  strong  strokes,  till  it  lay  a  sinking,  shapeless 
hide.  Then  they  clambered  up  in  haste  through  the  thick  dwarf  trees 
that  stretched  from  the  rugged  face  of  the  cliffl  And  as  Brassil,  first 
appearing  from  the  dose  brushwood,  stood  out  upon  the  bank  above^ 
there  arose  a  roar  of  angry  voices  from  the  farther  side,  and  a  shower 
of  arrows  whistled  round  nim  ;  but  one  pierced  the  flesh  of  his  left  arm. 
Then  Brassil  quickly  threw  himself  along  upon  his  face,  and  drasged 
the  women  up  after  him  ;  and  bidding  Larha  cut  away  the  barbed  head 
from  the  arrow  which  had  passed  through  his  arm,  he  drew  forth  the 
broken  shaft,  and  laughing  scornfully,  he  hurled  it  back  over  the  river, 
and  shouted — 

"  Ha  I  dogs  of  Uladh,  is  it  thus  you  reward  those  who  fight  your 
battles  V 

Larha*s  shrill  voice  added — 

"  Go  home,  and  let  your  Seanachies  write  how  ten  score  cowards 
hunted  two  women  and  a  warrior." 

And  Deirdr^  sat  the  while  with  her  head  drooping  mournfully.  Then 
rising  in  silence,  she  took  Larha's  outstretched  arm  like  a  child;  and  so 
they  followed  Brassil,  as  he  went  with  quick,  springing  steps  up  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  heathy  hill  that  rose  before  them,  hiding  the  broad 
base  of  Gortfinna.  But  when  they  paused  to  breathe  on  its  purple  crest, 
they  saw  their  enemies  gathered  in  dark  council  by  the  river  side*  And 
Brassil  laughed  aloud,  and  said — 

**  Ay !  let  them  slay  the  proud  steeds  of  Eman,  and  cross  the  Finn  in 
horseskin  corraghs ;  but  they  must  learn  to  swim  through  air,  ere 
they  follow  us  across  the  Ballagh  Dhu." 

Now  it  was  Rori*s  counsel  that  they  should  follow  the  river's  course, 
till  they  came  upon  a  ford  far  down,  where  the  wild  cattle  were  wont  to 
cross ;  but  lest  the  fugitives  should  escape  by  the  Ballagh  Dhn,  he 
besought  the  King  to  give  him  half-a-score  of  chosen  runners,  light  and 
swift  of  foot,  that  they  might  dimb  the  mountain  by  a  path  which  he 
knew,  far  back  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  they  should  come  upon  the 
plain  beyond,  and  meet  the  women  and  Brassil  if  they  crossed  the  pass. 
And  the  King  saw  that  Rori's  counsel  was  wise  and  cunning,  and  he 
gave  him  the  men,  but  went  himself,  with  the  others,  seeking  far  down 
the  river  for  the  cattle  ford. 


CHAPTEB  xnx. 

There  is  a  cleft  in  West  Gortfinna,  as  if  the  mighty  monntain 
had  yawned  asunder,  and  down  through  its  riven  bosom  sweeps  the 
foaming  Finn.  And  the  river  washes  the  base  of  the  eastern  side;  bat 
on  the  west,  a  narrow  path  divides  it  from  the  overhanging  cliff.  But 
far  inwards  through  the  pass,  both  path  and  ri^e|r^|i^(^i]iried  nnd«r  A 
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pile  of  B^iatered  rocks ;  for  a  great  cliff,  falling  from  the  face  of  the 
rock,  haa  hrid^  the  pass  across  below  with  a  mighty  causeway,  and  up 
through  yawning  spaces  between  the  massy  fragments  came  dark 
glimpses  of  the  black  river,  as  it  rushed  deep  and  humming  beneath. 
And  over  this  nigged  passage  had  Brassil  guided  the  women ;  and  now 
they  are  toiling  uur  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  by  the  winding  narrow  path 
diat  scales  it*  But  now  Brassil's  face  was  pale  and  anxious,  for  ever 
when  he  turned  to  look  downwards  to  the  plain,  he  saw  the  dark  troop 
of  pursuers  sweeping  up  fast  to  the  pass ;  for  they  had  found  the  ford 
far  down  the  river,  according  to  Rori*s  counsel,  and  pressing  their  pant- 
ing steeds  fast  over  the  plain,  had  thought  to  reach  the  fliers  ere  they 
funed  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But,  bounding,  climbing,  drag^'ng, 
rassil  had  brought  the  women  thus  far ;  and  still  with  firm,  untiring 
tread,  he  bore  Deirdre  upwards  in  his  arms,  and  Larha  followed  be- 
hind, with  bold  heart  and  steady  eye ;  for  one  might  not  walk  beside 
another  up  that  giddy  path.  But  already  they  were  nearing  the  sum- 
mit, and  Brassil's  eye  was  turned  anxiously  upwards,  where,  risht  above 
their  heads,  the  overhanging  cUffs  leaned  towards  each  other,  leaving  a 
narrow  strip  of  pale  grey  sky  between,  with  a  single  dark  line  crossing 
it  like  a  slender  spear-shafl.  It  was  the  Great  Pine  that  spanned  the 
Ballagh  Dhu  (Black  Pass).  But  when  they  stood  panting  upon  the  storm- 
shorn  height  above,  small  note  made  those  poor  fliers  of  the  glorious 
land  away  beneath  them,  where  forest,  and  lake,  and  flowery  plain,  and 
purple  hUl,  and  winding  stream  were  gHttering  fair  and  soft  through 
the  silver  robe  of  morning  mist  But  as  Deirdre  rested,  shuddering, 
on  the  verge  of  that  giddy  height,  Brassil  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  strode  olit  upon  the  great  pine  that  lay  across  the  yawning  gulf, 
and  passing  along  upon  it  with  careless,  steady  tread,  he  placed  her 
down  on  the  further  side.  Then  he  si^ed  to  Larha  to  follow,  and,  stoop- 
ing on  hands  and  knees,  she  essayed  it  bravely.  But  midway  over,  her 
head  seemed  to  fail  her  and  her  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  Brassil  cried  out 
to  her  to  fear  not !  And  raising  her  head,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Deirdr^,  and  so  passed  over  safely ;  but  when  Brassil  drew  her  up  on 
the  firm  ground,  she  trembled  like  a  reed  in  the  breeze. 

But  now  Brassil  rested  not  to  think  of  past  dangers,  but  swinging 
his  mighty  axe  aloft,  he  smote  upon  the  Great  Pine  with  heavy,  ringing 
strokes ;  but  though  the  warm  drops  fell  from  his  brow,  and  the  big 
veins  swelled  on  his  forehead,  as  he  laboured,  the  untiring  pursuers  were 
shouting  midway  up  the  cliff  ere  he  had  cleft  the  tree  half  through. 
And  staying  suddenly  from  his  toil,  he  looked  upon  the  women,  and 
then  first  his  bold  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  he  whispered  to 
Larha — 

**  Larha,  we  have  yet  two  lives  to  give  Clan  Usna.  Fly  then  while 
ye  may.    I  will  keep  the  pass." 

And  wringing  her  hand,  he  ran  lightly  back  across  the  great  tree,  paus- 
ing midway,  and  turning  to  urge  Larha,  with  angry  gesture,  to  instant 
flight.  And  with  the  big  tears  rollingdown  her  swarthy  cheeks,  she  raised 
Deirdr^  in  her  arms  like  an  infant,  and  went  slowly  down  the  heathy  side  of 
the  mountain.  And  Brassil,  passing  along  the  cliff,  lay  silently  down 
on  the  verge,  at  a  spot  whence  he  might  overlook  the  narrow  path,  as 
it  wound  round  the  face  of  the  rock  a  good  bowshot  below  him.  And 
poising  a  mighty  stone  in  his  hands^  he  waited  motioiiless 
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most  poreaer  appealed  on  the  open  path  beneath  hhn.  Hmq  thert 
rose  throngh  the  pass  a  feardal  cry,  and  after  a  space  a  imt,  doll 
sound  came  to  his  ears  from  below ;  and  again  the  path  was  empty. 
Then  a  dark  line  of  igores  came  forth  a^n,  rushing  in  reckless  haiit 
to  pass  that  narrow  ledge,  whence  Brassil's  unerring  aim  had  struck 
their  leader.  Bat  again  that  fatal  hand  dealt  death----again  the  ftarfiil 
crj  rang  out  through  the  echoing  pass,  and  three  mangled  bodies  stained 
the  rocks  below.  And  now  they  gathered  beneath  the  sheltering  rock, 
but  none  dared  come  forth  to  certain  death.  And  Br|»sil  waited  lon^ 
and  bis  heart  rose  within  him  ;  for  he  hoped  to  keep  the  pass  till  Clan 
Usna  came*  And  he  piled  a  great  heap  of  stones  beside  him,  and  sat 
in  silence  there  till  the  sun  rose  shore  the  mountain,  and  shone  warm 
upon  him.  But  as  he  stooped  to  loosen  a  huge  rock  that  lay  hatf> 
buried  in  the  earth,  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  thrill  through  his  body, 
and  a  sharp,  darting  pain  in  his  side,  and  he  ML  forward  noon  his  foot. 
And  as  he  rose  slowly,  he  heard  afearfol  mocking  laugh  behind.  Then 
Brassil  knew  that  he  was  wounded,  and  raisii^  his  hand,  he  found  an 
arrow  in  his  side,  and  strove  quickly  to  draw  it  forth,  but  hb  limbs 
quivered  with  the  strong  pain.  Hien  leaving  the  arrow  as  it  lay,  he 
rose  in  his  pride,  and  raised  his  axe  aloft,  and  rushed  with  foiling  might 
to  meet  his  foe.  But  now  his  ear  knew  well  that  cursed  voice,  and  his 
heart  went  down  within  him  when  his  eye  foil  upon  the  hated  form  of 
Rori  the  Jester.  Too  well  had  Bori  found  the  path  he  sought,  and 
come  on  the  Ballagh  Dhu  from  the  west.  And  now  the  women  Isy  be- 
yond the  pass,  in  the  keeping  of  the  bowmen.  But  Rori's  bitter  heart 
sought  its  own  vengeance ;  and  passing  over  by  the  tree,  he  had  coma 
with  stealthy  step  on  Brassil  from  behind,  and  pierced  him  with  an 
arrow  like  a  creeping  coward.  And  now,  as  Brassil  strove  to  ras)i  to- 
wards him,  with  staggering  steps  and  failing  arm,  he  stood  motionless, 
with  his  arrow  drawn  to  the  head  upon  him,  and  his  bright,  cold  eye 
glittering  in  cursed  triumph.  Then  that  brave  heart  knew  that  his  end 
was  come,  and  that  he  had  nought  but  cnidty  and  insult  to  look  for. 
But  deigning  not  to  answer  Rori's  taunting  laugh,  he  folded  his  anna 
together,  and  leaned  his  sinking  strength  against  the  rode,  taming  his 
honest  foce  and  clear  blue  eye  upward  to  the  royal  sun ;  and  sloiriy, 
slowly  he  sank  upon  the  ground.  And  Rori  forboro  to  shoot,  for  be 
feared  to  lose  his  vengeance,  and  he  wished  the  life  to  remain  still 
strong  within  his  enemy.  So  he  called  to  the  bowmen,  and  bade  diem 
bear  Brassil  back  over  the  pass,  and  await  him  in  the  forest  below- 
Then  bending  ov&e  the  diff,  he  cried  out  to  the  King's  troops,  who  lay 
concealed  beneath  the  overhanging  rocks  b^nr.  Ajod  they  shouted  a 
triumph  when  thev  heard  Rori's  voice,  and  came  pouring  up  the  path« 
wa^.  Hien  he  led  the  King  across  the  path,  and  showed  him  whero 
Deirdr^  lay,  pale  and  wearied,  with  her  head  on  Larha^s  bosom.  And 
Larha's  Hp  curled,  and  her  eyes  flashed  angrily  upon  them  ;  and  her 
garments,  torn  and  blood-besprinkled,  and  a  redkstataed  banday  on 
her  forehead,  tokl  that  she  had  strolled  fiercely  to  protect  her  cluurge. 
And  while  the  King  looked  on  them,  thus  lone  and  helpless,  his  anger 
lessened,  and  the  snadows  of  strange  thoughts  passed  ovor  his  brow- 
But  Rori  left  him  to  his  ^umph,  and  went  down  the  mountain-side^ 
tiU  he  overtook  the  bowmen,  as  they  bore  Brassil  tendedy  fcctweea 
them.    Then  he  sent  them  back,  all  save  one  dark  and  mtfakes  ee 
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himself.  And  Brassil's  eyes  were  closed  in  pain,  but  he  cried  feeblj 
for  water.    And  Rori*s  eyes  sparkled  with  cruel  joy»  and  he  said — 

**  "We  will  bring  thee  to  the  water." 

Now,  there  was  a  little  stream  hard  by,  that  rippled  and  Qiurmnred 
pleasantly  down  the  mofintain-side,  and  near  it  was  a  cl^ar,  smooth 
space  in  the  forest.  And  Rori  lai4  Brassil  there,  where  he  might  hear 
the  stream,  as  it  bubbled  past  him  fresh  and  cool.  And  Brassil' s 
tongue  clove  to  his  mouth,  for  the  thirst  of  death  was  upon  him. 
Then  Rori  fastened  four  stakes  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  drawing  forth 
from  his  girdle  the  thongs  wherewith  he  had  been  bound  by  Brassil  and 
Cabal  Caoum,  he  laughed  cursedly,  and  stretching  Brassil's  limbs,  he 
fastened  him  hand  and  foot  to  the  stakes,  so  that  he  lay  outstretched 
upon  liis  back,  with  his  hce  upward  to  the  scorching  sun.  And  Bori 
said — 

"  Fare  thee  well,  fUend  Brassil ;  if  the  cords  cut  sharp,  they  are 
thine  own  choosing.  There  is  water  near  thee ;  but  though  Ihou  canst 
not  reach  it,  'twill  refresh  the  tbirsty  wolves  when  they  have  picked  thy 
bones." 

And  his  parting  laugh,  as  he  passed  away  up  the  mountain-side,  was 
the  last  human  sound  that  fell  on  Brassil's  ears.  And  the  wounded 
man  knew  not  that  he  was  alone;  but  he  heard  the  cool,  gashing 
stream,  and  cried  for  water.  And  the  sun  beat  fiercely  on  hi^  brow, 
and  he  dreamed  tha^  he  was  with  Clan  Usna  in  fight,  and  the  faint 
war-cries  died  away  in  his  parched  throat.  And  soon  a«iin  he  heard 
the  gushing  brook,  and  cried  fiercely  for  water.  Th^n  a  ^adow  passed 
between  him  and  the  sim,  and  something  seemed  to  fall  gently  on  his 
breast,  and  vfhen  he  opened  his  burning  eyehds,  he  saw  a  foul  raven 
looking  into  his  eyes  with  inquiring  gaze.  Then  he  uttered  a  feeble 
cry,  and  strove  faintly  to  loosen  his  hand,  but  the  sharp  thongs  cut  the 
deeper.  And  the  raven  flapped  up  slowly  and  sullenly  (for  they  tovich 
not  the  living)  and  perched  on  a  bough  bard  by.  And  as  he  croaked 
there  came  another  raven,  old  and  grey,  that  had  feasted  on  many  a 
battle-field,  and  sat  beside  him  ;  and  they  two  watched  the  dying  man. 
And  the  sun  stood  straight  over  the  mountain,  and  smote  fiercely  oq 
Brassil's  head.  And  again  he  was  in  the  roaring  battle,  far  away  by 
AinU*s  side ;  and  he  clove  the  ranks  on  his  rushing  war-steed,  and 
smote  around  him  till  the  red  blood  seemed  rushing  in  his  ears  like  foam* 
ing  torrents.  And  again  the  mad  thirst  came  upon  him,  and  he  writhed 
on  the  smooth  green  sod ;  and  his  parched  lips  met,  but  no  sound  came 
forth  through  the  white  foam-spn^y  that  lay  on  them. 

And  it  grieved  the  raven  sorely  that  the  man  died  so  hard.  *'  Croak  f 
croak  ?  asked  the  big  one  impatiently.  And  the  lesser  perdied  upon 
a  lower  bough,  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  looked  doim  with 
inquiring  gaze.     **  Croak,  croak !"  he  answered,  assuringly. 
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YACHTING- 

On  Saturday,  the  24th  July,  the  Members  of  the  Clyde  Model  Tacht 
Club  arranged  a  race  to  test  the  system  of  measurement  by  canvas  in- 
stead of  the  hulL  The  system  adopted  was,  one  minute  time  to  be 
allowed  for  every  100  feet  of  canvas,  and  every  hour  the  race  continued. 
For  example,  a  yacht  carrying  1,000  square  feet  of  canvas  must  allow  a 
yacht  carrying  400  feet  six  minutes  for  every  hour  the  race  continued. 
The  following  vessels  came  to  the  starting-buoys  : — 

Bella,  916  square  feet            ...  ...  Bobert  Walker 

Fairy  Qaeen,  975  square  feet  ...  James  Grant,  jun. 

Georgina,  535  square  feet     ...  ...  Captain  Hay,  R.N. 

ExceLnor,  660  square  feet     ...  ...  Thomas  Steven. 

Owing  to  the  variable  winds  and  calms,  there  was  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory test  of  Mr.  Marrett*s  plan  of  measurement.  The  Fairy  Queen 
got  a  flaw  of  wind,  which  enabled  her  to  reach  the  Flag  Ship  at 
h.  55m.  16flL  The  other  vessels  becalmed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  did 
did  not  arrive  until  after  8  o'clock. 

The  Cl^de  Model  Yacht  Club  can  thus  claim  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  in  this  country  to  test  this  mode  of  measurement. 

On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  August,  the  Royal  Tacht  Squadron  Regatta 
commenced  at  Cowes.  The  race  of  the  day  was  for  Prince  Albert's 
Cup,  for  all  cutters  and  yawls  belonging  to  the  R.  T.  S.  This  Match 
was  sailed  according  to  the  new  system  of  measurement  of  canvas  in- 
stead of  hull ;  and  the  allowance  of  time  to  be  half  m  second  per  foot 
for  difference  of  time.  The  following  vessels  were  entered  and  mea- 
sured as  under: — 

TOHs.  nxT  or  canvas. 

Arrow  102  5,894  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  Esq. 

Lulworth  80  5,661  Joseph  Weld. 

Extravaganxa    48  3,982  Sir  Percy  Shelly,  Bart. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Arrow  exceeded  the  Lulworth  by  233 
feet,  and  had  to  allow  her  Im.  56|s.;  and  the  Extravaganza  by  1,962 
feet,  and  had  to  allow  her  16m.  21s.  The  Lulworth  exceeded  the  Ex- 
travaganxa by  1,729  feet,  and  had  to  allow  her  14m.  24^s. 

A  very  beautifully-sailed  and  hardly-contested  match  was  won  by  the 
Lulworth,  beating  the  Arrow^ — ^without  her  allowance  of  time— by  just 
30  seconds.    Extravaganza  not  timed 
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On  Wednesday  Her  Majesty's  Cup  was  ran  and  won  bj  the  Alarm, 
pistons,  Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  beating  the  Shark  175  tons,  Wm.  Curling, 
Esa. ;  the  Claymore  150,  Hon.  H.  Rowley ;  and  the  Ella,  106,  Snr 
Gilbert  East.  The  Alarm  lost  her  jib-boom,  had  a  man  OTerboard,  and 
lost  folly  6  minutes  thereby.  Nevertheless  the  gallant  old  ship  won  as 
as  she  pleased,  the  Shark  being  second,  and  Claymore  third. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  August,  the  great  event  which  has  agitated 
the  Cowes  world  for  so  long  a  time  came  off — viz.,  the  race  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  Cup.    The  following  vessels  started :— • 


BIO. 

TOMS. 

nUT  or  CAXTABi 

Claymore 

schooner 

130 

Hon.  H.  Rowley 

6,296 

AmY>ra 

cutter 

60 

Le  M.  Thomas 

3^645 

Ursuline 

yawl 

112 

Lord  Londesboro* 

4,115 

Ella 

schooner 

106 

Sir  Gilbert  East 

6,087 

Fair  Rosamond 

S9 

123 

Fiarl  of  Gifford 

4,193 

Beatrice 

»f 

208 

J.  E.  W.  RoUs 

6,415 

Arrow 

cutter 

102 

T.  ChamberJayne 

5,894 

Resolution 

schooner 

16i 

Duke  of  RutUud 

5.729 

Cecile 

» 

190 

Marquis  of  Conyngham 
W.  Curling 

7,097 

Shark 

»$ 

175 

8,086 

Minx 

cutter 

68 

F.R.Ma^nis 
Earl  of  Wilton 

4,301 

Lara 

schooner 

152 

8,677 

Extravaganza 

cutter 

48 

Sir  P.  Shelley 

3,932 

Alarm 

schooner 

248 

J.  Weld 

8,891 

Plover 

yawl 

70 

Colonel  Browne 

3,584 

Julia 

cutter 

122 

J.  Houldsworth 

5,941 

Columbine 

schooner 

72 

Capt.  R.  Smith  Barry. 

J 


This  great  Match  was  won  by  Ursnline  on  time. 

The  Isle  of  Man  Regatta  came  off  in  Douglas  Bay  on  the  28th  and 
29th  July.  The  race  for  the  Isle  of  Man  Purse  of  50  Sovereigns  did 
not  fill,  consequently  it  is  held  over  until  next  year.  The  Welcome 
Purse  of  ^15  was  won  by  the  Meta,  8  tons,  H.  St  Clair  Byrne,  Esq., 
defeating  the  Genii  and  Alma.  There  were  a  number  of  smaller  sailing 
and  rowing  matches.  The  entire  was  under  the  able  management  of 
Harry  Bridson,  Esq.,  Rear  Commodore,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Daniel  and 
H.  Stuart  Burton,  Esqrs.,  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club  held  their  Regatta  at  Caernarvon,  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  August  The  Minona,  15  tons,  F.  T.  Picton  James, 
won  the  Cup,  defeating  the  Circe,  Starling,  Lapwing,  Scud,  and  Dwar£ 

Malahide  Regatta  came  off  on  the  drd  and  4th  of  August.  The 
principal  Prize,  a  Purse  of  15  Sovereigns,  was,  after  a  good  race,  won 
by  the  Bijou,  closely  pressed  by  the  Dove  and  Vidette ;  the  Virago, 
Gazelle,  and  Temeraire  bringing  up  the  rere. 

The  Annual  Regatta  at  Barrow,  Piel  of  Fondray,  Morecombe  Bay, 
came  off  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  August,  under  the  patronage  of  their 
Graces  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buccleuch.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  Harry  Bridson,  Esq.,  Rear  Commodore,  and  James 
Ramsden,  Edward  Wadham,  and  J.  Allison,  Esqrs.,  Royal  Western 
Yacht  Club  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  departure  of  such  a  number  of 
vessels  for  the  Cherbourg  fSies,  this,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Royal  Welsh  Tacht  Club  Regattas,  was  not  so  well  attended  as  in 
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fbrmer  years.  The  entriM  for  the  f  omiM  Cui^  of  i640  did  fiot  fill ; 
but  the  Iron  Masters'  Cup,  talue  ^20,  was  woh  hj  the  Meta,  8  t^nsi 
H.  S.  Clair  Byrnes  Bsi).,  defeating  the  Spirit,  Industry)  ahd  Hafailah. 

The  Albia  was  filaced  h&n-de-tiomhat,  previous  to  the  starts  b^ing 
ran  into  by  ihe  Tourist  steattter.  A  number  of  rowing  ttateheS)  ftc^ 
concluded  a  capital  day^s  sport. 

The  Royal  victoria  Yaeht  Clnb  commehced  their  Sailing  Matches  on 
Saturday,  August  14.  The  entry  for  Mr.  Broadwood's  SUvei*  TtokArd 
for  the  schooners  of  the  Clnb  did  not  fill. 

The  second  race  was  for  the  Club  Priase  of  S50,  which  was  won  by 
the  ArroWy  iOS  tons,  J.  Chamberlyne,  Esq.,  defeating  the  Cymba  and 
Amazon; 

On  Monday,  Augusi  16,  a  piece  of  plate,  Tftlue  100  sovefeigns^  pre- 
sented by  J.  Turner,  Esq.,  open  to  all  vessels  belonging  to  memoers 
of  Royal  Yacht  Clubs — a  time  race,  half  Allen's  scale^  This  was  won  in 
gallant  style  by  the  Lulworth,  80  tons,  J.  Weld,  Esq.,  defeating  the 
Arrow,  Vesper,  Surge^  Cyniba,  Santa  Catharina»  Amazon,  Yaihpire^ 
Rara  Avis,  Mosqnito,  and  Violet; 

A  Schooner  Match  fdt*  ft  Club  Prize  of  60  sovereigns  followed,  which 
was  Woh  by  the  Constance,  255  tons,  J.  Turner  Turner,  Esq.,  defeat- 
ing tne  Georgina,  tlattlesnake,  and  Ella. 

HoWth  Regatta  was  held  oh  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  iSth  and 
19th  of  August.  The  Howth  Cup,  value  40  guineas,  was  won  by  the 
Vigilant,  33  tons,  J.  C.  Atkins,  Esq.,  defeating  the  Kelpie  and 
Champion. 

The  second  prize  of  iSlO,  was  hotly  contested  between  the  Dove  and 
Bijou,  together  with  the  Flirt,  Vidette,  Electric,  and  Virago.  The  Dove 
held  the  lead  all  round,  but  the  Bijou  Won,  on  hel*  idlowanee  of  time, 
by  jnst  forty  seconds.    The  Vidette  ran  third. 

On  Thursday,  the  second  day,  the  Champion^  29  tons,  R.  D.  KanOi 
Esq.,  won  the  St.  Lawrence  Cup,  value  30  guineas^  beating  the  Kelpie 
and  Bijou. 

The  second  prise  of  iSlO,  was  won  by  the  Dove^  beating  the  Vidl^te^ 
Electric,  and  Flirt. 
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